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THE  MARCH  OF  EVENTS 


IN  THE  histories  of  the  United  States 
that  will  be  written  in  the  future,  the 
year  191 3  will  hold  a  place  of  ever  in- 
creasing importance.  Those  histories 
must  needs  be  largely  economic  histo- 
ries, and  this  year  marks  the  beginning  of  a 
new  economic  epoch.  I n  this  new  epoch  we 
take  for  granted  that  our  manufacturers 
can  meet  foreign  competition,  not  only 
abroad  but  at  home;  that  the  spur  of 
foreign  rivalry  will  increase  the  effective- 
ness of  our  manufacturing  plants  and  our 
selling  organizations;  that  the  presence  or 
possibility  of  foreign  competition  will  les- 
sen the  incentive  to  form  trusts  in  this 
country,  particularly  trusts  designed 
chiefly  to  control  prices;  that  the  artificial 
handicap  of  a  tax  on  raw  materials  will 
be  removed  from  our  industrial  life. 

The  passage  of  the  Underwood  tariff 
marks  the  beginning  of  a  new  freedom  in 
trade  and  industry.  If  it  be  the  first 
step  in  a  continuous  policy  that  will 
ultimately  unfetter  our  economic  processes, 
the  year  191 3  will  rank  in  our  history  as 
1846  ranks  in  the  history  of  England.  In 
that  year  began  the  series  of  tariff  reduc- 
tions which  finally  made  England  a  free 
trade  country  and  gave  that  country  its 
lead  in  the  world's  commerce. 


Politically  speaking,  the  passage  of  the 
Underwood  bill  has  a  large  significance. 
This  is  the  first  time  in  fifty  years  that  the 
Democratic  party  has  been  securely 
enough  in  power  to  pass  a  bill  embodying 
the  cardinal  principle  of  its  creed.  The 
passage  of  the  tariff  bill  is  a  better  evi- 
dence of  this  change  even  than  the  elec- 
tion of  an  Administration  pledged  to 
tariff  reform,  for  although  Mr.  Cleveland 
was  elected  twice  he  was  not  able  to  get 
from  Congress  a  low  tariff  bill.  Though  his 
administrations  were  notable  in  other 
ways  they  made  no  active  reforms  in  the 
tariff  which  so  largely  affects  our  whole 
industrial  life. 

In  politics  and  in  economics  this  bill, 
which  is  already  accepted  and  in  a 
large  measure  prepared  for,  is  perhaps 
the  greatest  change  we  have  made  in 
half  a  century.  And  the  ease  with 
which  it  is  made  and  the  quiet  with 
which  it  is  accepted,  when  compared  with 
the  way  such  fundamental  changes  are 
met  in  Europe,  is  a  good  evidence  of  the 
inherent  political  ability  of  the  American 
people.  The  ability  to  change  parties 
and  policies  not  only  peaceably  but  with 
confidence  is  one  of  the  great  criterions 
of  a  nation's  political  stability. 
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IS  SIGNIFICANT  OF  A  HOPEFUL  TENDENCY  OF  RAILROAD  COMPANIES  TO  SEEK  THE  COUNSEL 
OF  MEN  OF  HIGH  INTELLIGENCE,  BROAD  TRAINING,  AND  UNSELFISH  DEVOTION  TO  THE 
GENERAL    WELFARE 


MISS  DORA  KEEN 

THE   FIRST  PERSON  TO   REACH  THE  TOP  OF  MT.   BLACKBURN,  THE  SECOND  DIFFICULT  ALASKAN 

PEAK   EVER  SCALED  [See  Page  80] 


MR.  HENRY  T.  HUNT 

WHOSE  ADMINISTRATION  AS  MAYOR  OF  CINCINNATI  HAS  ACHIEVED  EXTRAORDINARY  RE- 
FORMS IN  THE  SOCIOLOGICAL  ASPECTS  OF  MUNICIPAL  LIFE,  IN  THE  TREATMENT  OF  PUBLIC 
SERVICE  CORPORATIONS,  AND  IN  THE  CONDUCT  OF  THE  OFFICIAL  ROUTINE  OF  PUBLIC  BUSINESS 
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WHAT  THE  TARIFF  MEANS 

THE  Underwood  law  practically 
takes  the  tax  off  food  and  does 
it  just  at  the  proper  time  for  real 
usefulness  to  the  public. 

A  few  years  ago  our  food  production 
was  so  much  larger  than  our  home  con- 
sumption that  it  made  no  difference 
whether  there  was  a  tariff  or  not.  Practi- 
cally no  food  would  have  been  imported 
anyway.  But  our  demands  have  grown 
so  rapidly  that  our  surplus  in  food  pro- 
ducts is  rapidly  diminishing.  Our  former 
great  meat  exports  have  dwindled  to  very 
small  proportions.  Our  foreign  ship- 
ments of  wheat  and  flour  are  following  suit. 
As  we  come  to  the  end  of  our  ability  to 
satisfy  all  our  own  needs  we  are  forced 
to  look  to  foreign  markets  to  supply  our 
deficiencies.  In  this  situation  any  artificial 
barrier  to  the  importation  of  food  becomes 
a  serious  matter,  for  if  even  a  compara- 
tively small  amount  of  food  beyond  our 
own  production  were  needed,  a  tax  on  it 
would  have  a  tendency  to  increase  the 
price  of  the  whole  food  supply.  In  so  far 
as  the  Payne  tariff  on  food  has  already  in- 
flated prices  the  new  law  will  tend  to  bring 
them  down  again.  But  more  important 
than  this,  it  will  tend  to  prevent  the  rise 
in  prices  that  threaten  for  the  future,  by 
allowing  us  the  free  access  of  the  markets 
of  the  world  when  our  own  supplies  are  not 
sufficient.  So  far  as  food  products  are 
concerned  the  Underwood  law  is  largely 
a  preventive  measure  protecting  us  from 
such  a  condition  and  such  consequent 
agitation  as  preceded  the  repeal  of  the 
Corn  Laws  (the  wheat  tariff)  in  England. 

After  December  i,  191 3,  raw  wool  will 
be  as  free  of  entry  to  this  country  as  raw 
cotton  has  been.  The  duties  on  woolen 
underwear,  woolen  clothing,  and  dress 
goods  for  women  and  children  are  less  than 
half  of  what  they  were.  This  does  not 
mean  that  the  price  of  woolen  clothes  will 
be  cut  in  half.  As  explained  by  the  selling 
agent  of  one  of  the  woolen  manufacturers, 
the  effect  will  be  something  like  this: 

"Competition  during  all  the  years  of 
protected  wool,  and  not  the  duty,  has 
regulated  prices  at  which  American  goods 
were  sold  here.     For  example,  goods  used 


in  the  cheapest  suits  were  sold  at  about  30 
cents  a  yard  net,  cash.  Similar  goods 
bought  on  the  other  side  and  brought 
here  would,  under  the  Payne-Aldrich  tariff, 
cost  approximately  60  cents  a  yard  to 
land.  Under  the  new  tariff  the  same  goods 
probably  will  cost  about  25  cents  landed. 
Consequently  the  saving  under  the  new 
tariff  will  not  be  the  difference  between 
60  cents  and  25  cents  but  between  30 
cents  and  25  cents. "  But  even  a  5-cent 
reduction  from  30  cents  is  i6f  per  cent. 

The  duties  on  cotton  clothing  have  been 
cut  nearly  in  two.  The  prices  of  woolen 
and  cotton  clothes,  unlike  the  prices  of 
food,  were  distinctly  affected  by  the  old 
tariffs,  and  we  should  have  an  immediate 
benefit  from  the  new  rates.  The  day 
after  the  President  signed  the  Underwood 
bill  New  York  department  stores  began 
to  advertise  price  reductions  under  the 
new  tariff. 

II 

At  least  as  widespread,  although,  not  as 
direct  and  obvious  a  benefit  to  the  public 
as  the  new  duties  on  food  and  clothing,  are 
the  reductions  in  the  tariffs  on  raw  mat- 
erials, iron,  steel,  and  wood,  of  which  most 
of  our  manufactured  articles  are  made. 
The  prices  of  materials  that  go  into  farm 
implements,  automobiles,  houses,  and  into 
hundreds  of  other  things  of  less  importance 
have  been  maintained  behind  protective 
duties.  Rails,  locomotives,  steel  cars, 
wire,  almost  all  the  physical  plant  of  our 
transportation  system  is  made  up  of 
materials  in  the  metal  schedule.  The 
rates  in  this  schedule  have  never  been  as 
high  as  those  in  the  Payne-Aldrich  woolen 
schedule,  for  example,  and  they  have, 
therefore,  not  been  so  rigorously  cut  in  the 
Underwood  tariff.  Yet  the  railroads  are 
anticipating  great  savings  from  lower 
prices.  Ordinarily  it  would  be  hard  to 
show  the  public  its  direct  benefit  by  this 
saving  to  the  railroad,  but  if,  for  example, 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
-were  to  show  that  the  proposed  increase 
in  freight  rates  would  not  be  needed  be- 
cause of  the  savings  effected  by  the  new 
tariff,  the  lesson  would  be  very  plain. 

The  Underwood  bill  is  an  emancipation 
proclamation.     It   is   a   notice   that    the 
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American  Nation  is  freed  from  the  second 
great  economic  crime  of  its  history. 
Speaking  only  from  the  economic  stand- 
point, slavery  was  an  institution  for  the 
benefit  of  the  few  at  the  expense  of  the 
many.  The  underlying  motive  of  pro- 
tection is  exactly  the  same.  And  despite 
all  favorable  conditions,  it  had  begun 
to  soften  the  fibre  and  sap  the  vitality  of 
our  industrial  life  until,  with  all  the  wealth 
of  men  and  materials  in  this  country,  our 
manufacturers  asked  for  legislative  aid  to 
carry  on  their  businesses. 

But  the  stronger  men  already  saw  that 
our  future  did  not  lie  in  hiding  behind  a 
protecting  tariff  wall.  They  began  to 
have  a  vision  of  getting  materials  untaxed 
as  the  English  do  and  going  forth  unhandi- 
capped  into  the  markets  of  the  world  and 
without  charity  from  the  Government  at 
home  or  fear  of  our  rivals  abroad.  The 
new  tariff  will  force  many  other  manu- 
facturers to  this  wider  vision. 

Ill 

But  even  if  the  new  tariff  caused  no 
quickening  in  our  industry,  gave  no  added 
incentive  to  efficiency  in  our  manufactures, 
or  furnished  no  remedy  against  a  higher 
cost  of  living,  it  would  still  be  worth  the 
struggle  that  its  passage  has  caused. 

It  marks  a  moral  step  of  tremendous 
importance  to  the  Nation.  It  is  not  the 
moral  victory  of  one  party,  either.  The 
protests  of  such  men  as  the  late  Senator 
Dolliver  and  Senator  La  Follette  against 
the  old  method  of  tariff  making  helped 
as  much  as  anything  to  crystallize  public 
opinion  in  its  demand  for  a  new  kind  of 
tariff  bill.  And  Senator  La  Follette's 
vote  and  the  vote  of  other  progressive- 
minded  men  outside  the  Democratic 
party  helped  to  pass  the  bill  which  meets 
this  public  demand. 

The  Underwood  measure  marks  the 
attainment  of  a  new  level  in  political 
morality.  For  years  it  has  been  an  axiom 
in  Washington  that  the  tariff  was  a  "local 
issue/'  a  phrase  which  cynically  implied 
that  no  tariff  that  was  not  made  up  of 
favors  to  particular  localities  could  be 
passed.  Happily,  that  cynical  saying  is  no 
longer  true.  'The  wool  people,"  as  Mr. 
Taft  said,  "were  too  strong  for  us"  four 


years  ago.  Happily,  also,  that  is  no  longer 
true.  And  it  is  likewise  a  happy  circum- 
stance that  the  old  fashioned  tariff  lobby 
is  dead. 


HANDWRITING  ON  THE  WALL 

AFTER  signing  the  tariff  bill  and 
presenting  the  pens  with  which  he 
signed  it  to  Chairman  Under- 
wood and  Senator  Simmons,  the  President 
made  a  little  conversational  speech  in 
which  he  said: 

It  is  a  solemn  moment  that  brings  such  busi- 
ness to  a  conclusion,  and  I  hope  I  will  not  be 
thought  to  be  demanding  too  much  of  myself 
or  of  my  colleagues  when  I  say  that  this,  great 
as  it  is,  is  the  accomplishment  of  only  half  the 
journey.  We  have  set  the  business  of  this 
country  free  from  those  conditions  which  have 
made  monopoly  not  only  possible  but,  in  a 
sense,  easy  and  natural. 

But  there  is  no  use  of  taking  away  the  condi- 
tions of  monopoly  if  we  do  not  take  away  also 
the  power  to  create  monopoly;  and  that  is  a 
financial  rather  than  a  merely  circumstantial 
and  economic  power.  The  power  to  control 
and  guide  and  direct  the  credits  of  the  country 
is  the  power  to  say  who  shall  and  who  shall  not 
build  up  the  industries  of  the  country,  in  which 
direction  they  shall  be  built,  and  in  which 
direction  they  shall  not  be  built. 

We  are  now  about  to  take  the  second  step, 
which  will  be  the  final  step  in  setting  the  busi- 
ness of  this  country  free.  That  is  what  we 
shall  do  in  the  currency  bill,  which  the  House 
has  already  passed,  and  which  I  have  the  ut- 
most confidence  the  Senate  will  pass  much 
sooner  than  some  pessimistic  individuals 
believe. 

In  his  mind  the  tariff  and  the  currency 
bills  are  not  separate  problems  to  be  dealt 
with  immediately  only  because  both  were 
mentioned  in  the  pledges  of  the  Demo- 
cratic party.  They  are  parts  of  a  funda- 
mental plan  to  sweep  away  all  artificial 
barriers  which  give  one  man  an  advantage 
over  another,  and  which  tend  toward 
monopoly  of  money  and  opportunity. 
To  remove  the  special  privileges  granted 
to  certain  persons  by  the  protective  tariff 
is  one  step  toward  the  New  Freedom. 
To  relieve  the  congestion  of  credit  which 
"has  gone  far  enough"  is  another  step. 

Although    the    President    has   not   an- 
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nounced  any  further  steps  there  are  one  or 
two  more  parts  of  the  same  programme 
which  logically  follow  these  two. 

The  first  of  these  perhaps  is  a  measure 
to  put  an  end  to  interlocking  directorates. 
They  are  contrary  to  the  principles  of  the 
common  law  which  holds  that  no  man  shall 
act  as  trustee  for  conflicting  interests,  for 
the  very  obvious  reason  that  he  cannot 
possibly  do  his  full  duty  to  each.  Yet 
even  a  casual  study  of  such  a  publication 
as  the  "  Directory  of  Directors"  will  show 
that  the  habit  is  a  common  one.  Its 
general  practice,  however,  far  from  excus- 
ing its  iniquities,  merely  multiplies  them. 

The  scandal  which  arose  over  the  use 
of  the  life  insurance  companies'  money  by 
trust  companies  directed  by  the  same 
people  who  directed  the  insurance  com- 
panies could  not  have  occurred  if  the 
underlying  ideas  of  the  common  law  of 
trusts  had  been  observed.  Only  recently 
Mr.  Morgan  was  put  in  the  embarrassing 
position  of  advocating,  as  a  director  of  the 
New  Haven  railroad,  a  transaction  to  be 
made  by  the  railroad  with  himself  and  his 
partners  acting  as  bankers.  Here  he  was 
serving  two  different  organizations  whose 
interests  were  on  the  opposite  sides  of  a 
bargain.  It  is  obviously  an  improper 
position  for  even  one  of  Mr.  Morgan's 
integrity. 

It  is  a  practice  which  is  indefensible  in 
any  case  and  subject  to  gross  abuse  in 
many.  If  it  had  never  been  allowed  to 
grow  up,  we  should  have  been  saved  many 
of  the  conditions  we  are  now  trying  to 
rectify  by  the  painful  processes  of  civil 
and  criminal  suits  under  the  Sherman  anti- 
trust law.  A  new  enactment  which  would 
make  operative  the  principles  of  the 
common  law  of  trusts  would  continue 
the  programme  already  begun  of  knocking 
the  props  from  under  monopoly. 

II 

Another  subject  which  is  likely  to  come 
up  in  the  regular  sessions  of  Congress  is 
rural  credit.  It  does  not  contemplate 
taking  improper  privileges  away  from 
people  who  now  exercise  them,  but  in- 
volves the  pleasanter  task  of  giving  people 
proper  rights  which  they  have  never  en- 
joyed.    The  need  of  better  rural  credit 


facilities  offers  a  real  opportunity  for 
constructive  legislation,  but  like  the  cur- 
rency bill  it  will  be  in  danger  from  those 
who  are  optimistic  about  attaining  the 
unattainable  through  the  medium  of  a 
new  law.  Yet  from  all  the  study  and  dis- 
cussion of  this  subject  which  has  gone  on 
for  the  last  three  or  four  years  there  should 
come  well-considered  plans  to  help  the 
farmer  finance  his  business  under  more 
favorable  conditions  than  he  can  at  present. 


THE   REASON    FOR   EXECUTIVE 
AGGRESSION 

THE  Congress  of  the  United  States 
passes  a  popular  tariff  bill  and  the 
President  gets  a  large  measure 
of  the  credit.  Every  point  of  progress 
in  currency  legislation  is  accepted  as  a 
proof  of  the  Executive's  efficiency.  Prac- 
tically speaking,  the  popular  mind  accepts 
the  President  as  head  of  the  legislative 
branch  of  the  National  Government.  If 
he  gets  along  with  Congress,  as  in  the 
present  instance,  so  much  the  better. 
If  he  does  not,  the  President  can  almost 
certainly  count  upon  popular  support 
against  Congress.  One  of  Mr.  Roosevelt's 
most  popular  acts  was  his  attack  on  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States. 

The  public  expects  the  President  to 
manage  Congress.  If  he  does  not  do 
this  he  is  not  considered  a  successful 
President.  A  failure  to  dominate  Congress 
was  Mr.  Taft's  chief  shortcoming  in  the 
public  mind.  He  was  elected  to  get 
laws  of  a  certain  character  passed  and 
they  were  not  passed.  That  the  Consti- 
tution separates  the  legislative  and  exec- 
utive branches  of  the  Government  makes 
no  difference.  When  a  President  "gets" 
legislation  there  is  talk  of  executive 
aggression  by  a  few  people,  but  the  vast 
majority  are  pleased.  That  is  one  of  the 
chief  tasks  that  he  was  elected  to  accomplish. 
These  same  people  would  be  very  slow  to 
admit  that  the  Constitution  was  in  any 
way  inadequate  to  the  situation,  even  at 
the  time  that  they  demand  of  the  Chief 
Executive  an  influence  over  legislation 
that  was  not  intended  by  that  document. 

The  reason  for  the  existence  of  this  anom- 
aly is  the  partial  failure  of  Congress  as  a 
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legislative  body.  Because  we  are  much  more 
interested  in  results  than  in  doctrines  of 
government,  we  do  not  bother  to  see  what 
is  the  matter  with  Congress;  we  merely 
demand  that  the  President  see  that  it  gets 
results  along  with  his  other  duties. 

Other  legislative  bodies  have  lost  power 
and  prestige  and  from  the  same  evil 
which  now  afflicts  Congress.  The  Eng- 
lish Parliament  once  was  in  a  position  in 
which  little  private  enactments  so  clut- 
tered up  its  calendar  that  they  seriously 
interfered  with  the  national  business. 
That  is  what  is  the  matter  with  Congress 
now.  Most  of  the  time  it  busies  itself 
with  a  thousand  and  one  trifles  which  have 
no  adequate  reason  to  be  presented  to  the 
council  of  the  Nation.  An  adeptness  in 
promoting  these  private  bills  keeps  some 
otherwise  incapable  men  in  Congress. 
Most  of  the  other  members  are  less  effi- 
cient than  they  should  be  because  even  the 
most  earnest  of  them  must  promote  some 
bills  of  this  sort. 

And  this  routine  of  picayune  business 
lessens  the  public's  interest  and  con- 
fience  in  its  representatives  to  such  a 
point  that  it  looks  to  the  President  to  take 
care  of  all  matters  of  real  public  importance. 
The  way  out  of  the  dilemma  is  plain.  If 
Congress  were  to  turn  over  the  questions 
of  where  and  when  post  offices  should  be 
built,  and  other  minor  matters,  to  the 
departments  to  which  they  belong  —  as 
the  English  Parliament  did  long  ago  —  it 
would  grow  in  prestige  and  power  immedi- 
ately. An  indication  of  this  is  seen  in 
the  public  interest  in  the  special  session. 
In  that  session  Congress  has  considered 
only  national  questions,  and  more  Con- 
gressmen have  had  an  opportunity  to  make 
national  reputations  and  to  serve  the 
public  than  in  a  half  dozen  regular  ses- 
sions in  which  the  distribution  of  "pork" 
from  the  Federal  Treasury  overshadows 
issues  of  national  importance. 

Following  its  already  remarkable  record 
of  constructive  legislation,  nothing  that 
this  Congress  can  do  would  be  of  more 
public  benefit  than  to  enact  itself  into  a 
legislative  body  concerned  only  with 
national  issues  to  be  acted  upon  from  the 
public,  and  not  from  the  local  and  private, 
point  of  view. 


PRACTICAL  POLITICS 

CONGRESSMAN  Mann,  of  Illinois, 
the  minority  leader,  railed  at  the 
Democrats  in  Congress  for  the 
high  handed  manner  in  which  they  cur- 
tailed debate  and  pushed  the  tariff  and 
currency  bills  through  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. Technically  he  had  much  the 
same  case  against  the  present  majority 
that  the  Progressives  had  when  they  over- 
threw Speaker  Cannon.  Logically  he 
was  irrefutable.  Yet  the  fight  the  Pro- 
gressives made  against  the  czar-like  rule  of 
the  old  speaker  was  immensely  popular, 
whereas  the  attack  which  Mr.  Mann  made 
upon  the  arbitrary  methods  of  the  Demo- 
cratic leaders  created  no  interest  at  all 
outside  of  Congress  and  very  little  there. 
The  difference  is  that  the  public  approves 
the  present  Democratic  programme  and 
did  not  approve  Mr.  Cannon's.  Then  the 
easiest  way  to  get  what  was  wanted  was 
to  overthrow  Mr.  Cannon,  and  being  a 
practical  and  not  a  logical  people  we  made 
an  issue  of  a  thing  which  we  really  care 
very  little  about  because  it  was  the  easiest 
way  to  accomplish  our  ends. 

We  have  done  the  same  thing  in  munici- 
pal affairs.  Where  private  owners  of  pub- 
lic utilities  have  not  pleased  the  people 
there  has  arisen  a  desire  for  public  owner- 
ship, and  in  many  cases  public  ownership 
has  been  achieved.  Usually  this  has  not 
been  so  much  because  there  was  a  belief 
in  municipal  ownership  as  that  there  was 
a  keen  desire  to  get  rid  of  a  specific  com- 
pany. There  being  no  way  of  substitu- 
ting a  good  company  for  a  bad  one,  the 
public  took  the  only  course  left  and  entered 
the  field  itself. 

The  recall  of  judges  came  about  in  the 
same  way.  The  California  judges,  who 
were  commonly  believed  to  be  under  the 
influence  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad, 
were  elected  for  very  long  terms.  Their 
continuance  on  the  bench  was  felt  to  be 
intolerable.  Yet  they  did  not  lay  them- 
selves open  to  impeachment.  Out  of  the 
exigencies  of  this  situation  came  the  prac- 
tical remedy  —  the  recall,  though  so  far 
as  these  judges  are  concerned  it  is  still 
only  a  threat.  The  public  is  beginning 
to  be  very  practical  in  its   politics  and 
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to  give  less  heed  than  it  used  to  give  to 
the  theoretical  forms  of  government.  It  is 
very  vigorously  carrying  on  the  practice 
of  getting  what  it  wants  first  and  clothing 
its  acts  with  plausible  theory  afterward. 

But  the  success  of  these  remedies  in 
specific  situations  should  not  make  us 
take  too  seriously  the  theories  that  are 
brought  forth  to  clothe  them.  What  we 
need  is  a  careful  study  of  all  these  experi- 
ments so  that  we  may  not  be  backward  in 
embracing  all  changes  for  improvement 
or  too  forward  in  taking  hold  of  measures 
which  properly  are  only  last  resorts  against 
intolerable  conditions. 

The  significant  thing  about  the  public's 
attitude  is  the  ruthlessness  with  which  it 
sweeps  away  all  barriers  of  form,  logic, 
and  procedure  when  once  its  mind  is 
thoroughly  made  up.  In  one  way  or  an- 
other we  are  getting  more  popular  govern- 
ment than  has  ever  been  seen  in  the 
world  before. 


GOOD  TIMES  STILL  WITH  US 

IN  ANOTHER  part  of  this  magazine 
are  printed  views  on  the  outlook  for 
the  coming  year  by  a  distinguished 
banker  in  Chicago,  by  a  manufacturer 
of  national  reputation  in  St.  Louis,  by 
one  of  the  foremost  agricultural  author- 
ities from  the  agricultural  state  of  Iowa, 
and  by  the  president  of  a  great  Southern 
railroad  system  with  headquarters  in 
Washington. 

They  all  agree  that  we  are  living  in  a 
wholesome  period  that  promises  another 
good  year. 

In  the  letter  that  follows,  Captain  J.  B. 
White,  of  Missouri,  one  of  the  great 
lumbermen  of  the  country,  corroborates 
their  cheerful  opinion. 

This  confident  tone  in  business  activity 
seems  to  show  that  at  last  we  have  reached 
a  time  when  the  Government  can  change 
hands  and  even  change  politics withoutdry- 
ing  up  the  springs  of  business  confidence. 

A  year  ago  I  contributed  to  the  World's 
Work  my  views  of  conditions  at  that  time  and 
oftheinfluenceof  the  political  campaign,  then  at 
fever  heat,  on  the  business  interests  of  the  coun- 
try. I  took  the  position  that  there  was  noth- 
ing to  fear.     Since  then  the  election  has  come; 


the  political  complexion  of  the  entire  country 
has  been  changed;  a  year  has  passed  without 
calamity,  and  my  191 2  article  with  a  few  local 
changes  would  apply  to  the  year  191 3  with 
equal  truth  and  force. 

We  are  in  the  midst  of  tariff  and  currency 
revision,  yet  Bradstreet  and  Dun  report  busi- 
ness better  than  last  year.  The  uplift  is  not 
uniform  in  all  branches  of  trade,  but  it  never  is. 
The  drought  in  Kansas  retarded  trade  in  that 
section.  And  local  conditions  affect  local  pros- 
perity in  varied  extent,  as  usual.  But  the 
general  result  is  that  most  kinds  of  business 
are  more  active  than  in  191 2,  and  optimism  for 
the  coming  year  is  apparently  justified  and  will 
doubtless  be  maintained. 

A  comparison  of  prices  of  fifteen  staple  food- 
stuffs for  June,  1913,  with  those  of  June,  1912, 
shows  an  increase  on  eleven  articles  and  a 
decrease  on  four,  the  decrease  being  on  the  price 
of  potatoes,  sugar,  wheat  flour,  and  cornmeal, 
the  advance  chiefly  on  the  price  of  all  meat 
products  and  on  eggs,  butter,  and  milk.  It 
will  take  several  years  to  get  a  surplus  of 
cattle.  We  have  to  grow  them.  In  the  mean- 
time, animal  products  will  be  high. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  imports  of  meat  in 
the  current  fiscal  year  will  exceed  8,000,000 
pounds  as  against  1,000,000  pounds  last  year. 
The  farmer  is  happy  and  the  laborer  is  em- 
ployed at  good  wages  in  this  year  of  19 13, 
and  politically  conditions  appear  to  be  most 
fortunate  for  the  party  in  power. 

The  revision,  or  general  adjustment,  of  tariff 
to  the  numerous  schedules  is  not  causing  the 
alarm  expected,  and  there  is  much  to  be  hoped 
for  in  the  currency  reform  bill  now  before  Con- 
gress. So  long  as  the  farmer  sells  more  than  he 
buys,  he  is  prosperous,  able  to  pay  his  debts  and 
to  lay  up  something  for  a  rainy  day.  So  long 
as  the  Nation  sells  more  than  it  buys,  the  Na- 
tion is  prosperous;  but  if  we  buy  more  than  we 
sell,  the  stream  of  gold  will  set  toward  Europe 
to  adjust  the  trade  balances  against  us,  and 
we  shall  be  daily  growing  poorer,  until  we  can 
adjust  our  trade  conditions  and  build  up  a.gold 
reserve  at  home.  The  experience  of  the  past 
will  prevent  such  a  mistake  as  was  made  in  a 
former  tariff  bill,  when,  under  bad  trade  con- 
ditions, our  gold  went  abroad  in  1895  until  our 
reserve  fell  below  the  1 00  million  mark.  Cleve- 
land was  forced  to  come  to  the  rescue  with  a 
bond  issue.  There  is  no  danger  of  this  being 
repeated.  There  will  be  mistakes  made,  but 
the  party  will  have  time  to  correct  errors  and 
prove  the  adaptability  and  efficiency  of  new 
measures  before  another  campaign. 

The  common  people  are  applying  common 
sense  to  politics,  much  to  the  discomfort  of  the 
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old-time  demagogue  who  finds    his  influence 
waning  as  he  is  more  accurately  appraised. 

The  people  have  constantly  before  them  a 
party  in  power  and  one  or  more  parties  out  of 
power.  The  party  in  power,  after  all,  has  the 
hardest  time.  It  has  the  great  responsibility 
of  weighing  and  considering  the  best  standards 
for  improvement  of  conditions.  But  its  pa- 
triotic impulse  and  honest  motives  to  do  its 
duty  bravely  will  be  kept  most  efficient  by  the 
watchful  criticism  of  the  party  out  of  power, 
so  that  this  Government  will  not  wander  far 
from  the  path  that  will  lead  the  Republic  to 
a  higher  usefulness  and  a  better  freedom. 


A  YEAR  OF  EQUAL  SUFFRAGE 

IN  ANSWER  to  a  list  of  questions 
asked  by  a  group  of  English  women 
about  the  actual  results  of  woman 
suffrage,  a  committee  of  five  women  in 
Los  Angeles  prepared  a  very  interesting 
answer.  Women  had  voted  in  California 
for  less  than  two  years  when  they  wrote, 
but  they  could  already  itemize  several 
laws  which  they  felt  sure  could  be  traced 
definitely  to  the  influence  of  the  women 
voters.     These  laws  are: 

i.  A  pension  to  public  school  teachers. 

2.  The  red  light  injunction  and  abatement 
law. 

3.  Raising  age  of  consent  to  eighteen  years. 

4.  Joint   guardianship   of  children. 

5.  Bill  requiring  father  to  support  child  born 
out  of  wedlock. 

6.  Bill  for  a  state  training  school  for  delin- 
quent girls. 

Here  are  some  of  the  questions  and  an- 
swers on  the  more  personal  side  of  the 
operation  of  suffrage: 

Q.  Do  married  women  voters  as  a  rule  vote 
as  their  husbands  do,  or  not? 

A.  There  is  no  rule.  Some  do  and  some 
do  not. 

Q.  Has  it  caused  any  ill-feeling  between  men 
and  women,  or  any  dissensions  in  families? 

A.  If  it  has,  the  skeletons  are  still  in  the 
closet.  The  women  who  do  active  political 
work  are  single  women  or  those  whose  children 
are  grown. 

Q.  Has  it  increased  the  interest  taken  by 
women  in  politics?  If  so,  has  it  impaired 
their  usefulness  in  the  home? 

A.  Women  certainly  take  a  more  general 
interest  in  politics  and  no  change  is  apparent 


in  the  home.  Sensible  women  are  still  sensible 
and  maintain  their  sense  of  proportion.  Silly 
women    are   still    silly. 

Q.  Is  there  any  agitation  for  the  repeal  of 
this  franchise? 

A.  No. 

In  reply  to  the  request  for  "your  general 
impression  of  the  effect  produced  by  this 
change,"  the  committee  says: 

Women  are  gaining  in  self-respect  and  ceas- 
ing to  be  the  rebels  that  they  were  before  they 
were  allowed  to  express  themselves  politically 
and  are  rapidly  evolving  a  real  social  conscience. 

Boys  are  beginning  to  recognize  that 
"mother's  political  notions"  are  worthy 
of  consideration. 

The  press  is  more  respectful  and  in  time 
of  campaign  even  reactionary  newspapers  be- 
come frankly  suppliant. 

There  is  a  finer  comradeship  between  men  and 
women,  and  women  already  command  respect- 
ful attention  in  municipal  and  state  affairs. 

A  sweeping  change  in  polling  places  took 
effect  immediately,  school  houses,  halls,  and 
tents  being  used  instead  of  livery  stables  and 
barber  shops. 

Elsewhere  in  their  reply  the  committee 
notes  that  "there  is  more  than  a  tendency 
in  all  political  parties  to  offer  the  plat- 
forms that  women  demand,"  and  it  indi- 
cates that  one  of  their  most  particular 
interests  is  in  "a  programme  of  social 
welfare." 

The  English  women  wished  to  know 
what  percentage  of  women  went  to  the 
polls  and  how  their  attendance  compared 
with  the  attendance  of  men.  The  reply 
was  based  on  an  analysis  of  the  vote  at 
municipal  elections  in  Los  Angeles  and 
Berkeley.  In  both  places,  the  percentage 
of  registered  women  who  voted  was  less 
than  the  percentage  of  registered  men 
who  voted,  but  the  difference  was  not 
great,  being  in  Los  Angeles  50  per  cent, 
of  the  women  and  58  per  cent,  of  the  men, 
and  in  Berkeley  43  per  cent,  of  the  women 
and  49  per  cent,  of  the  men. 

But  this  significant  fact  emerges  from 
a  special  analysis  of  the  women's  vote  by 
selected  precincts  that  were  rated  accord- 
ing to  their  rank  in  the  social  and  economic 
scale:  A  much  larger  percentage  of 
women  voted  in  the  more  prosperous  dis- 
tricts than  in  the  homes  of  the  poorer 
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people,  and  a  still  smaller  percentage  in 
the  districts  where  laborers  and  factory 
workers  live.  This  was  clearly  appar- 
ent both  in  Los  Angeles  and  Berkeley. 

Of  course,  any  report  on  the  effect  of 
woman  suffrage  in  this  country  cannot 
be  very  thorough,  for  it  has  not  been  in 
operation  long  enough  for  its  full  results 
to  be  known,  but  it  is  true  that,  though 
its  advantages  are  somewhat  open  to  dis- 
cussion, there  has  been  no  definite  evidence 
of  any  tangible  evils. 


A  UNIQUE  ORGANIZATION 

IN  THE  Southern  States  there  are  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  acres  of  good 
farming  land  that  can  be  bought  for 
ten  or  fifteen  dollars  an  acre.  In  the 
stream  of  immigration  that  comes  to  this 
country  every  year  there  are  thousands 
of  capable  farmers.  There  are  also 
thousands  of  American  farmers  going 
over  the  border  to  the  wheat  farms  of 
Alberta  and  Saskatchewan.  Yet  the 
South  with  its  waiting  acres  gets  com- 
paratively few  of  the  foreign  immigrants 
or  of  our  Middle  Western  farmers  whose 
land  has  so  risen  in  value  that  they  wish 
to  sell  and  move  elsewhere. 

This  curious  anomaly  rests  chiefly  upon 
artificial  barriers. 

The  South  is  looked  upon  as  a  cotton 
country,  and  it  does  not,  therefore,  appeal 
to  the  corn  and  stock  farmer.  The  col- 
ored population  is  a  deterrent  to  many, 
especially  to  foreign  immigrants  who  have 
an  exaggerated  impression  of  the  law- 
lessness in  the  South.  Moreover,  Southern 
public  opinion  is  not  altogether  unanimous 
in  desiring  foreign  immigrants. 

But  none  of  these  reasons  is  valid. 
It  has  been  demonstrated  again  and  again 
that  corn  and  cattle  flourish  in  the  South. 
The  man  who  tills  his  own  farm  and  minds 
his  own  business  is  beyond  Negro  in- 
fluence one  way  or  the  other  unless  he 
settles  in  the  comparatively  small  part 
of  the  South  where  he  would  have  few 
if  any  white  neighbors.  And  what  South- 
ern prejudice  there  is  against  immigrants 
is  only  against  those  who,  because  they  do 
not  amalgamate  with  the  present  popula- 
tion, might  present  another  race  problem. 


But  these  impressions  in  themselves  are 
not  enough  to  keep  the  immigrants  away. 

The  South  has  never  really  tried  to  get 
the  people  it  needs.  Though  other  sec- 
tions of  the  country  have  spent  money  and 
energy  in  attracting  immigration,  the 
South  has  not  made  any  comprehensive 
effort  to  get  settlers. 

\nd  even  when  a  man  decides  that  he 
wants  to  go  South  and  buy  land  it  is 
harder  for  him  to  do  so  than  in  almost  any 
other  part  of  the  country,  for  it  is  not 
organized  to  handle  the  newcomers  in  an 
encouraging  way. 

To  meet  this  situation  a  unique  asso- 
ciation called  the  Southern  Settlement 
and  Development  Organization  was'  re- 
cently formed.  It  grew  out  of  the  meet- 
ing of  the  governors  of  the  Southern  States 
in  Baltimore  two  years  ago.  The  con- 
ference discussed  the  South's  need  of  more 
men,  more  money,  more  industries.  The 
governors  decided  to  make  an  effort  to 
get  them  by  establishing  an  organization 
with  headquarters  in  Baltimore  but  with 
connections  all  through  the  South  which 
could  give  intending  purchasers  accurate 
and  unbiased  information.  Its  advice 
is  free.  The  organization  has  nothing  to 
sell.  Its  workers  will  not  even  be  allowed 
to  own  stock  in  any  Southern  enterprise 
that  might  be  affected  by  the  organiza- 
tion's work.  Its  object  is  to  get  selected 
types  of  immigrants,  to  put  them  on  the 
land  in  the  South  under  conditions  which 
ought  to  insure  success,  and  to  help  them 
by  advice  and  counsel  so  as  to  be  sure 
that  they  do  succeed.  The  same  kind 
of  effort  will  be  made  to  get  new  industries. 
In  all  this  the  organization  will  cooperate 
with  every  agency  now  at  work  to  improve 
agriculture  or  to  advance  industry. 

The  general  manager  of  the  organiza- 
tion is  Mr.  W.  H.  Manss,  who  was  for  a 
long  time  the  industrial  agent  of  the 
Burlington  Railroad. 

There  are  few  more  useful  services 
that  can  be  done  the  country  than  making 
it  easy  for  productive  men  to  get  on  the 
fruitful  land  and  till  it  to  the  benefit  of 
themselves  and  the  wealth  of  the  Nation. 
And  nowhere  in  the  country  is  there  a 
greater  opportunity  to  render  this  useful 
service  than  in  the  South. 
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WARRING  ON  THE  LOAN 
SHARK 


THE  National  Federation  of  Reme- 
dial Loan  Associations,  despite  its 
somewhat  cumbersome  title,  is 
making  a  vigorous  attack  against  the  loan 
sharks  and  at  the  same  time  promoting  a 
well-planned  defence  against  their  evil 
occupation.  The  Federation's  attack  is 
made  by  subjecting  them  to  a  competition 
that  they  cannot  stand.  The  defence 
consists  in  legislating  them  out  of  business. 
Superficially  it  would  seem  that  legislation 
might  be  a  sufficient  protection  to  the 
poor  who  fall  a  prey  to  the  loan  sharks. 
But  in  practice  it  is  not  found  to  be   so. 

Yet  although  laws  are  not  entirely  effect- 
ive alone  they  are  an  essential  part  of  any 
effective  campaign.  During  the  last  year 
anti-loan-shark  bills  were  introduced  in 
24  states  and  in  7  states  reasonably  good 
laws  were  enacted.  The  more  aggressive 
part  of  the  campaign  against  the  loan 
sharks  is  the  ever-increasing  business 
done  by  the  remedial  loan  associations 
themselves.  In  1909,  there  were  14  of 
them.  In  191 3,  there  were  33,  and  10 
of  these  were  admitted  to  the  Federation 
this  year.  There  are,  besides,  four  or  five 
other  societies  in  process  of  organization. 
The  fees  and  interest  charges  which  these 
remedial  loan  associations  charge  are  so 
much  lower  than  the  rates  of  the  loan 
sharks  that  the  presence  of  a  loan  associa- 
tion is  a  more  effective  check  on  usury  than 
prohibitive  legislation.  Even  with  their 
comparatively  low  charges  the  loan  socie- 
ties' business  is  profitable.  The  last 
yearly  report  of  the  Federation  showed 
that  the  societies  lent  more  than  2i| 
million  dollars  on  a  capital  of  a  little  more 
than  8|  million.  Their  net  earnings  were 
J5  58,045,  or  6.4  per  cent.  The  losses  were 
$18,148. 

This  profitable  business  kept  646,985  bor- 
rowers out  of  the  hands  of  the  loan  sharks, 
for  except  for  the  societies  the  little  bor- 
rowers have  practically  no  other  source  of 
credit  in  time  of  need. 

These  are  the  facts  of  the  remedial 
associations'  fight  against  the  loan  shark 
in  terms  of  money.  An  hour  or  two  on  the 
stock  exchange  will  run  up  bigger  figures. 


Yet  translated  into  terms  of  men  saved 
and  misery  averted  these  figures  tell  a 
story  of  large  accomplishment  already 
and  of  greater  promise  for  the  future. 


A  COMMUNITY  DOCTOR 

THE  small  community  of  a  hundred 
and  fifty  families  that  lives  on 
Knotts  Island,  N.  C,  hires  a  doc- 
tor in  common.  He  is  paid  a  regular 
salary  by  what  amounts  to  a  fixed  tax  on 
every  family.  The  doctor's  duty  is  to 
keep  the  inhabitants  of  the  island  well. 
If  they  do  get  sick  despite  his  efforts,  of 
course  it  is  his  task  to  try  to  cure  them; 
but,  contrary  to  the  usual  practice,  on 
Knotts  Island  sickness  does  not  spell 
Opportunity    for    the    doctor. 

And  that  is  as  it  should  be.  In  the 
cities  the  health  departments  practise 
preventive  medicine  on  the  whole  com- 
munity, and  many  family  doctors  try  to 
keep  their  clients  well,  besides  physicking 
them  after  they  become  sick.  Yet  the 
whole  organization  of  society  has  been 
built  upon  the  idea  that  there  is  no  need 
for  a  doctor  until  sickness  has  set  in. 

The  ethics  of  the  medical  profession  are 
crystallized  upon  this  old  attitude.  Yet 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  plan  which  grew 
out  of  the  conditions  of  the  more  or  less 
isolated  community  on  the  Carolina  coast 
is  a  distinct  advance  over  the  accepted 
practice,  for  every  incentive  given  the 
doctors  to  prevent  sickness  rather  than 
to  cure  it  means  a  corresponding  gain  in 
the  health  and  happiness  of  the  public. 

If  the  complexities  of  city  life  render 
an  imitation  of  the  Knotts  Island  scheme 
difficult  in  congested  centres,  there  is  no 
reason  why  such  a  plan  should  not  be  put 
in  operation  with  great  success  in  many 
country  communities. 


THE  MORALE  OF  THE  CONSULAR 
SERVICE 

THERE  were  thirty  names  in  Pres- 
ident Wilson's  first  list  of  ap- 
pointments to  the  Consular  Serv- 
ice. Twenty-eight  of  the  thirty  were  the 
names  of  men  already  in  the  Service 
who  were  to  be  retained  in  their  posts 
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or    promoted    to    more    important    ones.  A   COOPERATORS'   JUBILEE 
The  other  two  names  were  of  men  who 

had  passed  the  special  examinations  for  'H^ HE  Cooperative  Wholesale  Society, 

entrance  to  the  Consular  Service.  of    England,    recently    celebrated 

Some  of  the  consulates  to  which  these  Jl  its  fiftieth  anniversary  by  publish- 
men  are  assigned — London,  Paris,  Munich,  ing  "The  Story  of  the  C.  W.  S."  in  a  thick 
etc.  —  are  extremely  important  offices,  volume  of  more  than  four  hundred  closely 
But  even  the  filling  of  these  offices  with  printed  pages.  Cooperation  is  now  one 
men  of  ability  and  experience  is  not  the  of  the  large  facts  in  economic  history,  and 
most  important  result  of  the  President's  this  careful  and  elaborate  record  of  its 
action.  It  has  maintained  the  morale  beginnings  and  growth  in  the  wholesale 
of  the  Service.  Every  consul,  of  high  or  trade  of  England  is  justified  by  the  amaz- 
low  degree,  from  Patagonia  to  Portugal,  ing  spread  of  the  movement  in  Great  Brit- 
was  watching  to  see  what  the  President  ain  and  in  many  other  countries, 
would  do  with  the  Consular  Service.  The  "C.  W.  S."  is  the  wholesale  agency 

Congress    has    never    put    the    Service  that  supplies  the  retail  cooperative  stores 

under   the    civil   service  law.     The  Pres-  with  goods.     Its  beginnings  were  humble 

ident    had   the   power,    by    revoking    an  enough,  for  it  was  organized  in  1863  with 

executive  order,  to  open  its  ranks  to  the  a  capital  of  about  $10,000,  and  its  first 

untrained   office-seeking    spoilsmen.     Fif-  year's   business,   in    1864,   produced   total 

teen   years   ago   the   Service   was   chiefly  net  sales  of  about  $20,000.     Last  year  its 

a    depository    of    "faithful"    politicians,  capital   was   more  than   $40,000,000  and 

But   in   the  last   ten  years   its   personnel  its  total  net  sales  nearly  $150,000,000. 

has  been  changed.     It  is  filled  with  young  The   Society   does   far   more   than   act 

men  who  have  been  examined  for  their  merely  as  a  wholesale  dealer:  it  is  one  of 

fitness  without  regard  to  party  and  who  the  largest   manufacturing  enterprises  in 

look  forward  to  the  Consular  Service  as  the  world.     Its  factories  are  scattered  all 

a    career.     The    character   of    the    Presi-  over  England,  and  they  make  millions  of 

dent's  appointments  is  notice  to  them  that,  pairs   of   shoes   a   year,    and   millions   of 

for  this  four  years  at  least,  they  can  main-  dollars'  worth  of  such  staples  as  crackers, 

tain  that  ideal  of  the  branch  of  the  Govern-  candy,    underwear,    ready-to-wear    cloth- 

ment  for  which  they  work.  ing,   furniture,   wire   mattresses,   brushes, 

And  it  is  of  great  importance  to  the  and  drugs.  A  mere  by-product  of  one  of 
whole  nation  that  the  morale  of  the  Con-  these  factories  is  seventy-five  tons  of 
sular  Service  shall  be  high  and  its  enthu-  candles  a  week.  The  soap  produced  by 
siasm  keen.  It  is  our  constant  point  of  these  cooperative  factories  is  worth  con- 
contact  with  the  markets  of  the  world.  siderably   more   than  $2,000,000  a  year. 

By  legislative  enactment  we  are  open-  The    Society's    historian    almost    casually 

ing  our  home  markets  to  a  healthy  foreign  records  its  investment  of  $300,000  in  a  new 

competition  which  in  time  will  add  stimulus  flour  mill.     The  Society  mills    2,000,000 

to   the   enterprise   of   our   manufacturers  pounds  of  flour  a  day.     Its  factories  for 

who    are    now    reaching   out    for   foreign  the  production  of  dry-goods  employ  5,400 

trade.     We    are    beginning    an     era     in  people.     When    the   cooperative   demand 

which  we  shall  meet  the  English  and  Ger-  for  tobacco  was  met   by  the  C.   W.   S., 

man  merchants  —  anywhere  in  the  world,  that  part  of  the  business  grew  from  noth- 

here  as  well  as  elsewhere  —  without  fear  ing  to  $1,200,000  in  four  years  and  now 

or    favor,    protection    or   privilege.     The  amounts  to  more  than  $3,000,000. 

business  that  we  do  under  these  condi-  The    Society    owns    its    own   farms    in 

tions  we  may  know  will  be  good  business  England    that    supply    the    fruit    for    its 

founded  on  a  sound  economic  basis.     But  it  jams    and    preserves    and    tomatoes    for 

is  not  easy  business  to  acquire.     In  get-  canning;   its  own  hot-houses  that  supply 

ting  it  we  need  the  enthusiastic  efforts  of  cucumbers;  its  own  dairy  farms  and  cream- 

the  best  equipped  Consular   Service  that  eries   in    England   and    Ireland;  even   its 

we  can  put  into  the  field.  own  tea  plantations  in  Ceylon. 
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The  man  under  whom  the  Cooperative 
Wholesale  Society  gained  its  solid  founda- 
tions and  much  of  its  growth  was  J.  T.  W. 
Mitchell,  who  was  chairman  from  1874 
to  his  death  in  1895.  He  managed  this 
enormous  business  with  utter  devotion 
for  twenty-one  years,  and  when  he  died 
his  own  estate  was  officially  appraised  at 
$1,750.  This  is  typical  of  the  spirit  that 
has  made  the  cooperative  movement  so 
astonishingly  successful.  Cooperation  has 
had  the  use  of  some  of  the  best  business 
brains  at  absurdly  small  remuneration 
because  it  is  a  moral  as  well  as  an  economic 
movement.  It  arouses  the  enthusiasm 
of  big  men  because  its  purpose  is  to  make 
the  brotherhood  of  man  a  practical  reality. 


In  taking  advantage  of  this  opportunity 
we  shall  also  be  returning  an  inter- 
national courtesy.  Mr.  Morgan  Fuller- 
ton,  the  special  commissioner  from  Lyons, 
reached  this  country  to  invite  our  exhibits 
to  France  at  about  the  time  of  the  depar- 
ture of  the  French  delegation  that  came 
to  arrange  the  French  exhibits  in  the 
Panama  Exposition  in  San  Francisco. 


A   MODERN   CITY   EXHIBIT 

THE  country-wide  movement  to  rid 
the  cities  of  inefficiency  and  of  in- 
efficiency's first  cousin,  graft,  has 
evoked  an  interesting  recognition  from 
France.  Lyons  is  preparing  for  an  "Ex- 
position of  the  Modern  City."  Through 
the  French  Consular  Service  it  has  sent 
invitations  to  the  cities  of  the  world  (and 
incidentally  to  manufacturers  of  city 
supplies)  to  send  exhibits.  But,  besides 
this,  Lyons  has  sent  a  special  emissary  to 
theUnited  States,  a  distinguished  American 
long  resident  in  Paris,  to  urge  our  cities 
to  show  what  they  have  accomplished  — 
in  beautification,  in  hygiene,  in  trans- 
portation, in  economy,  in  everything  that 
makes  a  city  a  decent  place  in  which  to  live 
and  a  profitable  place  in  which  to  work. 
The  scope  of  the  Exposition  includes  not 
only  the  activities  of  city  government  but 
the  work  of  such  organizations  as  com- 
mercial clubs  as  well.  Without  risking 
a  decline  in  prosperity  no  city  can  fall 
behind  in  the  knowledge  of  these  problems, 
which  are  much  the  same  all  over  the 
world.  French  and  German  cities  can 
learn  from  us  what  we  have  done  to  master 
some  of  these  difficulties,  and  we,  on  the 
other  hand,  can  find  many  things  in 
their  methods  which  could  be  of  great 
help  to  us  in  continuing  that  forward 
march  of  our  cities  which  has  been  so 
notable  a  part  of  American  life  in  the  last 
ten  years. 


THE  CROSS-ROADS  STORE 

NEXT  to  housekeeping  and  farming, 
retail  salesmanship  engages  more 
people  than  any  other  occupation 
in  the  United  States.  The  city  corner 
grocer  and  the  country  cross-roads  general 
store  are  familiar  from  Florida  to  Washing- 
ton. There  are  more  people  engaged  in 
selling  things  than  in  making  them  — 
more  clerks  than  industrial  workers.  And 
retailing  is  generally  poorly  done  and  the 
retailer  poorly  paid.  As  Mr.  Edward  Mott 
Woolley  points  out  elsewhere  in  this  mag- 
azine, the  difference  between  a  good  mer- 
chant and  a  poor  one  is  very  great,  and  in 
retailing  as  in  everything  else  cheap  help  is 
the  costliest  in  proportion  to  what  it  does. 

It  is  generally  supposed  that  any  one 
can  "keep  store,"  but  it  is  far  from  true. 
In  one  city  of  30,000  people  in  the  Middle 
West  more  than  60  per  cent,  of  the  retail 
merchants  fail  in  every  ten-year  period. 
Everywhere  the  rate  of  failure  among 
storekeepers  is  high. 

Retailing  is  a  profession  of  great  num- 
bers that  needs  dignifying  and  better 
organization.  The  little  stores  all  over 
the  country  need  to  learn  that  to  "keep 
store"  is  not  merely  to  get  the  money,  but 
to  satisfy  the  customer;  to  understand  that 
the  store  exists  for  the  customer,  not  the 
customer  for  the  store;  that  profits  and 
wages  come  from  service  rendered;  that 
a  store  can  do  more  than  only  supply  the 
wants  of  its  customers;  it  can  serve  them 
by  introducing  new  things  which  they 
ought  to  have.  The  department  stores 
and  the  mail  order  houses  are  highly 
organized  and  their  tremendous  growth  is 
based  upon  the  service  that  they  do.  But 
most  of  the  people  in  the  United  States 
spend  most  of  their  money  at  the  little 
stores  in  which  the  art  of  salesmanship  is 
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little  known  and  in  which  the  cash  register 
does  all  the  accounting.  The  retail  clerk 
has  been  a  poorly  paid  and  unattractive 
figure  in  American  life  not  so  much  from 
the  job  he  has  had  as  from  the  way  he 
has  done  it.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
public  has  been  ill  served. 

Yet  there  are  enough  scattered  examples 
of  good  service  in  the  little  towns  or  at  the 
cross-roads  stores  to  show  what  a  tre- 
mendous agency  for  progress  these  estab- 
lishments can  be.  Properly  run,  they  rank 
with  the  school  and  the  church,  and  in 
many  places  they  are  even  more  powerful, 
for  one  way  or  another  they  are  exerting 
their  influence  every  day  upon  the  material 
things  of  country  living. 


THE    FATE    OF    HAJJI    BABA 

THAT  engaging  rascal,  Hajji  Baba, 
of  Ispahan,  whom  James  Morier 
published  to  the  world  ninety 
years  ago,  recounts  the  following  as  one 
of  his  adventures: 

In  the  meanwhile,  I  continued  to  sell  my 
tobacco  and  my  pipes;  but,  owing  to  my  inti- 
macy with  the  dervishes,  who  smoked  away 
all  my  profits,  I  was  obliged  to  adulterate 
the  tobacco  of  my  other  customers  considerably 
more  than  usual;  so  that,  in  fact,  they  enjoyed 
little  less  than  the  fumes  of  straw  and  decayed 
leaves. 

One  evening,  when  it  was  dusk,  and  about 
the  time  of  closing  the  bazaars,  an  old  woman  in 
rags,  apparently  double  with  age,  stopped  me, 
and  requested  me  to  dress  a  pipe  for  her  to 
smoke.  She  was  closely  veiled,  and  scarcely 
uttered  a  word  beyond  her  want.  I  filled  her 
one  of  my  very  worst  mixture;  she  put  it  in 
her  mouth;  and  at  her  spitting,  coughing,  and 
exclamations,  half-a-dozen  stout  fellows,  with 
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long  twigs  in  their  hands,  immediately  came 
up,  seized  me,  and  threw  me  on  my  back. 
The  supposed  old  woman  then  cast  off  her 
veil,  and  I  beheld  the  Mohtesib  in  person. 

The  Mohtesib  was  "an  officer  who  per- 
ambulates the  city,  and  examines  weights 
and  measures,  and  qualities  of  provisions." 
At  his  order,  Hajji  Baba  was  to  be  beaten 
on  the  soles  of  his  feet  "until  his  nails 
drop  off." 

In  view  of  this  vigilance  and  of  this 
severity  of  punishment  upon  adultera- 
tors of  the  public  food  in  happy-go-lucky 
Persia  of  a  century  ago,  there  is  a  certain 
irony  in  the  protests  that  greet  the  work 
of  sanitary  inspectors  in  Wilmington  and 
Columbus  and  Boise  to-day. 


GETTING    THE    MOST   OUT   OF 
CHRISTMAS 

THE  only  way  to  get  the  most  out 
of  Christmas  is  to  begin  about  the 
first  of  November.  Of  course, 
if  you  are  one  of  those  people  who  begin 
to  think  about  Christmas  on  the  26th  of 
December  —  whichever  Christmas  it  is, 
last  or  next  —  you  will  not  have  much  fun 
out  of  it.  The  real  time  to  plan  Christmas 
is  early  in  November,  when  you  can  buy 
your  presents  with  discrimination  and 
enjoyment  and  then  indulge  in  thirty 
days  of  pleasant  anticipation  of  giving 
them.  If  you  have  put  both  head  and 
heart  and  a  little  time  into  purchasing, 
thirty  days  is  not  too  long  to  look  forward 
to  the  day  for  presenting  them.  And 
in  getting  the  best  out  of  Christmas  your- 
self, you  will  be  saving  the  health  and 
happiness  of  thousands  of  women  and  girls 
who  work  in  the   stores. 
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THE  other  day,  a  long-time 
reader  of  the  World's  Work 
wrote  a  questioning  letter  about 
some  investments  he  had  in 
contemplation.  He  recalled, 
appreciatively,  that  his  habit  of  consulting 
regularly    with    this    magazine    on     such 


matters  began  about  five  years  ago,  when, 
in  response  to  his  first  letter  of  inquiry, 
he  received  suggestions  that  saved  him  a 
great  deal  of  trouble. 

He  did  not  say  specifically  what  the 
trouble  had  been,  but  curiosity  prompted  a 
search  of  the  records  of  his  correspondence, 
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and  the  discovery  was  made  that  the 
suggestions  he  referred  to  had  been  offered  ' 
with  the  idea  of  emphasizing  the  impor- 
tance of  some  understanding  of  "balance 
sheets"  in  determining  the  investment 
merits  or  demerits  of  corporation  stocks 
and  bonds. 

Now  is  a  good  time  to  refer  to  his  exper- 
ence;  for  during  the  last  few  weeks  the 
corporations  which  have  securities  out- 
standing in  the  hands  of  investors,  and 
which  count  June  30th  the  end  of  their 
"fiscal  year/'  have  been  casting  up  their 
accounts  and  publishing  the  results.  And 
within  the  next  few  weeks  those  whose 
fiscal  periods  correspond  with  the  calendar 
year  will  begin  to  make  known  the 
figures  that  show  their  financial  condition 

—  the  basis  of  investment  value. 

Every  investor  knows  how  indispensable 
such  statements  are  to  a  judgment  of  the 
value  of  the  stocks  and  bonds  he  buys. 
Most  investors  probably  know  how  to  read 
on  their  own  account  the  earnings  part  of 
these  reports  —  or,  as  they  are  more  or  less 
technically  called,  the  "income  accounts" 

—  with  at  least  a  fair  degree  of  under- 
standing. For  that,  simple  arithmetic 
is  about  all  that  is  needed.  Indeed, 
for  all  practical  purposes,  to  determine  the 
standing  of  the  securities  of  the  larger 
and  more  representative  corporations,  it 
is  sufficient  merely  to  figure  out  whether  or 
not  they  are  able  to  show  at  the  end  of  the 
year,  after  paying  interest  on  their  bonds 
and  dividends  on  their  stocks,  enough 
money  remaining  to  form  a  comfortable 
"margin  of  safety." 

But  for  every  case  in  which  this  kind  of 
simple  calculation  can  be  relied  upon  to 
save  the  individual  investor  from  mis- 
fortune, there  are  at  least  ten  in  which 
it  is  likely  to  prove  wholly  unreliable. 
After  all,  the  balance  sheet's  the  thing. 
Yet  a  surprisingly  large  proportion  of  the 
big  middle  class  of  investors  in  this  coun- 
try suffer  that  part  of  a  corporation  report 
to  remain  a  mystery.  Of  the  rather  rare 
investors  of  this  class  who  have  given  the 
balance  sheet  any  attention  at  all,  the 
majority  believe  that  the  whole  secret 
of  its  significance  lies  in  the  figures  called 
"surplus."  True  enough,  scarcely  any 
other  item  in  a  report  ought  to  mean  more 


than  this  one.     But  there  is  scarcely  an- 
other that  may  mean  less. 

It  developed  that  this  investor  who 
recalled  his  experience  of  five  years  ago 
had  come  near  to  being  badly  misled  by  this 
very  item  of  "surplus,"  as  reported  by  a 
large  industrial  concern.  He  had  intended 
to  invest  a  neat  little  sum  of  money  in  the 
concern's  preferred  stock,  and  apparently 
the  only  reason  why  he  took  the  precaution 
to  make  any  inquiry  about  it  was  that 
the  shares  were  selling  in  the  market  to 
yield  more  than  any  others  of  their  class. 
He  admitted  that  he  had  been  somewhat 
puzzled  about  this.  But  the  company  was 
well  known;  for  many  years  it  had  been  a 
regular  dividend  payer;  and  besides,  as 
the  investor  pointed  out  with  much  as- 
surance, it  had  accumulated  a  surplus  of 
rather  imposing  proportions.  Why  was 
this  not  a  rare  investment  opportunity? 

The  reply  was  that  the  imposing  sur- 
plus in  this  case  was  more  apparent  than 
real  —  that,  in  fact,  the  balance  sheet  as  a 
whole  revealed  a  weakness  in  the  com- 
pany's financial  position  which,  under 
the  circumstances  then  prevailing,  it 
might  conceivably  find  difficulty  in  cor- 
recting; and  that,  therefore,  there  seemed 
to  be  good  reasons  why  the  preferred  stock 
was  quoted  at  such  a  low  price. 

These  conclusions  were  based  upon  a 
little  analysis  of  the  various  items  in  the 
balance  sheet,  which  is  shown  here  sub- 
stantially as  published  by  the  company. 
It  is  typical  of  a  kind  of  abbreviated  state- 
ment of  financial  condition  which  a  large 
number  of  industrial  companies  still  ask 
the  investing  public  to  depend  upon  for 
its  enlightenment: 


ASSETS 

Cost  of  plant  and  equipment  (including 
good  will)       ........ 

Accounts  receivable     ...... 

Bills  receivable 

Cash       .......... 

Materials  and  merchandise  on  hand 


I?>6,ooo,ooo 

2,000,000 

1,000,000 

500,000 

1,500,000 


Total  assets    . 

.   $11,000,000 

LIABILITIES 

Preferred  stock  outstanding   . 

.     $2,500,000 

Common  stock  outstanding    . 

3,000,000 

Accounts  payable 

1,300,000 

Bills  payable     ....... 

2,200,000 

Surplus  ........      o 

2,000,000 

Total  liabilities 


$1 1,000,000 
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Analysis  of  a  statement  of  this  kind 
consists  in  checking  the  different  items  on 
the  liabilities  side  against  the  correspond- 
ing items  on  the  assets  side.  Thus,  this 
company's  preferred  and  common  stock 
were  taken  to  stand  for  the  cost  of  plant 
and  equipment,  including  good  will.  Ac- 
counts and  bills  payable  happened  to 
amount  to  just  the  same  as  accounts  and 
bills  receivable  and  cash  on  hand.  So 
that  there  was  left  on  the  assets  side  only 
materials  and  merchandise,  with  the  excess 
of  $500,000  of  property  and  good  will  over 
the  outstanding  stock,  to  represent  the 
$2, 000,000  surplus. 

It  was  suggested  that  this  was  hardly  the 
kind  of  surplus  which  could  be  taken  as 
an  indication  of  the  safety  of  the  stock. 
It  was  not  the  kind  which  the  investor 
doubtless  had  in  mind,  namely,  a  reserve 
against  emergency.  It  was  a  surplus  that 
was  represented  by  assets  whose  value 
depended  entirely  upon  the  prosperity 
of  the  company  itself.  And  it  was  even 
probable  that  its  size  was  to  be  accounted 
for  quite  largely  either  by  a  valuation  of 
property  at  original  cost,  without  tak- 
ing proper  consideration  of  depreciation 
through  use,  or  by  a  too  optimistic  val- 
uation of  good  will. 

Looking  at  the  statement  in  another 
way,  it  was  found  that  in  respect  to  what 
the  accountant  calls  "working  capital" 
the  company's  condition  was  not  a  healthy 
one.  Working  capital,  it  was  explained, 
meant  an  excess  of  current  assets,  in- 
cluding such  items  in  the  balance  sheet 
under  review  as  bills  and  accounts  re- 
ceivable, cash  and  materials  and  mer- 
chandise on  hand  over  current  liabilities, 
such  as  bills  and  accounts  payable.  In 
this  case,  there  was  an  apparent  excess  of 
that  kind,  amounting  to  $1,500,000.  But 
if,  as  prudence  almost  always  dictated,  some 
allowance  were  to  be  made  for  the  possi- 
bility of  bad  debts  having  been  included 
among  the  "receivables,"  and  unsalable 
goods  among  the  "merchandise  on  hand," 
it  might  be  doubted  that  the  actual  working 
capital  was  adequate  for  the  company's 
requirements. 

Unless  all  signs  failed,  this  investor  was 
told  frankly,  the  company  would  before 
very  long  find  itself  in  need  of  ready  money. 


It  did  not  necessarily  follow  that  the  money 
would  not  be  forthcoming  to  meet  the 
emergency.  Bankers  might  be  found  who 
would  be  willing  to  furnish  it  on  the  security 
of  a  mortgage  on  the  unencumbered  real 
estate.  Or,  following  a  common  practice, 
the  company  might  sell  an  issue  of  short- 
term  notes.  But  in  either  of  these  events 
the  preferred  stock  would  have  its  posi- 
tion weakened  materially,  at  least  for  the 
time  being.  Therefore,  all  things  con- 
sidered, the  stock  did  not  seem  to  be  a 
very  rare  bargain  at  the  price. 

It  happened  that  the  company's  need 
for  money  came  sooner,  and  brought  about 
a  crisis  more  serious,  than  could  have  been 
foretold  from  the  report.  Within  a  month, 
two  of  the  largest  creditors  got  impatient 
for  the  settlement  of  their  accounts,  and 
had  the  company  placed  in  the  hands  of 
receivers.  Subsequently,  there  was  a  re- 
organization, in  which  the  stockholders 
had  to  make  a  good  deal  of  sacrifice  to 
clear  up  the  company's  finances. 

This,  then,  was  the  trouble  that  had  been 
avoided  by  the  investor  who  came  near 
making  the  mistake  about  a  surplus. 
It  is  told  here  in  some  detail  because  it  is  a 
kind  of  trouble  with  which  the  careless 
buyer  of  securities,  especially  securities 
of  the  industrial  type,  is  in  danger  of 
being    confronted    at    almost    any    time. 

In  justice  to  the  corporations  it  must 
be  said  that  at  the  present  time  a  much 
larger  proportion  of  companies  are  follow- 
ing the  practice  of  making  their  sur- 
plus more  real  by  putting  more  of  their 
profits  into  assets  whose  values  do  not 
fluctuate  with  the  ups  and  downs  of  their 
business.  But  a  great  many  companies 
are  still  bidding  for  the  favor  of  the  invest- 
ing public  whose  balance  sheets  seem  to 
indicate  conditions  in  many  respects  similar 
to  those  found  in  the  case  of  the  company 
whose  fate  has  been  described. 

Of  course,  such  skin-deep  analyses  as 
the  one  suggested  here  cannot  be  expected 
always  to  tell  the  whole  story.  The 
investor  must  bear  in  mind  that  such  state- 
ments do  not  necessarily  depict  actual 
conditions,  but  only  conditions  accord- 
ing to  the  corporation's  books.  Thus, 
it  sometimes  happens  that  a  balance  sheet 
full    of    investment    assurance    is    found 
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eventually  to  have  been  the  work  of  a  the  investor  who  will  not  take  the  trouble 

skilful   and   optimistic   book-keeper;   and  to  understand  the  elementary  principles 

that  another  balance  sheet  of  less  favor-  involved  in  the  make-up  of  such  reports 

able  aspect  may  conceal  an  unexpected  cannot  hope  to  be  able  to  exercise  competent 

amount  of  financial  strength.     However,  investment  judgment. 


THE  DAY'S  WORK  OF  A  PUBLIC 

SCHOOL  TEACHER 

HELPING   TO   ADAPT   AN    EDUCATIONAL    "  SYSTEM  "    TO   THE    INDIVIDUAL   NEEDS   OF 
SEVEN    HUNDRED   THOUSAND   CHILDREN    IN    GREATER   NEW   YORK 

BY 

ADELE   MARIE   SHAW 

A    T  INTERVALS  some  New  York  theatrical  colony,  some  solid,  old-family 

i\        City  business  man  writes  the  streets,    and    the    thousands    of    modest, 

/  \       newspapers  about  the  bad  pen-  detached  homes  that  surround  the  build- 

I    "\      manship,  the  worse  grammar,  ing.     Corona,  Middle  Village,  Fresh  Pond, 

-^        ^    the  general   slovenliness   that  Forest   Hills,    Bath   Beach,    Bayside,   As-- 

have  survived  public  school  training  in  the  toria,  Glendale,  Maspeth,  and   Brooklyn, 

person  of  a  derelict  office  boy.     Mr.  Tim-  even  Manhattan,  furnish  us  pupils.     Four 

merman,  the  city  paymaster,  also  "wants  years  ago  we  had  less  than  five  hundred 

to  know."     He  produces  letters,  damning  pupils  with  nine  teachers;  at  the  present 

letters,  phonetically  spelled  by  teachers,  time  we  have  twelve  hundred  pupils  with 

They  are  indeed  shocking,  those  epistolary  forty-five  teachers. 

efforts,  as  shocking  as  the  application  sent  One   day   with   us   would   cheer   those 

by  a  college   woman   to   the  late  Calvin  despondent  ones  who  say  that  the  public 

Patterson,    principal    of   the  Girls'    High  school  system  is  a  machine.     They  would 

School  of   Brooklyn.     I   saw  that  letter,  perceive   that   our  growth  is  not  only  in 

In  it  the  writer  asked  for  a  "birth"  in  Mr.  bulk  but  in  "practical  efficiency." 

Patterson's  school.  For  example,  we  make  use  of  our  very 

As  for  me,  I  am  a  schoolmarm.     I  teach  overcrowding.     Here  is  a  spot  inundated 

in   this  system  that  produces  —  I  admit  with   people   almost   over   night.     School 

it  —  some  pupils  who  cannot   spell,   nor  registration    leaps    ahead    of    equipment, 

read,  nor  walk,  nor  sit,  nor  rise  up  and  Are  we  supposed  to  demand  sympathy,  to 

go,   with  the  intelligence  of  a  defective  relax  our  standards?     We  are  not.     When 

guinea  pig.     My  work  shop  —  the  New-  the  need  of  more  bookshelves  and  another 

town  High  School  —  is  in  the  outskirts,  table   becomes   nipping,    the   joinery   de- 

a  newish,  city-suburban  affair,  housed  in  partment  is  notified;  the  pupils  make  the 

a  gabled  building  that  was  once  a  primary  bookshelves    and    the    table.     Even    the 

hive.     The  section  is  getting  the  resist-  newest,  youngest  child  in  the  place  takes 

less  overflow  of  Manhattan's  tide  of  popu-  a  pride  in  these  home-made  furnishings, 

lation.     Though  our  pupils  come  chiefly  Dressmakers   of   the   hopeful  'teens  take 

from   Queens    Borough,   the  area  of  our  much  glory  to  themselves  for  producing 

influence   is   enormous.     It    reaches    into  trim,    workmanlike   garments  —  stout   or 

a  city  tenement  district,  a  suburban  slum,  dainty  —  even  in  the  restricted  comfort 

several  villages  that  are  a  mere  succession  of  a  basement  store-room.     We  are  not 

of  market  gardens  though  they  are  a  part  a  manual  training  school;  we  are  just  a 

of  Greater  New  York,  a  rather  "swagger"  school,   struggling  like  the  rest  to  make 
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clumsy  young  people  deft,  accurate  first  of  kindly  wisdom  to  share  with  us  about 
and  afterward  quick  —  hands,  mind,  the  two?  It  was  through  their  wise 
spirit.  Succeed?  Of  course  we  don't  principal,  Miss  Lawlor,  of  a  Corona  school, 
altogether,  but  it's  a  thing  to  make  the  that  we  first  knew  Annunciata's  mother 
least  of  us  exalted,  the  way  we  get  re-  had  been  beaten  by  the  father  the  very 
suits.  We  do  get  them.  They  sprout  hour  the  little  girl  saw  the  light  —  be- 
in  the  midst  of  discouragement,  failure,  cause  she  was  a  girl;  that  the  child  rose  at 
blunders.     And  they  are  "practical."  four  and  did  the  washing  before  she  walked 

Pupils   learn   in   difficult   conditions   to  to  school;    that  Toto  disported  care-free, 

distinguish  essentials.     For  example,  the  the  idol  of  the  household.     The  grammar 

first  need  of  a  school  library  is  books,  with  school  had  tried  and  we  went  on  trying 

a  mind  capable  of  fitting  book  to  reader.  —  to  inspire  'Nunciata,    to  make  a  man 

Floor  space,  cabinets,  numbering  machine  of  Toto.     When  a  boy  does   good   work 

are    desirable;    they    are    not    essentials,  we   write    his    grammar    school   principal 

Our  library  is  a  little  room  where  Miss  about  him.     We  see  to  it  that  the  initial 

Bedell's   desk   is   jostled    by   mine.     The  impulse    of    the    lower    grades    is    made 

room  is  also  a  recitation  hall  and  the  office  cumulative  in  the  upper  grades,   that  a 

of  the  principal,  Dr.  James  D.  Dillingham,  child's  education  is  a  continuous  stream, 

In   one   school   year,  counting  the  books  not  a  series  of  jerks. 

lent   for   summer   reading,   we   circulated  Every  public  advantage  given  by  the 

twelve  thousand  volumes  from  this  com-  city   we    capture.     The    most    easily   ac- 

posite  school  and  office  room.     Reading  cessible   public   institution   is   the   public 

clubs   meet   here;   coaching   classes   fore-  library.     In  plain  sight,   in  all  the  local 

gather   here;   individual    pupils   and   stu-  branches  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation,  lie 

dent    committees    come    here    to    wrestle  our  school   lists   of  recommended   books, 

with  reference  books,  magazines,  papers,  Real   use  of  a   city's   clean   resources   to 

clippings,  pictures,  given  or  lent  by  the  counteract   its   grossly   sensual   appeal   is 

Board    of    Education,    by    the    principal,  part  of  the   "system."     It  is  only  part, 

by  teachers,   by  friends,   by  the  janitor,  Inside,  in  the  daily  drill  under  our  own 

by  the  scholars  themselves.     Out  of  the  roof,    we    must    find    a  myriad  ways   to 

wrestle   under   such   conditions   is   bound  strengthen  the  soft  fibre  of  the  growing 

to  appear  some  measure  of  restraint,  of  mind,  to  make  labor  "tell,"  among  other 

concentration.      We     have     learned     to  things  to  save  time.     On  my  home  desk 

"camp    out"    in    lusty   faith,    to    supply  are    compositions.     Some    of    them    are 

some  of  our  own    wants,   to    define  our  reproductions  of  evening  lectures  furnished 

own    needs.     Next   year   the   commercial  by  the  "system;"  we  give  credits  for  at- 

department    begins   work   with   a   set   of  tendance    at     these    lectures.     Some    of 

real,  up-to-date  typewriter  desks.     Hith-  them  are  science,  civics,  even  mathemat- 

erto  our  machines  have  rested  on  shelves,  ics  lessons  that  come  to  me  as   English 

Do  you  suppose  any  one  will  scratch  those  essays.     To  her  description  of  butterflies 

precious    desks?     We    have    been    taught  and    moths,    for    Miss    Hewins,    Marian 

their  value.     This  is  one  of  the  "results."  has  added  a  less  technical  paragraph;  Ben 

What   makes    more    for   practical    effi-  has  done  the  same  with  "An  Hour  in  the 

ciency  than  organic  unity?     We  fight  to  Aldermanic    Council,"    written    for    Dr. 

preserve  and   strengthen  our  living  con-  Preston.     I    get   a   picture  of  the   insect 

nection  with  the  grammar  schools  first,  and   the  alderman,   each   in   his   habitat, 

the  college  afterward.     On  visiting  days  The  shop  pupil  tells  Mr.  Messenger  about 

some    of    us    go    to    elementary    schools.  "The   Making  of  a   Morris   Chair;"   the 

Grammar  school  principals  and  teachers  domestic  science  girl  instructs  Miss  Low 

welcome   us;   their  classrooms    teach    us.  in   the  way  in  which   "my  mother  and 

Why    should    we    laboriously    acquire    a  me"   served   a   "perfectly   beautiful   lun- 

knowledge  of  the  conditions   that   make  cheon"  for  five  guests  so  they  "all  said 

Annunciata   dull    and    her    brother  Toto  they  never  seen  such  pretty  ways  of  eating 

lazy  when  expert  care  has  already  a  wealth  yet."     Why    shouldn't    the    portrayal    of 
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these  enterprises  be  credited  and  criti-  is  no  mother.  She  is  excused  if  she  is 
cised  by  an  English  teacher  as  well  as  by  not  present  at  the  opening  exercises, 
the  joinery  and  the  cooking  teacher?  Bouckelman  had  a  grim  accident  and  is 
Sometimes,  at  his  request,  we  send  them  slow  in  getting  back  his  power  to  think, 
all  up  to  Mr.  Slater,  the  penmanship  He  grieved  about  "being  out."  An  hour 
teacher.  This  interchange  shows  pupils  a  day  he  recites;  then  he  is  excused.  His 
that  every  teacher  respects  the  work  of  mind  is  content,  his  recovery  assured,  he 
every  other  teacher,  that  what  is  done  sees  the  "fellows/'  and  they  learn  to  be 
in  one  mind-training  division  counts  in  all.  a  little  gentle  toward  him.  He  is  not 
Machine  indeed!  Work  would  be  easier  dealing  with  a  machine, 
for  teachers  if  the  educational  system  of  Meletti  brings  back  the  Scientific  Amer- 
our  city  were  a  machine.  The  principle  ican  and  seizes  another  as  if  he  feared 
of  action,  the  final  rule  of  decision,  is  Fate  would  reach  out  and  snatch  it  from 
constructive  work  for  Sue  and  Johnny,  his  grasp.  Three  months  ago  we  feared 
not  for  grade  i  A  and  grade  4B.  Meletti  was  a  defective.  Then  the  human, 
"When  I  first  came  to  this  school/'  wholesome,  friendly  Miss  Seiber  discov- 
said  a  new  teacher,  "  I  felt  like  a  country  ered  the  boy  smuggling  into  recitation  — 
minister's  wife."  inside  a  disguising  cover  that  read  "The 
Our  principal  has  no  private  corner  Secret  Hoard  of  the  Castaways"  —  a 
where  he  can  hear  the  confidences  of  treatise  on  electricity.  She  rejoiced  aloud, 
graduate  or  undergraduate,  but  the  supply  She  lent  him  books.  She  sent  him  to  an 
closet  is  large,  and  lighted.  There,  among  engineer  who  showed  him  marvels.  From 
adroitly  stacked  piles  of  books,  of  micro-  vacuity  he  has  risen  to  the  point  where 
scopes,  chalk,  and  ink  wells,  much  youth-  he  can,  haltingly,  talk;  he  has  "passed" 
ful  tragedy  has  been  assuaged,  a  variety  in  three  subjects.  We  believe  him  an 
of  youthful  faults  assailed,  a  whole  swarm  undeveloped  genius.  He  feels  his  im- 
of  disagreements  adjusted.  With  every  provement  is  worth  a  deal  to  that  German 
pupil  goes  a  story,  and  that  story  is  teacher.  It  is.  He  does  not  believe  he 
known  to  at  least  one  person  in  authority  is  being  "ground  out"  by  a  machine, 
who  cares.  'Toinette,  who  said  she  could  not  mas- 
Take  a  few  of  the  group  who  have  been  ter  a  line  of  that  ode  on  "  Immorality,"  is 
to-day  in  the  library;  each  is  in  one  of  asking  for  more  of  the  "Idylls  of  the 
my  English  classes.  Their  stories,  there-  King."  George,  who  said  he  liked  "The 
fore,  I  know.  Here  is  little  Bartelmas  Biograph  of  a  Grizzly,  by  Satan,"  is  beam- 
and  his  still  smaller  chum,  Periander.  ing  as  he  returns  the  "First  Jungle  Book." 
They  are  sturdy  lads,  but  six  months  ago  In  each  case  there  is  an  appreciable  in- 
one  of  them  was  a  sickly  parody  of  him-  dividual  gain.  Even  Minnie,  who  hates 
self,  and  the  other  was  twitching  with  a  book  as  she  hates  a  bath,  is  becoming 
"nerves."  We  consulted  father,  mother,  less  sullen.  The  librarian  has  coaxed  her 
family  doctor;  the  boys  were  given  double  from  "She  Loved  But  She  Left  Him"  to 
sets  of  books,  one  to  keep  at  home,  one  "Rebecca  of  Sunnybrook  Farm;"  the 
to  keep-  at  school.  With  arms  freed,  school  nurse  will  finally  beguile  her  to 
they  could  walk  and  hold  their  backs  soap  and  suds.  Jimmy,  whose  father  has 
straight.  Their  recitations  were  ar-  been  slowly  dying  all  the  term,  is  getting 
ranged  to  begin  at  quarter  past  ten  and  his  working  papers.  The  father  is  gone, 
they  were  told  not  to  appear  earlier,  but  we  have  given  all  the  time  of  the  sad 
Plenty  of  sleep,  a  leisurely  breakfast,  a  expectancy  to  straight,  hard  preparation 
three-mile  tramp  (taken  lately  twice  a  in  English  and  commercial  drill,  with  a 
day)  and  now,  no  more  anemia,  no  more  daily  hint  of  what  employers  want  in 
"nerves,"  no  more  twitching.  They  are  boys;  every  purely  cultural  subject  has 
good  students;  both  are  promoted.  They  been  dropped;  every  second  of  time  uti- 
were  not  dealt  with  by  a  machine.  lized  for  the  single  end,  immediate 
Annie  gets  her  father's  breakfast  and  money-getting.  Miss  McAulirTe  has 
dresses  her  little  sisters  for  school.     There  found   Jimmy   a    position.     Jimmy    will 
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start  holding  tight  to  the  school's  invisible  sition  on  "  What  This  Country  Owes  the 

hand.      Our     rebellious,     sharp-tempered  Land  of   My  Ancestors."     "We  owe  to 

truant,  Grull,  is  returning  a  musical  novel;  Germany   more    philosophies   and   better 

he  is  being  remade  by  the  music  master,  kinds  of  beers,  with  honey-cakes  and  toys, 

Carl  Schmidt,  who  has  put  him  into  the  music  operas,  too,"  runs  an  honest  tribute, 

orchestra  and  is  giving  him  private  help  Once  the  public  schools  of  New  York 

to  keep  him  there.     Smith  brings  wearily  City  were  the  natural  asylum  where  the 

to  rest  his  library  book,  "The  West  in  the  old-time  politician  bestowed  his  penniless 

East."     Once   he   had   a   word   of   bored  aunt,  his  sickly  sister,  his  needy  friend, 

condemnation   for  every   book   made   by  But  the  world  has  moved — or  been  moved, 

man.     But  Smith  is  now  almost  animated  "I  am  a  widow;  my  daughter  must  grad- 

in   disagreement   with    Mr.    Price   Collier  uate,"  is  no  longer  a  telling  plea.     You 

on   the   Japanese   question.     Everywhere  may  be  seven  times  widowed  but  not  for 

behind  the  evolution  of  these  human  units  that   shall   you  foist   upon   the   graduate 

is  the  personality  of  the  human  teacher,  rolls  of  our  training  schools  a  girl  Who  has 

"How  do  you  teach  self-government?"  neither  the  wit  nor  the  courage  to  win 
Is  that  what  you  ask?  I  don't  know  that  her  graduating  mark, 
we  have  ever  had  time  to  name  it,  but  Years  and  years  ago  a  distressed  Brook- 
watch  our  many  associations  at  their  work,  Iyn  parent  had  a  lazy  daughter. 
theCercle  Francais,  the  Deutscher Verein,  "If  seventy-five  cents  would  be  of  any 
the  Debating  Society,  the  Dramatic  use  to  you,"  began  the  parent  to  the  lazy 
Club,  and  the  two  big  school  organizations,  daughter's  teacher. 

One  is  open  to  all  the  world;    the  other         "I   beg    your  pardon "  began  the 

demands  not  only  a  fair  scholarship  but  teacher  in  reply. 

a  record  of  school  service.     One  boy  that  "  I  ain't  rich  but  if  seventy-five  cents," 

was  liked  by  everybody  was  barred  out  urged  the  mother  again,  and  the  woman 

of  the  second  for  two  years  because  he  of   many  degrees   realized   that   she   was 

promised  to  do  things  and  did  not  always  being  offered   a   bribe   to   pass   the   lazy 

"show  up."     A  sub-group  of  this  league  daughter  into  the  next  grade, 

is    called    the    Auxilium.     Its    members  Many   years   ago    I    visited    a    public 

volunteer    to   coach    the    backward,    the  school  in  Manhattan  and  was  shown  the 

recently  ill,  the  frightened.     For  one  hour  work    of    two     "crack"     teachers.     The 

a  week  after  school  each  teaches  the  sub-  adjective  is   their  principal's.      The  first 

ject  in  which  she  is  most  proficient.     This  teacher's  skirt  and  waist  did  not  connect; 

is  quite  apart  from  the  teachers'  efforts  her  hair  was    uncombed.     "  I  don't   give 

with    kept-ins.     In    a    year  of    successful  them  no  lessons  the  first  day,"  she  said, 

experiment  sixty  pupil  tutors  have  helped  amiably   withal.     She   was    not   an   ugly 

several    hundred    who    have    asked    their  teacher,   just   a  frowsy  one.     The  other's 

aid.     Many  of  those  with  names  on  pro-  room  was  darkly  illumined  by  one  window 

motion  rolls  owe  their  place  to  their  fellow  in  front  of  the  class  that  sat  crammed  on 

pupils.     Organic    school     life    has     been  backless  benches,  their  text  books  under 

strengthened;  the  sixty  have  become  more  foot.     To  a  raucous  "one-two-three"  they 

"practically  efficient."     This   work   Miss  ducked,  clutched,    emerged.      They    read 

Powers  and  Miss  Eggleston  (mathematics)  while  they  were  gazing  into  space;  they 

started  and  carried  out.  knew  the  book  by  heart. 

Eighty-four  per  cent,  of  our  New  York  There   are    seventeen    thousand   of   us 

children  are  born  of  foreign-born  parents,  now,  teachers  in  the  city  of  New  York. 

The  star    teacher  of  half   a  dozen    post  Not   all  of  us,  gentle    reader,  would    be 

graduate  courses  will  fail  if  she  shrinks  welcome  at  your  hearth.     We  are  not  all 

from  "the  foreigner."     Children  of  these  of  us  wise,   witty,   kindly,  firm,   perfect! 

transplanted   homes  are  too  often  made  But  the  old  days  are  gone;  all  of  us  are 

ashamed  of  their  heritage,  and  yet  they  trained;  most  of  us  are  trying  —  trying  to 

and  their  interested  fathers  and  mothers  preserve   the   rightful   inheritance  of  the 

will  put  proud  enthusiasm  into  a  compo-  city's  children. 


JAMES   C.    McREYNOLDS 


ATTORNEY-GENERAL    AND    BELIEVER    IN    THE    SHERMAN    LAW 

SIXTH  ARTICLE  OF 

WHO  GOVERN  THE  UNITED  STATES 

BY 

BURTON   J.    HENDRICK 


PROBABLY  no  appointment 
the  President  had  to  make 
gave  him  more  anxiety  than 
the  selection  of  a  suitable 
man  for  the  Attorney-Gen- 
eralship. The  position  demanded  a  man 
skilled  in  corporation  law  who  was,  at  the 
same  time,  without  entangling  alliances 
with  great  corporations.  This  descrip- 
tion seems  practically  a  contradiction  in 
terms,  for  how  could  a  man  be  a  corpora- 
tion lawyer  without  a  corporation  prac- 
tice? Most  Attorneys-General,  at  least 
those  who  have  filled  the  post  in  recent 
years,  have  been  temporarily  borrowed 
from  a  lucrative  practice  closely  associ- 
ated with  large  business  interests.  The 
circumstances  attending  the  new  Admin- 
istration, however,  conspired  to  make  the 
enforcement  of  the  Sherman  anti-trust 
law  the  one  conspicuous  duty  of  the  Dem- 
ocratic Department  of  Justice.  Possibly 
a  Wall  Street  lawyer  might  perform  this 
duty  quite  acceptably;  Mr.  Wickersham, 
for  example,  started  more  suits  against 
the  offending  corporations  than  did  any  of 
his  predecessors;  but  Mr.  Wilson  did  not 
care  to  take  any  chances. 

While  the  politicians  and  general  ad- 
visers were  suggesting  names,  the  Presi- 
dent's mind  kept  reverting  to  a  certain 
Southern  Democrat  who  had  been  almost 
indispensable  to  the  law-enforcing  pro- 
gramme of  the  preceding  Republican  Ad- 
ministrations. Other  men  had  more  im- 
portant political  recommendations;  there 
were  others  whose  more  pretentious  names 
might  have  added  a  greater  temporary 
prestige  to  the  Administration;  but  there 
was  none  who  seemed  to  have  the  quali- 
fications    of     Mr.   McReynolds   for    the 


task  itself.  He  not  only  had  a  reputation 
for  ability,  force,  and  personal  and  pro- 
fessional decency,  but  he  acceptably  met 
the  one  indispensable  need:  he  was  a  great 
corporation  lawyer  without  an  extensive 
corporation  practice.  It  was  not  for  want 
of  opportunity  that  Mr.  McReynolds  had 
not  developed  profitable  relations  with 
banks  and  railroads;  indeed,  after  two  or 
three  months'  experience,  in  1907  he  had 
surrendered  a  retainer  with  the  Wall  Street 
law  firm  of  Cravath,  Henderson  &  de  Gers- 
dorfT  to  re-enter  the  Government's  service. 

Mr.  McReynolds's  extensive  knowledge 
of  corporation  law  had  been  acquired  as  a 
public  prosecutor  and  had  revolved  largely 
around  the  enforcement  of  the  anti-trust 
law.  There  is  probably  no  man  living  in 
America  to-day  who  has  a  more  detailed 
knowledge  of  that  historic  statute.  More- 
over, Mr.  McReynolds  had  been  associ- 
ated, in  one  capacity  or  another,  with  the 
Attorney-General's  office  for  ten  years. 
He  had  an  advantage  which  no  other  mem- 
ber of  Mr.  Wilson's  Cabinet  had:  of  know- 
ing his  department  intimately.  When  he 
took  charge  on  March  4th  he  did  not 
have  to  serve  an  apprenticeship;  he  knew 
intimately  nearly  all  his  important  sub- 
ordinates and  had  a  close  acquaintance 
with  the  department's  important  busi- 
ness. When  he  sat  down  at  his  desk, 
therefore,  the  machinery  went  on  quietly 
and  expeditiously.  Ten  minutes  after 
he  had  taken  the  oath  of  office,  Mr. 
McReynolds  was  busy  with  the  most  baf- 
fling question  facing  the  department  — 
the  dissolution  agreement  of  the  Union 
and  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  Companies. 

Those  surrounding  Mr.  McReynolds 
are  not  likely  to  forget  that  he  is  the  de- 
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partment  head.  He  smiles  often,  fre-  solitary,  least  worldly  men  now  in  pub- 
quently  tells  a  joke,  or  even  a  funny  story;  lie  life.  He  simply  has  a  job  to  do; 
but  mental  capacity,  temperamental  or-  he  is  trying  to  do  it  honestly  and  sincere- 
derliness,  and  nervous  force  are  his  pre-  ly.  It  is  no  mere  commonplace  to  say 
dominant  qualities.  His  personality  is  that  self-aggrandizement  has  no  influence 
the  kind  usually  described  as  "impres-  upon  his  public  conduct.  His  office  equip- 
sive":  it  impressed  ail  his  playmates  ment  includes  no  press  agent;  the  begin- 
as  a  boy  and  his  fellow  students  in  col-  ning  and  the  end  of  his  official  life  are  the 
lege,  and  afterward  had  the  same  effect  long  rows  of  legal  volumes,  the  briefs,  the 
upon  a  body  of  men  not  especially  noted  investigations,  the  court  calendars,  and  the 
for  its  impressibility  —  the  Supreme  Court  correspondence  that  are  involved  in  the 
of  the  United  States.  Perhaps  Mr.  handling  of  twenty  thousand  law  suits. 
McReynolds's  exterior  explains  this  some-  He  has  made  few  changes  in  his  office;  the 
what,  for  he  is  really  a  fine  figure  of  a  man.  staff  is  essentially  the  same  as  it  was  under 
He  is  tall,  broad-shouldered,  with  a  finely  Mr.  Wickersham.  He  displays  no  appe- 
shaped  head.  His  face  is  extremely  tite  for  the  several  thousand  jobs* — mar- 
mobile.  Ordinarily  severe  and  sometimes  shals,  district  attorneys,  and  the  like  — 
forbidding,  it  breaks  at  times  into  the  now  being  filled  by  good  Republicans, 
most  winning,  all-pervading  smile;  and  When  a  man's  term  expires,  Mr.  McRey- 
this,  with  an  unusual  voice  that  sounds  nolds  usually  appoints  a  Democrat  in  his 
all  notes  in  the  chromatic  scale,  consti-  place;  but  the  "headman's""  role  is  not  for 
tute  his  "charm/"  However,  his  per-  him.  Politics  he  understands  only  re- 
sonality  chiefly  suggests  business,  order,  motely.  Mr.  McReynolds  has  not  made 
precision,  logic.  His  hair  is  nicely  brushed;  a  single  public  speech  since  the  fourth  of 
his  clothes  are  neat  and  in  good  taste;  March.  It  would  never  occur  to  him  to 
his  footgear  is  up-to-date  and  properly  follow  the  example  of  his  predecessor,  who 
shined.  His  desk  does  not  teem  with  the  at  one  time  acted  as  the  political  mouth- 
abundant  disorder  that  is  sometimes  piece  of  his  Administration.  Mr.  McRey- 
hailed  as  as  indication  of  genius.  Every-  nolds  may  make  many  "  breaks/'  but  they 
thing  is  laid  away  in  its  appointed  pigeon-  are  much  more  likely  to  come  from  caring 
hole;  Mr.  McReynolds  is  so  insistent  on  too  little  about  the  game  of  politics  than 
having  things  in  their  proper  places  that  from  caring  too  much, 
sometimes  his  subordinates  refer  to  the  Mr.  McReynolds  is  a  Kentuckian.  He 
fact  that  he  is  an  old  bachelor.  He  ar-  was  born  in  the  little  town  of  Elkton  — 
rives  at  his  office  at  a  stated  time,  sees  about  sixty  miles  from  Nashville,  Tenn., 
people,  receives  his  lieutenants,  attends  — in  1862.  His  father,  Dr.  John  O. 
to  public  business,  lunches,  and  dines,  all  McReynolds,  was  one  of  the  most  celebra- 
according  to  a  regular  routine.  He  has  ted  doctors  in  the  South.  He  was  a  man  of 
few  pleasures:  an  occasional  evening  on  commanding  influence  in  his  section;  in 
a  roof  garden  with  a  few  friends,  a  visit  a  district  torn  between  a  divided  alle- 
to  the  theatre,  a  dinner  party  or  a  recep-  giance  to  North  and  South,  he  was  a  ram- 
tion,  a  story-telling  circle  around  a  log  fire  pant    secessionist.        The    elder    McRey- 

—  these  are  almost  the  only  diversions  nolds's  fame  as  a  physician  brought  him 
that  interrupt  the  steady  grind  of  the  man  wealth,  and  so  the  boyhood  of  the  Attor- 
who  is  probably  the  hardest  worked  lawyer  ney-General,  though  spent  in  the  South  in 
in  the  United  States.  the  period  following  the  Civil  War,  was 

Through  it  all  Mr.  McReynolds  main-  prosperous  and  happy.  He  received  his 
tains  an  amazing  serenity:  public  criti-  academic  training  at  Vanderbilt  Univer- 
cism  —  and  no  Cabinet  officer,  unless  it  sity,  in  Nashville.  His  classmates  re- 
be  Mr.  Bryan,  has  received  nearly  so  much  member  him  as  a  regularly  living,  studious 

—  he  meets  with  an  abiding  faith  in  his  young   man,   with   a   particular   bent   on 
own  motives  mingled  with  a  half  regret,  science    and    mathematics.        He    gradu- 
half  contempt,  for  those  who  assail  him  —  ated  first  in  a  class  of  about  a  hundred, 
in  a  word,  one  of  the  most  detached,  most  At    the    University    of    Virginia    law 
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school,  which  Mr.  McReynolds  entered  in 
1882,  his  success  was  similarly  distin- 
guished. Mr.  John  B.  Minor,  one  of  the 
greatest  of  American  law  teachers,  pre- 
sided over  this  famous  institution.  Mr. 
McReynolds's  class  included  several  men 
who  have  since  become  widely  known, 
especially  Mr.  Oscar  W.  Underwood. 
Mr.  Underwood  and  Mr.  McReynolds, 
however,  represented  different  academic 
types.  Mr.  Underwood  was  something 
of  a  dandy:  he  kept  a  horse,  and  had  a 
Negro  valet.  To  him,  existence  at  the 
University  signified  more  than  law  books; 
to  Mr.  McReynolds,  however,  these  same 
law  books  were  really  the  thing.  His 
associates  acclaimed  him  as  easily  the 
first  man  in  the  class  in  knowledge  and 
in  mental  power,  but  outside  of  the  lec- 
ture rooms  they  saw  little  of  him.  Al- 
though he  had  a  fine  physique,  he  was 
not  given  to  athletics;  he  did  not  play 
poker,  nor  drink,  nor  smoke,  nor  —  his  old 
friends  seem  to  think  it  necessary  to  add 

—  chew.  He  was  not  a  "mollycoddle,"  but 
his  life  was  strictly  systematic  and  cor- 
rect. He  was  something  of  a  reader, 
though  not  much  given  to  general  liter- 
ature. His  diversions  were  science,  math- 
ematics, perhaps  a  little  economics  and 
history.  By  taking  a  special  summer 
course  given  by  Professor  Minor  he  was 
able  to  do  all  the  required  work  in  a  little 
more  than  a  year. 

In  1885,  Mr.  McReynolds  found  him- 
self in  Washington,  as  private  secretary 
to  Senator  Jackson,  of  Tennessee  —  after- 
ward a  member  of  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court.  A  year  or  two  later  he 
opened  a  law  office  in  Nashville,  Tenn. 
There  he  stayed  until  1903.  He  was 
never  a  spectacular  advocate,  but  he 
rapidly  went  ahead.  Though  he  occa- 
sionally entered  the  municipal  campaigns 

—  in  the  periodical  attempts  that  were 
made  to  "clean  up  the  town"  —  he  had 
little  to  do  with  politics.  The  Bryan 
campaign  of  1896,  however,  drew  him  for 
a  time  out  of  his  shell.  Though  Mr. 
McReynolds  now  sits  at  the  same  Cabinet 
table  with  the  Democratic  leader  of  six- 
teen years  ago,  he  had  little  use  for  his 
political  ideas  then.  He  went  so  far  as 
to  "bolt"  the  Bryan  campaign,  and  to  be- 


come that  thing  especially  hateful  to 
the  orthodox  —  a  "gold  Democrat."  On 
this  issue  he  accepted  a  nomination  for 
Congress  in  the  old  "Hermitage  district" 
—  the  Andrew  Jackson  district.  John 
Wesley  Gaines  was  his  opponent.  Mr. 
Gaines  won  by  a  large  majority,  and  Mr. 
McReynolds  resumed  his  law  practice. 
An  intimate  friendship  which  he  estab- 
lished at  this  time  with  Mr.  Jacob  M. 
Dickinson  really  formed  the  starting  point 
of  his  career.  Judge  Dickinson,  then  the 
leader  of  the  Nashville  bar,  was  another 
Democratic  lawyer  whom  Republican  Ad- 
ministrations frequently  impressed  into 
service.  He  was  Federal  solicitor  from 
1899  to  1 90 1,  counsel  for  the  United 
States  before  the  Alaskan  Boundary  Trib- 
unal in  1903,  and  the  first  Secretary  of 
War  in  President  Taft's  Cabinet.  One  day 
in  1903  Mr.  Dickinson  dropped  into  At- 
torney-General Knox's  office  in  Wash- 
ington. Mr.  Knox  was  full  of  trouble; 
business  was  accumulating  at  an  alarming 
rate,  and  he  found  himself  hopelessly  dis- 
couraged in  his  attempts  to  get  capable 
assistants. 

"  Don't  you  know  of  a  good  lawyer 
1  can  appoint  Assistant  Attorney-Gen- 
eral?" he  asked  Mr.  Dickinson. 

'Yes,  I  know  just  the  man,"  said  his 
visitor;  "there's  only  one  objection  you 
can  have  to  him." 

"What's  that?" 

"He's  a  Democrat." 

"  I  don't  care  if  he  is,"  replied  Mr.  Knox. 
"All  I  want  is  a  man  who  knows  the  law. 
Most  of  our  good  lawyers  seem  to  be  Dem- 
ocrats, anyway,"  he  added. 

Mr.  McReynolds's  appointment  was 
made  immediately.  He  spent  four  years 
at  his  new  post  —  from  1903  to  1907. 
In  a  few  months  he  was  generally  recog- 
nized as  the  most  capable  assistant  in  the 
department.  His  old  habits  of  hard  work, 
thorough  analysis,  and  insistence  upon 
the  main  point  brought  about  several 
important  victories  for  the  Government. 
His  cases  were  not  sensational  for  the 
public  but  thev  had  the  utmost  interest 
for  lawyers,  'fhey  dealt  with  such  mat- 
ters as  Chinese  exclusion,  inheritance 
taxes,  the  power  of  one  railroad  to  cut 
rates  for  the  benefit  of  another,  and  sim- 
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ilar  abstruse  matters.  Mr.  McReynolds 
distinguished  himself  by  the  ability  with 
which  these  suits  were  prepared  and  by 
his  skill  as  an  advocate.  On  his  feet  he 
was  a  fluent  and  persuasive  speaker:  he 
was  always  what  the  lawyers  call  "well 
prepared,"  and  the  Supreme  Court  learned 
to  have  confidence  in  his  statements. 
Mr.  McReynolds  succeeded  so  well,  in- 
deed, that  the  usual  thing  happened:  New 
York  took  him.  Under  retainer  he  en- 
tered the  employ  of  the  law  firm  of  Cra- 
vath,  Henderson  &  de  GersdorfT.  His 
particular  work  was  to  appear  before 
the  United  States  Supreme  Court.  Mr. 
McReynolds,  however,  spent  only  a  few 
months  in  the  Cravath  office.  President 
Roosevelt  sent  for  him  and  asked  him  to 
act  for  the  Government  in  the  suit 
against  the  Tobacco  Trust.  This  pre- 
cipitated an  interesting  situation.  The 
men  who  were  chiefly  responsible  for  the 
Tobacco  combination  were  Mr.  Thomas 
F.  Ryan,  Mr.  William  C.  Whitney,  Mr.  P. 
A.  B.  Widener,  and  other  members  of  the 
old  Metropolitan  Street  Railway  syndi- 
cate; their  most  important  counsel  was 
Mr.  Paul  D.  Cravath.  This  gave  certain 
newspapers  a  fine  opportunity  for  head- 
lines: a  "Ryan  lawyer,"  they  said,  had 
been  engaged  to  prosecute  a  "  Ryan 
trust."  But  in  a  few  weeks  Mr.  McRey- 
nolds was  describing  in  court  the  organ- 
izers of  the  Tobacco  Trust  as  "commer- 
cial wolves  and  highwaymen"  and  de- 
manding that  the  Government  appoint  a 
receiver  to  wind  up  their  affairs. 

Most  lawyers  regard  this  Tobacco  suit 
as  in  many  ways  the  most  remarkable 
ever  brought  before  the  Supreme  Court. 
It  was  probably  the  most  important  ever 
brought  under  the  Sherman  anti-trust 
law.  The  decision  of  the  Circuit  Court 
in  New  York,  which  Mr.  McReynolds 
obtained  in  1908  —  a  year  before  the  first 
opinion  was  handed  down  in  the  Stand- 
ard Oil  case  —  opened  an  entirely  new 
era  in  the  interpretation  of  this  law.  It 
also  furnished  a  remarkable  illustration 
of  the  effect  which  enlightened  public 
opinion  has  upon  the  Federal  Courts. 
From  this  point  of  view  the  whole  history 
of  the  Sherman  law  has  the  utmost  inter- 
est,    There   has   been  much   criticism   of 


the  so-called  laxity  of  our  Presidents  in 
enforcing  this  statute.  When  it  was 
passed,  in  1890,  only  a  few  of  the  present 
large  aggregations  of  capital  existed.  The 
Standard  Oil  Company,  in  the  form  re- 
cently declared  illegal,  was  organized  in 
the  teeth  of  this  statute;  so  were  the  To- 
bacco Company,  the  United  States  Steel 
Corporation,  and  dozens  of  others.  Why 
were  not  these  combinations  stopped  as 
soon  as  they  were  formed?  Then  was 
the  time  to  forestall  the  trusts  —  before 
the  "eggs  had  been  scrambled."  The 
fault,  however,  lies  not  with  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government,  but  with  the 
courts.  It  is  impossible  to  run  over  the 
history  of  this  law  without  concluding 
that  the  Federal  judiciary  has  treated  it 
with  what  seems  little  less  than  contempt. 
Hardly  had  the  law  passed  Congress  when 
President  Harrison  started  suit  against 
the  greatest  offender  —  the  Sugar  Trust. 
The  Supreme  Court  dismissed  this  suit 
on  the  ground  that  manufactured  articles 
were  not  interstate  commerce.  That  de- 
cision acted  as  a  cold  shower  upon  subse- 
quent attempts  to  enforce  the  law.  The 
Government  did  win  certain  cases  in  which 
railroads  were  the  offending  parties,  since 
everyone  agreed  that  transportation  be- 
tween the  states  was  a  matter  for  Con- 
gressional control.  So  far  as  manufac- 
turing and  industrial  combinations  were 
concerned,  however,  the  Supreme  Court 
had  definitely  spoken;  they  were  no  affair 
of  Congress;  the  Sherman  Act  did  not 
apply  to  them.  This  is  the  chief  expla- 
nation of  the  great  crop  of  manufacturing 
trusts  which  sprang  up  in  the  succeeding 
fifteen  years.  The  President  could  not  pro- 
ceed against  them;  the  so-called  "Knight 
Decision"    blocked   the  way. 

The  tobacco  business  was  manufac- 
turing in  precisely  the  same  sense  as  the 
sugar  business;  any  law  that  permitted 
the  combination  of  one  would  permit  that 
of  the  other.  Mr.  McReynolds,  therefore, 
was  assigned  a  task  of  peculiar  difficulty: 
it  was  to  make  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  reverse  itself  —  to  eat 
its  own  words,  so  to  speak.  The  law  was 
just  the  same;  the  facts  were  just  the  same; 
there  was  only  one  new  element  in  the 
situation;  public  opinion  had  changed  re- 
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markably  in  fifteen  years.  It  was  now 
demanding  that  this  tobacco  monopoly 
and  other  similar  monopolies  be  des- 
troyed; it  became  the  business  of  the 
Supreme  Court  to  find  some  way  of  apply- 
ing the  anti-trust  law  so  as  to  do  this.  Mr. 
Mc Reynolds's  new  engagement  demanded 
more  than  an  able  lawyer;  it  demanded  a 
diplomat.  His  business  was  gently  to 
inform  the  Supreme  Court  that  it  had  made 
a  serious  blunder  in  the  Sugar  case  and 
that  it  now  became  its  duty  to  change  its 
mind.  It  must  find  out  that,  after  all, 
manufactured  products  were  compre- 
hended under  the  law.  This  is  the  crude 
way  of  describing  the  situation:  any  one 
who  reads  Mr.  McReynolds's  scholarly 
brief  of  nearly  four  hundred  printed  pages 
would  not  imagine  that  he  was  making 
blunt  statements  like  this  to  the  Supreme 
Court.  The  document  is  full  of  refer- 
ences to  the  Sugar  case,  but  Mr.  McRey- 
nolds  explains  that  this  case  is  not  exactly 
the  same  as  the  one  under  discussion; 
and,  with  all  the  finesse  of  a  mediaeval 
logician,  he  describes,  to  the  great  be- 
wilderment of  the  lay  mind,  precisely  the 
recondite  points  in  which  they  differ. 
The  end  was  that  Mr.  McReynolds  found 
a  knot  hole  through  which  the  Supreme 
Court  could  crawl,  and  it  did  so  with 
abounding  grace. 

And  so  Mr.  McReynolds  had  won  a 
great  legal  triumph.  As  events  turned 
out,  however,  his  triumph  was  merely  one 
of  form.  When  the  whole  proceeding  was 
over,  and  the  Tobacco  Trust  was  dis- 
solved, there  was  not  a  more  disgusted 
man  in  the  United  States.  He  had  spent 
nearly  four  years  winning  this  battle,  only 
to  have  the  victory  snatched  from  him  by 
a  "settlement."  The  Supreme  Court 
decided  that  the  six  men  who  controlled 
the  Tobacco  Company  were  conspirators, 
monopolists,  and  criminals;  that  their 
monopoly  was  an  unclean  thing  and  must 
be  destroyed.  This  act  was  accomplished 
by  taking  the  company's  assets  and  divi- 
ding them  among  identically  these  same 
six  men,  who  cheerfully  went  on  doing 
the  business.  Mr.  McReynolds  protested 
loudly  and  persistently  against  this.  He 
met  face  to  face  the  big  trust  lawyers  who 
were  managing  the  settlement. 


"What  we  are  trying  to  do,"  he  in- 
formed them,  "is  to  unwind  the  ball  of 
yarn  that  you  gentlemen  have  been  so 
busily  winding  up  all   these  years." 

"But,"  they  answered,  "whom  can  we 
sell  these  properties  to  except  the  men  who 
have  built  up  the  business?  Who  else  is 
there  with  sufficient  capital  to  buy  them?" 

"That  is  your  problem,"  replied  Mr. 
McReynolds.  'You  bought  them  in  vi- 
olation of  law.  Don't  ask  me  to  find  you 
a  purchaser.  I  don't  care  whom  you  sell 
them  to,  so  long  as  you  sell  them  and 
don't  sell  them  to  yourselves.  If  a  court 
orders  a  horse  sol-d,  it  doesn't  usually  go 
out  and  find  somebody  to  buy  it." 

"But  it's  confiscation!"  shouted  the 
opposing  counsel. 

"Confiscation!  What  if  it  is?  Since 
when  has  property  illegally  and  criminally 
acquired  come  to  have  any  rights?" 

The  Department  of  Justice  and  Presi- 
dent Taft  ruled  otherwise,  however,  and 
the  Tobacco  Company  "  settlement "  stood. 

"Oh,  yes,"  said  Mr.  McReynolds,  when 
informed  of  the  facts,  "it's  an  old  story 
for  me.  And  speaking,  of  course,  only  for 
myself,  I  regard  it  as  a  plain  subterfuge, 
which  deserves  an  expeditious  commit- 
ment to  the  scrap-heap." 

Despite  this  criticism,  inevitably  di- 
rected at  the  Attorney-General,  Mr. 
Wickersham  was  the  first  man  to  suggest 
Mr.  McReynolds  as  his  successor. 

Mr.  McReynolds  has  never  revised  this 
opinion;  the  Tobacco  suit  is  still  a  tender 
point  with  him.  His  feelings  led  him  to 
make  what  has  generally  been  regarded 
as  a  "break"  —  a  suggestion  that  the 
Tobacco  Trust  be  destroyed  by  a  cumu- 
lative tax  upon  its  products.  This  propo- 
sition created  much  excitement;  Mr. 
McReynolds,  however,  still  believes  that 
an  extraordinary  situation  requires  an  ex- 
traordinary remedy.  He  is  also  a  firm  be- 
liever in  the  Sherman  Act  and  the  possibil- 
ity of   solving  the  trust  problem  with  it. 

"Under  present  conditions,"  says  Mr. 
McReynolds,  "  I  can  see  no  other  solu- 
tion of  the  trust  question.  There  are  only 
three  alternatives  in  dealing  with  mon- 
opoly: its  regulation,  somewhat  as  we 
regulate  railroads;  government  owner- 
ship; or  suppression  by  means  of  the  ex- 
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isting  laws.  The  idea  of  regulation,  in-  matters  of  great  public  concern.  It  is 
eluding  the  fixing  of  prices,  strikes  me  as  one  of  the  ironies  of  official  life  that  a 
entirely  impracticable.  Nor  do  I  be-  man  distinguished  above  all  as  a  lawyer 
lieve  that  we  are  ready  for  government  dealing  in  large  affairs  should  have  figured 
ownership  of  production  and  distribution,  in  the  public  mind  chiefly  in  what  was 
There  remains  only  the  remedy  furnished  essentially  a  police  court  case.  The  aver- 
by  the  Sherman  law.  I  do  not  believe  age  newspaper  reader  knows  him  mainly 
in  monopoly;  I  do  not  regard  it  as  inevi-  as  the  man  who,  in  the  so-called  Camin- 
table  or  beneficent.  It  is  essentially  etti  case,  embarrassed  the  Wilson  Admin- 
wicked.  And  I  firmly  believe  that  the  istration.  Mr.  McReynolds  had  hardly 
Sherman  law,  energetically  enforced,  can  been  in  office  two  months  before  the  news- 
end  monopoly.  We  would  have  ended  papers  on  both  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
it  in  the  Tobacco  and  the  Standard  Oil  Coasts  were  demanding  his  resignation, 
cases  if  a  proper  settlement  had  followed  This  subject  has  been  so  generally  ob- 
the  judgments.  I  think  we  have  such  scured  by  popular  hysteria  that  it  is  worth 
a  settlement  in  the  Union  Pacific-South-  while  to  review  the  main  points.  In  the 
ern  Pacific  cases.  All  our  previous  set-  last  Administration,  Congress,  under  the 
tlements  have  assumed  fundamentally  sponsorship  of  Representative  Mann, 
that  there  was  a  distinction  between  a  passed  a  salutary  law  intended  to  suppress 
corporation  and  the  men  who  control  it.  the  so-called  white  slave  trade.  In  ad- 
Of  course  there  is  not.  A  corporation  dition  to  its  several  provisions  to  this  end, 
is  its  stockholders  —  nothing  more,  noth-  this  law  contained  a  clause  that  made  it 
ing  less.  We  cannot  strike  at  a  corpor-  a  crime  for  any  man  to  transport  a  woman 
ation  except  by  striking  at  those  who  own  from  one  state  to  another  for  immoral 
and  control  it.  The  tobacco  business  is  purposes.  The  character  of  the  woman 
Mr.  Thomas  F.  Ryan  and  his  associates;  preceding  such  transportation  had  nothing 
it  is  not  a  vague  Something  known  as  the  to  do  with  the  offense;  neither  was  it 
American  Tobacco  Company.  Despite  necessary  to  establish  the  fact  that  the 
much  recent  discussion,  I  still  believe  man  was  using  her  for  his  pecuniary  gain 
in  the  competitive  system.  Those  who  —  that  the  case,  in  any  sense,  was  one  of 
say  that  competition,  under  present  con-  "white  slavery/'  In  other  words,  the 
ditions,  is  impossible,  have  not  sufficiently  Federal  courts  were  given  jurisdiction  over 
observed  the  facts.  Even  in  railroads  —  ordinary  statutory  offenses  —  transgres- 
in  which  competition,  for  all  our  Sherman  sions  specifically  made  punishable  by  the 
law,  is  said  to  be  impossible  —  it  does  laws  of  most  states.  Mr.  Wickersham, 
exist.  Every  part  of  the  country  that  in  enforcing  the  Mann  white  slave  law, 
has  more  than  one  railroad  has  good  ser-  practically  ignored  this  section.  He  lim- 
vice;  every  part  that  has  only  one  road  ited  his  activities  —  and  properly  so  — 
has  bad  service.  And  those  who  rail  at  to  prosecuting  only  those  cases  in  which 
the  Sherman  law  should  remember  what  there  was  direct  evidence  of  commer- 
service  it  has  rendered.  Had  it  not  been  cialization  in  vice;  to  have  attempted  to 
for  that  law,  unquestionably  all  our  rail-  include  offenses  of  other  character  would 
roads  would  have  gone  under  a  single  have  been  impossible.  In  the  latter  part 
ownership.  When  the  Northern  Secur-  of  March  of  this  year  an  especially  ag- 
ities  Company  was  formed,  there  was  gravated  case  of  viciousness  shocked  the 
similarly  a  plan  to  form  a  Southern  Se-  people  of'  Sacramento,  Cal.  Two  young 
curities  Company.  Only  the  decision  men,  one  of  them  the  son  of  Mr.  Anthony 
dissolving  the  one  stopped  the  other.  J.  Caminetti,  the  new  Commissioner  of  I  in- 
Most  railroad  men  agree  that  that  law  migration,  deserted  their  families  and  fled 
prevented  the  consolidation  of  all  our  to  Reno,  Nev.,  with  two  young  girls.  The 
great  railroad  systems."  circumstances  were  so  atrocious  that  the 
Unfortunately,  however,  Mr.  McRey-  Federal  District  Attorney  at  San  Fran- 
nolds's  official  prominence  so  far  has  not  cisco,  Mr.  John  L.  McNab,  had  no  diffi- 
centred   upon  the  anti-trust  law  or  other  culty  in  indicting  the  men  under  the  White 
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Slave  Act.  On  June  18th  the  Secretary 
of  Labor,  Mr.  William  B.  Wilson,  called 
up  Mr.  McReynolds  and  asked  him  to 
postpone  these  cases  until  the  autumn. 
His  Commissioner  of  Immigration,  Mr. 
Caminetti,  had  applied  to  him  for  a  leave 
of  absence  to  look  after  his  son's  interest 
at  his  trial;  the  immigration  office  was  so 
demoralized  that  he  could  not  well  be 
spared  in  June;  and  the  only  solution  of 
the  difficulty  appeared  to  be  a  postpone- 
ment. Mr.  McReynolds  at  once  acceded 
to  this  request. 

Postponements  of  trials  for  almost  any 
reason  —  lack  of  preparation,  illness  of 
one's  grandmother,  the  desire  of  counsel 
to  go  on  a  vacation  —  are  commonplaces 
in  American  courts.  There  is  hardly  any 
case  of  any  importance  that  is  not  post- 
poned several  times.  The  Department  of 
Justice  is  constantly  asking  and  granting 
postponements  in  the  twenty  thousand 
cases  under  way.  The  explanation  of 
this  request  was  reasonable;  the  desire  of 
a  father  to  be  on  hand  at  the  trial  of  his 
son  —  a  desire  that  is  natural,  even  when 
the  son  is  such  a  worthless  scamp  as  was 
the  younger  Caminetti.  From  the  first, 
however,  the  Caminetti  incident  has  fig- 
ured in  California  politics;  the  fact  that 
women  now  vote  in  California  must  not 
be  left  out  of  consideration. 

From  all  points  of  view,  the  whole  epi- 
sode was  an  exceedingly  unpleasant  one. 
Mr.  McReynolds  suddenly  found  himself 
accused  of  using  his  office  to  shield  from 
prosecution  the  son  of  a  prominent  Dem- 
ocratic politician  in  the  Government's  serv- 
ice. But  those  who  know  Mr.  McRey- 
nolds have  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  he 
acted  throughout  most  naively.  He  was 
*  simply  the  lawyer; a  reasonable  request  was 
made  for  postponement  on  what  seemed 
to  him  proper  grounds;  and  he  ordered 
the  postponement  accordingly.  Had  he 
been,  what  his  opponents  accused  him  of 
being,  a  politician,  he  would  not  have 
postponed  the  case,  for  he  would  have 
foreseen  the  use  that  Republican  orators 
would  have  made  of  it. 

"  I  was  simply  stunned  and  amazed  at 
the  trouble  this  act  of  mine  caused,"  he 
says,  "an  act  purely  routine  on  my  part. 
I    did    not    understand    it    then;    I    don't 


understand  it  yet.  It  naturally  gave  me 
many  days  of  unhappiness,  for  to  ques- 
tion a  man's  motives  is  the  thing  that 
hurts  his  feelings  most." 

All  the  time  that  the  Attorney-Gener- 
al's office,  in  the  popular  mind,  meant 
only  the  Caminetti  case,  Mr.  McRey- 
nolds was  doing  really  important  work. 
He  was  laboring  hard  at  the  problem  of 
carrying  out  the  court  decree  separating 
the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  from  the 
Southern  Pacific.  Here  the  court  deci- 
sion was  sweeping,  just  as  it  had  been  in 
the  Standard  Oil  and  the  Tobacco  cases; 
but  Mr.  McReynolds  determined  that  no 
"settlement"  should  nullify  the  Gov- 
ernment's victory  this  time.  The  court 
had  directed  that  the  Union  Pacific 
should  sell  its  Southern  Pacific  stock. 
And  the  question  came  up,  as  it  did  in  the 
case  of  the  Tobacco  Company  —  to  whom 
should  it  sell  it?  Naturally,  the  corpor- 
ation lawyers  attempted  to  repeat  their 
famous  master-stroke  in  the  Tobacco  and 
Standard  Oil  cases.  They  presented  sev- 
eral plans,  all  which  had  an  identical 
objection:  the  Union  Pacific  stockholders 
were  to  sell  the  Southern  Pacific  stock  to 
themselves;  that  is,  they  were  to  take  it 
out  of  one  pocket  and  put  it  in  another. 
But  Mr.  McReynolds  would  listen  to  none 
of  these  proposals.  The  sale,  he  said, 
must  be  an  actual  transaction  in  good 
faith.  So  far  as  human  foresight  can  ac- 
complish results,  the  settlement  finally 
agreed  upon  will  result  in  a  real  divorce. 
The  plan  is  too  complicated  for  explana- 
tion here:  it  provides,  however,  that  no 
person  who  owns  a  share  of  Union  Pacific 
stock  shall  buy  any  of  Southern  Pacific. 

This  is  the  kind  of  activity  in  which 
Mr.  McReynolds  is  useful.  This,  and 
not  Caminetti  cases,  is  the  thing  that  fills 
up  his  day's  work.  And  in  the  fifty  or 
sixty  anti-trust  cases  which  he  has  inher- 
ited from  the  Republican  Administration, 
to  say  nothing  of  several  new  ones  insti- 
tuted by  himself,  his  next  four  years  will 
find  plenty  of  occupation.  Before  Mr. 
McReynolds  has  left  the  Attorney-Gen- 
eral's office,  we  shall  probably  learn  just 
how  effective  the  Sherman  law  is  as  a 
solution  of  one  of  the  most  baffling 
economic  problems  of  the  time. 
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SUBMARINES    UNDER   WAY 
GOING  OUT  TO  ATTACK  THE  BATTLESHIPS  IN  PRACTICE  MANOEUVRES 

THE   NEWER   NAVY 

THE     GIANTS     AND     GADFLIES     THAT     HAVE     GIVEN     WARFARE     AT    SEA    A    NEW 
EFFICIENCY     IN     SPEED     AND     DEADLINESS  —  HOW   THE     LATEST     DREAD- 
NAUGHTS     LOOK     IN     BATTLE     PRACTICE  —  A     REMARKABLE 
SERIES     OF     MARINE     PHOTOGRAPHS 

BY 

ENRIQUE    MULLER,    Jr. 
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THE    TORPEDO    BOAT    DESTROYER    "  THORNTON  "    AWASH    IN    A    STORM 
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THE  "FIRE  CONTROL" 

AT  THE  TOP  OF  THE  STEEL  MASTS,  FROM  WHICH  THE  AIM  OF  THE  GUNNERS  BELOW  IS  DIRECTED 
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NINE    SHOTS,    NINE    HITS 


A  PERFECT    SCORE    WITH    A    BROADSIDE    OF    NINE     12-INCH    GUNS    FIRED    BY    THE    BATTLESHIP        DELAWARE 

UNDER    FULL    STEAM    AT    A    RANGE    OF    NINE    MILES 
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FIRING   THE    BIG   GUNS   AT  NIGHT 

ON  BOARD  THE  BATTLESHIP  "CONNECTICUT."     NIGHT  FIRING  IS  DONE  ONLY  AS  A  DEFENSE  AGAINST  THE  ATTACKS 

OF  TORPEDO  BOATS 


THE  ATLANTIC   FLEET  MANOEUVRING   AT 


SEA,   THE    FLAGSHIP   "WYOMING"   LEADING 
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A    MODERN    BATTLESHIP   AT   FULL    SPEED 

THE     "ARKANSAS,"    ONE    OF    THE    BIGGEST    AND     FASTEST     BATTLESHIPS     IN     THE     WORLD,    MAKING    ABOUT 

23    KNOTS   AN    HOUR 
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THE    MOST    POWERFUL    BROADSIDE    IN    THE    WORLD 

six  of  the  "Wyoming's"  twelve  12-inch  guns  that  can  all  be  fired  broadside  at  once,  making 

IT  one  of  the  most  effective  battleships  afloat 
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"CHINESE" 

WILSON  - 
PLANT  HUNTER 


AN      ADVENTUROUS     SCIENTIST     WHO      TRAVELS 

WESTERN   CHINA   FOR  HARVARD  UNIVERSITY 

AND  WHO  HAS   INTRODUCED  MORE    NEW 

HARDY     TREES    AND     SHRUBS     INTO 

NORTHEASTERN  UNITED  STATES 

THAN     GREW    THERE 

NATURALLY 

BY 

LEONARD  BARRON 

EDITOR   OF   THE   GARDEN   MAGAZINE 


CHINESE"  Wilson,  as  the  re- 
sult of  four  journeys  during 
the  last  fourteen  years  into 
Western  China,  has  brought 
into  the  gardens  of  Europe 
and  America  more  species  of  hardy  trees 
and  shrubs  than  were  known  there  before. 
He  has  doubled  the  number  of  dis- 
tinct species  of  woody  plants  capable  of 
being  grown  outdoors  in  that  garden  spot 
of  the  world,  old  England.  He  has  sent  to 
the  Arnold  Arboretum, near  Boston,  Mass., 
(where  they  are  now  growing),  more  dif- 
ferent and  distinct  trees  and  shrubs  than 
are  to  be  found  native  in  the  cool,  temper- 
ate parts  of  Eastern  North  America.  He 
has  collected  in  the  interior  of  China  within 
the  last  few  years,  and  successfully  intro- 
duced into  cultivation,  more  new  plants 
than  any  other  plant  hunter  who  ever 
went  into  the  unexplored  regions  of  the 
world  in  the  quest  of  new  things.  His 
travels  into  unknown  lands,  in  his  search 
for  specimens  and  seeds,  compare  with 
the  travels  of  the  gold  seekers  in  the  age 
of  Queen  Elizabeth. 

Mr.  E.  H.  Wilson  is  a  young  man  yet, 
hardly  forty  years  old.  At  present  he  is 
quietly  at  work  at  the  Arnold  Arboretum 
straightening  out  the  mass  of  data  he 
gathered  in  China.  But  he  is  contempla- 
ting another  exploration  in  unknown  parts, 


but  it  will  not  be  China.  He  has  two 
ambitions  in  life  —  to  write  an  authorita- 
tive book  that  will  live  as  "Wilson's 
Western  China;"  and,  second,  to  go 
down  in  memory  as  "Chinese  Wilson." 
The  book  he  is  preparing  will  have  to 
speak  for  itself.  The  botanists  have  long 
ago  accorded  him  his  second  desire  in 
dedicating  to  him  a  new  genus  of  plants  — 
Sinowilsonia.  He  has  also  been  awarded 
the  Victorian  Medal  of  Horticulture  — 
an  honor  usually  accorded  to  those  whose 
life's  work  is  almost  done,  for  it  is  a  token 
of  actual  achievement  and  the  number  of 
holders  is  limited. 

Twenty  years  ago,  which  was  before 
Mr.  Wilson  began  his  travels,  it  was  the 
general  opinion  among  horticulturists  that 
practically  all  the  plants  of  any  value  to 
gardens  in  England  and  the  United  States 
had  already  been  brought  into  cultivation. 
Of  course,  it  was  known  that  here  and 
there  a  stray  plant  of  merit  existed. 
Travelers  who  had  passed  through  remote 
regions,  especially  the  Roman  Catholic 
missionaries,  had  made  reports,  and  an 
occasional  scrap  in  some  scientific  collec- 
tion was  proof.  But  no  one  dreamed  that 
an  effort  to  recover  one  or  two  of  these 
plants  would  work  revolution  in  horticul- 
tural and  botanical  matters. 

At  one  of  the   International   Horticul- 
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MR.    WILSON  S    CARAVAN 
THAT  CARRIED  HIS  OUTFIT  ON   FOUR  EXPEDITIONS  TO  FIND  RARE  PLANTS    IN  THE   REMOTEST  PARTS  OF  CHINA 

tural  Congresses,  held  in  London  about  decided  that  his  establishment,  always 
twenty  years  ago,  I  heard  Mr.,  now  Sir,  throughout  its  history  famous  as  a  new 
Harry  Veitch,  perhaps  the  greatest  horti-     plant    introducer,  must   have  it.    "That 


culturist  in  England, 
declare  that  from 
that  time  onward  for 
new  plants  man 
would  have  to  de- 
pend upon  hybridiz- 
ation. Yet  it  was 
that  same  gentle- 
man, as  the  head  of 
a  world-famous  nur- 
sery, who  a  few  years 
later  sent  Mr.  Wilson 
on  his  first  voyage 
of  discovery. 

This  journey  to 
China  was  under- 
taken for  the  pur- 
pose of  bringing  back 
just  one  tree.  The 
missionaries  and 
some  other  official 
travelers  had  spoken 
of  its  existence.  It 
seemed  to  be  a  most 
remarkable  tree  —  a 
kind  of  glorified  dog- 
wood.    Mr.    Veitch 


MR.    E.    H.    WILSON 

WHO  IN  THE  LAST  FEW  YEARS  HAS  COLLECTED 
AND  SUCCESSFULLY  INTRODUCED  INTO  CULTIVATION 
MORE  NEW  PLANTS  THAN  ANY  OTHER  PLANT-HUNTER 


Davidia,"  Mr.  Wil- 
son told  me,"  was  the 
cause  of  my  first 
journey  into  China, 
and  I  got  it." 

There  was  no\  ex- 
perienced "collec- 
tor" to  be  had.  One 
must  be  made. 
Among  the  young 
men  at  {he  Govern- 
ment's gardens  at 
Kew,  i  he  nearest 
counterpart  of  our 
Agricultural  Depart- 
ment at  Washington, 
was  an  Ernest  H. 
Wilson.  He  had  re- 
ceived a  practical 
training  in  his  craft 
in  the  usual  way  — 
by  working  in  flor- 
ists' and  nursery 
establishments — 
and  had  "  entered 
Kew"  as  a  journey- 
man.    He  was  am- 
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WHERE    THE       REGAL    LILY       WAS    FOUND 

A  HAMLET  IN  SIFAN,  WESTERN  CHINA,  IN  THE  VALLEY  OF  THE  MIN  RIVER,  AT  7,200  FEET  ELEVATION. 
THROUGH  SUCH  RUGGED  COUNTRY  "CHINESE"  WILSON  MADE  HIS  EXPLORATIONS  FOR  PLANTS  THAT  WERE 
NEW  TO  EUROPEAN  AND  AMERICAN  GARDENS 


bitious  to  learn;  from  the  very  first  he 
was  a  student  as  well  as  a  worker.  He 
had  become  a  gardener  because  he  loved 
plants  and  found  a  keen  delight  in  making 
them  grow  and  getting  to  "know  them" 
intimately.  You  can't  be  a  real  gardener 
without  this  as  a  basis.  The  gardener 
does  not  work  for  high  pecuniary  reward. 


Indeed,  he  very  rarely  gets  anything  like 
an  adequate  return  for  the  vast  accumu- 
lation of  technical  knowledge  that  he 
must  acquire  to  be  a  successful  craftsman. 
Young  Wilson  was  thirsty  for  exact  knowl- 
edge; he  studied  overtime  and  won  a 
scholarship  in  the  Royal  College  of  Science, 
South  Kensington.    The  course  was  just 


THE  TERRACED  FIELDS  OF  I-CHANG, 

ABOUT  ONE  THOUSAND  MILES  FROM  SHANGHAI  AND  AT  THE  EDGE  OF  THE 


NEAR  THE  CENTRE  OF  CHINA 

TRAVELED   REGION,  WHERE    MR.    WILSON'S    EXPLORATIONS    WESTWARD    BEGAN 


AN  ALDER  TREE  THAT  IS  100  FEET  HIGH 

ONE  OF  THE  PLANT  WONDERS  THAT  MR.  WILSON  FOUND  IN  WESTERN  CHINA,  ON  THE  CHANG-TU 
PLAINS,  THE  "GARDEN  SPOT  OF  CHINA."  THE  ONLY  KINDS  OF  ALDER  THAT  WERE  KNOWN  BEFORE 
THIS  DISCOVERY  WERE  MERE  SHRUBS 
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completed  and  he  was  hopeful  of  again 
taking  up  the  work  of  his  chosen  profession. 
The  authorities  at  Kew  recommended 
Mr.  Wilson  to  Mr.  Veitch.  No  one  else 
seemed  to  combine  the  two  requisites  — 
practical  gardening  and  a  training  in 
science.  There  was  one  interview  —  and 
the  matter  was  settled.  Wilson  started 
to    find    Davidia    involucrata  —  the    tree 


a  few  home.  There  is  fairly  common  in  our 
gardens  to-day  a  lily  that  bears  his  name 
as  the  discoverer.  His  English  gardening 
sense  led  him  to  write  of  his  observations, 
and  he  confirmed  the  Abbe  David's 
account  of  this  strange  tree,  that  much 
resembled  our  dogwood  but  that  bore 
enormous  white  flowers  nearly  a  foot 
across  —  a   ''dogwood   tree,  fifty  feet   in 
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TWO    OF       CHINESE       WILSON  S    MOST    PRIZED    DISCOVERIES 

LEFT:  THE  CHINESE  WILD  MOUNTAIN  POPPY,  THE  MOST  BRILLIANTLY  COLORED  FLOWER  OF  THAT  GENUS, 
WHICH  COST  HIM  A  LONG  JOURNEY  TO  THE  HIGH  MOUNTAINS  OF  CHINA.  RIGHT:  THE  BLOSSOM  OF  THE  DAVIDIA, 
OR  "DOVE-FLOWERED  TREE,"  THAT  PROMPTED  MR.  WILSON 's  FIRST  TRIP  TO  THE  FAR  EAST  TO  FIND  THIS,  AS 
IT  WAS  THEN  THOUGHT,  ONLY  BIG,  SHOWY  PLANT  NOT  IN  CULTIVATION 


had  been  named  in  honor  of  the  Abbe 
David,  who  was  one  of  the  first  Europeans 
to  push  his  way  into  the  far  west  of  China, 
and  who  first  spoke  of  it  in  1869. 

The  only  actual  facts  to  work  upon  were 
the  reports  of  Dr.  Augustine  Henry,  of  the 
Chinese  Customs  Service.  In  the  course 
of  his  travels  on  official  business  this 
gentleman  had  made  many  reports  on  the 
plants  he  had  seen.     Occasionally  he  sent 


height,  literally  covered  with  a  flock  of 
small  white  doves  hovering  amid  its 
branches/'  That  is  how  Mr.  Wilson  de- 
scribed it  to  me. 

Dr.  Henry  had  seen  just  one  tree  in  his 
travels.  When  Mr.  Veitch  decided  to 
send  after  a  specimen,  the  doctor  was  at 
Sze-mao,  near  the  northern  boundary  of 
Burmah.  Mr.  Wilson  was  in  England. 
The  tree  —  the  only  one  then  known  posi- 


THE  HOME  OF  THE  DAVIDIA  AND  THE  BLUE  PRIMROSE 

THE  REGION   IN  WHICH  MR.  WILSON'S  FIRST   LONG    SEARCH    CAME  TO  AN   END    IN  THE    ACCIDENTAL 

DISCOVERY  OF  THE   "  DOVE-FLOWERED "  TREE 
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tively  to  exist  —  was  irt   Central  China,     with  fresh  enthusiasm  to  collect  and  send 
Obviously,  Dr.  Henry  must  be  seen,  so  Mr.     back  to   London  specimens  of  many  new 


Wilson  went  to  Sze-mao  as  a  first  step. 
After  six  months  of  hard  travel  he  found 
the  doctor.  He  was  rewarded  with  a 
rough  sketch  of  the  location  where  the 
tree  had  been  seen.  Dr.  Henry  drew  an 
outline  of  a  territory  as  large  as  New  York 
state  on  a  page  in  Mr.  Wilson's  note  book. 


species  that  were  to  give  a  succession 
of  shocks  of  joy  and  surprise.  The  people 
at  home  were  amazed.  Here  was  a  new 
era  opening  up. 

And  as  he  pursued  these  new  plants, 
Mr.  Wilson  was  successful  in  his  search 
for  the  dove-flowered  tree.    Quite  casually, 


The  map  showed  a  house  by  a  river  that  when  he  had  completely  dismissed  the 
served  to  mark  the  general  course  of  tree  from  his  mind,  he  happened  to  walk 
travel.     Near    the    house    this   rare   tree     into  a  colony  of  Davidias,  several  hundreds 
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stood.  Except  this 
rough  map,  the  tree 
hunter  had  nothing 
to  go  by.  With  this 
as  a  guide,  the  ex- 
plorer continued  his 
journey.  He  walked 
for  three  weeks  in 
this  region  —  there 
was  no  other  means 
of  travel  —  and  fin- 
ally he  located  the 
house,  and  asked  the 
owner  for  the  tree. 
"  Sooloh,"  he  an- 
swered. Evidently 
noticing  the  look  of 
keen  disappointment 
on  Mr.  Wilson's  face 
when  the  interpreter 
repeated  "  dead,  "the 
Chinaman  hastened 
to  remedy  matters 
by  explaining  that 
he  could  show  the 
traveler     the    wood 

from  the  tree  which  he  had   used  in  the 
building  of  a  new  house! 

All  the  labor,  all  the  time  (nearly  eight 
months  now),  all  the  thousands  of  miles 
traveled    away    from    home,    the    oppor- 
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HOW    MR.    WILSON     FOUND    THE    DAVIDIA 

THE  TERRITORY  SHOWN  ON  THIS  MAP  IS  ABOUT 
EQUIVALENT  TO  THE  STATE  OF  NEW  YORK  IN  SIZE, 
AND  WAS  DRAWN  IN  MR.  WILSON'S  NOTE  BOOK.  THE 
LOCATION  OF  THE  DAVIDIA  IS  SHOWN  ABOUT  THE 
MIDDLE    OF    THE    MAP    TOWARD    THE    LEFT-HAND     SIDE 


of  miles  away  from 
the  location  of  the 
hitherto  only  known 
specimen.  There 
were  eleven  of  the 
trees.  There  was  a 
rich  harvest  of  seeds, 
which  were  hurried 
back  to  London,  and 
thirteen  thousand 
little  Davidias  were 
growing  up  in  their 
new  home  in  two 
years'  time. 

But  misfortune 
followed  them.  By  an 
unaccountable  mis- 
chance, many  were 
cut  down  and  de- 
stroyed. The  re- 
mainder were  nursed 
into  maturity  with 
all  possible  care  and 
from  them  came  the 
specimens  that  are 
found*  now  in  the 
more  fortunate  of  the  world's  gardens. 

"Strange  to  relate,"  says  Mr.  Wilson, 
"in  my  subsequent  journeys,  although 
I  have  seen  plenty  of  Davidias  —  hundreds 
of  them  —  I  have  never  again    been   able 


tunity  of  a  lifetime,  shattered  by  chance!  to  secure  seed  in  quantity." 
In  utter  despair  at  this  failure  of  the  ex-         This  is  not  so  surprising,  however,  when 

pedition's  object,  Mr.  Wilson  took  a  few  the  difficulties  of  plant  hunting    in    such 

days'   rest,   to  think  over  the   situation,  a  place  as  Western  China  are  taken   into 

He  decided  to  make  the  best  of  a  bad  job  consideration.     For  the  plant  hunter,  un- 

and   send   home   a   lot   of   "just   Chinese  like  other  explorers,  not  only  has  the  diffi- 

plants,"  sufficient  to  justify  the  journey,  culties   of    reaching   his   goal  —  and    that 

So  he  pushed  onward.  goal    is   often    indefinite  —  but    he    must 

Very  soon  Mr.  Wilson  realized  that  the  reach  it  at  the  psychological  moment,  and 

vegetation  around  him  was  new,  or  at  least  when    weather    conditions    are    favorable, 

a  good  deal  of  it  was.     Then  he  began  if   his   travels   are  to   be  fully   rewarded. 
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This  combination  of  circumstances  makes  two  chairs,  so  much  the  better.     You  must 

Mr.  Wilson  refer  to  the   mere   difficulties  be  a  really  great  personage ! 

of  travel  rather  lightly.     Yet  these  difficul-  The    hostels,    or    stopping    places,    are 

ties  of  themselves  are  fairly  serious.  universally  filthy  and  overwhelmed  with 

Western  China  presents  its  own  problems  bad  odors.  "Sooner  or  later  the  traveler 
to  the  traveler.  The  country  itself  is  must  dispense  with  the  comforts  of  modern 
mountainous  and  rocky;  in  parts  it  is  occidental  methods  of  travel  and  adapt 
sparsely  populated;  and  at  the  higher  himself  to  those  more  primitive  and  decided- 
elevations,  where  the  plant  collector  travels,  ly  less  comfortable  methods  of  the  Oriental, 
there  are  very  few  signs  of  civilization  and  There  is  nothing  in  the  nature  of  vehic- 
no  modern  comforts.  It  is  separated  from  ular  traffic,  save  only  the  rude  wheel- 
Tibet  by  a  series  of  parallel  mountain  barrows  on  the  Chengtu  plain.  There 
ranges  running  almost  due  north  and  south,  are  no  mule  caravans  and  scarcely  a  riding 
divided  by  narrow  valleys.  These  ranges  pony  is  to  be  found.  But,  with  patience, 
have  to  be  crossed.  The  higher  peaks  tact,  and  an  abundance  of  time  you  can 
are  well  above  snow  line  and  naturally  travel  anywhere  in  China  in  safety." 
there  is  very  little  possibility  of  agriculture  There  is  no  such  thing  as  systematic 
and,  therefore,  few  or  no  people.  road  maintenance  in  that  part  of  the  world. 

"Travel  in  Western  China/'  Mr.  Wilson  It  is  nobody's  real  business  to  look  after 

explained  to  me,  "is  comparatively  easy,  the  roads;  therefore,  nobody  does  it.     As 

so  far  as  the  people  are  concerned.     They  a  writer  on  China  once  expressed  it,  "An 

are  curious,  but  not  obstructive.     In  fact,  Imperial  roadway  in  China  is  not  one  which 

they  are   keen   business   people,   and   the  is  kept  in  order  by  the  Emperor,  but  rather 

traveler  who  evidently  has  some  purpose  one  which  may  have  to  be  put  in  order 

in  view,  and  proceeds  on  his  affairs  in  a  for  the  Emperor." 

business-like  manner,  will  meet  with  little  Of  course,  in  the  mountain  passes  there 
opposition,  although  he  may  be  looked  upon  are  the  ordinary  dangers  of  mountaineer- 
as  a  lunatic  in  his  particular  pursuit.  I  ing.  In  the  region  of  his  search  for  the 
have  never  had  the  slightest  trouble  nor  red  mountain  poppy,  Mr.  Wilson  was  the 
misunderstanding  with  the  natives,  nor  victim  of  the  one  unfortunate  incident  in 
will  anybody  else  who  goes  about  his  his  travels.  Landslides  are  common; 
business  consistently,  respects  the  people's  indeed,  notices  are  posted  along  the  paths, 
customs,  and  pays  the  market  price  for  what  advising  the  traveler  not  to  tarry  at  certain 
he  wants.  Reports  to  the  contrary  have  places  because  of  the  danger  of  falling 
come  from  an  irresponsible  class  of  travelers  rocks.  Along  such  a  place  Mr.  Wilson  was 
—  freak  tourists  who  have  misbehaved  being  carried  in  a  sedan  chair,  when,  looking 
themselves  in  various  ways  and  have  made  up,  he  saw  a  mass  of  stones  and  earth 
themselves  personally  objectionable  to  the  noiselessly  sliding  down  the  wet  face  of 
people.  Some  of  these  people  deserve  to  the  hill.  He  called  to  the  carriers  to  set 
be  in  jail  for  their  behavior;  they  make  down  the  chair,  and,  as  they  did  so,  some 
travel  hard  for  the  next  person  who  passes  ran  forward,  the  others  back,  and  so  escaped 
along  that  route. "  the  slide.  As  Mr.  Wilson  got  out  of  the  chair 

Traveling  off  the  beaten  track,  hunting  a  rock  struck  it,  hurling  it  off  the  path  into 

for  plants,  has  to  be  done  on  foot.     There  the  river  below.     But  Mr.  Wilson  did  not 

is  no  other  way.     The  lines  of  travel  are  escape.     While  dodging  one  rock,  he  was 

chiefly    narrow    mountain    pathways    on  knocked  down  by  another.      It  broke  his 

which  frequently  one  can  proceed  only  in  leg  and  left  him  lying  helpless.       Before 

one   direction.      They   are   scarcely   wide  his  porters  could  remove  him  a  mule  train 

enough  for  people  to   pass  one  another,  came  along.    The  path  was  not  wide  enough 

Notwithstanding  that   you  have  to  walk,  for  them  to  turn  around.     One  by  one  the 

dignity  compels  you  to  take  a  chair.     That  animals  walked  over  him.    As  he  lay  there 

is,  you  have  chair  carriers.     The  chair  is  their    hoofs    looked    like    great    hammers 

a  mark  of  dignity.     It  accords  you  a  proper  coming  down,  first  on  one  side  of  him,  then 

reception  at  the  village  gates.     If  you  have  on  the  other,  but  not  once  was  he  touched. 
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When  the  mule  train  had  finally    passed  due  season,  it  was  flowered  and  exhibited 

Mr.  Wilson  was  taken  to  the  nearest  city,  at  one  of  the  meetings  of  the  Royal  Horticul- 

a  three-days'  journey  distant,  where  he  lay  tural  Society.     The  excitement  was  great 

for   sixteen    weeks    before   he   could  even  enough  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  London 

move  on  crutches.  Times,    but    the    reporter    could    see    in 

The   traveling   Mr.   Wilson   takes   as   a  it  only  "a  bit  of  red  rag  on  a  stick." 

matter   of   course.     Following   faint   clues  A  very  little  mishap  kept  us  from  having 

to  great  discoveries  is  the  excitement  of  a  real,  true  blue  primrose  in  our  gardens. 

his  trade.     There  is  a  tinge  of  the  detective  Primroses    abound   in     India   and    China 

in     his    methods.     For    example,    in    the  and  are  known  in  gardens  in  a  wonderful 

herbarium  at    Kew  was  a  fragment  of  a  variety    of    colors,    chiefly    white,    pink, 

dead  plant.     To  the  trained  eye  it  presented  yellow,   and  tones  of  crimson.     We  now 

interesting    possibilities.     To  the    layman  have  one  of  cinnabar  red  —  thanks  to  Mr. 

it  looked  much  the  same  as  any  other  dead  Wilson  —  but    the    blue,    the    real     blue 

plant.     It  bore  this  inscription:  primrose,  is  yet  to  be  brought  to  us.     Prim- 

_.  .                     „         _     ,        .  roses  are  notoriously  delicate  subjects  to 

Potanin.    China  borealis.    Prov.    Szechuan        u^~a\~      v~,,    . \     \    <-    a-      +u 

Septentrionale  '85  handle-     Y°U    Cann0t    JUSt    dl§   them   UP' 

J  pack  them  in  a  box,  and  ship  them.    There 

This  meant  that  the  specimen  had  been  are  two  ways  in  which  they  will  travel: 

collected  in  1885  by  Potanin,  in  the  province  as   living,   growing  plants,   and  as    seeds, 

of    Szechuan,    Western    China.     Nothing  Naturally,  the  seed  is  the  best,  if  you  can 

more.     From  these  clues  the  hunter  had  get  it,  which  is  not  always  easy. 

to  deduce  others  and  build  up  a  hypothesis  Primroses  grow  naturally  under  peculiar 

that  would  enable  him  to  find  the  plant,  conditions.     They  are  small  plants  and  they 

He  knew  from  the  kind  of  plant  that  it  seek  retirement.     They  are  found  in  almost 

must  grow  only  at  a  high  elevation  in  that  inaccessible    recesses    of    mountain    tops, 

region.     He  traced   Potanin's  journey  on  and  they  are  peculiarly  fastidious  in  their 

the  map  as  well  as  could  be  done  —  maps  likes  and  dislikes  in  soil  and  moisture.     They 

of  that  region  are  usually  hopelessly  wrong  demand  constant  drainage,  and  an  abundant 

in   detail.     When   he   finally  had   decided  supply    of     water.      They    also     demand 

upon  the  probable  location  he  started  out  moisture  in  the  air,    especially  at  night, 

to  find  this  unique  mountain  poppy.     There  They  thrive  upon   heavy  dews.     Regions 

were  even  less  facts  to  go  upon  than  had  of  such  characteristics  are    not   generally 

been  available  for  the  dove-flowered  tree,  habitable,  and  the  hunting  of  this  particular 

But  Mr.  Wilson  had  the  courage  of  his deduc-  kind  of  plant,  therefore,  involves  a  good 

tions  and  started.     To  reach  the  probable  many  difficulties. 

location  he  walked  seven  hundred  miles,  as  In  this  particular  case  the  region  of  the 

far  as  from  New  York  to  Cleveland,  chiefly  plant  was  known.    It  was  thirty  miles  away 

over  ragged,  rocky,  mountain  slopes,  looking  from  the  last  outpost  of  habitation,  across 

here  and  there  and  everywhere.    But  he  was  a  moor  and  at  the  top  of  a   rocky  ascent 

rewarded.    When  he  found  the  locality  he  into  rocky  heights.     The  only  way  to  get 

found  also  that  his  deductions  were  right,  it  was  to  make  a  dash  during  the  day  time 

This   plant   that   he   was   searching  for  and  back  again  to  the  base  at  night.     Three 

(scientifically  termed  Meconopsis  punicea)  times   the  journey  was   made   across  the 

is    a    relative    of   the    poppy.      It    is    an  moor  to  the  home  of  the  blue  primrose, 

exceptional  kind  of  plant,  even  for  its  family.  On  the  first  trip  the  plants  were  not  in 

It    will    grow    in     England,    possibly    in  bloom;  Mr.  Wilson  was  too  early.     Back 

Oregon.     But  it  will  not  grow  in  the  East-  he  went  to  the  hostel  and  waited  a  few  weeks. 

ern  United  States.     It  will  always  remain  The   second   journey  was   still   too.  early; 

a  rare  plant.     Among  the  horticulturists,  the  flowering  season  had  passed  but  the 

this    scarlet-flowered  new   poppy   created  seeds  were  not  yet  ripe.     Back  again  and 

great  excitement.     The  color  was  entirely  a  rest  for  another  month.    The  third  journey 

new.     But  the  general  public  hardly  shared  was  made  and  they  arrived  too  late.     The 

the   enthusiasm   of   the   connoisseurs.     In  seeds  had  ripened  and  were  shed. 
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Still  the  plant  must  be  had.  There  was 
only  one  thing  to  be  done — an  attempt  must 
be  made  to  carry  back  the  living  plants. 
The  plants  were  taken  and  nursed  carefully 
in  little  pots,  and  were  successfully  brought 
to  the  shore  and  taken  on  board  ship.  All 
through  the  Indian  Ocean  and  the  Suez 
Canal  they  were  nursed  carefully  On  the 
voyage  through  the  Mediterranean  the 
little  pots  were  set  on  a  ledge  so  that 
they  could  get  the  benefit  of  fresh  air  and 
sunshine  through  the  open  port.  A  sudden 
squall  dashed  the  salty  spray  through  the 
port  and  upon  the  plants.  Nearly  all 
died  of  the  salt.  Four  sickly  specimens 
were  finally  landed  in  London.  Even 
these,  despite  careful  handling,  gradually 
faded  away,  though  not  before  one  plant 
had  flowered  and  showed  its  beauty.  All 
the  real  blue  primroses  in  the  world  are 
still  in  China. 

Even  to  many  of  the  ever-growing  num- 
ber of  Americans  who  take  an  active  in- 
terest in  gardens,  the  loss  of  the  blue  prim- 
rose may  not  seem  vital.  But  they  do  not 
realize  that  this  flower  is  just  one  item  in 
a  long  series  of  importations  that  make 
American  and  English  gardens  possible  in 
their  present  form.  There  is  every  reason 
why  the  introduction  of  new  plants  from 
China  should  interest  the  people  of  Eastern 
North  America.  The  climates  of  these 
two  regions  are  similar,  and  we  see  around 
us  everywhere  some  of  the  older  importa- 
tions. The  hydrangeas,  the  spiraeas,  the 
common  golden  bell  that  decor- 
ates our  gardens  with  a  burst  of  yellow  in 
early  spring  —  all  these  we  owe  to  the 
earlier  travelers  on  the  seaboard  of  China; 
even  very  many  garden  plants  popularly 
accredited  to  Japan,  such  as  the  chrysan- 
themum, the  tree  peonies,  and  the  trailing 
wisteria,  are  really  Chinese  and  were  taken 
into  Japan  ages  back,  whence  they  were 
brought  to  Europe  and  America.  Many 
men  now  living  can  recall  the  time  when 
the  "Boston  ivy"  was  unknown  —  it  came 
from  China.  Without  all  these  plants 
American  gardens  would  be  but  meagre 
in  comparison  with  their  present  plenty. 

In  Mr.  Wilson's  words: 

The  great  interest  and  value  of  the  Chinese 
flora  lies  not  so  much  in  its  wealth  of  species  as 


in  the  ornamental  character  and  suitability  of 
a  vast  number  for  the  embellishment  of  parks 
and  outdoor  gardens  throughout  the  temperate 
regions  of  the  world.  My  work  in  China  has 
been  the  means  of  discovering  and  introducing 
numerous  new  plants  to  Europe  and  North 
America  and  elsewhere.  But  previous  to  this 
work  of  mine  the  value  of  Chinese  plants  was 
well  known  and  appreciated.  Evidence  of  this 
is  afforded  by  the  fact  that  there  is  no  garden 
worthy  of  the  name,  throughout  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  temperate  parts  of  the  Northern 
Hemisphere,  that  does  not  contain  a  few  plants 
of  Chinese  origin.  Our  tea  and  rambler  roses, 
chrysanthemums,  Indian  azaleas,  camellias, 
greenhouse  primroses,  tree  peonies,  and  garden 
clematis  have  all  been  derived  from  plants  still 
to  be  found  in  a  wild  state  in  Central  and  Western 
China.  The  same  is  true  of  a  score  of 
other  favorite  flowers.  China  is  also  the  original 
home  of  the  orange,  lemon,  citron,  peach, 
apricot,  and  the  so-called  English  walnut. 

A  great  many  of  our  food  plants  and 
fruits  are  in  reality  foreigners.  The  peach 
came  from  China.  There  is  now  growing 
in  the  Arnold  Arboretum  a  sturdy  lot  of 
young  trees  of  a  new  kind  of  peach,  raised 
from  Mr.  Wilson's  seeds.  The  stone  is 
small  and  quite  smooth.  Other  things 
being  equal,  what  may  not  a  smooth 
stone  peach  mean  to  the  commercial 
orchards  of  the  future? 

Breeding  new  plants  has  become  almost 
an  exact  science,  but  the  breeding  is  merely 
a  combination  of  characters  that  are  al- 
ready existent.  New  qualities  and  charac- 
ters can  come  only  from  new  introductions. 
And  this  is  why  the  travels  of  "  Chinese  " 
Wilson  are  so  important  to  the  United 
States.  Though  his  first  journeys  were 
for  an  English  firm,  most  of  his  traveling 
has  been  for  the  Arnold  Arboretum  —  what 
might  be  called  the  horticultural  depart- 
ment of  Harvard  University. 

Its  object  is  to  introduce  plants,  particu- 
larly trees  and  shrubs,  that  are  hardy 
into  Northeastern  United  States.  It  has 
been  the  pride  of  its  director,  Professor 
C.  S.  Sargent,  that  there  could  be  found 
a  living  specimen  of  every  hard-wooded 
plant  that  would  grow  in  that  climate;  and 
Mr.  Wilson's  travels  have  doubled  the 
number,  and,  under  present  conditions, 
shattered  that  ideal — there's  not  suffici- 
ent room  in  the  Arboretum. 
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ONE  of  the  touches  by  which  Dickens  made  Uriah  Heep  in 
his  novel,  "David  Copperfield,"  particularly  obnoxious  was 
through  the  unnatural  character  of  his  intellectual  pleas- 
ures.    When  Copperfield  finds  him  in  Wickfield's  office 
"reading  a  great  fat  book  with  such  demonstrative  at- 
tention that  his  fat  forefinger  followed  up  every  line  as  he  read  and 
made  clammy  tracks  along  the  page  like  a  snail/'  he  asks  him  what 
he  is  doing. 

"I  am  improving  my  legal  knowledge,  Master  Copperfield,"  said 
Uriah;  "I  am  going  through  'Tidd's  Practice/  Oh,  what  a  writer  Mr. 
Tidd  is,  Master  Copperfield. " 

Later,  when  Copperfield  again  encounters  him  at  the  virtuous  Wick- 
field's of  an  evening,  he  finds  him  still  engrossed  in  his  favorite  author. 
"Rather  hard,  I  suppose,"  said  Copperfield. 

"It  is  hard  to  me  sometimes, "  returned  Uriah,  "but  I  don't  know 
what  he  might  be  to  a  gifted  person.  There  are  expressions,  you  see, 
Master  Copperfield,  Latin  words  and  terms  in  Mr.  Tidd  that  are  trying 
to  a  reader  of  my  'umble  attainments." 

Mr.  Tidd  and  his  great  fat  book  have  been  things  of  the  past  in  England 
for  a  generation ;  his  Latin  phrases,  hard  for  readers  of  "  'umble  attain- 
ments," are  replaced  by  plain  English.  Complicated  procedure,  writs 
and  declarations  with  botanical  names,  are  a  part  of  the  Law's  lumber 
room  in  England  and  flourish  only  in  part  in  Illinois  and  a  few  other 
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American  states.  As  a  lecturer  at  the  Inns  of  Court  declares:  "The 
English  lawyer  to-day  has  no  more  need  of  a  knowledge  of  the  extinct 
common  law  procedure  than  he  has  of  the  judicial  procedure  of  the 
Assyrians. "  The  writer  remembers  the  one  and  only  occasion  when 
Mr.  Tidd's  masterpiece  came  to  his  attention,  in  a  second-hand  book 
store,  where  it  was  urged  upon  him  many  years  ago  as  one  of  a  series 
of  equally  valueless  books  which  the  book  seller  was  trying  to  dispose 
of  as  "fillers";  "fillers"  being,  if  a  layman  must  know,  obsolete  law  books 
which,  filling  the  shelves  of  an  impecunious  lawyer,  help  appearances 
in  his  office.     They  are  sold,  not  by  the  volume,  but  by  the  yard. 

It  seems  in  a  way  extraordinary  that  this  subject  of  practice, 
machinery  of  the  lawyer's  calling,  a  subject  hard  except  to  gifted  persons, 
is  now  of  such  general  interest.  Perhaps  one  reason  is  that  we  have 
entirely  outgrown  the  old  attitude  toward  mere  judicial  procedure, 
the  attitude  under  which  it  is  a  mystery  of  the  lawyer's  profession  and 
more  or  less  sacred,  something  which  it  is  his  business  and  his  only  to 
understand,  and  which  in  the  ignorant  layman  it  is  a  form  of  effrontery 
or  sacrilege  to  criticise  or  correct.  The  intelligent  layman,  particu- 
larly the  business  man,  has  divested  himself  of  this  point  of  view,  largely 
because  he  finds  that  it  is  procedure,  this  mystery  of  the  lawyer's  call- 
ing, which  enters  most  largely  into  his  attorney's  bill. 

Some  time  ago  the  writer  was  called  upon  as  a  witness  to  testify  as 
to  the  reasonable  value  of  a  lawyer's  services  for  a  litigation  which 
had  spread  over  five  or  six  years.  All  the  witnesses  agreed  that,  consider- 
ing what  the  lawyer  had  to  do,  the  various  proceedings  he  had  to  take, 
the  miscellaneous  motions,  appeals,  briefs,  retrials,  etc.,  which  the  matter 
had  involved,  and  the  amount  of  time,  as  well  as  skill,  this  case  had 
required,  a  very  considerable  fee  was  due  to  him.  Having  all  the  details 
of  these  services  before  me,  I  later  attempted  to  analyze  them  from  the 
standpoint,  not  of  what  he  did  and  was  required  to  do  under  existing 
judicial  machinery,  but  what  he  ought  to  have  been  required  to  do 
under  an  untechnical,  uncomplicated  procedure,  and  I  concluded  that 
about  one  half  of  the  amount  I  had  fixed  on  trial  would  have  been 
ample  to  have  covered  what  was,  from  the  client's  standpoint,  the 
essential  service.  One  half  was  waste  motion  in  the  operation  of  a 
clumsy,  complicated  machine. 

What  the  individual  learns  from  a  discussion  with  his  lawyer  about 
his  charges,  the  community  learns  from  a  consideration  of  the  cost 
of  the  judicial  establishment^  We  are  examining  to-day  every  branch 
of  government  to  improve  its  efficiency  and  to  reduce  waste.  There 
seems  to  be  no  special  reason  why  the  courts  should  be  exempt.     The 
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taxpayers  of  New  York  City,  who  this  year  are  paying  more  than 
eight  and  a  half  million  dollars  for  judicial  expenses  in  the  annual  tax 
budget,  are  as  much  entitled  to  know  that  they  are  getting  their 
money's  worth  from  the  courts  as  from  any  other  department  of  gov- 
ernment. A  further  reason  for  this  public  interest  in  the  subject,  and 
perhaps  the  main  one,  is  the  conviction  that  if  this  waste  motion  is  to 
be  eliminated  it  requires  not  only  the  action  of  the  courts  and  the 
lawyers,  but  the  active  cooperation  of  the  people  and  a  well  formulated 
and  expressed  public  opinion.  It  needs  this  public  opinion  because  the 
average  lawyer,  like  the  average  man  in  any  other  profession,  likes  to 
keep  on  doing  things  in  an  accustomed  way  and  is  naturally  opposed  to 
radical  changes.  Again,  the  more  experienced  a  lawyer  is,  the  less  in- 
clined he  feels  to  surrender  the  advantages  which  his  experience  has 
given  him  through  his  command  of  the  technicalities  of  procedure. 
Were  the  procedure  simplified,  he  feels  instinctively  that  a  large  share 
of  the  benefits  of  his  costly  education  and  experience  would  be  wasted. 
Moreover,  the  busy  lawyer  dislikes  the  idea  of  having  to  master  a  new 
procedure.  When  he  was  young  he  had  the  leisure  to  learn.  En- 
grossed now,  in  his  maturity,  in  a  mass  of  professional  engagements, 
he  feels  that  he  can  ill  spare  the  time  to  learn  a  new,  even  if  simp- 
lified, procedure.  Public  interest  in  the  reform  of  procedure,  there- 
fore, is  essential.  It  is  a  technical  and  dull  subject,  which  cannot 
here  be  considered  in  its  multitudinous  detail,  but  simply  from  the 
standpoint  of  certain  general  principles. 

THE   WASTE   MOTION    IN    COMPLICATED   PROCEDURE 

One  phase  of  the  waste  occasioned  by  unnecessary  complications  in 
mere  law  procedure  is  not  ordinarily  considered:  that  is,  the  waste  in 
the  legal  education  and  professional  equipment  of  lawyers.  As  society 
grows  more  complicated,  the  development  of  new  human  relationships 
has  made  a  great  expansion  of  the  subject  matter  of  law  and  the  things 
a  lawyer  must  know  in  order  to  meet  the  inquiries  of  clients  who  wish  to 
be  advised  as  to  their  legal  rights  and  duties.  The  demands  for  genuine 
legal  learning  on  the  real  substance  of  the  law  are  greater  year  by  year. 
For  a  lawyer  to  keep  abreast  of  the  living  law  requires  earnest  and 
continual  effort.  If  for  any  reason  he  is  compelled  to  spend  his  mental 
energies  to  a  large  extent  upon  antiquated  and  useless  forms,  there  is 
an  inevitable  loss  in  his  value  as  an  adviser  upon  matters  upon  which 
his  social  value  depends. 

The  extent  to  which  the  professional  energies  of  lawyers  in  New  York, 
for  example,  necessarily  are  diverted  from  real  law  to  mere  procedure 
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is  enormous.  Here  we  have  this  procedure  set  forth  in  a  statute 
enacted  by  the  legislature,  called  a  Code  of  Civil  Procedure,  consisting 
of  about  three  thousand  sections.  The  small,  unannotated  volume  at  my 
desk  has  1,130  pages  of  fine  print.  The  latest  annotated  code  in  four 
volumes,  giving  the  text  of  this  law  and  decisions  of  the  courts  constru- 
ing it,  contains  5,000  pages.  Some  sections  in  these  volumes  have  fifty 
pages  of  condensed  notes  of  judicial  decisions  construing  their  meaning. 
The  number  of  decisions  relating  to  mere  procedure  is  amazing.  Mr. 
Charles  A.  Boston,  a  learned  lawyer  in  New  York,  has  made  a  study  of 
them,  making  a  comparison  with  decisions  upon  substantive  law,  and 
has  attempted  to  reduce  the  matter  in  a  rough  way  to  a  mathematical 
formula.  He  says,  in  "Some  Practical  Remedies  for  Existing  Defects 
in  the  Administration  of  Justice:" 

I  have  roughly  compared  the  volume  of  reported  decisions  on  procedure  in 
New  York  since  1848  with  the  whole  volume  of  reported  decisions  on  all  points 
in  the  same  period,  and  I  find  it  to  be  substantially  as  3  to  5 ;  so  that  procedure, 
which  is  method,  compares  with  substantive  law,  which  is  merit,  as  3  to  2;  and 
if  we  use  the  volumetric  method  of  calculating  the  relative  importance  of  sub- 
stantive law  and  rules  of  procedure,  it  would  give  rise  to  a  formula  somewhat 
after  this  fashion : 

Importance  of  procedure  is  to  importance  of  right  as  3  is  to  2.  That  is  to 
say,  judging  by  the  number  of  points  in  the  printed  records  of  those  points 
as  preserved  in  the  published  collations  of  practice  and  substantive  law,  law- 
yers and  courts,  statistically,  but  roughly  considered,  have  since  the  institu- 
tion of  the  Code  of  Procedure  in  New  York  regarded  questions  of  method  as 
1 J  times  as  important  as  questions  of  substantive  right;  or,  to  put  it  another 
way,  as  indicated  by  this  confessedly  crude  method  of  comparison,  if  a  man 
were  right  in  his  demand  before  going  to  court,  and  his  lawyer  were  not  better 
versed  in  practice  than  the  average  New  York  lawyer,  the  chances  of  his  case 
going  off  on  method  instead  of  merit  would  be  as  1  \  to  1 . 

On  looking  over  my  shelves,  I  find  that  I  have  twenty-five  volumes 
or  sets  of  volumes  on  procedure  alone,  and  not  a  month  goes  by  without 
the  appearance  of  an  agent  for  a  law  publisher  to  tell  me  that  there  are 
five  or  six  books  on  practice  which  I  do  not  possess  and  which  are  in- 
dispensable. Every  year  the  legislature  of  New  York  tinkers  with  this 
Code  of  Civil  Procedure;  113  separate  proposed  amendments  were 
introduced  at  the  last  session.  Every  year  a  new  edition  of  this  Code 
is  published  to  embody  these  new  amendments  which  the  legislature 
has  adopted. 

The  trouble  with  the  procedure  of  Uriah  Heep's  time,  as  expressed 


in  Mr.  Tidd's  "Practice,"  was  its  obscurity.  It  depended  upon  cus- 
tom, precedents,  unwritten  rules,  and  miscellaneous  judicial  decisions, 
which,  however,  were  relatively  inconsiderable  in  number.  The 
trouble  with  modern  law  procedure,  as  exemplified  in  the  majority  of 
our  states,  is  its  relentless  arbitrary  definiteness  on  every  conceivable 
detail.  A  friend  told  me  the  other  day  an  episode  in  an  uncontested 
divorce  case  which  aptly  illustrates  this  definiteness  in  our  current 
procedure  and  its  possible  effect.  A  young  lawyer  represented  the 
plaintiff,  a  woman,  in  this  action  for  a  divorce.  The  defendant  had 
been  served  with  the  summons  and  had  put  in  no  appearance  and  the 
application  was  for  a  judgment  against  him  by  default.  The  man's 
misconduct  was  clearly  proved,  yet  the  woman's  case  was  dismissed. 
Why?  The  summons  which  had  been  served  on  her  husband  had 
written  upon  the  back  of  it  "Action  for  Divorce."  The  Code  says 
these  words  "must  be  legibly  written  or  printed  upon  the  face  thereof. " 
Before  one  begins  to  abuse  the  judge  for  the  exaltation  of  technicality 
over  justice  in  dismissing  a  case  because  these  words  had  been  written 
on  the  back  of  the  summons  instead  of  on  its  face,  let  us  pause  a  moment 
and  read  section  1774  of  the  Code.  In  it  the  legislature  has  declared 
that  in  such  cases  "a  final  judgment  shall  not  be  rendered  in  favor  of 
the  plaintiff  upon  defendant's  default  in  appearing  or  pleading"  unless 
these  words  are  upon  the  face  of  the  summons.  Here  is  an  express, 
arbitrary,  and  mandatory  prohibition  forbidding  the  judge  to  ren- 
der the  judgment  which  this  woman  clearly  was  entitled  to  receive, 
simply  for  a  failure  to  comply  in  an  exact  way  with  an  exact  requirement 
of  this  Code.  May  I  add  that  if  the  action  had  been  one  to  recover  a 
penalty,  the  Code  requires  that  a  "general  reference  to  the  statute" 
must  be  placed,  not  on  the  face  of  the  summons,  but  on  its  back. 

It  would  serve  no  useful  purpose  to  continue  with  illustrations  of 
this  kind,  though  such  illustrations  could  be  given  indefinitely,  chosen 
not  only  from  New  York  but  from  twenty  states  in  which  the  same 
mistaken  policy  which  this  case  illustrates  is  producing  like  results. 
The  nature  of  their  mistake  in  policy  was  very  clearly  expressed  by 
Senator  Root  in  an  address  before  the  New  York  State  Bar  Association 
two  years  ago.     He  said: 

For  many  years  we  have  been  pursuing  the  policy  of  attempting  to  regulate 
by  specific  and  minute  statutory  enactment  all  the  details  of  the  process  by 
which,  under  a  multitude  of  varying  conditions,  suitors  may  get  their  rights. 

Such  a  policy  never  ends.  The  attempt  to  cover,  by  express  enactment, 
every  conceivable  contingency  inevitably  leads  to  continual  discovery  of  new 
contingencies  and  unanticipated  results,  requiring  continual  amendment  and 
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supplement.  Whatever  we  do  to  our  Code,  so  long  as  the  present  theory  of 
legislation  is  followed,  the  Code  will  continue  to  grow  and  the  vast  mass  of 
specific  and  technical  provisions  will  continue  to  increase.  I  submit  to  the 
judgment  of  the  profession  that  the  method  is  wrong,  the  theory  is  wrong, 
and  that  the  true  remedy  is  to  sweep  from  our  statute  books  the  whole  mass 
of  detailed  provisions  and  substitute  a  simple  practice  act  containing  only  the 
necessary  fundamental  rules  of  procedure,  leaving  all  the  rest  to  the  rule  of 
court.     When  that  has  been  done  the  legislature  should  leave  procedure  alone. 

The  remedy  for  this  chaos  in  judicial  procedure,  one  upon 
which  the  best  minds  at  the  bar  now  are  fully  in  accord,  is  the  remedy 
substantially  as  expressed  by  Senator  Root,  namely:  a  short,  simple, 
legislative  practice  act,  leaving  the  rest  of  the  details  of  procedure  to 
the  courts  themselves  to  be  expressed  in  rules. 

The  importance  and  radical  character  of  this  change  of  theory  for 
judicial  procedure  can  best  be  understood  after  a  brief  consideration 
of  the  previous  history  of  reforms  in  procedure  in  the  United  States. 
When  our  country  first  began  its  independent  existence,  our  states 
for  the  most  part  were  following  procedure  of  the  type  then  common 
in  Great  Britain,  the  procedure  of  Mr.  Tidd.  The  same  defects  in 
that  procedure  were  felt  in  the  United  States  as  were  felt  (and  resulted 
in  reform  later)  in  Great  Britain.  The  procedure  was  complicated, 
full  of  pitfalls  for  the  unwary.  It  was  uncertain  and  entirely  unsuited 
to  the  requirements  of  our  courts. 

"two  old  women"  in  legal  reform 

In  1848  came  a  great  reform  in  procedure  in  America.  In  that  year, 
a  greater  part  of  the  old  procedure  which  had  been  adopted  from  the 
ancient  English  practice  was  abolished  or  revised  in  New  York  by  a 
code  devised  by  David  Dudley  Field,  called  a  Code  of  Procedure,  the 
main  purpose  of  which  was  to  do  away  with  the  unnecessary  complica- 
tions of  the  ancient  procedure  by  substituting  a  simple,  plain,  common- 
sense  method  in  its  place,  devoid  of  technicalities  and  Latin  phrases. 
It  was  a  great  forward  step  in  law  reform,  the  greatest  which  we  yet 
have  taken  in  this  country. 

The  scope  and  purpose  of  this  first  reform  in  procedure  is  well  illus- 
trated by  an  incident  which  Mr.  Root  gives  elsewhere  in  the  address 
from  which  I  have  quoted.  At  the  time  Mr.  Field's  Code  was  adopted, 
one  of  the  great  leaders  of  the  American  Bar  was  Charles  O'Connor, 
a  man  steeped  in  the  learning  of  the  ancient  practice  and  one  whose 
mind  did  not  readily  adapt  itself  to  the  fundamental  change  which 
Mr.  Field's  Code  involved.     Mr.  Root  says: 
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I  remember  hearing  Mr.  David  Dudley  Field,  during  the  argument  of  a 
cause  many  years  ago,  ask  Mr.  Charles  O'Connor  a  question  as  to  his  position 
concerning  the  effect  of  the  pleadings  in  the  case.  Mr.  O'Connor  turned,  and, 
with  that  intensity  which  characterized  him  (especially  when  dealing  with 
some  one  he  did  not  like),  he  answered:  "  I  understand  that  under  your  code, 
Mr.  Field,  the  plaintiff  comes  into  court  and  tells  his  story  like  one  old  woman 
and  the  defendant  comes  in  and  tells  his  story  like  another  old  woman."  And 
that  was  all  the  satisfaction  Mr.  Field  got.  The  reply  was  intended  as  a 
condemnation  of  the  rather  simple  code  of  that  day,  but  I  am  not  sure  that 
it  was  a  condemnation.  The  old  woman  method  doubtless  has  its  disadvan- 
tages, but  I  am  not  so  sure  that  they  are  not  to  be  preferred  to  the  subtleties 
of  the  special  pleader  and  the  code  lawyer.  If  we  could  substitute  for  Mr. 
O'Connor's  old  woman  a  man  of  common  sense  with  a  reasonable  knowledge 
of  substantive  law  and  a  trained  sense  of  materiality  and  relevancy  we  should 
have  come  very  near  the  chief  end  and  object  of  all  legal  procedure.  I  think 
it  is  safe  to  say  that  if  we  must  choose  between  too  much  procedure  and  too 
little  we  had  better  have  too  little. 


This  Field  Code  was  a  small  affair  of  391  sections.  After  its  adoption 
in  New  York  it  was  introduced  in  a  great  many  American  states. 
Twenty  states  retain  in  a  more  or  less  modified  form  the  old  procedure 
of  English  common  law,  the  procedure  of  Mr.  Tidd.  The  majority 
of  our  states,  however,  have  taken  on  the  general  plan  of  the  Field 
Code.  In  all  these  various  code  states  there  began  almost  at  once 
after  the  adoption  of  the  code  a  continuous  process  of  amendment. 
Just  as  the  artist  in  Balzac's  "Lost  Masterpiece"  endeavored  to  perfect 
in  detail  something  which  was  excellent  in  itself  and,  by  losing  the  sense 
of  proportion  and  of  value,  transformed  it  into  a  mere  mass  of  paint, 
formless,  shapeless,  devoid  of  beauty,  so  the  process  of  reform  in  the 
practice  code  has  gone  on  in  the  United  States  for  sixty  years.  The 
attempt  has  been  made  in  good  faith  by  constant  amendment  to 
meet,  as  Senator  Root  says,  "every  conceivable  contingency  by  specific 
and  minute  statutory  enactment  covering  all  the  details  of  the  process 
by  which,  under  a  multitude  of  varying  conditions,  suitors  may  get 
their  rights. " 

TO   UNSHACKLE  THE  JUDGES 

These  amendments  have  been  made  for  the  most  part  by  men  who 
sought  to  improve  the  processes  of  justice.  The  result  has  been, 
however,  as  has  been  indicated  by  the  reference  to  the  present  condition 
of  the  Code  of  Procedure  in  New  York,  an  over-elaborate  mass  of 
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statutory  enactment  which  arbitrarily  binds  the  judge  to  render 
judgment  in  accordance  with  form  instead  of  in  accordance  with 
right.  The  codes  have  obtained  definiteness  at  the  expense  of  flexibil- 
ity. What  is  now  the  generally  accepted  first  principle  of  a  proper 
practice  act  is  one  laid  down  by  a  great  law  reformer.  That  prin- 
ciple is  this: 

The  practice  should  be  governed  by  a  legislative  practice  act,  which  should 
be  as  brief  as  possible,  and  which  should  be  supplemented  by  suitable  rules 
of  court,  both  the  practice  act  and  rules  being  arranged  according  to  the  same 
logical  analysis  following  the  steps  in  an  action;  its  provisions,  so  far  as 
practicable,  should  be  general  in  their  character,  with  few  exceptions  to  such 
provisions  and  with  the  omission  of  minute  details  of  practice;  and  the  courts 
should  have  ample  power  to  make  rules  for  the  orderly  and  expeditious  dis- 
patch of  causes  unhampered  by  technical  statutory  requirements. 

It  is  this  principle,  formulated  by  Professor  Pound,  which  the  American 
Bar  Association  advocates  as  one  on  which  the  profession  should  unite  for 
a  harmonious  solution  in  each  jurisdiction  of  the  defects  in  the  technical 
methods  of  justice  which  in  widely  separated  communities  are  due  to 
a  common  cause.  Consider  again,  for  example,  the  illustration  which 
I  have  given  of  the  divorce  case,  which  was  dismissed  because  the  words 
"  Action  for  a  Divorce''  were  on  the  back  of  the  summons  instead  of  on 
its  face.  These  requirements  to-day  are  laid  down  by  the  legislature 
in  a  statute  which  the  judge  is  bound  to  follow.  A  judge  has  no  authority 
to  modify  such  a  law  to  meet  circumstances.  If  this  regulation  requir- 
ing these  words  on  the  summons  were  contained  in  a  rule  of  court  made 
by  the  courts  themselves,  there  would  be  no  excuse  for  the  dismissal 
of  the  case.  The  judges  would  be  entitled  to  give  greater  weight  to 
the  substance  of  justice  if  the  form  of  procedure  were  subject  to  their 
own  control.  The  judge  would  be  entitled  to  say:  "This  is  a 
case  in  which  the  rule  which  we  have  adopted  governing  generally 
such  cases  can  be  disregarded.  A  substantial  notice  of  the  purpose  of 
this  action  has  been  given  to  this  defendant  and  the  notice  is  sufficient 
and  in  this  particular  case  we  will  not  consider  a  slight  variance  from 
the  rule  as  a  bar  to  the  justice  of  the  plaintiff's  cause. " 

HOW  STATE  LEGISLATURES  COMPLICATE  PROCEDURE 

Another  reason  why  these  proposed  rules  of  court  are  preferable 
to  a  complicated  and  minute  statutory  code  is  this:  The  difficulty 
of  getting  amendments  in  legal  procedure  from  legislatures  is  unduly 
great.     Matters  of  procedure  are  not  those  ordinarily  considered  as 
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great  public  questions.  The  reform  of  Federal  law  has  to  wait  on  Con- 
gress until  matters  of  more  general  public  interest,  though  of  less  vital 
importance,  have  received  attention.  The  amount  of  effort  which 
it  takes  to  get  necessary  law  reform  adopted  through  the  inertia 
of  legislative  bodies  can  be  appreciated  only  by  those  who  have  tried. 
Take  a  single  example:  It  was  ten  years  ago  that  the  New  York 
Commission  on  the  Law's  Delay  recommended  that  a  scientific  system 
of  judicial  statistics  be  kept  and  published  by  means  of  which  the  people 
could  definitely  be  informed  as  to  the  condition  of  their  courts.  There 
has  been  no  opposition  by  the  courts  themselves  to  this  reform.  The 
courts  are  not  only  willing  but  anxious  that  such  statistics  should  be 
provided  for  by  law  and  that  proper  provisions  should  be  made  for 
keeping  them.  The  bar  associations  annually,  for  nearly  ten  years, 
have  asked  that  the  legislature  enact  such  legislation,  the  importance 
of  which  any  business  man  can  appreciate  without  argument.  But  there 
is  no  law  yet. 

All  proposals  for  amendment  to  statutory  codes  have  to  come  before 
legislative  committees,  some  of  whose  members  are  interested  in  their 
work  and  many  of  whom  are  not.  The  work  of  preparing  proposed 
amendments,  of  appearing  before  the  committees,  of  explaining  their 
purpose  and  effect,  of  arguing  their  desirability  before  an  inexpert  or 
partially  expert  body,  is  a  form  of  waste  motion  in  law  reform  the 
elimination  of  which  is  devoutly  to  be  wished.  It  would  largely  disap- 
pear if  these  details  of  practice,  instead  of  requiring  legislative  bills  to 
be  considered  in  the  vast  mass  of  miscellaneous  legislation  with  which 
our  general  assemblies  are  deluged  annually  or  biennially,  could  be 
presented  to  the  courts  themselves  or  evolved  by  the  judges  and  law- 
yers to  meet  practical  conditions  requiring  rules. 

If  this  first  principle  of  procedure-reform  is  adopted,  and  if  under  it 
we  have  short  practice  acts  enacted  by  the  legislatures  —  leaving 
the  greater  portion  of  the  details  of  practice  to  be  worked  out  by  the 
courts  themselves  —  we  shall  have  accomplished  one  further  desirable 
reform.  It  is  important  that,  so  far  as  possible,  the  responsibility  for 
any  delays  or  defects  in  the  operation  of  the  courts  should  be  fairly 
attributable  to  the  courts  alone.  This  is  not  the  case  to-day.  The 
legislatures  have  laid  down  by  statutory  enactment  an  enormous  mass 
of  regulations  which  the  courts  are  required  to  observe.  If  these  reg- 
ulations are  ill-advised,  the  courts  should  not  be  obliged  to  bear  the 
opprobrium  which  now  falls  upon  them  for  these  enactments.  The  new 
theory  increases  the  responsibility  of  the  courts  by  investing  them  with 
power  which  they  do  not  now  possess. 
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A  year  ago  New  Jersey  adopted  a  practice  act  on  this  principle. 
It  is  short  and  the  courts  are  authorized  and  required  by  rules  to 
supplement  it  in  such  ways  as  necessity  may  dictate.  The  scope  and 
purpose  of  the  rules  are  fully  set  forth  in  one  of  them  as  follows: 

These  rules  shall  be  considered  as  general  rules  for  the  government  of  the 
courts  and  the  conducting  of  causes  and  as  the  design  of  them  is  to  facilitate 
business  and  advance  justice,  they  may  be  relaxed  or  dispensed  with  by  the 
court  in  any  case  where  it  shall  be  manifest  to  the  court  that  a  strict  adherence 
to  them  will  work  surprise  or  injustice. 

This  theory,  by  which  under  such  rules  the  powers  of  the  courts  are 
greatly  broadened,  is  a  theory  which  will  doubtless  meet  some 
opposition.  There  are  many  lawyers  who  are  jealous  of  all  discre- 
tionary power  in  the  courts.  This  jealousy  is  engendered  by  the  reflec- 
tion that  some  judges  receive  or  are  deemed  to  have  received  their 
elevation  through  political  favoritism  other  than  personal  merit  and 
that  they  come  upon  the  bench  encumbered  with  more  or  less  ser- 
ious obligations  to  politicians.  A  fear  that  such  judges  might  be 
influenced  by  personal  considerations  to  an  abuse  of  discretion, 
and  that  they  would  modify  these  general  rules  of  practice  or  pro- 
cedure improperly  in  certain  cases,  is  not  entirely  without  founda- 
tion in  some  states.  As  an  old  lawyer,  of  the  type  from  which  the 
objection  to  the  rule  system  will  come,  once  said  to  me,  "  Political 
obligation  is  the  basis  for  pull;  judicial  discretion  is  the  opportunity 
for  its  exercise/'  These  lawyers  fear  an  enlargement  of  judicial 
discretion  for  this  reason. 

In  some  cases  there  doubtless  is  merit  in  the  objection.  What  we 
have  come  to,  however,  is  a  choice  of  evils:  an  evil  now  present 
under  which  the  courts  are  obliged  too  much  to  consider  matters  of 
form  and  often  to  give  judgment  on  form  rather  than  substance 
through  the  fixed  character  of  a  statutory  code;  and  the  other 
alternative,  a  greater  power  of  judicial  discretion  through  the  elim- 
ination of  unwieldly,  inflexible  legislative  codes  and  the  substitu- 
tion of  a  power  in  the  courts  to  make  rules  that  shall  be  variable 
when  necessity  arises.  Slowly  but  surely  the  Bar  has  taken  the 
second  alternative.  We  have  tried  the  first  method  and  it  has 
failed.  Such  objection  as  there  may  be  to  the  second  must  be 
eliminated  in  other  ways,  by  improvement  in  the  ways  by  which 
judges  are  selected  rather  than  by  continuing  an  old  method  which 
has  proved  to  be  a  failure. 
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GOOD  TIMES  STILL  WITH  US 

A    REVIEW    OF    BUSINESS    CONDITIONS    AND    A    LOOK    AHEAD 

BY 

FOUR  BUSINESS  MEN 


AT  THIS  time  last  year  the 
"panic  superstition"  was 
alive.  The  "liquidation  of 
labor,"  the  change  in  the  in- 
terest rate  on  first  class  rail- 
road securities,  the  Balkan  War,  Mexico, 
the  tariff,  the  currency  —  it  seemed  that 
there  never  were  so  many  influences 
against  prosperity.  And  yet  we  have 
had  a  good  year.  In  some  activities  it 
has  been  a  phenomenal  year.  In  others, 
business  has  been  only  fair.  In  most,  it 
has  been  good.  When  the  pessimistic 
discussion  was  going  on  last  year,  the 
World's  Work  asked  a  few  distinguished 
men  of  business,  farm  authorities,  railroad 
presidents,  and  bankers  what  they  thought 
of  the  business  outlook,  and  their  answers, 
contrary  to  much  current  discussion, 
were  so  optimistic  that  we  printed  a 
"Good  Times"  number  in  November. 
This  year  again  there  are  troubled  rumors, 
and  we  have  asked  some  of  the  same 
authorities  the  same  question  that  we 
asked  last  year.  In  their  comments, 
printed  herewith,  the  dominant  note  again 
is  optimism.  The  times  are  normal. 
We  have  no  "boom"  and  no  depression.  It 
is  a  good  time  for  the  sane  conduct  of  busi- 
ness and  a  cheerful  attitude  toward  life. 


A   NORMAL   YEAR   AHEAD 

By  GEORGE  M.  REYNOLDS 

(president  of  the  continental  and  commercial  national 
bank,  chicago) 

THE  unexampled  prosperity  extend- 
ing over  nearly  two  decades  has 
strengthened  conditions  in  a  way 
that  affords  comfort  in  any  consideration 
of  the  present  situation.  The  influences 
affecting  business  are  perhaps  more  varied 
than  usual,  and  it  is  therefore  profitable 
to  inquire  into  some  of  them. 
As  one  of  the  leading  nations,  it  is  neces- 


sary first  to  look  at  foreign  conditions  as 
they  are  likely  to  affect  us.  Europe  has 
gone  through  a  season  of  curtailment  and 
tight  money  due  to  several  causes  —  the 
principal  aggravation  having  been  the 
Balkan  War  —  and  is  at  present  looking 
out  on  a  clearer  horizon  at  the  beginning 
of  a  moderate  expansion,  backed  by  in- 
creasing bank  reserves.  Apparently  there 
is  not  much  reason  to  fear  further  heavy 
draughts  upon  our  gold  supply  from  across 
the  water;  on  the  contrary,  the  trend  of 
the  foreign  exchange  market  is  toward  the 
point  at  which  importations  of  gold  would 
be  possible. 

Every  man  of  affairs  gives  much  thought 
to  the  crops,  and  at  present  so  much  em- 
phasis is  being  placed  upon  damage  re- 
sulting from  hot,  dry  weather  that  we 
should  pause  a  moment  and  look  at  the 
facts  calmly.  That  there  has  been  great 
deterioration  no  one  can  doubt,  but  it 
should  be  remembered  that  comparisons 
are  being  made  with  the  harvest  of  191 2, 
which  was,  in  nearly  everything  except 
cotton,  the  largest  in  the  history  of  the 
country.  Never  before  had  we  produced 
more  than  3,000,000,000  bushels  of  corn, 
nor  more  than  1,200,000,000  bushels  of 
oats;  only  three  times  in  the  past  had  the 
wheat  yield  exceeded  730,000,000  bushels, 
and  then  by  small  margins,  and  in  1912 
cotton  was  well  beyond  the  average 
production.  In  the  principal  crops 
this  year's  promise  of  2,351,000,000 
bushels  of  corn,  1,066,000,000  bushels  of 
oats,  and  12,500,000  bales  of  cotton  is 
really  only  scant  as  to  corn,  and  the  record- 
breaking  returns  of  that  cereal  in  1912 
assured  a  generous  carry-over.  Wheat 
is  establishing  a  new  high  point  at 
754,000,000  bushels,  and  as  this  cereal 
and  cotton  make  up  the  great  total  of  our 
exports    of    farm    products,    our    foreign 
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trade  balance  will  be  materially  enhanced 
by  the  money  value  of  wheat  and  cotton 
sold  abroad. 

The  following  comparison  of  prices  for 
corn,  wheat,  oats,  and  cotton  is  interesting: 

Cash  price  Cash  price 

Sept.  10,  igi2      Sept.  10,  igij 

Corn        No.  2  Mixed  $-72!  $-77s  perbu. 

Wheat      Red  Winter  No.  2  1.03I  .91^ 

Hard  No.  2  .91!  .87I  " 

Oats         No.  2  White  .34!  .42 1  " 

Cotton     Middling  Upland  .nf  .13^  per  lb. 

Inasmuch  as  the  best  information  avail- 
able indicates  that  the  aggregate  of  all 
crops  will  not  be  far  below  the  average,  the 
satisfactory  prices  now  prevailing  point 
to  a  continuation  of  the  purchasing  power 
in  all  rural  districts,  except  those  where 
losses    have    been    the   most    severe. 

The  marketing  of  our  crops  and  the  re- 
turn flow  of  merchandise  to  the  agricul- 
tural states,  coupled  with  other  freight, 
ought  to  afford  enough  tonnage  to  war- 
rant the  railroads  in  employing  the  average 
number  of  men,  and  in  making  normal 
outlays  for  maintenance  and  equipment. 

There  are,  of  course,  sharp  differences 
of  opinion  regarding  the  ultimate  effect 
of  the  tariff  bill,  but  all  agree  that  mer- 
chants, jobbers,  and  manufacturers  have 
postponed  operations  so  far  as  possible, 
awaiting  the  time  when  they  might  know 
what  articles  may  be  imported  free  and 
what  duties  will  be  collected  on  others. 
This  has  resulted  in  empty  shelves,  and 
the  accumulation  of  orders  must  be  very 
considerable.  A  gap  has  been  created 
that  must  sooner  or  later  be  filled.  This 
will  be  done  in  part  through  importa- 
tions, but  a  very  large  share  of  the  orders 
will  be  placed  at  home.  This  means  that 
factories  must  be  operated,  and  here  again 
there  will  be  employment  for  labor. 

Much  depends  upon  the  reform  of  our 
banking  and  currency  laws.  The  pro- 
posed measure  aims  at  some  of  the  worst 
defects  of  our  present  system;  and  though 
the  plan  offered  by  the  Administration 
has  some  serious  faults,  there  are  hopes 
that  it  will  be  so  amended  as  to  make  it 
workable.  The  Senate  Finance  Commit- 
tee recently  heard  a  committee  of  bankers 
on  this  bill,  and  it  is  believed  that  out  of 
that    conference    much    good    will    come. 


The  recommendations  of  the  bankers 
were  made  after  very  careful  investiga- 
tion and  deliberation,  and  were  based  upon 
banking  experience  not  only  in  this  coun- 
try but  in  the  leading  countries  of  Europe. 
In  discussions  of  the  relative  importance 
of  tariff  and  currency  legislation  it  should 
always  be  remembered  that  in  tariff 
changes  where  one  loses  another  gains, 
but  any  banking  and  currency  legislation 
which  is  detrimental  to  any  business  or 
section  is  harmful  to  the  entire  country; 
and  the  reverse  is  equally  true.  To  be 
beneficial  to  one  line  of  business  or  to  one 
section  of  the  country  modifications  in 
our  financial  system  must  be  such  as  will 
be  helpful  to  all. 

All  things  considered,  what  is  ordin- 
arily termed  a  "boom"  is  no  more  to  be  ex- 
pected than  desired  during  the  next  few 
months;  but  with  the  tariff  settled,  and 
given  an  adequate  banking  and  currency 
law,  there  is  no  reason  why  every  man  who 
goes  about  his  affairs  with  that  combina- 
tion of  conservatism,  sagacity,  determin- 
ation, and  energy  that  is  characteristic 
of  Americans  shtfuld  not  continue  to  trans- 
act a  normal  volume  of  business.  The 
normal  requirements  of  upward  of  ninety 
millions  of  our  own  people,  coupled  with 
what  we  can  command  of  the  trade  of  the 
world,  ought  to  prevent  acute  pessimism. 


FAVORABLE   BUSINESS  CONDITIONS 

By  W.  W.   FINLEY 
(president  of  the  southern  railway  company) 

THE  indications  at  this  time  point 
to  favorable  business  conditions 
in  the  Southeastern  States  during 
the  coming  year.  The  general  busi- 
ness conditions  in  the  Southeastern 
section  depend  in  large  measure  upon 
agricultural  prosperity,  and  the  outlook 
for  the  farmers  in  that  part  of  the  country 
is  at  this  time  most  promising.  Although 
on  account  of  unfavorable  weather  con- 
ditions in  other  parts  of  the  United  States 
the  total  yields  of  both  cotton  and  corn 
will  fall  below  the  expectations  of  the 
earlier  part  of  the  season,  the  reports  of 
the  United  States  Agricultural  Depart- 
ment indicate  that  the  farmers  of  the 
Southeast  will  have  fairly  good  yields  of 
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both  of  these  important  crops.     In  fact,  Under  these  circumstances  it  would  be 

taking  into  account  increased  acreage,  it  foolish   to   expect    the    same   activity    in 

is  not  improbable  that  this  year's  South-  business  which  characterized  the  last  half 

eastern  corn  crop  will  exceed  all  previous  of  last  year  and  the  first  of  191 3. 

records.     The  Southeastern  farmer  is  thus  The  shortage  in  the  corn,  oats,  and  hay 

in  the  fortunate  position  of  having  products  crops,   as  compared  with   last   year,   can 

to  sell  at  a  time  when  he  may  expect  to  mean  only  higher  prices  for  all  kinds  of 

realize  good  prices.     We  may,  therefore,  meats,  consequently  a  higher  cost  to  the 

expect  that  the  consequent  enlargement  consumer,  unless  more  direct  routes  are 

of  the   purchasing   power  of  the   farmer  found  from  the  farm  to  the  table.     These 

will   benefit   all   lines  of  business   in   the  higher    prices    mean    that    the    farmers, 

Southeastern  States.  taken  as  a  whole,  will  have  quite  as  many 

Southeastern   manufacturing   establish-  dollars  with  which  to  supply  their  wants 

ments  are  generally  working  on  full  time  and  as  they  did  last  year,  although  there  will 

enjoying  a  good  demand  for  their  products,  be   great   suffering  on   the   part   of  large 

This   review  of  present   conditions   in-  numbers    of    individuals  in  the  drought- 

dicates  a  most  favorable  outlook  in  the  stricken    regions,    and    also    great    losses 

Southeast  for  the  first  part  of  the  year  due  to  the  necessity  of  shifting  live  stock 

1914.     As  to  the  latter  part  of  the  year  from  one  state  to  another.     The  consumer 

so  much  depends  on  what  may  be  the  rather  than  the  farmer  as  a  whole  will 

agricultural  outlook  at  that  time  that  it  suffer  the  loss  of  the  short  crops, 

is   impossible   to   make   predictions   with  There  are,  however,  compensations.     It 

any  degree  of  confidence,  but  the  econ-  must    be    remembered    that    the    winter 

omic  strength  of  the  Southeastern  section,  wheat   belt  and  the  alfalfa  belt  cover  a 

as  an  agricultural  region  and  as  a  manufac-  large  part  of  the  corn  belt.     It  must  also 

turing  region  producing  its  own  raw  ma-  be  remembered  that  of  the  large  crop  of 

terials  and  its  own  fuel  for  power,  is  so  last  year  an  unusually  large  amount  of 

great  that  there  is  no  reason  to  expect  any  corn    has    been    held    over.     The    conse- 

setback  in  business  unless  brought  about  quences  of  the  crop  shortage,  therefore,  will 

by  a  condition  of  general  and  widespread  not   be  as  disastrous  as  would  appear  at 

business  depression  such  as  I  see  no  rea-  first  sight, 

son  to  apprehend  at  this  time.  As  to  what  will  be  the  effects  of  the  re- 

duction  of  the  tariff  on  business,  no  man 

can  give  a  definite,   positive  opinion.     I 

FUNDAMENTAL    SOUNDNESS  do  not  expect  it  to  be  as  disastrous  as 

By  HENRY  WALLACE  anticipated   by  the   beneficiaries   of   high 

(EDITOR  OP  "WALLACE'S  EARMER")  ^^  .   ^  fo    j    ^^    ft   ^    ^^   g^Jy 

LAST  year,  the  country  had  the  as-  the    cost    of    living  —  for    which    it    was 

surance  of  a  bumper  crop  of  corn  obviously    framed.     Business    has     been 

and  also  (something  which  happens  anticipating  reductions  in  the  tariff,  and 

only  once  in  ten  or  fifteen  years)  a  bum-  has  been  going  slow,  which  is  both  the 

per  crop  of  wheat  and  other  small  grains,  wisest   and   safest   method   when   we  are 

This  year  we  have  the  normal  condition  passing  through  a  fog,  whether  on  land 

of   a   full   crop   of  winter  wheat,    and   a  or  on  sea.     It  may  be  that  the  anticipated 

shortage  varying  from  one  sixth  to  one  jar  will  not  be  felt  much  except  in  sections 

third  in  spring  wheat,  oats,  potatoes,  hay,  which  had  excessive  protection, 

and    corn.       A    year    ago   we    had    the  Altogether,  I  look  for  moderate  business 

possibility  of  a  reduction  in  duties;  now  sanely   conducted;  a   slight    lowering    in 

we  have  the  certainty  of  it.     A  year  ago  the  cost  of  clothing;  no  increase  in  the  rate 

the  discussion  of  the  currency  was  purely  of  wages;  and  a  cessation  of  speculation, 

academic.     This  year  there  is  the  prob-  Fundamentally,    our    business    is    on    a 

ability  and  almost  certainty  of  a  change  sound  basis,  with  no  symptoms  of  panic, 

in  our  banking  system,  which  may  more  and  a  tendency  to  conservatism  both  in 

or  less  disturb  business  for  a  time.  production  and  consumption. 
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NEXT  YEAR  A  GOOD  YEAR  indicates   that   business   is   in   a   healthy 
By  E.  C.  SIMMONS  condition.     It  does  not  seem  overwhelm- 
(chairman  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  simmons  ingly  large  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  daily 
hardware  company)  consumption  is  so  great,  and  the  orders 
Y  OPINION  on  the  business  situ-  so  much  more  frequent  than  formerly,  that 
ation  is  based  upon  weekly  reports  when  we  come  to  sum  it  up  we  find  that  the 
from  every  section  of  the  United  grand  total  makes  a  large  volume  of  busi- 
States  —  not  only  from  our  five  hundred  ness;  hence   I   say  that   business  in  gen- 
traveling  men,  but  from  the  agricultural  eral  in  the  United  States  is  good, 
colleges  and  other  official  sources  of  infor-  I   have  been  much  interested  recently 
mation  in  every  state  —  with  which  we  in  talking  to  a  good  many  merchants  on 
are    in   frequent    correspondence,    asking  this  subject,  and  when  I  would  ask  a  man 
from  them  a  report  on  the  conditions  in  how   business   was   he   would   shake    his 
their  states,  and  giving  them,  in  exchange,  head,  look  very  sober,  and  say: 
the  information  we  get  from  theother  states.  "Well,  not  all  it  ought  to  be/'     In  other 

I    do    not    believe    that    the    public —  words,    there    is    a    little    atmosphere   of 

speaking  generally  —  realizes  how  favor-  gloom  hovering  around  his  head  which  he 

able   business   conditions   are,   when   you  scarcely  realizes.    I  would  then  say  to  him: 

come  to  sum  them  up  carefully.     Though  "How  is  your  business?" 

there  is  no  cause  to  believe  that  we  will  He    would    very    promptly    say,    "Oh, 

have  any  "boom  "  in  business  during  the  my  business  is  good  —  quite  good." 

next  six  months,  there  are  many  excellent  I  have  not  yet  met  one  intelligent  mer- 

reasons   for   confidence    in    the    outlook,  chant  who  has  not  said  that  his  business 

Ever  since  the    panic    of    1907    there  was  good.     And  I  believe  business  is  going 

has  been  more  than  usual  conservatism  to  be  very  good  for  the  next   six  months, 

shown  in  the  conduct  of  the  general  mer-  and  that  it  will  get  better  every  month, 

chandise  business  —  about  which  I  write  This,    however,    is   in    a   certain    sense 

moreparticularlythanaboutmanufacturing  a  "waiting"   period.     The  masses  of  the 

or  the  development  of  the  country.     The  people  have  been  waiting  upon  three  things: 

retail  merchants  have  been  compelled,  by  The  passage  of  the  tariff  bill,  a  settlement 

the  force  of  circumstances,  to  be  exceed-  of  the  currency  legislation,  and  the  adjust- 

ingly   thoughtful   and   careful   in   buying  ment  of  the  troubles  in  Mexico, 

their  goods,   and  to  buy  them  in  small  As  these  three  "waiting  problems"   are 

quantities,  in  their  efforts  to  keep  their  cleared   away,    it    is   my   judgment    that 

stocks   complete   but   to   have   no   heavy  business  will  take  on  new  life,  new  force, 

stocks  or  over-stocks.     My  judgment   is  and   activity   to   a   degree   that    perhaps 

that  the  majority  of  the  retail  merchants,  will  cause  some  people  to  believe  that  it 

during  the  last  six  years,  have  not  bought  is   a   small    "boomlet"   or  forerunner  of 

more  goods  than  they  felt   confident   of  a  "boom"  —  but  that  I  do  not  anticipate, 

selling  within  three  or  four  months.     On  On  the  other  hand,   business  will   be  so 

the  other  hand,   the  manufacturers   and  good,  in  my  judgment,  after  these  three 

jobbers  have  been  more  active  in  collect-  important    problems    are  adjusted  or  out 

ing  promptly  than  they  were  before.     The  of   the  way   that  everybody   will   realize 

old  method  of  "pay  when  you  please"  has  that    there    is    prosperity    in    the   land, 

been  almost  entirely  discarded.     That  has  I  do  not  anticipate  any  injury  to  business 

caused  the  retail  merchant  to  be  a   more  by   reason  of    the   passage  of    the  tariff 

prompt   collector  than  formerly,   and,  to  bill.     To  a  great  extent,  that  has  been  dis- 

that  extent,   business  methods  have  im-  counted,    and    the    whole    country    will 

proved  wonderfully.  adjust  itself  to  the  new  tariff  so  quickly 

But  the  main  point  is  that  the  stocks  as  to  be  astonishing  to  the  masses  of  the 
on  the  shelves  of  the  retail  merchant  people.  I  think  that  confidence  in  the 
are  still  very  light  indeed,  and  that  the  present  Administration  is  clearly  in  evi- 
obligations  or  indebtedness  of  those  mer-  dence,  and  that  is  a  great  element  in  help- 
chants   is   correspondingly    light  —  which  ing  along  the  general  business  interests. 
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So  far  as  our  own  house  is  concerned, 
we  are  preparing  for  a  very  large  business, 
not  only  during  the  rest  of  this  year, 
but  an  excellent  business  for  next  year. 
But  some  one  says,  How  do  you  figure 
that  out,  with  such  an  enormous  loss  in  the 
corn  crop,  and  the  unfavorable  reports 
on  cotton? 

Take  up  the  subject  of  corn  first.  As- 
suming that  this  year's  corn  crop  is 
2,250,000,000  bushels  —  to  that  must  be 
added  from  300,000,000  to  450,000,000 
bushels  of  old  corn  yet  in  the  hands  of  the 
farmers,  carried  over  from  the  "bumper" 
crop  of  1 91 2,  when  we  had  more  than 
3, 1 00,000,000  bushels.  Those  two  together 
make  about  2,700,000,000  bushels  of 
corn.  Then,  if  you  will  figure  that  corn  is 
about  twenty  cents  a  bushel  higher  at  the 
present  time  than  it  was  last  year,  I 
think  you  will  find  that  the  money  value  of 
the  corn  in  the  hands  of,  and  to  be  sold  by, 
the  farmers  is  greater  than  it  was  a  year 
ago  — when  it  was  being  sold  at  53  cents 
a  bushel. 

And  it  must  not  be  overlooked  that 
even  a  state  like  Kansas  —  which,  per- 
haps, suffered  more  in  the  loss  of  corn  than 
any  other  state  —  has  many  more  re- 
sources now  than  formerly,  and  it  is  not 
by  any  means  a  poverty-stricken  state. 
It  is  not  going  into  bankruptcy.  The 
merchants  are  not  going  to  be  so  very 
seriously  troubled  about  business,  and 
for  this  reason:  that  state  produced 
85,000,000  bushels  of  winter  wheat,  which 
is  being  sold  at  a  higher  price  than  a  year 
ago,  and  perhaps  will  be  still  higher  before 
the  end  of  the  year.  Then,  again,  they 
have  had  a  wonderful  crop  of  alfalfa. 
They  have  had  a  world  of  material  with 
which  to  fill  their  silos.  The  recent  rains 
have  been,  in  a  sense,  "showers  of 
gold,"  for  they  have  improved  the  pas- 
turage; they  have  put  water  into  the  dry 
wells;  they  have  changed  the  conditions 
from  conditions  of  despair  to  hope  and 
cheerfulness. 

Next  we  will  take  up  cotton  —  about 
which  a  good  deal  has  been  said  of  a 
somewhat  gloomy  nature.  The  reports 
that  come  through  our  information  bureau 
cause  me  to  believe  that  the  cotton  crop 
this  year  will  be  about   14,000,000  bales. 


When  this  is  written  cotton  is  selling  in 
New  York  at  from  2  cents  to  2§  cents  a 
pound  higher  than  it  was  a  year  ago;  hence 
it  is  quite  easy  to  figure  that  this  cotton 
crop  will  have  a  greater  money  value  than 
that  of  last  year.  This  advance  in  the 
price  of  cotton  has  stimulated  very 
decidedly  the  trade  in  cotton  goods. 
The  influence  of  that  has  extended  all 
through  the  dry-goods  business,  and  that 
is  a  most  influential  branch  of  business, 
and,  to  a  great  extent,  has  an  exceed- 
ingly strong  effect  upon  conditions  in  the 
other  lines. 

Therefore,  if  my  judgment  is  correct, 
the  two  principal  crops  of  this  country, 
corn  and  cotton,  are  such  that  there  is  no 
cause  for  anxiety  or  uneasiness.  And 
in  considering  the  corn  crop  this  additional 
fact  should  not  be  overlooked:  States 
that  grow  corn  for  consumption,  but  not 
for  shipment  —  I  mean  such  states  as 
Wisconsin,  Indiana,  Ohio,  Mississippi, 
Louisiana,  etc.  —  have  larger  and  better 
corn  crops  than  they  have  ever  had  before; 
and  corn  is  so  high  now  that  it  makes  a 
far  greater  value  in  these  states  than  pre- 
viously. My  personal  judgment  is  that 
the  corn  crop  will  prove  larger  than  is  now 
predicted  in  the  Government's  reports, 
but  not  much  larger. 

The  other  crops  —  such  as  hay,  rye, 
barley,  oats,  etc.  —  are  all  fairly  satis- 
factory in  volume,  and  command  good 
prices.  The  silos  throughout  the  country 
are  filled  to  overflowing  —  which  will  be 
a  great  help  in  feeding  the  stock  through 
the  winter  months. 

As  the  basis  of  our  prosperity  comes 
from  the  soil  and  from  its  products, 
there  seems  to  be  no  reason  to  doubt  that 
there  will  be  a  good  business  —  or  per- 
haps I  might  say  a  large  volume  of  busi- 
ness —  at  fairly  good  prices,  for  the  next 
six  months;  and  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  the 
effect  of  this,  when  thoroughly  under- 
stood throughout  the  country,  will  be  a 
strong  help  in  restoring  confidence  — 
commercially  speaking;  and  as  confidence 
is  the  basis  of  all  our  business  affairs, 
it  seems  to  me  impossible  that  there  should 
be  anything  but  good  results,  and  a  satis- 
factory volume  of  business,  at  a  fair 
compensation  to  those  engaged  in  it. 
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JOHN  CLAFLIN 

GETTING  SALES  OUTLETS  —  HOW  A  GREAT  MERCHANT  KEEPS    INFORMED  ON   LOCAL 
CONDITIONS  —  BUILDING  UP  RETAILERS  TO  IMPROVE  HIS  OWN  MARKETS 

BY 

EDWARD  MOTT  WOOLLEY 

More  people  are  engaged  in  selling  in  the  United  States  than  in  any  other  occupation  ex- 
cept housekeeping  and  agriculture.  It  engages  the  best  brains  of  the  country.  The 
dominant  figure  in  American  life  is  the  American  business  man.  The  secrets  of 
business  success  are  the  most  characteristic,  interesting,  and  important  stories  of  Ameri- 
can life,  and  the  improvement  in  the  efficiency  and  thereby  the  morality  of  our  business 
life  is  an  ever  present  opportunity.  For  this  reason  the  World's  Work  takes  pleasure 
in  printing  the  true  stories  of  successful  merchants  and  manufacturers,  showing  by 
what  principles  and  practices  their  success  has  been  achieved. 


IF  YOU  were  a  dry-goods  merchant  in 
Kansas,  the  chances  are  that  some- 
times you  would  go  to  New  York  to 
buy  goods.  You  might  buy  of  half 
a  dozen  houses,  but  one  of  them,  in 
all  probability,  would  be  the  great  estab- 
lishment on  Church  Street  presided  over 
by  Mr.  John  Claflin. 

On  entering  the  big  outer  sales  office 
you  would  give  your  name  to  the  clerk  in 
the  lobby  and  ask  for  Mr.  Henry  C. 
Eames,  general  salesman  for  Kansas;  and 
through  a  maze  of  perhaps  thirty-odd 
desks,  belonging  to  the  general  salesmen 
for  other  sections  of  the  country,  you 
would  be  conducted  to  his  desk.  In  all 
probability,  Mr.  Eames  would  know  you 
personally,  and  within  a  minute  he  would 
be  talking  over  with  you  the  affairs  of 
your  home  town  —  perhaps  even  asking 
about  your  family. 

If,  perchance,  you  were  a  new  customer 
and  did  not  know  Mr.  Eames  in  person, 
you  might  be  surprised  to  discover  that 
he  knew  more  about  Kansas  than  you  did; 
and  perhaps  it  would  astonish  you  to  find 
that  he  knew  so  much  about  your  own 
city  or  village,  and  about  your  competi- 
tors. But  whether  you  were  an  old  cus- 
tomer or  a  new  one,  Mr.  Eames  would 
make  you  feel  that  you  were  in  the  one 


place  in  New  York  where  Kansas  was 
understood  and  appreciated.  After  you 
had  talked  over  local  conditions  out  there, 
he  would  take  you  upstairs  and  see  that 
you  were  carefully  served  by  the  house 
salesmen.  You  would  always  go  back 
to  him  for  any  information  or  advice  you 
might  need. 

Somehow  or  other,  Mr.  Eames  would 
get  a  peculiarly  personal  grip  on  you, 
away  off  there  in  New  York.  You  would 
almost  forget  that  you  were  buying  of 
the  Claflin  house;  it  would  seem,  rather, 
that  you  were  buying  of  Mr.  Eames. 

And  so,  in  effect,  you  would  be.  This 
house  is  so  organized  that  Mr.  Eames's 
relation  to  customers  from  Kansas  is 
pretty  much  what  it  would  be  if  he  were 
in  business  for  himself,  with  Kansas  and 
other  territory  as  his  field  and  New  York 
for  his  headquarters.  He  is  a  specialist, 
and  his  business  is  to  be  the  friend,  coun- 
selor, correspondent,  and  personal  repre- 
sentative in  New  York  of  the  Kansas 
merchant,  and  of  all  merchants  in  his 
territory.  As  a  rule,  a  big  corporation  is 
cold  and  impersonal,  a  good  deal  of  a 
mystery,  and  quite  unknowable.  In  the 
case  of  the  Claflin  house,  Mr.  Eames 
stands  between  his  particular  customers 
on    one   hand   and    this    corporation   at- 
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mosphere  on  the  other.  He  humanizes 
his  part  of  the  business. 

He  is  not  a  traveling  salesman;  strictly 
speaking,  he  is  not  a  salesman  at  all.  The 
title  he  wears  is  something  of  a  misnomer. 
He  might  better  be  called  an  outlet  man- 
ager, for  his  duties,  if  they  can  be  summed 
up  in  one  sentence,  are  to  find  the  maxi- 
mum outlet  for  goods  in  his  particular 
area.  Not  only  must  he  know  his  physi- 
cal territory  intimately,  but  he  must  know 
the  men  in  that  territory  who  retail  dry- 
goods.  At  least  once  a  year  he  goes  out 
into  his  field  and  studies  it,  thus  bringing 
his  knowledge  down  to  date.  He  doesn't 
go  out  primarily  to  sell  goods  but  he  looks 
after  the  interests  of  customers.  And  he 
looks  for  new  outlets. 

In  a  way,  Mr.  Henry  C.  Eames  typifies 
the  head  of  the  house  that  employs  him  — 
Mr.  John  Claflin,  the  dominant  figure 
in  American  dry-goods  to-day.  If  Mr. 
John  Claflin  were  a  small  wholesaler  in- 
stead of  a  big  one,  he  would  be  doing  in 
person  what  Mr.  Eames  and  the  other 
general  salesmen  are  doing  for  him.  If 
there  is  one  trait  that  characterizes  Mr. 
Claflin  more  than  another,  it  is  his  per- 
sistent search  for  trade  outlets  and  his 
skilful  development  of  little  outlets  into 
bigger  ones. 

The  Claflin  enterprises  as  a  whole  are 
a  vast  maze  of  complexities  —  including 
thirty  or  more  department  stores,  some  of 
them  controlled  by  the  United  Dry-goods 
Company,  of  which  Mr.  Claflin  is  the 
head.  His  enterprises  embrace,  also, 
many  great  factories  in  Europe  and  at 
home.  But  the  wholesale  business  es- 
tablished by  H.  B.  Claflin,  his  father,  who 
died  in  1885,  was  the  groundwork  of  it 
all;  and  this  house  best  represents  Mr. 
Claflin's  personality.  This  is  his  home 
business,  and  here,  in  his  Church  Street 
office,  he  directs  the  operations  of  the 
personal  mechanism  under  him. 

This  personal  mechanism,  or  house  or- 
ganization, is  a  complex  thing  of  itself  and 
has  many  ramifications  aside  from  the 
sales  end;  but  the  selling  end  of  this  busi- 
ness reveals  its  chief  owner  most  strongly. 
The  general  salesmen  constitute  a  human 
machine  representing  Mr.  John  Claflin 
multiplied  thirty-odd  times.     In  this  way 


he  scatters  his  own  selling  genius  over 
the  whole  United  States. 

Mr.  Claflin  discovered  long  ago  that  the 
more  intimate  his  knowledge  of  the  coun- 
try and  the  people,  the  greater  were  his 
opportunities  to  sell  goods.  Therefore 
he  built  up  a  sales  organization  that  was 
designed  to  specialize  in  information.  In 
order  to  specialize,  it  was  necessary  to 
classify  and  subdivide.  No  one  sales 
manager  could  take  the  United  States  as 
a  whole  and  find  out  all  Mr.  Claflin  wanted 
to  know.  So  there  was  built  up  a  sales 
organization  comprising,  first,  the  travel- 
ing salesmen;  second,  the  general  sales- 
men like  Mr.  Eames;  and,  third,  the 
house  or  department  salesmen  in  New 
York.  In  recent  years  most  of  the  road 
selling  has  been  done  by  these  house 
department  salesmen,  who  go  out  at  per- 
iodic intervals  —  every  one  of  them 
handling  his  own  specialty. 

Mr.  Claflin  himself  is  an  analyst;  hence 
all  the  general  salesmen  are  analysts. 
Some  merchants  attempt  to  sell  goods 
without  any  adequate  basis  of  information 
and  then  try  to  find  out  afterward  why 
the  goods  haven't  sold.  Mr.  Claflin  finds 
out  beforehand  why  the  goods  will  sell. 
If  they  won't  sell,  he  usually  knows  it  in 
advance. 

For  example,  a  small  retailer  in  Texas 
relates  that  he  ordered  about  twelve 
hundred  dollars'  worth  of  goods  of  the 
Claflin  house;  but  the  house  refused  to 
sell  him  more  than  four  hundred  dollars' 
worth  —  on  the  ground  that  a  certain 
local  real-estate  boom  in  Texas  would 
soon  collapse  and  make  it  impossible  for 
him  to  sell  the  larger  order  except  at  a 
ruinous  sacrifice.  He  took  the  advice  of 
the  house  and  bought  conservatively, 
though  he  might  have  bought  the  full 
quantity  of  goods  elsewhere  on  credit. 
He  pulled  through  the  real-estate  panic, 
but  some  of  his  competitors,  who  had 
overstocked,  went  down. 

Another  retailer,  in  Iowa,  was  having  a 
hard  time  keeping  afloat.  He  had  a  little 
store  with  a  stock  much  too  big  for  it  — 
bought  of  some  wholesaler  who  lacked 
Mr.  Claflin's  information-getting  policy. 
Despite  all  he  could  do  he  was  going 
down-hill,  and    failure  seemed  inevitable. 
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He  did  not  know  what  was  the  matter,  that   bigger  things  are  accomplished   by 

and   neither  did  his   creditors.     He  was  helping  men  than  by  crushing  them. 

a  man  who  had  spent  all  his  life  in  that  This  was  the  policy  of  the  elder  Claflin, 

particular   town   and   he   had   no   vision  when  he  came  down  to  New  York  in  1843 

beyond  it.     For  eight  years  he  had  been  from  Worcester,  Mass.,  and  founded  the 

a  clerk  behind  the  counter,  and  he  under-  wholesale  business  on  a  capital  of  $30,000. 

stood  merchandising  so  far  as  the  goods  He  had  been  a  retail  merchant  at  Wor- 

were  concerned;  but  of  the  broader  prin-  cester  and,  before  that,  at  Milford,  Mass. 

ciples  of  management  he  was  ignorant.  In  ten  years  from  his  wholesale  beginning 

The   Claflin   men   discovered   him   and  he  was  doing  a  business  of  $1,000,000  a 

discovered   his   trouble.     They   told   him  year,  and  by   i860  his  yearly  sales  were 

that  his  town  was  overstocked.     The  dry-  $13,500,000.     Often    he    astonished    the 

goods  business  was  being  overdone  there  more  orthodox  of  his  associates   by  ex- 

because  the  merchants  were  attempting  to  tending  what  seemed  to  be  rash  assistance 

unload  more  goods  than  the  population  to    young    merchants.     Not    only   would 

could  legitimately  absorb.     The  situation  he  give  them  credit,   but  he  lent  them 

had  merely  resolved  itself  into  a  fight  be-  money.     Here  and  there  he  would  pick 

tween   the   competing   merchants   to   get  out   struggling  men,   finance  them,   hold 

business  away  from  one  another.  them  rigidly  in  the  channel  he  knew  to  be 

The  Claflin  men  not  only  showed  him  best  for  them,  and  lead  them  to  brilliant 

this,  but  they  showed  him  another  section  successes.     It  was  rarely  that  he  lost  by 

of  the   state   where   the   outlet   was   big  this   policy  —  because   in   every   instance 

enough  —  where  he  could  reach  out  for  he  knew  beforehand  that  a  specific  retail 

new  markets.     They  suggested  the  pos-  opportunity  existed,  and  he  knew  that  the 

sibility  of  moving.  man  he  picked  had  the  ability  to  become 

At  first  he  held  back;  he  did  not  like  a  good  merchant.  Every  such  local  mer- 
the  idea  of  moving  his  home  and  his  busi-  chant  meant  a  bigger  outlet  for  himself, 
ness  to  a  region  that  seemed  strange  and  Mr.  John  Claflin  follows  much  the  same 
primitive.  But  finally  he  did  move.  He  policy,  on  a  better  organized  basis.  Hun- 
took  the  advice  of  the  Claflins  and  started  dreds  of  merchants  owe  their  success  to 
a  general  store,  with  a  leaning  toward  his  house.  If  the  inner  history  of  one 
dry-goods,  and  within  five  years  he  was  of  the  largest  retailers  in  New  York  is 
doing  a  business  of  a  hundred  thousand  ever  written,  it  will  show  that  the  Claflins 
dollars  a  year.  This  meant,  probably,  financed  him,  furnished  him  merchan- 
a  net  profit  of  from  six  to  ten  thousand  dise,  and  built  him  up  at  a  time  when  he 
dollars.  was    unknown.     Except    for    the    Claflin 

The  secret  was  that  he  had  found  an  house,  he  might  be  unknown  to-day.     Such 

outlet  for  his  goods.     And  his  big  outlet  instances,  in  varying  degrees  of  importance, 

was  another  little  outlet  for  the  Claflin  might  be  found  all  over  the  land.     But  suc- 

house  in  New  York.  cessful  men,  as  a  rule,  prefer  not  to  give 

These  examples  illustrate  two  elements  much  of  the   credit   to   others;  so  these 

of  the  Claflin  policy:  first,  getting  infor-  stories  are  seldom  told  in  detail, 

mation;  second,  imparting  that  informa-  The  Claflin  organization  is  made  up  of 

tion  to  customers  and  showing  them  how  executives  who  are  students  of  individuals 

to   use    it.     The    second    element    would  and  of  specific  conditions,  and  not  merely 

be  impossible  without  the  first  —  and  the  observers   of  general   conditions.     A   few 

second  has  been  one  of  the  vital  reasons  years  ago  a  young  New  York  merchant 

for  the  success  of  this  house.     Indeed,  the  failed   in   business   because  of  an   unfor- 

Claflins   have   done  more   to   help   retail  tunate  partnership.     He  resolved  to  get 

merchants  succeed  than  any  other  house  started  again  and  go  it  alone;  but  as   he 

in  America  —  unless  it  be  the  wholesale  had  practically  no  capital,  it  was  neces- 

house  of  Marshall  Field  &  Company,  in  sary  to  stretch  all  ordinary  credit  rules. 

Chicago.     Mr.  Claflin's  business  has  been  From  one  wholesale  house  to  another  he 

built  on  the  broadly  constructive  theory  went,  but  the  mere  fact  of  his  failure  was 
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sufficient  to  stamp  him,  in  their  credit  Marshall  Field  office  was  literally  a  clear- 
departments,  as  a  hopeless  risk.  Then  ihg  house  for  business  information.  No 
he  tried  the  Claflin  house.  matter  what  the  problem,  customers  were 
The  Claflins  studied  him,  investigated  invited  to  come  in  with  it  personally  or 
his  history,  and  looked  into  his  prospects,  send  it  in.  He  told  them  what  kind  of 
They  found  that  he  had  behind  him  a  goods  they  could  sell,  where  they  could 
record  for  enterprise  and  intelligence,  sell  to  the  best  advantage,  how  they  ought 
and  they  discovered  that  he  had  an  option  to  finance  their  undertakings  —  every- 
on  a  most  desirable  location.  They  gave  thing  they  needed  to  know  to  make  them 
him  credit  and  he  began  business  with  a  skilful  merchants.  Mr.  Field  wa-s  a  strict 
five-thousand-dollar  stock.  To-day  he  is  disciplinarian  when  it  came  to  credit,  but 
selling  more  than  a  million  dollars'  worth  this  was  the  best  sort  of  training  for  the 
of  goods  a  year.  retailers  who  wanted  to  prosper.  Grad- 
But  the  Claflin  organization  watched  ually  Marshall  Field  helped  to  create  a 
him,  gave  him  the  benefit  of  its  carefully  wonderful  chain  of  selling  outlets, 
gathered  trade  information,  and  helped  In  his  home  office  Mr.  Field  also  followed 
him  succeed.  Back  of  it  all  was  the  the  Claflin  lead  in  picking  young  and 
Claflin  discernment  of  the  outlet  the  man  brilliant  men  for  junior  partnerships, 
commanded;  and  still  farther  back  was  H.  B.  Claflin  was  the  first  merchant  to 
the  Claflin  organization,  built  up  for  the  adopt  this  policy  as  a  cardinal  part  of  his 
purpose  of  studying  trade  outlets  and  men.  management.  With  Mr.  Field  it  quickly 
Not  long  ago  a  wholesale  dry-goods  became  a  consistent  policy.  It  was  a  big 
house,  in  the  hands  of  a  receiver,  gave  as  application  of  the  constructive  theory 
a  reason  for  its  failure  the  tremendous  that  men  who  can  get  the  big  results  will 
prestige  of  the  H.  B.  Claflin  Company  in  not  get  them  unless  they  receive,  as  their 
its  territory.  Undoubtedly  the  Claflin  personal  remuneration,  a  fair  share  of 
company  did  have  this  prestige.  But  the  profits.  Dozens  of  young  men  went 
more  than  fifty  years  ago,  when  Marshall  into  the  Marshall  Field  house  without  any 
Field  was  a  clerk  in  a  Chicago  dry-goods  means  of  their  own,  and  left  it  rich  — 
store,  the  prestige  of  the  Claflin  house  was  some  of  them  as  millionaires.  By  helping 
relatively  as  great  as  it  is  now.  Marshall  men  to  succeed,  both  in  his  own  organiza- 
Field,  unknown  at  the  start,  dared  to  tion  and  out  of  it,  Mr.  Field  built  his  won- 
invade  the  wholesale  markets  of  the  derful  success.  During  his  lifetime  his 
Claflins.  How  much  he  knew  about  the  wholesale  house  became  so  great  that  it 
policies  of  the  latter  house  is  impossible  threatened  the  prestige  of  the  Claflin 
to  say  now,  but  he  adopted  methods  house  in  many  parts  of  the  country, 
strangely  similar.  Using  the  tactics  of  The  significance  of  the  Marshall  Field 
his  big  competitor,  he  went  out  after  story  here  is  this:  In  competitive  selling, 
business  —  and  got  it.  the  strongest  forces  cannot  wholly  with- 
in the  first  place,  he  saw  that  in  order  stand  the  inroads  of  a  house  that  is  or- 
to  sell  a  big  lot  of  goods  he  must  operate  ganized  to  give  something  of  real  benefit 
to  the  best  advantage  where  the  retail  to  its  customers.  The  benefit  may  lie 
outlets  lay.  Therefore  he  studied  geog-  in  a  big,  masterful  policy  like  that  of 
raphy,  population,  and  local  peculiarities.  Marshall  Field,  or  it  may  be  merely  the 
He  gathered  information  bearing  on  every  little  methods  of  a  neighborhood  store, 
phase  of  retail  selling  in  the  West.  It  may  be  distinctive  goods;  or  only 
Next,  he  began  studying  the  merchants  quick  service,  cleanliness,  or  intelligent 
in  the  communities  in  which  he  wanted  attention  to  customers. 
to  operate.  He  picked  his  men  and  gave  But  whatever  ft  is,  it  cannot  come  of 
them  the  benefit  of  all  the  information  he  itself.  It  must  come  from  the  grouping 
had  gathered.  He  built  up  in  his  home  of  men  with  a  distinct  aim  in  view  and  a 
office  a  corps  of  merchandising  specialists,  preconceived  way  of  attaining  that  end. 
and  their  knowledge  and  experience  were  That  is  organization.  Every  member  of 
placed  at  the  command  of  customers.     The  the  group  must  have  his  line  of  campaign 
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mapped  out,  and  he  must  have  initiative 
and  invention  of  his  own. 

In  the  Claflin  business  the  organization 
is  peculiarly  given  to  this  habit  of  analysis 
that  dissects  things  into  their  parts.  Con- 
sider, for  example,  a  certain  retail  merchant 
in  Montana.  In  the  Claflin  office  is  a 
card  record  that  shows  what  goods  he 
bought  this  year  and  last  year  and  the 
year  before,  not  merely  in  totals,  but  by 
periods  and  by  departments.  This  year 
he  bought  more  domestics  than  last  year 
during  the  same  period,  but  flannels  fell 
off  one  half.  This  record  suggests  the 
question:  Why?  And  the  answer  must 
be  obtained,  either  by  the  general  salesman 
for  Montana,  or  by  the  flannel  department, 
working  in  conjunction  with  the  general 
salesman.  The  house  has  various  sys- 
tems of  follow-up  by  which  it  keeps  in 
touch  with  this  little  flannel  outlet,  and, 
if  the  outlet  justifies,  brings  it  back  to 
last  year's  figures,  or  beyond  them. 

The  Claflin  house  is  spoken  of  by  its 
own  men  as  "a  fiend  for  information." 
Mr.  Claflin  judges  this  information  in 
totals.  He  has  been  an  extensive  traveler 
himself,  both  in  the  United  States  and 
abroad,  and  he  knows  from  his  own  ob- 
servation how  to  analyze  the  elements  that 
affect  trade  opportunities. 

It  is  often  surprising  to  discover  how 
little  the  local  retailer  knows  about  the 
conditions  that  affect  his  own  sales.  As 
a  rule,  he  is  not  a  student  of  business  and 
he  draws  no  nice  deductions. 

This  is  true,  also,  of  many  wholesalers. 
Their  operations  are  governed  by  general 
conditions  in  states  or  larger  areas,  not  by 
the  dissection  of  communities.  They  do 
not  know  communities  at  all.  True, 
their  traveling  men  may  have  more  or 
less  information;  but  the  average  travel- 
ing man  is  out  to  sell  all  the  goods  he  can, 
regardless  of  conditions.  He  does  not 
look  beyond  the  immediate  sale,  and  he 
is  not  concerned  with  helping  merchants 
in  the  long  run  —  nor  is  he  usually  qual- 
ified to  do  so  if  he  should  wish  to.  Such 
a  wholesaler  does  not  draw  any  trade 
inference  from  the  fact  that  the  wheat 
crop  in  a  certain  county  is  poor  but  the 
corn  prospects  good.  He  does  not  know 
the   relation   of   wheat   to   corn   in   that 


county.  He  doesn't  give  any  heed  to 
labor  disturbances  in  another  county  that 
tie  up  whole  industries  —  in  fact,  the 
sales  office  and  credit  office  never  even 
hear  of  these  troubles.  The  traveling 
man  on  that  route  keeps  them  to  himself; 
if  he  told  the  office  it  might  cut  down  his 
sales.  Such  a  wholesaler  does  not  know 
that  the  character  of  the  population  of  a 
certain  community  is  changing;  or  that 
local  laws  or  ordinances  have  been  passed 
affecting  the  health  or  other  well-being 
of  a  city;  or  that  new  transportation 
facilities  are  planned;  or  that  movements 
are  afoot  to  utilize  water-power;  or  that 
peculiar  competitive  or  monopolistic  con- 
ditions have  arisen  in  this  locality  or  that. 

It  is  Mr.  John  Claflin's  long-standing 
policy  to  have  an  organization  that  knows 
communities  as  well  as  states  and  nations. 
This  organization  helps  its  customers  to 
that  wider  vision  which  is  essential  to 
good  buying  and  selling. 

It  is  said  of  Mr.  Claflin  that  he  has  a 
wonderfully  quick  facility  for  judging  the 
relation  of  things  one  to  another  —  a  sense 
of  proportion  that  comes  from  study.  He 
has  a  habit  of  comparing  statistics  month 
by  month  and  year  by  year.  Thus,  crop 
statistics  in  a  certain  region,  compared 
with  sales  statistics  in  the  same  region, 
show  the  cause  of  the  rise  and  fall  in 
sales,  if  considered  in  relation  to  popula- 
tion statistics.  Future  sales  may  be 
pretty  accurately  foretold  in  this  way. 
And  when  a  man  buys  two  million  dollars' 
worth  of  goods  at  one  purchase,  as  Mr. 
Claflin  does,  it  is  necessary  to  do  more 
than  merely  guess. 

Then  the  general  salesmen,  division  by 
division,  carry  mental  photographs  of 
their  territories.  The  various  towns  stand 
out  in  their  brains  —  often  the  streets, 
business  structures,  and  the  merchants 
themselves.  The  general  salesmen  know 
the  rivers,  railroads,  prairies  and  forests, 
the  factories,  and  the  characteristics  of 
the  people.  They  know  their  own  house 
even  better  —  its  policies  and  its  goods. 
A  man  is  scarcely  eligible  for  the  position 
of  general  salesman  until  he  has  been  with 
the  house  ten  or  fifteen  years.  The  Claflin 
organization  is  practically  self-perpetu- 
ating.    Once  a  Claflin  man,  always  one, 
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the  saying  is.  Ninety  per  cent,  of  the 
employees  have  spent  80  per  cent,  of  their 
working  years  with  this  house. 

The  credit  department  supplements  the 
work  of  the  general  salesmen.  And  this 
department,  divided  by  area  into  five 
divisions,  keeps  a  record  of  and  tabulates 
a  great  deal  of  the  information  that  comes 
in  through  the  credit  agencies,  the  gen- 
eral salesmen,  and  other  regular  and 
special  sources.  Here,  again,  information 
is  specialized,  for  every  division  makes  a 
particularized  study  of  the  laws  in  its 
territory  relating  to  the  sale  of  goods  and 
to  collections.  Pending  financial  laws 
are  also  watched  systematically.  The 
five  divisions  are  designated  as  New  York 
City  and  State,  East,  South,  Central  West, 
and  Far  West. 

Then  the  advertising  department  is 
made  a  channel  for  the  distribution  of 
some  of  the  information  that  has  been 
gathered  by  the  company's  far-reaching 
organization  at  home  and  abroad.  News 
is  made  an  important  element  of  adver- 
tising. For  example,  if  a  certain  class  of 
goods  is  going  up  or  down  in  price,  sixty 
thousand  postal  cards  are  sometimes  sent 
out  in  a  single  day,  giving  retailers  warn- 
ing. If  there  is  evidence  of  a  change  in 
the  drift  of  public  opinion  concerning  any 
particular  class  of  goods,  sixty  thousand 
more  postal  cards  go  out. 

On  this  same  principle  of  affording  the 
most  helpful  service,  great  quantities  of 
samples  are  sent  to  the  trade  in  folders. 
And  all  the  while,  from  an  upper  floor  of 
the  Claflin  house,  there  is  going  out  a 
bombardment  of  letters  and  circulars  — 
millions  of  them  a  year.  Systems  of 
colored  cards  designate  different  classes  of 
customers,  and  on  the  cards  is  recorded 
classified  information  about  the  custom- 
ers themselves,  their  communities,  stores, 
sales,  etc.;  thus  specialized  information 
and  specialized  advertising  work  together. 

In  New  York  are  a  good  many  whole- 
sale merchants  who  move  in  ways  that 
are  more  or  less  mysterious,  perhaps 
shady.  They  have  different  prices  for 
customers,  according  to  the  shrewdness 
of  those  customers.  In  selling  abroad 
they  dodge  tariffs  by  ways  known  to  them- 
selves.    They    will    tell    you    that    such 


things  must  be  done  if  trade  is  to  be  held. 
But  the  Claflin  house  prides  itself  on  its 
refusal  to  be  a  party  to  any  doubtfui 
transaction.  Recently  a  foreign  house 
blandly  suggested  the  making  out  of  im- 
proper consular  documents.  The  concern 
was  a  big  customer,  and  to  lose  it  was  not 
a  light  matter;  but  the  Claflins  replied  that 
not  only  would  they  refuse  to  make  false 
papers,  but  they  would  do  all  in  their 
power  to  prosecute  the  foreign  house  if 
it  attempted  such  procedure.  At  another 
time  a  customer  in  America  sent  a  new 
merchant  to  the  Claflin  house,  and  se- 
cretly proposed  to  an  executive  of  the 
latter  house  that  10  per  cent,  be  added  to 
the  price  of  the  goods  and  turned  over  as 
a  commission  to  himself.  The  reply 
he  got  shocked  him. 

If  you  ask  the  Claflin  men  how  their 
house  maintains  its  prestige,  they  will  tell 
you, 

"  By  a  square  deal  to  everybody/' 

But  there  is  something  more  to  it  than 
that  —  as  the  foregoing  brief  study  re- 
veals. There  is  organization,  method, 
everlasting  work,  and  above  all,   brains. 

And  then,  of  course,  there  is  the  other 
side  of  it  —  the  goods.  Quality  must  be 
maintained,  and  this  calls  for  the  most 
exacting  organization  of  all.  Yet  under 
the  weight  of  all  this  great  burden  John 
Claflin  sits  unruffled,  quiet,  dignified.  No 
business  man  in  New  York  is  less  obtru- 
sive than  he  —  a  man  rather  slight  in 
figure,  with  a  full  beard  cropped  short, 
polished  manners,  and  a  habit  of  saying 
much  in  a  few  words.  Interviewers  find 
him  silent. 

Not  many  years  ago  Mr.  Claflin  con- 
ceived the  idea  of  still  greater  outlets  at 
retail.  Therefore  he  organized  the  As- 
sociated Merchants'  Company,  which  took 
over,  as  a  holding  corporation,  the  Claflin 
wholesale  business  and  several  large  New 
York  department  stores.  Subsequently 
other  stores  were  acquired  in  various 
cities.  Then  the  plan  was  broadened  and  a 
still  bigger  corporation  was  organized  — ■ 
the  United  Dry-goods  Company,  with 
an  authorized  capital  of  $51,000,000. 
This  corporation  now  controls  a  number 
of  very  large  department  stores.  In  New 
York  City  it  has  Lord  &  Taylor's,  Mc- 
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Creery's,    the    O'Neill-Adams    Company,  permanent  tendency  in  American  business 

and  the  fur  house  of  C.  G.  Gunther's  Sons;  cannot  be  discussed  here.     Some  students 

in  Newark,  Hahne  &  Company;  in  Balti-  of  finance  and  of  mercantile  management 

more,  Stewart's;  in  Buffalo,  J.N.  Adam  contend  that  it  is  uneconomical.     That  is 

&  Company  and   the   William   Hengerer  beside  the  point  of  this  article,   which  is 

Company;  in  Louisville,  the  Stewart  Dry-  this:  that  in  wholesale  merchandising  one 

goods    Company;     in    Minneapolis,    the  key  to  success  is  the  development  of  an 

Powers  Mercantile  Company.  organization  of  experts  who  know  how  to 

But  these  retail  stores  are  really  out-  gather  and  analyze  detailed  statistics  of 

side  the  scope  of  this  article.     Whether  local  conditions  and  thereby  find  new  out- 

their  acquisition  is  in  the  direction    of  a  lets  for  the  sale  of  goods. 


THE  HEALTH  MENACE  OF  ALIEN  RACES 

HOW    THE    NEGROES     AFFLICTED    US     WITH     HOOKWORM     AND     MALARIA' — WHAT 
DISEASES   THE    CHINESE    AND    JAPANESE    HAVE  —  THE    LESSONS    OF    HISTORY 

BY 

DR.  CHARLES  T.  NESBITT 

(HEALTH   DIRECTOR,    WILMINGTON,   N.    C.) 

THE  most  serious  problem  that  Negro  could  carry  virulent  malarial  organ- 
Americans  face  when  any  large  isms  in  his  blood  stream  without  discom- 
numbers  of  an  alien  race  fort  to  himself.  In  the  same  way  Negroes 
enter  this  country  is  the  carry  various  intestinal  parasites.  The 
menace  to  the  health  of  the  poorer  white  children  of  the  South  became 
people  of  the  entire  nation.  pot-bellied,  anemic,  and  dull-witted  by 
We  are  just  learning  how  terribly  the  thousands.  They  were  in  many  cases 
Negro  has  been  revenged  upon  us  for  his  even  pitifully  inferior,  physically  and 
enslavement.  Lie  brought  malaria  and  mentally,  to  the  little  Negroes  of  the  same 
the  hookworm  from  his  native  jungle,  and  region.  Many  did  not  improve  as  they 
though  he  showed  little  effects  of  them  grew  older,  but  continued  in  much  the 
himself  he  has  spread  them  among  us  with  same  condition.  The  medical  men  treated 
fearful  results.  them  for  every  ailment  that  could  possibly 
When  the  Negroes  were  brought  from  produce  the  presenting  symptoms  without 
Africa,  they  came  practically  immune  improving  their  condition  in  the  least, 
to  the  effects  of  malaria.  They  uncon-  They  settled  into  the  hopeless  state  of 
sciously  carried  the  organisms  of  this  apathy  that  has  checked  progress  in 
disease,  and  furnished  a  never-failing  every  line,  individual  and  otherwise, 
source  of  infection  for  the  non-immune  In  1902,  Dr.  Stiles  discovered  that  the 
whites.  For  centuries  the  Negroes'  an-  hookworms,  so  common  in  Africa,  which 
cestors  had  carried  infection,  until  their  were  carried  in  the  American  Negroes' 
red  blood  cells  had  accepted  the  masses  of  intestines  with  relatively  slight  discom- 
malarial  protoplasm  as  permanent  guests,  fort,  were  almost  entirely  responsible  for 
and  had  provided  for  their  occupancy,  the  terrible  plight  of  the  Southern  whites. 
The  Southern  whites  had  chills  and  fever  It  is  impossible  to  estimate  the  damage 
annually  and  blamed  the  mists  from  the  that  has  been  done  to  the  white  people  of 
swamps  until  the  discoveries  of  Lavaran  the  South  by  the  diseases  brought  by  this 
and  Ross  disclosed  the  true  source  of  alien  race.  Physical  inefficiency  and  mental 
infection  and  mode  of  transmission,  and  inertia  are  its  results.  Every  enterprise 
Miller's  studies  in  the  delta  of  the  Miss-  that  locates  in  the  South'  to-day,  if  it  uses 
issippi    River    proved    that    the    immune  the  available  white  labor  of  the  South, 
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must  reckon  on  not  more  than  40  to  60  of  typhoid  have  been  traced  to  this  source, 

per  cent,   of  normal   efficiency.     As   this  These  carriers  have  been  rendered  immune 

phase  of  the  race  problem  continues  to  be  and    unconsciously    tolerate    the    germs, 

studied,    it    is    inevitable    that     further  Carriers    of    diphtheria    and    pneumonia 

investigation   will    produce   still    stronger  are   common   among   us,    and   it   is   now 

evidence  that   the   races  cannot   live  to-  claimed    by    responsible    authorities    that 

gether  without  a  great  damage  to  both:  the  infection  of  scarlet  fever,  measles,  and 

so    great,    that    even    now    the    ultimate  whooping   cough   is   perpetuated   by   the 

extinction   of   the   Negro   in   the   United  continued  presence  of  virulent  organisms 

States  is  looked  upon  by  many  as  assured,  in  the  noses  and  throats  of  persons  who 

We  also  know  that  as  his  extinction  pro-  have    acquired    immunity.     The    longer 

gresses  it  is  carrying  tremendous  damage  the  race  carries  an  infection,  the  greater 

to  the  white  race.  the  possible  number  of  immune  carriers. 

The  Chinese,  Japanese,  and   East   In-  Is  it,  in  the  light  of  these  facts,  unreason- 

dians  are  racially  alien  to  us.     The  ques-  able  to  assume  that  the  Mongolian  race, 

tion  of  the  protection  of  the  health  of  by  reason  of  many  generations  of  infection 

the   white    race   makes   a    study   of   the  with  cholera  and  plague,  has  developed 

diseases  of  these  people  of  more  importance  within  itself  a  number  of  immune  carriers 

to  us  than  even  their  economic  or  social  of  these  diseases  who  may,  if  they  are 

characteristics.     If     Eastern     immigrants  allowed  to  come  among  us,  become  centres 

are  likely  to  deplete  the  vitality  of  our  of  infection  wherever  they  may  go? 

people,  as  the  Negro  has  done,  it  is  a  far  Is  it  possible  for  the  Mongols  to  intro- 

more  serious  question  than  if  they  merely  duce  among  the  whites  of  the  Pacific  slope 

force  an  unwelcome  economic  competition  an   insidious   chronic   disease   which    will 

upon  us.     Let  us  examine  for  a  moment  subject  them  to  the  same  sort  of  physical 

the  destructive  potentialities  of  the  Mon-  deterioration    as    that   which    the    hook- 

golian  race.  worm  has  produced  in  the  South? 

History  proclaims  Asia  as  the  fountain  In    Japan    the    Japanese    liver    fluke 

from  which  has  flowed  the  most  destruc-  {opt  sth  orchis)  is  as  common  in  some  parts 

tive  pestilences  that  are  recorded.    Asiatic  as  the  hookworm  is  in  Africa.    Katasurada, 

cholera,  bubonic  plague,  typhus,  smallpox,  a    Japanese    investigator,    reported    654 

and  malaria  are  reported  weekly  as  being  infected  persons  in  1,075  persons  examined, 

present  in  the  ports  of  China,  India,  and  or  60.8  per  cent.     The  disease  which  is 

Japan.     The  United  States  Public  Health  produced    by    this    infection    is    serious, 

Service  reports  that  2,721  cases  of  cholera  chronic,  and  devitalizing  and,  among  the 

occurred    in    Japan    during     1912.     For  Japanese,  has  a  death  rate  of  i6perthou- 

many  generations  the  Mongols  have  been  sand.     This  is  even  more  serious  than  the 

afflicted   with   these   diseases.     May   not  hookworm  for,  despite  the  immense  dam- 

they  have  acquired  such  a  high  state  of  age  hookworm  does,  it  rarely  appears  as  a 

immunity  to  their  effects  that  they  could  cause  of  death  in  the  South.     The  result  of 

be   the   unconscious   carriers   of   virulent  the  infection  of  the  white  race  which  has  no 

infective  organisms,  and  as  unconsciously  hereditary  immunity  to  liver  fluke  would 

transmit   these  diseases   to  the  whites  of  be  almost  sure  to  be  very  serious.     And 

America,  just  as  the  Negroes  have  trans-  about  twenty  cases  of  the  disease  have  al- 

mitted    hookworm    and    malaria    to    the  ready  been  recognized  in  the  United  States, 

whites  of  the  South?  Japan    and    China   appear   to    be    the 

One  of  the  most  serious  problems  in  especial  homes  of  the  lung  fluke  {Para- 
preventive  medicine  is  the  typhoid  carrier,  gonimous  IVestermanii).  The  parasite  in 
It  is  estimated  that  three  out  of  every  one  this  disease  invades  and  destroys  the 
hundred  people  who  recover  from  typhoid  lungs.  The  disease  produced  is  extremely 
continue  to  carry  in  their  intestines  and  chronic,  is  accompanied  by  more  or 
elsewhere  in  their  bodies  active  and  less  serious  hemorrhages,  and  is  often 
virulent  typhoid  germs  for  months  and  mistaken  for  consumption.  Various  Jap- 
even  for  years.     Many  serious  epidemics  anese    physicians    report    that    from     2 
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to  4  per  cent,  of  all  their  patients  with 
diseases  of  the  lungs  are  infected  with 
lung  fluke.  It  is  stated  that  in  certain 
parts  of  Formosa  15  per  cent,  of  the 
inhabitants  have  this  disease. 

There  are  still  two  other  insidious  and 
destructive  parasitic  diseases  which  are 
extremely  common  in  Japan  and  China: 
blood  fluke  disease,  called  "wading  fever" 
in  the  Orient,  which  is  extremely  hard  to 
recognize  by  the  ordinary  methods  of  ex- 
amination; and  amoebic  dysentery,  already 
known  to  be  widely  distributed  in  the 
United  States. 

Every  one  of  the  parasitic  diseases 
mentioned  above  is  quite  as  capable  of 
destroying  the  efficiency  and  lives  of  the 
white  race  as  is  the  hookworm  disease. 
To  be  able  to  recognize  these  parasites  the 
physician  must  have  especial  training  in 
the  microscopic  study  of  parasites.  There 
is  no  known  treatment  for  any  of  them  that 
is  positively  curative.  For  the  first  three 
there  is  no  treatment  whatever  known. 

According  to  the  Public  Health  reports, 
"during  the  months  of  November  and 
December,  191 2,  among  the  intending 
emigrants  from  Japan  to  the  United 
States,  about  70  out  of  every  100  were 
found  to  have  hookworm  disease."  Al- 
though there  are  no  statistics  on  hook- 
worm in  Japan,  it  is  probable  that  the 
infection  is  generally  disseminated  by  the 
use  of  human  excrement  in  fertilization. 

The  citizens  of  the  Pacific  slope  are  not 
only  in  danger  of  being  exposed  to  the 
effects  of  hookworm  infection,  which  has 
already  damaged  so  seriously  nearly  a 
fourth  of  our  white  population,  but  in 
addition  they  are  being  exposed  to  not  less 
than  four  other  dangerous  parasites  which 
produce  diseases  difficult  to  recognize, 
which  slowly  and  surely  destroy  human 
efficiency  and  life,  and  for  which  there  is 
no  known  positive  cure. 

The  last  paragraph  of  the  quotation 
from  the  Public  Health  reports  contains 
the  key  to  the  method  of  transmission  of 
the  parasites.  All  are  conveyed  from  one 
person  to  another  through  excreted  matter. 
It  is  possible  to  control  excrement  infection 
of  this  kind  only  in  thoroughly  sewered 
cities  where  there  is  complete  sanitary 
disposal    of    sewage.     Wherever    human 


excreta  is  disposed  of  otherwise,  these 
parasites  must  be  spread,  for  the  life  cycle 
of  every  one  of  them  is  nicely  adjusted  so 
that  they  may  exist  both  inside  and  out- 
side of  the  body  in  one  or  more  of  their 
transitional  stages. 

It  is  obvious  that  in  the  country  micros- 
copic disease-carriers  may  reach  new 
human  victims  in  several  roundabout 
ways,  as  the  hookworm  is  distributed  in 
the  South.  When,  as  is  the  habit  among 
Oriental  gardeners  everywhere,  the  infected 
excreta  are  mixed  with  water  and  actually 
applied  to  growing  edible  plants  which  are 
being  prepared  for  the  public  markets,  it 
requires  no  imagination  whatever  to  under- 
stand how  tremendously  the  chances  of 
general  infection  are  multiplied.  At  least 
two  of  these  parasites  enter  the  body 
through  the  skin,  one  from  water  and  the 
other  from  the  earth.  The  pollution  of 
the  soil  with  which  we  must  come  in  con- 
stant contact,  and  the  pollution  of  streams 
and  water  supplies  generally  with  infected 
excreta,  is  made  doubly  certain  when  the 
deliberate  distribution  of  excrement  is 
made  an  important  element  of  agriculture. 

There  is  but  one  way  to  deal  with  the 
untreatable  parasitic  disease.  It  must  be 
prevented,  and  it  is  only  through  the  most 
unremitting  and  conscientious  public 
health  regulations  that  this  can  be  done. 

With  one  experience  with  the  subtle 
death-dealing  proclivities  of  an  alien  race, 
it  is  certainly  the  part  of  wisdom  to  run 
no  further  risks.  And  even  the  suffering 
which  the  Negro  has  inflicted  upon  the 
South  is  light  compared  with  what  history 
shows  other  people  have  suffered  when 
exposed  to  the  diseases  of  alien  races. 

The  revelations  of  modern  scientific 
research  indicate  that  the  true  history  of 
the  decline  and  fall  of  the  great  ancient 
civilizations  will  be  written  by  the  students 
of  contagious  and  infectious  diseases. 

The  importation  of  epidemic  and  para- 
sitic diseases  from  Africa  is  now  urged  as 
an  important  cause  of  the  downfall  of  the 
Roman  Empire.  It  would  tax  the  imagin- 
ation but  little  to  apply  the  same  reasoning 
to  the  fall  of  Greece.  The  terrible  plague 
which  broke  out  in  Rome,  B.  C.  466-463, 
is  recorded  as  having  begun  in  Ethiopia, 
south  of  Egypt.     It  was  carried  into  Italy 
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by  the  invading  Peloponnesian  army,  the 
gift  of  an  alien  race.  Thirty  years  later 
the  Peloponnesians  carried  the  same 
plague  to  Athens  —  the  sickness  so  care- 
fully described  by  Thucydides. 

During  the  thirty  years,  B.  C.  405-375, 


164-180),  swept  the  whole  Roman  Empire 
from  its  eastern  to  its  western  boundaries. 
It  was  brought  from  Syria  by  troops  re- 
turning from  that  region.  In  the  year 
166  this  plague  appeared  in  Rome  itself, 
and    again    in    168.     "Entire    cities    and 
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THE    HEALTH   MENACE    OF    AN    ALIEN    RACE 

ITS  EVIL  EFFECT  ON  THE  DEATH  RATE  AS  INDICATED  BY  A  COMPARISON  OF  THE  MORTALITY  STATISTICS  OF 
RICHMOND,  VA.,  ONE  OF  THE  MOST  SANITARY  OF  THE  SOUTHERN  CITIES,  AND  OF  ROCHESTER,  AN  AVERAGE 
NORTHERN  CITY  THAT  HAS  RELATIVELY  FEW  INHABITANTS  OF  NEGRO  OR  OTHER  NON-CAUCASIAN    STOCK 


in  which  Sicily  was  invaded  by  the  Carth- 
aginians, four  distinct  epidemic  dis- 
tempers, all  of  frightful  severity,  which 
afflicted  Carthage  and  its  armies  without 
touching  either  Syracuse  or  the  Sicilian 
Greeks,  became  the  most  destructive 
enemies  of  the  Carthaginians. 

"The    Plague    of    Antonius"    (A.    D. 


districts  were  depopulated,  forests  spring- 
ing up  where  had  been  populous  places. 
In  its  last  year  it  became  terribly  de- 
structive, often  killing  as  many  as  two 
thousand  a  day/' 

In  1333  the  "Black  Death"  appeared 
in  the  interior  of  China.  It  reappeared 
in  the  Island  of  Cyprus  in  1347,  and  from 
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there  spread  throughout  Europe,  even 
to  Iceland  and  Greenland.  It  reached 
Russia  in  1351,  and  it  was  then  a  marvel 
that  it  was  checked  by  the  Caucasus 
Mountains,  which  separate  Europe  from 
Asia.     We    can    understand    now    that, 


peared  in  1720  in  Southern  France.  This 
disease  is  still  endemic  in  Asia  and  has  been 
prevented  from  spreading  over  the  earth 
only  by  the  utmost  vigilance. 

The   historian   and   the   economist   are 
concerned  only  with  the  facts  and  effects 


having  arrived  at  the  point  of  its  depart-     of  these  plagues.     The  student  of  these 


ure,  Asia,  this  infection  found  a  people 
who  had  an  acquired  immunity,  and  its 
course  was  checked.  Hecker  estimates 
the  loss  of  life  in  Europe  from  this  plague 
at  twenty-five  millions. 

Beginning    in     1703,     bubonic    plague 
appeared  in  Europe,  from  Asia.     In   1709 


diseases,  in  the  light  of  recent  discoveries, 
knows  that  every  pestilence  was  the 
result  of  the  introduction  of  a  disease, 
common  to  one  race,  into  the  midst  of  a 
different  race  which  had  never  known  it. 
And  all  these  facts  are  but  a  warning 
to  the  people  of  the  United  States.     All 


three  hundred  thousand  persons  died  from  these   visitations,  from    the   plagues   that 

this  disease  in  East  Prussia  alone.     Thirty  attacked    Rome    to    the    spread    of    the 

thousand    died    in    the    city    of    Danzig,  hookworm  in  the  South,  are  a  warning  of 

It  disappeared  in   1714,  and  again  reap-  the  dangers  of  the  diseases  of  an  alien  race. 


MORE    LITTLE    STORIES   OF   ELASTIC 

CURRENCY 


BY 


JAMES    R.   MERRIAM 


THIS  story  is  about  the  business 
of  moving  the  cotton  crop, 
perhaps  the  most  troublesome 
part  of  which  is  that  having 
to  do  with  foreign  shipments. 
These  take  about  one  half  the  cotton 
grown  every  year,  or  about  $500,000,000 
worth.  And  this  is  the  way  this  large 
export  business  has  been  ''financed"  under 
the  banking  system  of  the  last  fifty  years. 
A  cotton  buyer,  whom  we  will  call 
Collins,  has  made  a  contract  with  an 
English  mill  to  supply  it  with  1,000  bales 
of  a  certain  grade,  for  shipment  about  the 
middle  of  September.  To  make  up  the 
amount  of  this  shipment  the  buyer  finds 
he  must  have  at  once  about  $60,000,  for 
he  will  have  to  pay  cash  for  every  bale 
that  goes  into  the  warehouse  to  await  his 
orders  for  loading  upon  the  steamer.  He, 
therefore,  arranges  with  his  banker  for  a 
loan  of  $60,000,  giving  his  note  for  the 
amount,  and,  as  additional  security,  his 
warehouse  receipts. 

It  will  be  seen  that  this  part  of  the  trans- 


action does  not  differ  in  any  particular 
from  any  other  ordinary  commercial  loan. 
The  bank  holds  the  money  available  for 
him  on  demand.  The  bank,  on  its  part,  has 
to  lock  up  the  required  amount  of  reserves, 
limiting  by  just  that  much  its  ability  to 
grant  similar  accommodation  to  other  cot- 
ton buyers,  or  to  its  other  regular  customers. 

Keeping  in  mind  that  the  amount  of 
cotton  engaged  every  year  for  export  is 
valued  as  high  as  a  half  billion  dollars,  and 
that  the  banking  resources  of  the  South  are 
smaller  than  those  of  any  other  section 
of  the  country,  it  is  easy  to  understand 
how  quickly  the  local  buyers  must  exhaust 
their  banks'  ability  to  lend,  once  the  cotton 
begins  to  pour  into  the  market.  It  is 
when  their  own  resources  are  approaching 
the  vanishing  point  that  the  Southern 
bankers  begin  to  borrow  from  the  Northern 
banks,  which  in  their  turn  must  be  gov- 
erned as  to  the  amount  they  may  lend  to 
help  move  the  cotton  by  the  same  inexor- 
able law  of  "reserves." 

This   is   the    reason   why,    even    under 
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circumstances  no  more  trying  than  usual,  eral  reserve  banks  the  power  to  purchase 

the  Southern  bankers  welcomed  Secretary  from  the  local  national  banks  just  such  bills 

McAdoo's    decision     to    deposit    govern-  of  exchange  as  the  one  to  which  Collins's 

mental  money  with  them  during  the  crop  sale  of  cotton  to  the  English  mill  gave  rise, 

moving  season.  Under    the    proposed    plan    it   would, 

But  let  us  return  to  the  business  of  therefore,  have  been  possible  even  for  the 
Collins.  In  due  time  he  has  stored  in  the  very  bank  at  which  Collins  obtained  his 
warehouse  the  1,000  bales  of  cotton  ready  loan  to  take  the  documentary  bill  in  pay- 
to  go  forward  to  his  English  customer.  He  ment  of  the  loan;  for  it  could  have  turned 
attends  to  its  delivery  to  the  steamship  the  bill  over  immediately  to  its  Federal 
company,  from  which  he  gets  the  com-  reserve  bank  and  got  either  credit  or  cur- 
pany's  receipt,  known  in  the  language  of  rency  for  it. 

commerce  as  a  "bill  of  lading/'  He  Had  the  bill  been  disposed  of  in  this 
also  takes  the  precaution  to  have  the  cot-  way,  another  provision  of  the  new  plan 
ton  insured  against  loss  while  on  its  ocean  would  have  been  brought  into  play, 
voyage.  His  next  step  is  to  draw  a  draft,  That  provision  would  make  it  possible  for 
or  bill  of  exchange,  on  the  English  mill  the  Federal  reserve  banks  to  have  agencies 
owners  for  the  price  he  is  going  to  charge  in  foreign  countries.  Two  courses  would 
them  for  the  cotton.  This  draft  he  makes  then  have  been  open  to  the  Federal  in- 
payable  to  his  own  order  ninety  days  later,  stitution  to  which  Collins's  secured  draft 

By  attaching  to  the  draft  the  insurance  was  sold  by  the  Southern  bank.     It  would, 

policy  and  the  bill  of  lading,   which    is  first  of  all,  have  forwarded  the  bill  to  its 

evidence  that  the  steamship  company  has  agency,   probably  in   London,   for  accep- 

actually    accepted    the    cotton    for    ship-  tance  in  the  regular  way  by  the  English 

ment,  Collins  makes  up  what  is  called  a  manufacturer,  and  it  might  then  have  held 

"documentary    bill    of    exchange/'       In-  it  for  collection  at  maturity, 

dorsing  this  bill  "in  blank/'  or  in  such  a  Or  if,  after  having  held  the  accepted  bill 

way  as  to  make  it  good  in  the  hands  of  any  for  a  time,  the  bank  found  itself  in  need 

holder,  he  offers  it  for  sale,  and  out  of  the  of   funds,    it    might    have    sold    the   bill, 

proceeds  pays  off  his  loan  of  $60,000  at  the  either  in  this  country  or  in  the  English 

local  bank.  discount    market,    and    possibly  thereby 

On  the  sale  of  this  bill,  whose  gilt-edged  have  made  a  good  profit.     To  illustrate: 

security  one  does  not  have  to  be  a  banker  Suppose  the  rate  of  discount  in  this  coun- 

or  a  financier  to  recognize,  hangs  one  of  try  —  which,  by  the  way,  the  new  plan 

the  important   points  of  our  story.     The  provides   shall   be  fixed   by  the   Federal 

logical  market  for  the  bill  is,  of  course,  in  reserve  banks  for  their  respective  districts 

the    community    where    Collins    and    his  —  had  been  4J  per  cent,  at  the  time  the 

business  methods  are   known   personally  bill  was  purchased.      If,    at  the  time  of 

to  the  bankers.     However,  he  finds  that  sale,  the  ruling  rate  had  been  4  per  cent.,  it 

the  local  bankers  are  pressed  for  cash  and  is   clear   the    Federal    bank   would   have 

he  has  to  sell  far  away  from  home.     The  got  its  investment  back  with  a  profit  of  one 

result  is  that  two  middlemen,  a  New  York  half  per  cent,  upon  the  amount  of  the  bill 

broker  and  a  New  York  banker,  both  have  for  the  remainder  of  the  time  it  had  to  run. 

the  opportunity  to  take  their  toll  of  profit  In  the  movement  of  the  cotton  crop  the 

before  the  bill  gets  over  to  England  for  proposed  law  would  perform  one  of  its 

presentation  to  the  mill  owners,  on  whom  most   useful   functions    by   allowing     the 

it  is  drawn,  for  their  "acceptance,"  and  for  national  banks  to  deal  in  "acceptances," 

rediscount  in  the  foreign  market.  after  having  centralized  their  reserves  in 

This  is  one  of  the  many  anomalies  of  Federal  districts.  It  is  clear  that  its  pur- 
business,  which  the  framers  of  the  new  cur-  pose  is  to  provide  elasticity  of  credit  more 
rency  bill  are  trying  to  provide  machinery  than  elasticity  of  currency,  but  credit  will 
to  obviate.  In  the  revised  currency  move  the  cotton,  and  our  own  banks  need 
measure,  as  submitted  to  Congress,  it  is  a  more  liberal  supply  of  it  to  sell  to  their 
proposed,  for  example,  to  give  to  the  Fed-  customers  in  times  like  these. 
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I  HAVEN'T  lost  anything  at  the  top 
of  Mt.  Blackburn,"  remarked  John 
Bloomquist,  a  big  Finn.  We  were 
sitting  in  his  cabin,  1,500  feet  above 
sea  level,  at  the  foot  of  the  great  Ken- 
nicott  Glacier.  At  the  head  of  it  rose  Mt. 
Blackburn.  It  was  thirty-five  miles  away, 
but  its  glistening  summit  was  plainly  visi- 
ble from  above  the  Copper  River  Railway 
which  passed  the  door.  I  had  just 
arrived  from  the  port  of  Cordova,  192 
miles  away,  to  make  a  second  attempt  to 
climb  this  great  mass  of  snow  and  ice, 
and  Bloomquist  was  assuring  me  that, 
for  him  at  least,  it  "ain't  going  to  be  no 
pleasure  trip." 

No  one  had  ever  tried  Mt.  Blackburn 
until  my  expedition  of  the  previous  year. 
Indeed,  Mt.  St.  Elias,  18,100  feet,  was  the 
one  difficult  Alaskan  peak  that  had  been 
successfully  ascended  and  that  by  the 
fifth  expedition  to  try  it.  Mt.  Blackburn 
was  only  16,140  feet  high,  only  as  high  as 
the  base  of  the  great  peaks  of  the  Hima- 
layas, where  one  may  camp  on  rocks  or 
moraine  ice,  and  find  willows  at  13,000  or 
15,000  feet.  It  was  just  a  little  higher 
than  Mt.  Blanc,  and  about  as  steep  as  the 
Italian  side  of  the  monarch  of  the  Alps. 
Had  it  been  in  the  same  latitude  I  could 
have  climbed  it,  as  I  had  Mt.  Blanc,  in 
two  days,  but  the  previous  August  four  men 
and  I,  with  three  dogs,  had  spent  thir- 
teen days  in  the  attempt  and  in  the  end 
had  been  obliged  to  give  it  up  because 
our  supplies  had  been  calculated  for  a 
twelve-day  ascent  only. 

My  kindly,  courageous,  and  efficient 
leader  of  the  year  before  and  the  rest 
were  scattered  and  unable  to  go,  all  but 
Mr.  John  E.  Barrett,  who  had  driven  the 
dog  team.     He  was  to  fead  this  year  and 


to  engage  the  other  men,  so  he  and  I  were 
the  only  ones,  of  our  party  of  eight,  who 
had  ever  been  near  the  mountain  before. 
On  March  25,  1912,  I  had  wired  to  him 
in  Alaska  that  if  conditions  were  favorable 
I  should  arrive  at  Kennicott,  the  starting 
point,  at  the  end  of  the  Copper  River 
Railway,  and  four  miles  above  the  end  of 
Kennicott  Glacier,  on  April  16th.  He 
had  merely  replied,  "  Favorable.  Come 
as  quickly  as  possible."  All  preparations 
I  had  to  work  out  alone,  at  once,  and  far 
away,  and  the  previous  expedition  was 
the  only  one  on  which  I  had  ever  been. 
That  I  was  only  five  feet  tall  would  mat- 
ter very  little.  Success  would  depend 
rather  upon  judgment,  endurance,  cour- 
age, and  organization. 

Thus  was  every  condition  reversed  this 
time.  It  was  winter  instead  of  summer. 
I  knew  in  advance  the  seriousness  of  the 
undertaking  and  this  time  there  was  no  one 
to  help  me  to  organize  the  expedition,  so 
the  task  of  hasty  organization  was  almost 
as  difficult  as  the  ascent  of  the  mountain. 

I  was  going  again  because  I  had  need  of 
courage  and  inspiration  and  because  on 
the  high  mountains  I  find  them  as  no- 
where else. 

Success  and  safety  would  depend  upon 
haste,  and  yet  I  could  not  reach  Cordova 
before  April  16th.  Bad  news  greeted  me. 
The  season  was  a  month  early.  One  slide 
had  already  interrupted  travel  on  the  rail- 
road for  a  week.  The  ice  in  the  Copper 
River  was  breaking  up.  It  might  carry 
away  the  railroad  bridge  at  Chitina  any 
day.  "It  usually  went  out  about  the 
22nd,"  I  was  told.  I  crossed  it  on  the 
1 9th.  With  some  mistrust  of  my  own  judg- 
ment, I  had  brought  a  German  from  Cor- 
dova, Mr.  G.  W.  Handy,  to  be  one  of  my 
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MISS  KEEN  S  ROUTE  TO  THE  TOP  OF  MT.  BLACKBURN 

MEN  SETTING  UP  HER  TENT  AT  3,200  FEET  ABOVE  SEA  LEVEL.  THE  HOLLOWS  SHOW  WHERE  CREVASSES 
ARE.  THE  NUMBERS  INDICATE  THE  SNOW  CAVES  ABOVE  THE  BASE  CAMP  (b)  IN  THE  ORDER  IN  WHICH  THEY  WERE 
DUG.      THE  BASE  CAMP  AT  (b)  IS  FIFTEEN    MILES  FROM  THE  POINT  AT  WHICH  THE  PICTURE  WAS  TAKEN 


expedition.  He  had  been  recommended 
as  a  good  man  and  a  good  climber  and  had 
prospected  near  another  side  of  Mt.  Black- 
burn. 1  might  rate  him  with  the  least, 
he  said,  and  he  would  try  to  be  the  best 
man.  The  other  six  men  were  Axel 
Waldstrom,  Bob  Isaacson,  "Bill"  Lang, 
C.  W.  Kolb,  John  Bloomquist,  and  Mr. 
Barrett,  all  prospectors  and  all  living  with- 
in view  of  Mt.  Blackburn  at  the  foot  of 
Kennicott  Glacier,  up  which  lay  the 
"  easiest  "  way  to  our  mountain. 
At  5  o'clock  in  the  morning  on  the  22nd 


of  April  we  were  off.  Our  2,000  pounds  of 
outfit  had  been  hauled  up  the  200-foot  wall 
of  Kennicott  Glacier  by  a  pulley  and  stood 
lashed  to  the  eight  sleds  and  trailers  to 
which  the  dogs  were  harnessed.  It  was 
only  1 8°,  yet  in  an  hour,  just  as  the  going 
became  smooth,  the  snow  began  to  soften. 
Spring  had  come.  As  we  made  camp  on 
an  "island"  in  the  glacier  that  afternoon, 
for  the  sake  of  having  timber,  we  were  all 
exhausted  and  to  come  four  miles  had 
taken  eleven  hours  of  hard  labor.  The 
very  next  morning  the  best  pulling  dog  of 


THE    WORST    PART   OF   THE    ASCENT 

UP  THE  GULCH  THAT  IS  INDICATED  BY  THE  DOTTED  LINE.  THE  FIRST  TWO  SNOWSLIDES  THAT  ALMOST 
CAUGHT  MISS  KEEN'S  PARTY  CAME  FROM  THE  ROCKS  TO  THE  LEFT  OF  THE  GULCH.  THE  NUMBERS  INDICATE  THE 
SITE  OF  THE  SNOW  CAVES 
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our  nine  escaped  and  went  home.  Still, 
they  all  agreed  that  Doodles  was  "an 
onery  dog  and  crooked  anyhow/'  Alto- 
gether, the  prospects  were  anything  but 
encouraging.  Here  at  2,500  teet,  as  we 
knew,  would  be  our  only  camp  fire  and  our 
only  game,  the  tame  little  ptarmigan. 

To  make  speed  we  tried  relaying  the 
loads.  One  day  we  would  put  half  ahead 
and  the  next  day  move  camp  still  farther 
ahead  with  the  other  half,  bringing  up  the 
first  half  at  night.  Still,  by  the  third 
day  it  was  clear  that  we  had  come  too  late 
to  have  an  easy  or  quick  approach  to  our 
glacier-surrounded  mountain. 

With  temperatures  around  180,  every 
morning  about  1  o'clock  in  unheated  tents 
the  men  would  draw  on  their  frozen  shoe- 
packs — 1  slept  on  mine  to  prevent  their 
freezing  —  cook  and  eat  breakfast  and 
pack  up  while  it  was  still  dark  and  cold, 
in  order   to  be  ready  to  travel    as  soon 


had  to  resort  to  the  oil  stoves  and  they 
consumed  as  much  time  as  oil. 

Thus  slowly  in  six  days  we  raised  nearly 
a  ton  of  outfit  3,500  feet  in  thirty-one 
miles.  Travel  and  spirits  improved  with 
elevation  and  the  last  day  we  made  fifteen 
miles  in  seven  and  a  half  hours.  Yet 
it  was  the  26th  of  April  when  we  reached 
the  foot  of  Mt.  Blackburn.  For  the  last 
twenty-four  miles  there  had  been  no  sign 
of  life.  Snow,  only  snow  and  ice  were  to 
be  seen.  We  had  started  on  ice  and 
snow  at  2,000  feet  and  after  five  days  of 
toil  up  a  glacier  we  were  only  at  5,500  feet 
and  had  only  snow  to  camp  on. 

We  had  reached  the  main  sources  of 
Kennicott  Glacier.  In  a  horseshoe  curve 
above  us  rose  a  majestic  amphitheatre  of 
lofty  snow  peaks,  jagged  ridges,  and  pre- 
cipitous walls.  Between  the  ridges  tum- 
bled the  mighty  ice  falls  of  seven  great 


as  we  could  see,  at  3.30  o'clock.  When  it 
was  cloudy  we  could  not  tell  a  hole  from 
a  hill  nor  even  see  the  leader's  snow-shoe 
trail  ten  feet  away.  Mr.  Barrett  kept 
ahead  with  his  "crevice  puncher."  Rop- 
ing was  unnecessary.  Every  day  snow- 
shoes  had  to  be  put  on  as  soon  as  the  sun 
shone,  but  even  so  by  about  10  o'clock  the 
cutting  through  of  sled  runners  and  dogs' 
feet  would  oblige  us  to  stop  for  the  day. 
All  we  could  do  then  was  to  eat,  sleep, 
wait  for  the  night  to  give  a  crust  and  for 
the  dawn  to  show  the  way. 

At  night  the  thermometer  would  drop 
to  120,  zero,  or  even  6°  below,  but  by  day 
it  showed  590  or  700,  and  in  the  sun  even 
960.  By  day  the  glare  made  sleep  diffi- 
cult and  we  had  hardly  got  to  sleep  after 
supper  before  we  must  get  up  again. 
On  the  third  day,  at  only  3,300  feet,  we 


glaciers.  We  seemed  like  atoms  before 
these  impregnable  fortresses  as  we  pre- 
pared to  pit  our  human  littleness  against 
the  pitiless  forces  of  Nature.  The  snowy 
dome  of  Mt.  Blackburn  lay  nearly  11,000 
feet  above  us. 

We  had  noted  the  summer  before  that 
the  flow  of  the  avalanches  from  these 
steep  glaciers  at  times  extended  three 
miles,  so  a  mound  in  the  centre,  out  of  the 
lines  of  flow  and  far  from  all  walls,  seemed 
the  safest  place  for  our  base  camp.  Here 
dogs  and  sleds  must  be  left  with  one  man, 
Kolb,  because  of  the  crevasses  and  ice 
falls  above. 

All  the  long  way  from  Kennicott  we 
had  been  studying  the  best  route  up  the 
mountain,  and  only  from  afar  could  angles 
and  distances  be  correctly  judged,  for  as 
we  approached  the  true  lines  became  flat- 
tened   and    distorted    by    foreshortening; 
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but  not  until  we  came  close  could  we 
judge  of  surfaces.  Once  at  the  foot  of 
the  mountain,  we  were  all  agreed  that, 
although  Barrett  Glacier  was  the  steepest 
of  all,  it  offered  probably  the  only  route 
by  which  there  was  any  hope  of  ascending 
this  side  of  Mt.  Blackburn  at  this  time. 
I  had  named  it  for  Mr.  Barrett  the  year 
before.  Then  I  had  called  him  back  at 
only  8,700  feet  on  account  of  the  ava- 
lanches. So  far  we  could  surely  go  again, 
but  above  that  point  for  the  next  3,500 
feet  the  ice  was  so  steep  and  broken  that 
only  an  exploring  party  could  determine 
whether  there  was  any  route  that  would 
be  safe  from  avalanches  —  for  even  on  the 
high  mountains  the  slides  had  begun. 

Already  at  1 1  o'clock  the  next  morning 
our  route  and  our  success  seemed  deter- 


could  see  no  bottom.  In  approved  Alpine 
fashion  the  men  ahead  and  behind  would 
hold  the  rope  taut  for  each  one's  safety 
as  he  crossed,  but  they  had  never  been 
roped  before,  and  as  much  because  of 
their  daring  as  their  inexperience  I  had 
constantly  to  remind  them  to  keep  as  far 
apart  as  the  rope  would  permit.  Profiting 
by  our  experience  of  the  year  before,  we 
had  brought  up  two  eight-foot  "gee-poles" 
—  steering  poles  from  the  sleds  —  to 
bridge  the  worst  places.  When  their 
ends  seemed  to  find  no  solid  support,  we 
would  lighten  our  weight  by  throwing  our 
loads  over  first.  Bloomquist's  eyes  fairly 
bulged  as  once  with  his  pack  on  his  back 
he  crawled  over  on  all  fours  the  better  to 
distribute  his  weight. 


mined,  for,  starting  at  daybreak  with 
fairly  good  snow,  four  men  and  I  had 
reached  8,700  feet  and  were  back  before 
the  slides  had  begun.  There,  in  a  snow 
dug-out  to  which  supplies  were  now  re- 
layed, the  three  best  climbers,  Barrett, 
Handy,  and  Waldstrom  would  sleep  the 
next  night,  after  exploring  the  3,500  feet 
above. 

Again  neither  snow-shoes  nor  creepers 
were  required  as  another  dawn  found  all 
of  us  leaving  the  base  with  more  packs  to 
start  up  the  mountain.  A  half  hour 
brought  us  to  the  first  steep  slope,  and 
after  an  hour's  steady  snow  ascent  it  was  no 
longer  possible  to  avoid  the  crevasses. 
From  here  up  progress  was  slow  as  we 
threaded  our  way  through  a  maze  of  crev- 
asses to  camp  in  their  midst.  Two  days  of 
sun  had  made  a  difference  in  them.  They 
had  widened  considerably.  Bridges  none 
too  strong  or  wide  before  now  made  but  a 
flimsy  crossing  over  depths  to  which  we 


PANORAMA    OF   THE    ASCENT 

FROM  THE  MOUTH  OF  THE  KENNICOTT  GLACIER 
AT  THE  LEFT,  UP  THE  DANGEROUS  GULCH  INDICATED 
BY  THE  DOTTED  LINE,  WITH  PROLONGED  DELAYS 
IN  THE  SNOW  CAVES  INDICATED  BY  THE  NUMERALS, 
TO  THE  SUMMIT  AT  THE  RIGHT 

Even  the  miseries  of  a  heavy  pack  were 
repaid  by  the  sights  about  us,  and  once 
established  on  another  mound  at  "  Crevice 
Camp"  —  there  could  be  no  other  name 
for  it  —  there  was  nothing  to  mar  the 
exhilaration  of  the  scene.  As  the  sun 
had  grown  hot,  immediately  on  all  sides 
the  ice  cliffs  had  begun  to  break  off  and 
the  powdery  snow  to  slide  from  the  walls 
of  rock  between  which  we  were  rising.  We 
were  safe  from  all  slides  and  could  enjoy 
their  beauty  to  the  full.  In  the  Alps 
one  keeps  to  the  rocks  and  avoids  glacier 
travel  wherever  he  can,  but  at  the  same 
altitudes  in  Alaska  all  the  rocks  have  a 
perpetual  crest  of  ice  hundreds  of  feet  in 
thickness.  When  the  thawing  begins  frag- 
ments fall;  hence  in  Alaska  the  rocks  are 
places  to  keep  away  from.  If  glaciers 
and  snow  ridges  offer  no  safe  route,  the 
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UNDER   A   TOTTERING   TOWER   OF    ICE 

THAT  OVERHUNG  THE  ONLY  PATH  ON  THE  WAY  DOWN  BY  WHICH  MISS  KEEN  COULD  DESCEND  FROM  A  SHEER  ICE 
WALL  TO  THE  GULCH  THAT  LED  TO  THE  BASE.      THE  PICTURE  WAS  MADE  AT   12,200  FEET  ABOVE  SEA  LEVEL 


mountain  cannot  be  climbed.  There  are 
no  intermissions  on  dry  rocks  to  the  snow 
and  ice  work  of  which  Alaskan  moun- 
taineering consists. 

The  slides  were  a  subject  of  constant 
study;  we  could  calculate  how  to  avoid 
them  and  had  time  to  observe  their 
movements  before  venturing  in  their 
path,  and  the  men  assured  me  that  "you 
could  most  generally  always  side-step 
them  in  time  after  you  heard  the  first 
crack     overhead. "      They    had    dodged 


them  before  now  while  hunting  and 
prospecting. 

"We've  found  a  route  up,"  said  Mr. 
Barrett,  as  we  set  up  our  tents  with  our 
three  explorers  at  Crevice  Camp;  but  the 
gulch  up  which  he  pointed  was  so  steep, 
so  studded  with  bulging  ice  masses  which 
must  sweep  us  away  if  they  broke  off,  and 
so  near  some  rocks  whence  the  ice  was 
always  breaking,  that  I  hesitated. 

"  It's  all  right  if  we  go  early,"  he  assured 
me.     "  But    1    tell    you,"   and    his    face 
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CLIMBING  A  60-DEGREE  SLOPE  WITH  50-POUND  PACKS 

FOR  THREE   HOURS  AT    10,500  FEET  ELEVATION,   UP  THE  ONLY  WAY  THAT  LED    SAFELY  TOWARD  THE    TOP. 
THE    LEFT,    KENNICOTT   GLACIER,    7,000    FEET    BELOW,    UP   WHICH    THE    PARTY   CAME 


AT 


grew  serious,  "we'll  have  to  go  light  and 
rush  it;  for  that  gulch  is  going  to  slide 
sometime,  and  if  we  keep  a-traveling  up 
and  down  it  till  we  get  all  the  stuff  up, 
somebody's  going  to  get  killed.  Just 
take  food  and  what  you  have  to  have, 
and  we  men  can  sleep  in  the  sun." 

Again  I  hesitated.  Suppose  a  storm 
came?  That  was  just  the  reason  he  was 
urging  me  to  "rush  it,"  said  my  leader. 
They  were  unanimous,  and  they  thought 
it    the  only  way.     "Anyway,"  they  said, 


they  would  all  "  rather  take  a  chance  than 
to  pack  all  that  junk  up  and  down  again 
any  further" — our  shelter  and  fuel! 

Thus  were  my  carefully  laid  plans  to 
be  altered,  almost  daily,  according  to  the 
conditions  and  the  humor  of  the  men  — 
men,  who  think  women  whimsical. 

Certainly  our  night  among  the  crevasses 
emphasized  the  need  for  getting  up  and 
down  the  mountain  as  soon  as  possible;  for 
fearful  splits  in  the  ice,  apparently  right 
under  our  tents,  kept  waking  us,  making 
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us  wonder  whether  we  were  about  to  be 
engulfed  as  we  slept. 

As  the  dawn  showed  the  way  amid  the 
crevasses,  we  shouldered  our  packs,  all 
but  one  man  who  was  indisposed  and 
remained  in  camp.  It  was  the  30th  of 
April.  Fortune  favored.  The  snow  stayed 
firm  and  we  rose  rapidly  merely  with 
creepers  and  axes,  no  step-chopping,  no 
roping,  although  for  fully  3,000  feet  the 
average  angle  of  the  slope  was  6o°.  Twice 
the    level    showed    760.     Each    took    his 


to  right  and  left,  always  one  just  overhead 
in  our  zigzag  trail.  Impressive  as  were 
their  sizes  and  shapes,  it  was  an  anxious 
three  hours  and  a  half  until  we  got  above 
instead  of  below  one  after  another  that 
looked  ready  to  fall  on  us.  No  icicles 
were  breaking,  no  snowballs  coming  down, 
and  yet  we  dared  not  relax  our  speed 
until  at  length  we  stood  at  the  top  of  that 
perilous  gulch.  We  had  fixed  9  o'clock 
in  the  morning  as  the  end  of  safe  travel, 
and  it  was  only  eight.     We  had  climbed 


ARRIVING    AT    THE    BASE    CAMP 

ON  APRIL  26,    1912,  AT  5,500  FEET  ABOVE  SEA  LEVEL,  THE  LAST  POINT  TO  WHICH  DOGS  COULD  BE  USED.      THE 
PEAKS  ARE   "FOOTHILLS"   OF  MT.    BLACKBURN   AND   ARE    10,000   FEET  HIGH 


own  gait,  the  men's  a  top  speed  with 
rests,  mine  the  slow  but  steady  plodding 
of  the  Alps.  My  pack  of  25  pounds 
exhausted  me  and,  unasked,  Isaacson  and 
Lang  generously  added  it  to  their  already 
heavy  loads.  Generally  I  had  15  pounds, 
but  on  that  slope  camera,  glasses,  and 
instruments  were  all  that  I  could  well 
carry,  although  the  men  bore  50  pounds 
apiece.  When  there  was  ice  underneath 
we  went  carefully.  Crevasses  were  few 
and  visible.  The  snow  showed  no  ten- 
dency to  slide.  Our  chief  concern  was  due 
to  the  fearful  ice  masses  which  stood  out 


about  3,500  feet  in  four  hours  and  a  half 
with  all  that  was  necessary  to  life  for 
three  days  on  our  backs. 

For  the  next  hour  we  had  but  one  thought 
—  water  —  and  no  way  to  melt  it  except  to 
hold  tin  cups  full  of  snow  patiently  over 
candles.  Just  above  and  quite  too  near  for 
safety,  a  sheer  wall  of  ice  150  feet  high 
seemed  to  block  every  path.  From  this 
source  had  already  fallen  those  gigantic 
pieces  that  lay  so  dangerously  near  the  head 
of  our  gulch.  It  would  have  taken  only 
one  of  them  to  slide  it.  To  camp  here 
seemed  unsafe,  to  find  a  way  up  apparently 
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THE    SITE    OF       CREVICE    CAMP 

IN  WHICH  MISS  KEEN  WAS  COMPELLED  TO  CAMP 
FOR  THREE  NIGHTS,  AT  8,700  FEET,  WHILE  CREV- 
ASSES   OPENED    ALL    ABOUT    HER 


impossible.  On  every  side  loomed  huge 
blocks,  pillars,  and  towers,  as  large  as  houses. 
The  only  way  led  right  under  and  be- 
tween lofty  ice  needles  fantastic  in  shape. 
As  we  clambered  carefully  around  the 
snow-hidden  holes  between  the  shattered 
remnants  of  those  that  now  lay  prostrate, 
stopping  when  we  dared,  through  spaces 
a  few  feet  wide    we  could  look  down  a 


SNOWBOUND  FOR  THREE    DAYS 

IN     A     SNOW     CAVE,     MARKED      BY    THE      FLAG,     ONLY 
4,000  FEET  BELOW  THE  SUMMIT  (x) 

sheer  6,500  feet  to  our  base  camp,  and 
on  far  across  Kennicott  Glacier  up  to 
the  very  summits  of  Mt.  Regal  and  distant 
Mt.  Natazhat.  It  seemed  too  marvelous 
to  be  true  that  mortal  eye  could  look  upon 
these  enormous  leaning  towers  of  ice. 

We  dared  not  linger.  Sharp  angles 
and  lines  of  cleavage  told  that  some  of 
these  beautiful  ice  turrets  close  under  the 
perpendicular  sides  of  which  we  were 
passing  had  but  lately  broken  from  that 
wall  and  stood  ready  to  fall  on  us.  In 
Cordova   Mr.    Handy  had    had    a   small 

A    SMALL   AVALANCHE 

POURING  OFF  THE  ROCKS  AT  THE  EXTREME  LEFT, 
PHOTOGRAPHED  FROM  A  SNOW  CAVE  AT  12,400  FEET 
ABOVE  SEA  LEVEL 
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MELTING   SNOW   OVER   CANDLES    FOR    DRINKING   WATER 

AT  12,400  FEET,  AT  THE   HEAD    OF  THE  DANGEROUS    GULCH,  AND  BELOW  AN  ICE  WALL 
FROM   WHICH    FALLING    BLOCKS    OF    ICE    CONSTANTLY   THREATENED    AVALANCHES 


below  like  loveliest 
bridal  veil  falls. 
We  were  too  far  up 
to  hear  or  see  any 
but  the  high  ones. 
New  mountains 
were  in  view,  one 
far  distant  peak 
that  seemed  by  its 
shape  to  be  of  vol- 
canic origin,  and  by 
compass  due  east, 
i5omiles  away,  and 
perhaps  16,000  feet 
high.  The  pano- 
rama was  one  to 
linger  over,  but  a 
chill  breeze  decided 
us  to  dig  "  igloos" 
or  caves  in  the 
snow.  The  shovel 
flew  and  soon  I 
''holed  in"  to 
mine,  which  re- 
minded me  of  a 
sleeping-car  berth 
—  if  only  it  had 
been  as  warm. 
"The  smaller  the 
warmer/'  they  said, 
but  it  had  the  chill 
of  the  grave,  and  I 
had  had  to  leave 
blanket  and  sleep- 
ing-suit at  Crevice 
Camp.  Whenever 
I  sat  up  or  moved 


anchor  made  for  throwing  a  rope  over 
crevasses.  By  means  of  it  a  rope  and  then 
a  man  were  quickly  up  the  wall,  at  a  point 
where  the  ice  lay  piled  to  within  twenty 
feet  of  the  top,  without  the  delay  of  chop- 
ping steps,  and  soon  all  of  us  and  our 
packs  were  safe. 

We  had  reached  12,400  feet,  and  could 
now  trace  a  route  right  up  to  the  top. 
Indeed,  the  way  seemed  so  clear  that  I 
estimated  five  to  seven  hours  as  all  that 
would  be  needed  to  climb  the  4,000  feet 
that  remained,  but  it  was  impossible  to  pro- 
ceed at  once,  for  the  snow  had  softened. 
It  would  be  better  to  wait  until  daybreak. 

Avalanches  were  pouring  off  the  ridges 


or  arranged  my 
hair,  elbows  and  hair  got  full  of  snow.  A 
flag  pole  marked  each  cave,  lest  some  one 
step  through  the  roof.  The  thermometer 
went  down  to  120  and  even  with  mits  and 
sweater  on  in  my  fur  sleeping-bag  my  feet 
were  barely  warm  enough  for  me  to  sleep. 
It  was  broad  daylight  when  I  awoke, 
to  realize  that  I  had  not  been  called. 
Had  the  men  then  frozen  to  death  ?  I 
wondered,  as  I  hurried  out  to  see.  A 
snowstorm  was  raging.  Stamping  and 
tramping  to  keep  warm,  sitting  on  a  snow- 
shoe,  or  huddled  over  two  candles  trying 
to  melt  water  and  to  warm  it  for  tea  or 
bouillon,  I  found  five  silent,  cold,  weary 
men.     Unless  we  descended  at  once  the 
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trail  would  be 
covered  and  the 
rations  for  the 
summit  depleted; 
but  to  venture 
down  that  fearful 
gulch  in  a  blinding 
storm  seemed  to  me 
out  of  the  question. 
Moreover,  I  hoped 
that  the  weather 
would  clear  in  time 
for  us  to  go  to  the 
top  and  back  with- 
out the added  labor 
and  danger  of 
climbing  down  and 
up  that  gulch  anew. 
So  we  stayed, 
stayed  three  days, 
until  the  food  was 
so  nearly  gone  that 
there  was  no  choice 
but  to  go  down. 
Each  day  the  storm 
had  grown  worse. 
Two  feet  of  snow 
fell  in  24  hours.  By 
day  I  would  lend 
my  sleeping-bag  to 
two  men  at  a  time, 
who  would  take 
turns  lying  on  it 
for  two  hours  at  a 
time,  but  to  cover 
them  I  had  only 
the  maps  of  the 
now  invisible  glac- 
iers. I  had  already  lent  both  my  extra  howling,  freezing,  driving  snow  storm  to 
sweaters.  A  snow-shoe  for  a  carpet  kept  grope  our  way  down  the  awful  3,500  feet 
our  feet  off  the  snow.     I  sat  on  my  leather     that  lay  between  us  and  more  food. 


DANGEROUS   WORK    UNDER  OVERHANGING   CLIFFS   OF    ICE 

TWICE  MISS  KEEN  AND   HER    PARTY  HAD  TO  CLIMB  UP  AND  DOWN  A  GULCH  THAT    ROSE 
3,500    FEET    AND    THAT    WAS    STUDDED    WITH    THESE    ICE   MOUNDS 


mits,  kept  my  hands  in  my  arm-pits,  and 
stamped  my  feet  like  the  rest.  At  least 
numbers  and  candles  made  their  cave 
warmer  than  mine.  The  next  morning 
they  dug  me  out  three  times  and  finally 
dug  a  small  burrow  off  their  cave  for  me. 
Outside  it  was  warmer,  but  wet.  They 
told  me  stories  of  their  life  in  the  wilder- 
ness, and  always  their  talk  was  of  timber 
and  water  and  game.  By  the  second 
day  to  climb  out  required  four  steps 
instead  of  two  and  inside  it  was  darker. 
On  the  3d  of  May  we  went  out  into  a 


"  It  don't  look  good  to  me,"  said  my 
leader,  as  finally  we  found  the  top  of  the 
gulch.  Without  a  word  Mr.  Handy  took 
the  lead,  tested  the  snow,  and  started 
down.  It  was  too  cold  to  discuss  the 
question.  The  slope  was  so  steep  and 
the  snow  so  deep  as  to  keep  us  wet  to 
the  waist  half  the  time.  Over  crevasses 
and  on  down  a  now  trailless  path  of  dan- 
ger, we  seemed  always  to  be  just  on  the 
brink  of  some  precipice  or  crevasse.  We 
could  not  see  fifty  feet  ahead,  sometimes 
not  twenty  —  and  yet  they  did  not  call  it 
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MR.    HANDY    LOWERING    A    PACK 


PULLING    SUPPLIES    ACROSS    A    CREVASSE 


SOUNDING   FOR   WATER   AT    5,000    FEET 

a  blizzard.  For  just  such  a  storm  had  I 
brought  long  bamboo  flag  poles  to  mark 
the  trail,  but  because  they  were  trouble- 
some in  climbing,  without  asking  me,  the 
men  had  left  them  at  Crevice  Camp. 

On  went  Mr.  Handy,  through  all  the 
hours  never  hesitating,  except  for  the  way 
when  we  could  not  see,  never  afraid, 
merely  shouting  back  occasional  warnings 
of  crevasses  or  of  steep  ice  underneath. 
For  the  latter  Lang  would  anchor  his  ice 
axe  and  "snub  us  down/'  and  the  rope 
stood  every  test.  It  was  as  cool  and 
brilliant  a  piece  of  leadership  as  1  have 
ever  seen.  In  four  hours  we  were  safely 
down  that  gulch  to  Crevice  Camp. 


SNUBBING  DOWN       BY  ANCHORED  ICE-AXE 


RIDING    A    PACK    DOWNHILL 
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CROSSING    A    CREVASSE 

We  were  back  to  the  bedding,  back  to 
tents  and  a  stove  —  but  to  wet  bedding ! 
The  man  at  the  camp  had  let  the  snow 
pile  up  on  the  tents  and  the  bedding  get 
against  their  wet  walls.  It  was  the  last 
straw,  wet  bedding  after  three  nights 
without  any  in  a  1 6°  snow  cave ! 

The  next  morning  it  was  still  snowing. 
Mr.  Barrett  wanted  to  go  for  wood,  the 
Finn  and  the  two  Swedes  for  good,  and 
they  left  us,  here  at  8,700  feet,  on  the 
4th  of  May. 

'To  wait  for  the  haymaker"  —  as  Lang 
called  the  sun  —  to  dry  the  bedding  was 
the  only  way,  and  that  might  mean 
rheumatism     for     life.     Moreover,    they 


SNOWBURNED,    IN    A    SNOW   CAVE 
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STILL   TWO    DAYS    FROM    THE    BASE 


BRIDGING   A    CREVASSE 


ACROSS   A    CREVASSE    IN    A    STORM 


'THE    BIG    SLIDE   THAT   MISSED   US" 

FINDING     THE     SNOWSHOES    THAT    HAD     BEEN    LEFT     AT     THE     FOOT     OF     THE     DANGEROUS     GULCH 

WHICH    THE    PARTY    ASCENDED 
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thought  that  even  when  the  storm  ceased 
we  should  have  to  wait  a  week  for  that 
gulch  either  to  slide  or  settle.  Meantime 
the  food  would  probably  run  short  and  the 
mountain  grow  too  dangerous  because  of 
the  rapidly  advancing  season.  Thus  they 
argued,  and  I  would  not  ask  any  one  to  go 
where  he  thought  it  unsafe.  I  had  brought 
three  extra  men  for  the  relaying  only  be- 
cause I  thought  them  needed  to  save  time  Handy  and  Lang  went  down  to  meet  him. 
and  I  did  not  see  how  we  could  well  go  With  Kolb  and  the  dogs  to  help,  Mr.  Bar- 
en  without  them,  but  Mr.  Handy  said,  rett  was  bringing  up  a  big  load  of  supplies 
"  Don't   turn   back   unless   you  want   to.     on  a  sled  as  far  as  the  crevasses. 


"May  and  June  are  the  months  of  slides" 
had  been  my  warning  before  I  started. 

Mr.  Barrett  had  wished  to  see  how 
Kolb  and  the  dogs  were  faring  and  had 
gone  down  to  the  base  camp  the  day 
before  with  the  three  men  that  were  home- 
ward bound.  To-day  he  was  to  come  up 
again,  bringing  his  tiny  wood  stove  and 
the  wood  from  the  hardtack  boxes.     Mr. 


We  will  get  up  with- 
out them."  I  had 
brought  food  and 
fuel  for  five  weeks. 
On  the  9th  day  of 
May  a  widely  pub- 
lished Associated 
Press  despatch  told 
of  three  men  and  two 
dogs  that  had  "  stag- 
gered  into  Ken- 
nicott,  telling  a  thril- 
ling tale,"  sent  back 
—  so  the  newspapers 
said  —  for  more  food 
and  fuel.  So  they 
reported  us  "  Ma- 
rooned near  Top  Mt. 
Blackburn,  Facing 
Starvation." 

"Once  more  the 
Arctic  silence  closed 
about  them,"  said 
the  newspapers. 

On  Mt.  Blanc  peo- 
ple perish  when  over- 


We  seemed  safe  on 
our  mound,  safely 
away  from  all  walls 
and  far  from  all  lines 
of  breakage  and  flow. 
Suddenly  a  thunder- 
ing roar  made  Lang 
step  out.  On  the 
other  side  of  the 
glacier,  somewhere 
near  our  gulch,  a 
great  mass  of  ice  had 
broken  off  and  was 
falling.  It  had  drop- 
ped 2,000  feet  and 
came  rolling  onward 
like  a  great  wave  of 
surf  and  spray.  It 
was  flowing  into  the 
wide  basin  below  us 
with  a  momentum 
which  nothing  could 
withstand.  It  was  a 
mile  away  and  on 
the  side  of  the  glacier 
where  lay  our  trail 
to  the  base,  and  we 
taken  by  sudden  storms,  unless  they  can     were  watching  to  see  whether  it  would 


DIGGING   A    SNOW    CAVE 

MISS  KEEN  WORKING  INSIDE  WITH  AN  ICE  AXE. 
THE  ENTRANCE  IS  AT  THE  LOWER  RIGHT  SIDE  OF 
THE  PICTURE.  IN  SUCH  A  CAVE  FIVE  MEN  OF  HER 
PARTY  STAYED  FOR  THREE  NIGHTS  IN  TEMPERA- 
TURES    OF     l6    TO    32    DEGREES,    WITH    NO    BEDDING 


get  to  one  of  the  refuge  huts  4,000  feet 
apart.  We  had  not  even  had  tents,  but  we 
had  dug  caves  in  the  snow,  and  had  lived 
in  them  for  three  days  with  temperatures 
of  1 6°  to  320  and  no  stove. 

Amid  the  yawning  crevasses  of  Bar- 
rett Glacier,  Mr.  Handy,  Lang,  and  I  were 
all  that  were  now  left  of  the  eight  that 
had  set  out  two  weeks  before  for  the  sum- 
mit of  Mt.  Blackburn.  We  had  all  the 
worst  part  to  climb  over  again.  We  were 
only  at  8,700  feet  and  it  was  already  the 
5th  of  May,  but  we  were  snowbound,  and 


extend  so  far  —  when  all  of  a  sudden 
an  icy,  snow-laden  gust  told  us  to  run 
for  our  lives  to  our  dug-out  and,  be- 
fore we  could  get  in,  Lang  and  I 
were  covered.  We  had  got  only  a  smart 
sprinkling,  but  the  cloud  of  "spray" 
remained  about  five  minutes  or  more, 
and  when  it  had  settled,  so  far  as  we  could 
miss  any  mass  on  so  huge  and  broken  a 
glacier,  it  seemed  as  if  a  great  area  of  ice 
had  broken  not  from  our  gulch  but  from 
the  ice  cliffs  above  the  rocks  beside  it. 
It  was   snowing  again   and   260  as  we 
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THE    PERILS   OF   THE    DESCENT 

LOOKING  6,000  FEET  DOWN  A  GULCH  OF  WHICH  3,000  FEET  WAS  SUBJECT  TO  DANGEROUS 
SNOWSLIDES  AND  OF  WHICH  ALL  WAS  CRISS-CROSSED  WITH  TREACHEROUS  CREVASSES.  THE 
BASE    CAMP    WAS    AT    (b) 
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turned  into  our  comfortable  tents  —  the 
last  time  that  we  were  to  use  them  for 
seventeen  days.  The  next  morning  the 
men  were  wet  as  they  came  from  the  crev- 
asses with  more  packs;  and  the  intervals 
without  snow  were  too  brief  to  dry  any- 
thing. Over  a  hot  dinner  we  held  a  coun- 
cil of  war.  We  had  all  been  thinking: 
what  if  a  big  slide  were  to  come  from  our 
side  of  the  glacier,  from  above  us?  It 
could  not  fail  to 
sweep  us  away,  tents 
and  all.  Mr.  Barrett 
decided  to  go  down 
to  the  base  camp, 
even  if  he  had  to 
cross  the  crevasses 
alone;  but  the  chief 
part  of  the  supplies 
was  up  now,  and  at 
the  base  we  should 
be  one  day  farther 
from  the  summit,  so 
the  rest  of  us  pre- 
ferred to  stay  and  to 
make  ourselves  slide- 
proof  in  a  snow  cave. 
By  tunnelling  into 
the  steepest  slope  of 
our  mound  we  would 
be  safe,  no  matter 
how  many  slides 
went  down  over  us, 

provided  only  that  our  roof  were  solid. 
Hence  the  cave  must  be  small,  just 
big  enough  for  us  to  live  in;  and  we 
three  did  live  in  it  for  nine  days.  It  was 
about  the  size  of  a  bathroom  and  half  as 
high,  10  feet  by  6,  with  4  feet  to  stand  in. 
Anything  left  out  in  the  storm  was  lost 
in  an  hour,  so  everything  had  to  be 
stowed  away  inside.  In  one  end  I  man- 
aged to  raise  my  tent  just  enough  for  me 
to  crawl  into  at  night  and  to  keep  my 
possessions  dry. 

The  thermometer  often  went  down  to 
210  inside,  but  we  could  not  have  heat  lest 
we  weaken  our  snow  roof  or  run  out  of 
oil,  so  between  meals  we  would  crawl  into 
our  sleeping-bags.  The  hardest  thing 
was  to  keep  dry,  for  every  time  we  went 
out  we  were  in  snow  to  our  knees  at  the 
least  and  got  wet  all  over,  and  the  only 
way  to  dry  anything  was  to  sleep  on  it. 
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WHICH     ANY     VEGETATION 
THOUGH     THE     ELEVATION 
AND  THE  DAY  MAY  23D 


Sometimes  it  would  snow  three  feet  in 
a  day  or  a  night.  And  yet,  during  the  nine 
days  in  that  snow  cave  we  slept  more,  ate 
more,  laughed  more,  even  washed  more 
than  all  the  rest  of  the  time  put  together, 
and  I  think  the  thing  I  minded  most 
about  the  entire  expedition  was  that  there 
were  days  when  there  was  not  enough 
water  for  me  to  brush  my  teeth. 

One   day    Mr.    Handy   said,    "I    think 

Barrett  and  Kolb 
will  be  wanting  to 
turn  back  also;  but 
I  have  spoken  to 
Lang  and  he  agrees 
that  we  two  can  get 
you  to  the  top  of  the 
mountain  alone,  so 
don't  you  turn  back, 
unless  you  want  to." 
On  the  10th  of 
May,  the  tenth  day 
of  the  storm  (which 
had  abated  a  little), 
for  the  first  time  it 
seemed  safe  to  de- 
scend far  enough  to 
meet  Mr.  Barrett 
and  Kolb.  Mr.  Bar- 
rett was  anxious  lest 
his  wife  worry  and  he 
lose  his  position  by 
too  long  absence. 
Both  wished  to  go  back;  and  with  them 
would  go  the  remaining  dogs.  Thus  did 
we  burn  our  bridges  behind  us;  but 
Mr.  Barrett  was  to  return  in  two  weeks 
to  search  for  us  if  we  had  not  then  ap- 
peared. We  turned  and  faced  the  wind 
to  go  back  to  our  cave.  The  storm  grew 
wild  and  we  could  barely  follow  our  trail 
of  two  hours  before. 

For  another  three  days  the  snow  con- 
tinued. We  could  do  nothing  but  talk. 
Lang  loved  to  repeat  the  German  fairy 
stories  of  his  childhood,  "Snow  White 
and  Rose  Red,"  and  the  rest,  interlarding 
his  philosophy  of  life.  He  was  as  simple 
as  a  child,  although  he  was  an  old  hunter 
and  trapper  from  Eastern  Ontario.  The 
wilds  had  no  terrors  for  him.  He  "would 
just  as  lief  be  1,500  miles  away  from  the 
nearest  man  as  not,"  and  "could  climb 
any  mountain  alone."    He  had  neither 
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THE  RETURN  TRIP  FROM 
OR  ANIMAL  WAS  SEEN, 
WAS     ONLY     3,200     FEET 
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received  nor  written  a  letter  for  fifteen 
years,  but  he  "knew  everyone  in  Alaska, 
pretty  much/'  and  he  didn't  want  them  to 
say,  "Well,  Bill,  you  couldn't  make  it, 
could  you!"  Alaska  was  getting  too 
settled  for  him  and  he  "guessed  he'd  be 
going  to  the  Mackenzie  River  soon,  where 
game  was  more  plentiful-like." 

Mr.  Handy  was  the  son  of  a  German 
army    officer.     He  was  adventurous    and 
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as  for  the  second  time  we  wer3  preparing 
to  start  up  the  mountain.  Midsummer 
was  upon  us!  Still,  during  the  last  seven 
days  of  the  storm  uniform  temperatures 
had  prevented  all  slides,  the  snow  seemed 
to  pack  quickly,  and  we  thought  it  safe 
to  try  our  gulch  at  once. 

Twenty  feet  or  more  of  new  snow  now 
necessitated  a  long  zigzag  approach  to 
the  gulch  on   snow-shoes  instead  of  the 


SAFEGUARDS  AND  DANGERS  ON  MT.  BLACKBURN 

left:  an  ice  cliff  such  as  miss  keen's  party  got  under  to  escape  snow  slides,  kennicott 
glacier  in  the  distance.  centre!  one  ofthe  cracks  that  opened  all  about  the  cave  in  which  the 
party  took  refuge  while  waiting  for  night  to  descend.  right:  a  crevasse  that  was  especially 
dangerous  because  from  above  it  looked  solid 


daring  by  nature,  but  a  disciplined  soldier 
and  always  the  first  to  subordinate  his 
own  interests  to  the  good  of  the  whole. 
He  had  been  trained  in  a  German  tech- 
nical school,  had  done  his  military  service 
in  Southwest  Africa,  and  had  mined  in 
South  America,  Mexico,  California,  and 
Alaska.  He  had  even  been  a  cowboy  in 
Texas.  For  money  he  cared  nothing, 
but  he  had  enlisted  for  the  summit  of  Mt. 
Blackburn  and  he  always  said,  "  Don't 
worry.     We  shall  get  to  the  top." 

On  the  13th  of  May,  there  came  a  lull 
in  the  storm,  and  at  last  we  could  venture 
to  the  base  camp  for  some  necessaries.  As 
we  were  upward  bound,  the  skies  cleared. 
The  thirteen-day  snowstorm  was  over. 
Although  it  was  9.30  o'clock  at  night 
the  sunset  was  only  beginning  to  fade  as 
we  got  back  to  our  cave  at  Crevice  Camp, 
and  five  hours  later  it  was  sunrise  again 


former  direct  climb  up  across  the  basin  at 
its  foot.  To  sound  and  break  the  trail  as 
they  relayed  two  packs  and  to  test  the 
gulch  was  all  that  could  be  done  that  day. 
They  could  go  faster  without  me,  and 
their  parting  words  were,  "  If  we  don't 
come  back,  do  you  think  you  can  get 
home  alone?"  and  my  reply,  "I'll  try." 
In  half  an  hour  I  saw  them  disappear. 
Was  it  forever,  or  were  they  behind  that 
hill?  They  had  seemed  to  be  making 
straight  for  the  place  where,  just  as  they 
started,  a  great  pinnacle  of  ice  had  fallen 
from  2,000  feet  above.  At  last  I  saw  them 
again,  far  above,  and  this  time  in  the 
path  of  the  slides  from  that  cliff  next 
our  gulch.  "Well,"  Lang  had  said,  "if 
we're  killed  we'll  get  our  names  in  the 
papers,  anyhow." 

They  thought  the  gulch  safe,  but  the 
perpetual  daylight  of  the  Northern  sum- 
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mer  had  come.  Henceforth  daytime 
travel  would  be  unsafe  and  the  nights 
might  prove  too  short  and  warm  for  the 
freezing  which  alone  prevented  slides  and 
gave  a  crust.  At  iothat  night,  n,  mid- 
night, still  there  was  no  crust.  Although 
I  sank  to  my  hips  as  I  put  on  my  snow- 
shoes,  we  could  wait  no  longer. 

At  dawn  on  the  15th  of  May,  for  the 
second  time  we  lost  sight  of  Crevice  Camp, 
once  again  to  strain  every  nerve  to  get 
up  that  gulch  before  the  slides  should 
begin.  Once  more  we  had  left  tents  and 
stove  behind,  but  this  time  I  had  insisted 
that  the  men  take  their  bedding.  So 
there  were  five  loads 
for  two  men,  there 
was  no  relay  party, 
and  the  deep  new 
snow  would  be  cer- 
tain to  double  the 
rime;  and  the  hours 
of  safe  travel  had 
dwindled  to  the  brief 
period  of  a  dusk  and 
dawn  that  could 
hardly  be  told  apart. 
Indeed,  all  the  con- 
ditions were  changed, 
and  the  ascent  would 
now  be  twice  as  hard 
as  before  the  storm. 
The  difficulties  were 
as  great  or  greater 
than  the  previous 
August  when  we  had 
given  up  this  route 
as     too     dangerous, 

but   I   knew  my  men  and  I  trusted  their 
judgment  and  ability. 

The  night  was  clear  and  I  could  drink 
in  the  beauty  of  it  all  while  the  men  rested 
from  their  heavy  packs.  Lang  would 
roll  his  pack  off,  exclaiming,  "There, 
you've  been  lying  on  me  long  enough! 
It's  my  turn  to  lie  on  you  awhile." 

At  2  o'clock  in  the  morning  we  were 
under  the  treacherous  rock-cliffs  and  amid 
huge  snowballs,  tell-tales  of  slides.  Lang 
pointed  to  the  overhanging  upper  lip  of 
a  big  crevasse  beside  us  now  drifted  half 
full  of  snow,  saying,  "There,  that's  the 
kind  of  a  place  to  get  in  if  a  slide  comes." 
Hardly  had  he  spoken  when  there  was  a 
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ONLY  OTHER  DIFFICULT  A 
BEEN  SCALED  BEFORE  MISS 


loud  report  overhead  as  of  an  explosion, 
and  we  looked  up  to  see  ice  cliffs  descend- 
ing upon  us.  "Come  here!"  cried  Lang 
from  behind,  and  as  we  were  roped  we 
had  to,  although  the  quickest  way  to 
safety  lay  ahead.  As  I  turned,  the  tails 
of  my  snowshoes  caught  and  I  upset. 
Two  of  us  had  yet  to  cross  a  narrow  slant- 
ing ledge  of  ice  overhanging  a  crevasse, 
but  somehow  we  reached  shelter  just  in 
time  to  be  half  way  under  as  the  slide 
came  on.  As  we  crouched,  "  Dig  in  your 
ice  pick!"  were  the  last  words  I  heard.  A 
moment  and  it  had  passed,  and  for  a 
second  time  we  had  only  two  inches  of 

snow  all  over  us,  for 
an  intervening  gulley 
had  received  most  of 
the  slide.  The  route 
the  men  had  chosen 
was  a  safe  one. 

Once  at  the  foot 
of  the  gulch,  despite 
the  softness  of  the 
snow  the  angle  neces- 
sitated creepers. 
The  sun  was  already 
hot  as  at  3.15  o'clock 
we  began  the  ascent 
of  that  3,000-foot 
nightmare  gulch. 
To  climb  the  first 
150  feet  I  had  to 
take  hold  of  the 
rope,  for  it  was  760 
and  all  ice  under- 
neath, but  Mr. 
Handy  had  not  even 
chopped  steps  as  he  had  taken  the  rope 
up  to  anchor  it.  The  steeper  the  slope 
the  better  he  liked  it.  He  did  not  call 
the  zigzag  method  climbing.  He  was 
never  afraid,  yet  he  never  led  us  into 
danger.  Until  9  o'clock  we  would  be  safe 
even  here,  and  by  that  hour  surely  we 
hoped  to  be  in  our  cave  above  the  wall. 
A  deep  groove  like  a  toboggan  slide  told 
where  something  had  come  down,  and  I 
was  glad  when  the  last  pack  and  the  last 
man  were  above  instead  of  beside  it. 

Hauling  seemed  the  quickest  and  easiest 
way  for  two  men  to  get  five  packs  up  so 
steep  a  gulch.  To  a  "  sleigh"  or  "  buggy," 
as   he   called   it,  made  from   two   snow- 
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shoes,  Lang  would  tie  two  packs  at  a  time, 
and  around  an  anchored  ice  axe  Mr. 
Handy  would  "line  them"  up  eighty  feet 
at  a  time.  I  helped  to  haul  or  broke  trail 
ahead.  I  had  to  choose  the  steepest 
places  in  order  that  the  sled  might  slide; 
yet,  work  as  we  would,  by  5  o'clock  in  the 
morning  it  would  no  longer  slide  either  up 
or  down.  Trail  breaking  had  become 
such  deep,  steep  work  that  I  was  pressing 
first  one  knee  and  then  the  other  ahead 
and  still  rising  only  three  inches  at  a  time. 
By  7  o'clock  the  snow  was  so  soft  and  the 
slope  so  steep  that  bits  of  snow,  "snow- 
balls," were  rolling  down  on  us  —  warn- 
ing of  slides  to  follow.  We  were  exhaust- 
ing ourselves  and  still  we  were  making 
no  progress.  It  was  time  to  be  out  of 
such  a  place,  and  yet  we  could  not  hope  to 
get  up  the  remaining  1,200  feet  to  our 
cave  before  the  slides  should  begin.  We 
were  only  two  thirds  of  the  way  up  the 
gulch,  and  I  could  not  see  even  a  safe  place 
to  camp.  Indeed,  to  look  up  was  appal- 
ling, for  to  right  and  left  beetling  ice  cliffs 
loomed  threateningly  overhead.  It  was 
the  only  time  when  I  felt  that  we  were 
really  in  grave  danger  and  saw  no  way 
out  of  it;  but  Lang  had  more  experience 
than  I.  "Why,"  he  said,  "we  can  camp 
'most  anywhere  as  far  as  that  goes,"  and 
he  pointed  to  the  "shelter"  of  one  ice 
mound  after  another  as  a  good  camp  site ! 
Under  an  eyelid  of  ice,  as  it  were,  deep  in 
the  recesses  of  a  snow-filled  ice  cave,  we 
spread  our  bedding  and  awaited  the 
night.  A  great  crack  right  across  our 
roof  warned  us  away  from  its  edge.  A 
fringe  of  icicles,  like  eyelashes,  dripped 
merrily  —  so  long  as  the  sun  was  on  them 
—  giving  us  water. 

We  were  safe  from  anything  that  might 
come,  and  yet  I  could  not  sleep  for  the 
thunder  of  the  many  slides  on  every  side. 
None  came  near  us  until  midday,  when 
twice  the  deep  rolling  of  falling  ice  made 
me  sit  up  with  a  start  just  as  a  great 
mass  went  sweeping  by.  They  were  the 
most  awe-inspiring  sight  that  I  have  ever 
seen,  so  wonderful,  so  thrilling  to  watch, 
that  I  wished  I  did  not  need  sleep.  They 
passed  so  close  that  it  was  as  if  the  Ameri- 
can Falls  at  Niagara  were  suddenly  over- 
whelming us.     It  was  the  most  exciting 


day  of  the  entire  ascent.  Still  nothing 
came  over  us,  and  at  3.30  in  the  after- 
noon I  got  up.  The  higher  we  rose  the 
fewer  the  slides  —  but  on  the  descent 
the  opposite  would  be  true.  I  looked 
down  and  there  at  the  foot  of  our  gulch, 
2,000  feet  below,  lay  the  fragments  of  a 
great  slide  spread  out  like  a  fan.  It  had 
gone  down  since  we  had  come  up  just 
there  a  few  hours  before.  It  was  the 
third  big  slide  we  had  escaped,  and  again 
it  was  judgment  more  than  good  fortune 
that  had  saved  us.  We  had  been  there 
at  an  hour  that  was  safe. 

We  had  reached  1 1 ,000  feet,  and  still 
there  was  no  crust  as  again  we  started 
upward  at  10  o'clock  in  the  evening,  none 
until  the  cold  breeze  of  dawn  found  us  on  a 
glazed  slope  where  a  crust  left  no  foothold. 
Just  as  we  seemed  to  have  reached  the  top 
of  the  gulch  bad  crevasses  caused  delay. 
It  grew  late  and  we  looked  upward  anx- 
iously. Weary  from  lack  of  food  we  had 
to  stop  to  eat  in  none  too  safe  a  place. 
At  the  top,  steps  had  to  be  chopped  and 
when  at  length  we  were  up,  utterly  weary 
from  the  disheartening  struggle  in  knee- 
deep  snow,  the  most  we  could  do  was  to 
crawl  into  a  shaded  shelter  as  far  as  pos- 
sible from  the  great  ice  wall  above.  For 
lack  of  a  relay  party  and  because  of  the 
advance  in  the  season,  it  had  taken  thir- 
teen hours  to  get  merely  food,  bedding, 
and  essential  outfit  up  1,000  feet. 

In  the  seventeen  days  since  we  had  dug 
our  first  cave  above  this  wall  all  had 
changed.  New  blocks  had  parted  from 
it.  The  great  60-foot  ice  needles  under 
which  we*  had  once  hurried  had  fallen. 
Landmarks  were  gone  and  just  to  find  the 
way  up  200  feet  again  to  our  "  igloo"  and 
to  dig  it  out  took  all  that  night.  Only 
by  the  bare  tip  of  a  bamboo  pole  did  we 
discover  it.  It  had  become  a  burrow 
and  to  descend  into  it  required  twelve 
steps.  We  had  been  four  days  regaining 
the  3,500  feet  which  we  had  before  climbed 
in  as  many  hours.  For  the  second  time 
we  had  reached  12,400  feet.  Between 
10,000  and  12,500  feet  what  appeared  to 
be  a  volcanic  ash  discolored  the  snow. 

At  9.30  o'clock  in  the  evening  it  seemed 
as  if  we  should  really  reach  the  summit 
that  night.     The  slope  was  easier,  slides 
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were  improbable  so  high  up,  and  although 
snow-shoes  were  still  required,  moccasins 
had  replaced  rubber  shoe-packs  lest  our 
feet  freeze.  We  had  only  4,000  feet  to 
go,  and  to  avoid  further  relaying  the  men 
decided  to  leave  their  bedding. 
At  midnight  the  wind  pierced  us  as  we 
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until  Lang  dug  a  third  cave.  The  dis- 
tance had  been  considerable  and  although 
it  was  3  o'clock  in  the  morning  we  had 
reached   only    14,000   feet. 

An  ocean  of  billowy  clouds  covered 
Kennicott  Glacier.  The  earth  lay  hidden 
from  view  and  only  the  mountain  tops 
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exchanged  snow-shoes  for  creepers,  only 
to  need  the  snowshoes  again  when  they 
were  far  behind.  For  an  hour  we  were 
wallowing  to  our  knees.  Then  a  thin 
crust  made  us  take  to  all  fours,  and  still 
we  broke  through.  For  the  breakfast 
halt  we  sought  shelter  but  found  none, 


appeared  as  the  tints  of  the  dawn  added 
the  last  touch  to  the  most  superb  view  of 
my  life.  As  we  watched,  the  peaks  took 
fire  and  in  a  moment  over  the  snowy 
spires  of  Mt.  Reynolds  the  sun  crept  forth. 
Although  at  3.30  o'clock  the  ther- 
mometer showed  only  6°,  before  we  could 
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start  again  trail  breaking  had  become  so  ever   looked   and   the   panorama   seemed 

arduous  that  it  seemed  best  to  wait  for  limited  only  by  the  haze  of  distance  as 

the  shadows.     With  makeshift  coverings  we  gazed  a  full  200  miles  on  every  side, 

and  moving  as  the  sun  moved  we  slept  Probably  nowhere  except   in  Alaska,  not 

a  little.     At  5  o'clock  in  the  evening  Lang  even    in    the   Himalayas,    could    mortal 

started  up  the  last  2,000  feet.     He  was  man  attain  to  the  centre  of  so  vast  and 

ploughing  to  his  knees  and  the  slope  had  imposing  a  stretch  of  unbroken  snow  over 

become  steep  enough  for  him  to  zigzag,  great  glaciers  and  high  snow  peaks.     Lit- 

At  15,000  feet  our  packs  made  us  begin  erally  hundreds  of  them  rose  above  the 
to  feel  the  altitude  a  little.  Because  of  line  of  perpetual  snow.  The  limited  snow 
the  moccasins  my  creepers  refused  to  stay  areas  of  the  Alps,  the  Canadian  Rocky 
firm,  and  to  rebind  them  was  a  long,  cold  Mountains,  even  the  high  Andes,  faded 
process.  We  were  not  getting  up  very  into  insignificance  in  my  memory.  We 
fast,  but  it  was  no  place  for  a  slip.  At  were  in  the  very  midst  of  the  Wrangell 
9  o'clock  at  night  we  saw  Lang  depositing  Mountains,  of  which  Mt.  Blackburn  was 
my  bedding  above,  at  the  only  level  spot,  within  sixty  feet  of  the  highest.  All  were 
Presently  we  also  would  be  there  with  the  snow  peaks,  and  at  least  six  of  them  rose 
shovel  to  dig  a  last  cave,  the  fourth  —  for  above  12,000  feet,  more  than  9,000  feet 
a  brief  rest.  The  next  moment  he  was  above  the  snow  line.  Each  could  be 
running  down,  pausing  as  he  passed  only  plainly  distinguished  and  identified,  Mt. 
long  enough  to  say  that  he  felt  a  little  Sanford,  the  highest,  Mt.  Drum,  Mt. 
sick  and,  since  he  "  had  no  bet  on  getting  to  Jarvis,  and  Mt.  Wrangell,  from  the  vol- 
the  top,"  he  thought  he  would  go  down  to  canic  cone  of  which  a  faint  column  of 
his  bedding  and  wait.  After  twenty-  white  smoke  was  rising  lazily.  Although 
seven  days  of  misery  he  had  turned  down  many  miles  away,  no  doubt  this  was  the 
within  500  feet  of  the  top.  Of  the  seven  source  of  the  fragments  of  burnt-out  gran- 
men  in  our  party  that  had  started,  one  ite  with  which  our  plateau  was  strewn, 
alone  remained.  Between    us    and    Mt.    Jarvis    to  the 

It  was  zero  at  midnight.  Even  at  sun-  north  lay  the  immense  unbroken  snow 
rise  it  was  only  30.  To  thaw  a  tin  of  field  of  the  Nabesna  Glacier.  It  was 
salmon  over  two  candles  took  an  hour,  seemingly  three  times  as  extensive  as  the 
The  final  slope  was  steep  and  slippery,  and  great  Kennicott  Glacier  up  which  it  had 
even  so  high  there  were  holes.  We  were  taken  us  five  days  to  come.  From  Mt. 
a  full  hour  climbing  it,  and  when  at  length  Blackburn's  summit  two  precipitous  gla- 
we  thought  the  summit  attained,  we  found  iers  descended  to  it,  contradicting  my  pre- 
that  it  was  a  half  mile  plateau  on  which  a  diction  of  an  easy  northeast  slope.  On 
half  hour's  wandering  and  use  of  the  level  the  west  side,  if  anywhere,  would  lie  the 
were  necessary  in  order  to  determine  the  better  route.  We  had  hoped  to  explore 
highest  point.  Indeed,  at  first  a  twin  all  sides  of  our  peak,  but  its  area,  the  wind, 
summit  at  least  two  miles  away  to  the  the  fatigue  of  climbing  up  again  whenever 
northwest  appeared  the  higher  one.  A  we  went  down,  and  the  long  descent  we 
long  snow  saddle  connected  them.  Fin-  had  yet  to  make  prevented, 
ally,  however,  at  the  northeast  edge  of  the  With  aching  hands  and  in  wind-hard- 
southeast  summit  we  seemed  to  be  stand-  ened  snow  —  for  lack  of  any  rock  at  all 
ing  on  the  top  of  Mt.  Blackburn,  all  that  —  we  planted  and  guyed  the  bamboo 
were  left  of  us,  two  of  eight.  It  was  8.30  flag-pole  which  we  had  dragged  up,  burying 
o'clock  in  the  morning  and  the  19th  of  beneath  it  a  brief  record  of  the  first  ascent 
May.  Even  a  temperature  of  6°  and  an  of  this  great  16,140  foot  sub-arctic  peak, 
icy  gale  from  which  there  was  no  shelter  After  four  hours  and  a  half,  relief  from 
failed  to  mar  the  satisfaction  of  achieve-  the  cold  wind  became  imperative  and  we 
ment  in  the  accomplishment  of  a  difficult  turned  downward  to  rejoin  Lang  below, 
task.     It  had  taken  four  weeks.  With  crevasses  opening  all  but  under  us 

There  was  nothing  to  impair  a  view  upon  as  we  waited  for  snow  bridges  to  harden, 

which  our  eyes   were  the  first  that  had  three  days   of  anxious   work  brought  us 
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to  the  base,  and  two  days  more  to  Kenni- 
cott  on  the  24th  of  May. 

Because  of  the  latitude,  to  climb  up 
and  down  1 1 ,000  feet  of  snow  and  ice  had 
required  twenty-six  days.  After  33  days 
entirely  on  snow  and  ice,  of  which  22 
nights  had  been  spent  without  tents  and 
10  days  without  fuel,  we  were  back  — 
back  to  wood  and  water,  to  green  grass 
and  spring  flowers,  to  civilization  and 
friends. 

Alaskan  mountaineering  is  so  new  that 
the  whole  undertaking  had  been  an  experi- 
ment. Latitude  and  location  are  as  im- 
portant as  altitude  in  determining  the 
difficulty  of  a  mountain  ascent,  and  chiefly 
because  of  its  latitude  the  problems  of 
Alaskan  mountaineering  are  new  and 
wholly  different  from  those  of  other 
regions.  It  is  like  Arctic  exploration. 
Elsewhere  difficulties  of  approach  may  be 
as  great,  the  time  required  as  long,  and 
altitudes  higher,  but  nowhere  else  is  the 
time  on  snow  and  ice  so  long.  Nowhere 
else  does  one  have  to  climb  14,000  feet 
above  the  snow  line,  as  on  Mt.  Blackburn, 


or  even  17,000  feet,  as  on  Mt.  McKinley, 
which  is  only  20,300  feet  high.  Nowhere 
but  in  Alaska  is  the  mountaineer  obliged 
to  be  entirely  on  snow  and  ice  and  to 
choose  between  safety  at  the  price  of 
almost  unendurable  cold,  or  soft  snow  and 
avalanches,  according  as  he  goes  early  or 
late  in  the  only  season  at  which  an  ascent 
can  be  attempted.  Not  even  in  the  Hima- 
layas are  the  glaciers  so  extensive. 

On  Mt.  Blackburn  and  Mt.  McKinley. 
the  discoverer  of  the  North  Pole  has  said, 
the  problem  of  Alaskan  mountaineering 
has  been  solved.  The  Parker-Browne 
expeditions  and  mine  have  proved  that 
the  secret  of  success  lies  in  going  early  and 
in  using  dogs.  Our  191 1  expedition  had 
been  the  first  to  use  dogs  on  a  mountain 
and  the  one  here  recounted  was  the  first  to 
succeed  without  Swiss  guides,  the  first  to 
live  in  snow  caves,  the  first  to  make  a 
prolonged  night  ascent,  the  first  to  suc- 
ceed on  an  avalanche-swept  southeast 
side,  and  the  only  Alaskan  ascent  in 
which  a  woman  has  taken  part — to  the 
credit  of  the  men  be  it  said.  We  suc- 
ceeded because  one  man  cared  to  succeed. 
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BOOKER    T.    WASHINGTON 


SOON  after  I  settled  down  for  my 
life's  work  near  the  little  town 
of  Tuskegee,  Ala.,  I  made  up 
I  my  mind  to  do  as  an  individual 
that  which  I  am  striving  to  get 
my  race  to  do  throughout  the  United 
States.  I  resolved  to  make  myself,  so  far 
as  I  was  able,  so  useful  to  the  commu- 
nity, the  county,  and  the  state  that  every 
man,  woman,  and  child,  white  and  black, 
would  respect  me  and  want  me  to  live 
among  them. 

I  foresaw,  before  I  reached  Tuskegee, 
that  I  should  be  classed  as  an  "educated 
Negro,"  and  I  knew  that  this  meant  that 
people  would  expect  me  to  be  a  kind  of 
artificial  being,  living  in  the  community 
but  not  a  part  of  it  in  either  my  dress, 


talk,  work,  or  in  my  general  interests. 
My  first  duty,  therefore,  was  to  convince 
the  people  that  I  did  not  have  "  educa- 
tion," but  only  a  head  and  heart  to  serve. 
This  personal  illustration  will,  perhaps, 
suggest  one  thing  that  I  am  striving  to 
do,  that  is,  to  get  the  Negro  race  as  a 
whole  to  make  itself  so  valuable  and  so 
necessary  to  the  community  in  which  it 
lives  that  it  will  not  merely  be  tolerated, 
like  a  poor  relation,  but  rather  welcomed 
and  sought  after.  To  do  this  I  learned 
years  ago  from  my  great  teacher  of  Hamp- 
ton Institute,  Gen.  S.  C.  Armstrong,  that 
it  would  first  be  necessary  to  get  out  of 
the  Negro's  mind  the  idea  that  education 
unfitted  a  man  for  any  kind  of  labor, 
whether  with  the  hand  or  head.     So  from 
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the  first  I  have  striven  to  get  the  educated  Contrary  to  my  mother's  advice  1  took 

Negro  to  feel  that  it  was  just  as  honorable  the  candy  and  put  the  vermifuge  aside, 

and  dignified  for  him  to  use  his  education  The  next  day  I  came  out  of  the  coal  mine 

in  the  field,  the  shop,  the  kitchen,  or  the  feeling  no  better,  and  the  next  day  I  was 

laundry  as  to  use  it  in  teaching  school  or  still  worse.     Finally  I  decided  to  follow 

preaching  the  gospel.  the  advice  of  mother  and  take  my  medi- 

The   most   difficult   and   delicate   task  cine.     So  I  threw  back  my  head  and  held 

that  Tuskegee,  in  common  with  institu-  my  nose  while  my  mother  forced  the  nasty 

tions  like  Hampton  and  others,   had  to  stuff  down  with  a  large  spoon.     The  next 

perform  has  been  to  convince  members  day,  however,  I  felt  fine, 

of  my  race  that  in  preparing  them  to  use  Now,  in  my  experience  in  working  with 

their    knowledge    of    chemistry,    mathe-  my  race   I   have  found  that  the    Negro 

matics,  or  any  other  form  of  knowledge,  meets  with  two  classes  of  advisers,  each 

to  improve  the  soil,  develop  the  mineral  of   which   is   equally    well-meaning    and 

resources,  to  construct  a  house  or  prepare  kindly   disposed.     One   class   of   advisers 

and  serve  a  meal,  it  was  not  necessary  to  hands  him  the  red  candy  and  the  other 

limit  or  circumscribe  their  mental  growth  offers  the  vermifuge.     Very  often  it  has 

or  to  assign  them  to  any  special  or  narrow  been  a  hard  task  for  me  to  make  certain 

sphere  of  life.     I   have  constantly  urged  kinds  of  colored  people  see  that  it  is  the 

upon  them  that  we  must  begin  at  the  vermifuge  the  race  needs  rather  than  the 

bottom  instead  of  at  the  top;  that  there  red  candy.     Still,  the  Negro  is  learning 

will  be  little  permanent  gain  by  "short  this  lesson,  and  nothing  gives  me  more 

cut"  methods;  that  we  must  stick  to  that  genuine  satisfaction  at  the  present    time 

which    is    fundamental    and    enduring  —  than  to  note  that  the  great  masses  of  my 

and  we  must  overcome  evil  with  good.  race,   in  every  part  of  this  country,  are 

But  in  all  this  I  have  not  sought  to  con-  willing  to  take  the  vermifuge  in  place  of 

fine  the  ambitions,  nor  to  set  limits  to  the  red  candy. 

the  progress  of  the  race.     I   have  never  I  recall  another  experience  that  I  had 

felt  that  the  Negro  was  bound  to  behave  while  working  in  the  coal  mine  that  has 

in  any  manner  different  from  that  of  any  helped  me  in  trying  to  lead  my  race  in 

other  race  in  the  same  stage  of  develop-  the  direction  of  things  that  are  permanent 

ment.     I    have  merely  insisted   that   we  and  lasting  rather  than  the  things  that 

should  do  the  first  things  first;  that  we  are  merely  showy  and  temporary.    As  a 

should    lay    the    foundation    before    we  boy  I  long  cherished  a  desire  to  own  a  suit 

sought  to  erect  the  superstructure.  of  "store"  clothes.     I  worked  hard  in  the 

At  one  time,  when  I  was  a  young  boy  mine  and  finally  saved  enough  to  gratify 

working  in  the  coal  mines  of  West  Vir-  this  desire.     It  was  a  flashy,  showy  suit 

ginia,  I  came  out  of  the  mine  after  a  hard  with  many  colors,  called,  in  those  days,  I 

day's  work  feeling  tired,   sick,   and  dis-  think,  a  Dolly  Varden  suit.     It  cost  at 

couraged.     A  neighbor,  wishing  to  cheer  wholesale,   I   suppose,  about  five  dollars, 

me  up  and  make  me  feel  better,  offered  me  At  any  rate,  I   purchased  it  for  ten  or 

a  large  red  stick  of  candy.     That  candy  twelve.     The  following  Sunday  I  wore  it 

looked  good  to  me  and  I  took  it  eagerly,  with  great  pride  to  church.     On  my  way 

My  mother,  who  knew  my  condition  and  home,  however,    a  heavy  rain  came  that 

needs,  told  me  that  it  was  not  candy  that  drenched  both  me  and  the  suit.     Monday 

I  needed,  but  a  good  big  dose  of  vermi-  morning  I  put  the  suit  out  in  the  sun  to 

fuge,   which   is   about   the  worst   tasting  dry.     Presently  I  noticed  that  the  colors 

and  smelling  medicine,    I   firmly  believe,  had  begun  to  flow.    In  fact,  they  had  got- 

that   was   ever   concocted.     However,    it  ten  all  mixed  up  with  one  another  and  the 

was  in  general  use  in  those  days  for  almost  whole  suit  seemed  to  be  in  a  process  of 

every    real    and    imaginary    ailment.     In  disintegration.      My  mother  had  advised 

fact,  vermifuge  was  about  the  only  medi-  me  that  it  would   be  wiser  to  spend  my 

cine  on  sale  at  that  time  in  the  coal  mining  money  in  buying  some  "homespun"  cloth 

districts  of  West  Virginia.  which   she   promised  would  make  into  a 
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good,  sensible,  and  serviceable  suit.    Even-  fess  that    I   could   not,   her  feathers  fell, 

tually  she  did  make  me  a   " homespun"  and  I  do  not   believe   she  ever  afterward 

suit    which    was    far   from    being  showy,  had  the  same  respect  for  me.     However, 

However,  I  wore  it  for  several  years.  I  got  acquainted  with  the  son,  and,  as  I 

The  lesson  which  I  learned  in  this  simple  knew  more  of  the  young  man,  learned  to 
fashion  at  home  was  of  great  value  to  me  like  him.  He  was  an  ambitious,  high 
when,  later  on,  I  went  away  to  school,  strung  young  fellow,  who  had  studied 
for  though  I  learned  many  new  and  inter-  books,  but  he  had  not  studied  men.  He 
esting  things  at  Hampton  Institute,  it  had  learned  a  great  deal  about  the  ancient 
did  not  take  me  long  to  discover  that,  world,  but  he  knew  very  little  of  the 
back  of  all  else,  the  lesson  which  General  world  right  about  him.  He  had  studied 
Armstrong  was  trying  to  teach  us  was  about  things,  through  the  medium  of 
the  same  that  my  mother  had  taught  me.  books,  but  had  not  studied  things  them- 
He  stated  it  in  other  words,  and  gave  it  selves.  In  a  word,  he  had  been  infected 
a  deeper  and  broader  significance,  but  with  the  college  bacillus  and  displayed 
what  I  learned  at  Hampton,  through  the  the  usual  symptoms.  However,  I  had 
medium  of  books  and  tools  and  through  seen  cases  of  this  kind  before  and  felt  sure 
contact  with  my  teachers,  was  at  bottom  that  he  would  in  time  recover, 
what  I  had  learned  at  home,  namely,  to  This  young  man  was  exceedingly  sen- 
distinguish  between  the  real  and  the  sham,  sitive  concerning  the  "rights"  of  his  race, 
to  choose  the  substance  rather  than  the  and  propounded  to  me  the  very  popular 
shadow,  to  seek  the  permanent  good  theory  that  the  only  reason  the  Negro 
rather  than  the  passing  pleasant.  And  did  not  have  all  the  rights  coming  to  him 
so  it  is  a  source  of  great  satisfaction  to  me  was  that  he  did  not  protest  whenever 
to  observe  throughout  the  whole  country  these  rights  were  infringed  upon.  He 
that  my  race  is  beginning  to  prefer  "  home-  determined  to  put  this  theory  into  prac- 
spun"  to  "Dolly  Varden."  tice  and  so  wrote  a  very  learned  lecture 

It  is  not  easy  to  teach  a  new  people,  which  he  delivered  on  every  possible  oc- 
just  out  of  slavery,  the  kind  of  lessons  I  casion.  The  subject  of  his  lecture  was 
have  described.  For  a  number  of  years  "Manhood  Rights."  As  he  was  really 
the  purposes  of  General  Armstrong  and  a  rather  brilliant  speaker  he  was  able  to 
of  Hampton  were  misunderstood  by  a  work  up  an  audience  with  this  lecture  to 
number  of  the  Negro  people.  The  same  a  high  pitch  of  enthusiasm  and  indigna- 
has  been  true  at  Tuskegee.  I  have  had  tion  in  regard  to  the  wrongs  committed 
some  mighty  interesting  experiences,  both  against  the  Negro  race, 
in  school  and  out,  in  trying  to  teach  the  For  a  season  this  lecture  was  quite 
members  of  my  race  some  of  those  simple  popular  and  the  author  was  in  some  de- 
but fundamental  lessons,  the  meaning  mand  as  a  lecturer.  During  this  time  he 
and  significance  of  which  I  learned  at  was  invariably  present  at  every  indigna- 
Hampton  Institute.  tion  meeting  that  was  called  to  pass  reso- 

At  one  time,  while  stopping  for  a  day  lutions    condemning    some   wrong   meted 

in  one  of  the  border  states,   I   visited  a  out  to  members  of  the  race.     Here,  again, 

colored   family   whose    son    had    recently  his   eloquence   and   burning  words   could 

graduated  and   returned  home  from  col-  excite  an  audience  to  the  highest  degree 

lege.     The  mother  of  the  young  man  was  of  indignation.     This  was  especially  true 

naturally  very  proud  of  her  son  and  told  when    he   quoted    some   striking   passage 

me  with   great   satisfaction   how  he   had  from  Demosthenes  or  Cicero, 

learned  to  speak  Latin,  but  lamented  the  Like    most    young    colored    orators    he 

fact  that  there  was  no  one  in  the  neighbor-  was    strong   on    quotations    from    people 

hood  who  was  able  to  talk  Latin  with  him.  who  have  been  a  long  time  dead.     At  the 

She  had  heard  that  I  had  some  education  same  time  he  forgot  the  fact  that  most 

and  felt  rather  confident  that  I  would  be  of   the    men    he   quoted    never  so  much 

able  to  converse  in   the   Latin   language  as   dreamed    that   the  average  man   had 

with  him.     When   I  was  obliged  to  con-  any  rights  at  all,  and  he  totally  overlooked 
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the  really  thrilling  fact  that  never  in  the 
history  of  the  world  before  were  there  ten 
million  black  men  who  possessed  so  many 
rights  and  enjoyed  so  many  opportunities 
as  the  ten  millions  of  Negroes  in  the 
United  States  to-day.  I  mention  this, 
let  me  add,  not  because  I  want  to  mini- 
mize or  make  light  of  the  injustices  which 
my  race  has  suffered  and  still  suffers,  but 
because  I  believe  that  it  is  important  that 
we  view  our  present  situation  in  its  true 
light  and  see  things  in  their  proper  per- 
spective. In  no  other  way  can  we  gain  the 
courage,  the  wisdom,  and  the  patience 
that  will  help  us  to  go  forward,  not  only 
steadily  and  persistently,  but  cheerfully. 

In  the  course  of  time  it  gradually  began 
to  dawn  upon  my  young  friend  and  his 
mother  that  neither  indignation  meet- 
ings, the  passing  of  resolutions,  nor  his 
lecture  on  "Manhood  Rights"  were  pro- 
viding him  or  the  family  with  shelter, 
food,  or  clothes.  For  a  while  the  old 
mother  was  quite  puzzled  to  know  why  it 
was  that  neither  eloquence  nor  Latin 
quotations  would  provide  the  family  with 
the  common  necessities  of  every-day  life. 
The  young  man  himself  grew  morose, 
peevish,  and  miserable.  He  could  neither 
eat  nor  sleep  properly,  because  he  was 
constantly  thinking  of  the  wrongs  of  his 
race.  He  was  not  only  unhappy  him- 
self but  he  made  everyone  he  came  in  con- 
tact with  unhappy.  Nevertheless,  for  a 
number  of  years,  he  went  on  in  the  way 
that  he  had  started.  Finally  he  seemed 
to  have  struck  bottom.  He  found  him- 
self face  to  face  with,  not  a  book  world, 
but  an  actual  world.  Home,  food,  clothes, 
rent  were  now  pressing  so  hard  that 
something  had  to  be  done. 

At  this  point  I  had  an  opportunity  to 
renew  my  acquaintance  with  him.  In 
fact,  he  called  to  see  me.  He  had  now  be- 
come quite  softened,  mellowed,  and  even 
sweet,  but  I  could  discern  that  he  was 
still  troubled  about  the  "rights"  of  his 
race,  and  he  ventured  to  suggest  a  little 
vaguely  once  or  twice  that  he  would  be 
willing  to  "die  for  his  race."  I  noticed, 
however  that  he  was  not  quite  so  em- 
phatic in  his  desire  to  "die  for  his  race" 
as  he  had  been  a  year  or  two  before,  when 
I  heard  him  pouring  out  his  soul  before 


a  small  but  enthusiastic  audience.  In 
one  of  the  first  conversations  I  had  with 
him  after  the  mellowing  process  had  set 
in,  I  ventured  to  suggest  to  him  rather 
mildly  that  there  were  other  methods  by 
which  he  could  help  the  Negro  race  to 
secure  those  rights  and  opportunities 
which  both  he  and  I  were  so  anxious  they 
should  possess  and  enjoy. 

At  first  he  was  rather  taken  aback  at 
the  thought  that  I  was  just  as  much  in- 
terested in  the  rights  of  the  race  as  he 
was,  and  he  was  still  further  surprised 
when  I  told  him  that  I  felt  just  as  indig- 
nant and  outraged  when  my  race  was  in- 
sulted and  persecuted  as  he  did.  This 
opened  the  way  for  a  heart  to  heart  talk, 
which  was  followed  by  others,  all  which 
resulted  in  a  changed  life  for  my  young 
friend,  a  change  not  in  the  end  that  he 
was  seeking,  but  rather  in  the  method  of 
seeking  that  end. 

The  story  of  the  young  college  man  that 
I  have  just  tried  to  sketch  is  not  different, 
except  in  particular  circumstances,  from 
that  of  many  other  young  men  that  I 
have  known.  Several  of  these  young  men 
I  have  come  to  know  intimately  and,  as 
we  came  to  understand  one  another,  they 
have  become  faithful  friends  and  sup- 
porters of  the  work  I  am  trying  to  do. 
Let  me  now  relate  as  briefly  as  possible  the 
sequel  of  the  young  college  man's  story. 

After  several  backsets,  my  friend  per- 
suaded his  mother  to  sell  her  little  property 
and  invest  the  proceeds  in  a  farm  some 
miles  from  the  city.  Here  my  friend  be- 
gan a  new  career.  He  began  to  study  the 
soil,  to  observe  and  study  animals,  birds, 
and  trees.  Soon  he  became  so  absorbed 
in  his  new  life  and  work  that  he  forgot 
that  he  had  ever  been  to  college.  After 
a  time,  however,  it  began  to  dawn  upon 
him  that  his  college  education  could  be 
serviceable  in  the  highest  degree  by  apply- 
ing all  that  he  had  learned  to  the  devel- 
opment of  the  soil,  and  so  he  proceeded 
to  do  this.  The  result  was  that  for  the 
first  time  in  his  life  he  experienced  real 
joy  and  satisfaction  in  living.  In  finding 
that  he  could  apply  his  education  he  had 
found  out  what  education  really  is. 

He  has  continued  to  prosper  as  a  farmer 
and  is  looked  up  to  as  the  leader  among 
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his  people  in  his  community.     He  has  the  of  the  poorer  classes  in  that  part  of  the 

respect  and  confidence  of  his  white  neigh-  world,  it  was  a  source  of  encouragement 

bors  as  well  as  of  those  of  his  own  race,  to   me   that,   wherever    I    found   misery, 

Although  he  lives  in  a  county  where  it  is  almost  without  exception  the  people  told 

not  common  for  colored  people  to  vote,  me  that  things  were  better  than  they  used 

my  friend  votes  regularly  and  his  white  to  be,  that  people  were  looking  up,  not 

neighbors  seem  glad  to  have  him  do  so.  down.     It  is  not  so  much  what  we  have 

He  has  not  only  made  himself  a  useful  as  it  is  the  upward  look,  the  knowledge  that 

citizen  but  has  become  a  large  taxpayer  we  are  making  progress,  which  makes  life 

and  keeps  a  considerable  balance  in  the  worth  living. 

local  bank.  He  has  a  wholesome  and  And  so  it  is  with  my  friend  as  I  ob- 
happy  family.  Through  his  influence  serve  him  to-day.  Instead  of  being  miser- 
the  local  school  has  become,  instead  of  a  able  he  is  happy.  He  is  happy  because 
mere  form,  a  real  power  for  good  in  the  he  is  engaged  in  a  definite,  vital,  and  con- 
community.  My  friend  has  become  so  structive  work,  and  through  this  work, 
influential  in  his  own  community  that  his  and  because  of  it,  he  exerts  a  larger  social 
word  or  wish  controls  the  colored  church,  and  political  influence  than  would  ever 
He  virtually  decides  who  shall  teach  the  come  to  him  by  pursuing  the  mistaken 
public  school,  what  wage  shall  be  paid,  course  on  which  he  first  set  out.  In  fact, 
and  how  many  months  the  school  shall  con-  with  all  his  handicaps,  I  believe  I  am  safe 
tinue  in  session.  He  is  not  only  the  in  saying  that  he  exerts  more  real  influence 
leader  in  church  and  school,  but  he  is  than  nine  out  of  every  ten  persons  of  the 
president  of  the  farmers'  institute,  and  has  white  or  colored  people  either  in  the 
control  of  the  county  fair.  If  difficulties  North  or  in  the  South, 
arise  between  white  and  black  people,  his  As  the  solution  of  the  problems  of  the 
advice  and  counsel  are  invariably  sought,  individual  colored  man  consists  very 
His  children,  with  better  preparation  than  largely  in  turning  his  attention  from  ab- 
he  had,  will  perhaps  attend  the  college  stract  questions  to  the  concrete  problems 
from  which  he  graduated.  of  daily  life  —  consists,  in  other  words,  in 

I   do  not  pretend  that  my  friend  has  interesting   and   connecting   himself  with 

secured  all  the  rights  and  privileges  that  the  local,    practical,   commonplace    work 

he  thinks  belong  to  him.     What  man  of  and  interests  of  the  people  among  whom 

any  race  or  color  ever  does?     Some  of  the  he  lives  —  so,  too,  the  solution  of  the  Negro 

most    miserable    and    ineffective    people  schools  consists  in  connecting  the  studies 

that    I    ever  met   are   those   who,    when  in  the  classroom  with  the  absorbing  and 

viewed  from  a  distance,  seem  to  have  all  inspiring  problems  of  actual  life, 

the  privileges  that  the  world  can  confer.  Another  thing  that  I  am  trying  to  do, 

No   man   ever   enjoys    privileges    in    the  therefore,  is  to  get  people  to  see  that  edu- 

highest  sense  until  he  has  had  the  experi-  cation  in  books  and  in  the  schoolroom  can 

ence  of  having  privileges  withheld  from  be  articulated  into  the  life  and  activities 

him.     The  people  who  get  the  most  en-  of  the  community  surrounding  the  school- 

joyment  out  of  wealth  are  those  who  have  room  in  a  way  to  make  the  local  activities 

experienced   poverty.     Sometimes   people  the  basis  for  much  of  the  mental  training 

ask  me  how  I  can  get  so  much  happiness  that  is  supposed  to  be  furnished  by  the 

out   of  my  work   and   my   surroundings  old    traditional    and    abstract    education, 

when  I  must  be  conscious  of  the  suffering  In  using  the  local  and  practical  activi- 

and    wrongs    endured    by    my    race.     I  ties  as  a  means  of  education  nothing  is 

usually  reply  that  I  am  happy  because  I  sacrificed  in  culture  and  discipline,  and 

can  compare  the  present  with  the  past,  much   is   gained   in   interest   and   under- 

that    I   know  the  depths  from  which  we  standing   and    in    earnestness.     Children 

have  come  as  well  as  the  heights  to  which  who  hate  the  schoolroom  and    love    the 

we  have  attained.  fishing  pond,  the  berry  patch,  or  the  peach 

During  a  recent  trip  through   Europe  orchard    frequently  do  so    because    one 

for  the  purpose  of  studying  the  condition  is  artificial  and  the  other  real  life.     There 
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is  often  a  better  opportunity  to  do  this  upon  the  situation.  As  gently  and  tact- 
kind  of  work,  I  am  convinced,  with  a  new  fully  as  I  could,  I  suggested  to  the  teacher 
race  as  mine  is,  whose  ancestors  for  gen-  that  she  had  missed  a  step  in  the  evolution 
erations  have  not  been  educated  in  the  old  of  the  people  in  this  community  and  that 
formal  methods,  than  with  a  race  that  from  almost  no  garments  to  embroidery 
has  much  to  unlearn.  was  too  sudden  a  transition.     I  suggested 

I  have  had  some  experiences  in  helping  that  she  defer  her  lessons  in  embroidery 

teachers  to  connect  schoolroom  work  with  for  eight  or  ten  years  until  she  could  work 

real  life.     Often  so  simple  a  thing  as  a  the  people  up  by  gradual  processes  to  the 

button    can    be  used   to  make   this  con-  point    when    they    needed    embroidered 

nection.     I    have    often    referred    to    the  garments   and   the  other  things   that   go 

"button"   connection.     Early  in  my  ex-  with  them.     She  readily  consented.     Then 

perience  as  a  teacher  in  Alabama   I  was  we   began   on   the   "button"   connection, 

called  into  a  community  to  help  compro-  The  teacher  asked  the  children  to  count 

mise  between  parents  and  teacher.     The  the   missing   buttons  on    their  garments, 

parents  wanted   their  children  educated.  The  number  was  amazing.     Here  was  an 

The  teacher  was  earnest  and  a  hard  work-  interesting  problem  in  mathematics, 
er,  but  somehow  she  was  at  "outs"  with         After  that  the  teacher  asked  every  pupil 

the  parents  and  the  parents  were  at  "outs"  to    get    permission    from    his    parents    to 

with  the  teacher.     One  of  the  complaints  bring  to  the  school   the    next  day  all  the 

was  the  far-reaching  one  that  the  school  garments  from  home  that  needed  buttons 

did  not   seem  to  accomplish  any  good.  sewed  on,  and  what  was  her  surprise  to 

On  my  first  visit  to  this  community  I  find  that  we  had  about  all  the  spare 
spent  some  time  in  the  schoolroom  listen-  clothing  in  that  community  in  the  school, 
ing  to  the  recitations,  which  were  of  the  When  the  hour  for  the  sewing  lesson  came 
usual  sort.  But,  as  I  have  said,  the  it  was  a  mighty  interesting  hour,  one  that 
teacher  was  in  earnest,  and,  in  the  effort  pupils  and  teacher  looked  forward  to, 
to  be  of  service,  she  had  got  hold  of  a  text  because  every  child  felt  that  the  lesson  in 
book  on  embroidery  which  she -had  seen  sewing  on  buttons  was  of  vital  interest  to 
advertised  somewhere.  The  children  were  him  and  to  his  family.  When  the  clothes 
first  required  to  read  some  lessons  from  were  taken  home  by  the  pupils  at  the 
this  text  book  on  embroidery  a  number  close  of  the  day,  with  all  the  buttons  in 
of  times;  then  they  were  instructed  in  the  their  places,  the  parents  for  the  first  time 
art  of  embroidery  in  the  most  up-to-date  in  their  lives  began  to  understand  what 
and  approved  fashion.  There  was  about  education  meant;  for  the  first  time  in  the 
as  much  difference  between  the  garments  history  of  the  community  a  vital  connec- 
which  the  people  actually  wore  in  their  tion  had  been  made  between  the  school- 
homes  and  the  embroidery  the  children  room  and  the  home.  As  a  result  new 
were  making  as  there  is  between  the  pic-  interest  was  awakened  in  the  subject  of 
tures  that  you  sometimes  see  in  a  fashion  education.  The  parents  .  now  felt  that 
magazine  and  an  actual  human  being.  the  school  was  a  part  of  themselves.     The 

In  the  first  place,  about  half  of  the  teacher  found  that  her  work  in  the  school 
children  in  the  school  were  more  than  half  room  was  no  longer  a  burden,  that  it 
naked,  and  so,  as  I  told  the  teacher,  em-  was  no  longer  a  treadmill  of  dull  routine, 
broidery  was  not  what  they  needed  most,  but  a  living  reality.  The  reason  was  that 
The  teacher  complained  that  although  she  was  touching  and  teaching  life.  In- 
she  had  gone  to  considerable  expense  to  stead  of  dreading  the  hour  for  the  re- 
prepare  to  teach  embroidery  the  people  opening  of  school,  pupils  and  teacher  were 
showed  no  interest  in  what  she  was  trying  impatient  for  the  hour  to  come.  It  was 
to  do  for  them.  Looking  the  school  over,  the  "button"  connection  that  did  it  all. 
I  noted  that  there  were  few  buttons  The  school  continued  to  grow  and  expand 
on  the  clothes  of  any  of  the  children,  in  the  directions  which  the  teaching  had 
even  of  those  who  were  fully  dressed,  taken.  Garments  that  needed  darning 
That  suggested  to  me  a  point  of  attack  and  patching  were  regularly  brought  to 
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the  school  to  be  mended.  Later,  vege-  lynching  them  does  not  civilize,  but  on  the 
tables  were  raised  by  the  pupils  in  the  contrary,  though  it  brutalizes  the  Negro,  it 
school  garden  and  the  pupils  were  permit-  at  the  same  time  blunts  and  dulls  the 
ted  to  carry  home  specimens  of  vegetables  conscience  of  the  white  man. 
that  they  themselves  had  raised.  Some  I  want  the  white  people  to  see  that  it 
of  them  were  better  vegetables  than  their  is  unfair  to  expect  a  black  man  who  goes 
parents  had  ever  raised.  Still  later,  the  to  school  only  three  months  in  the  year 
pupils  were  encouraged  to  have  their  own  to  produce  as  much  on  the  farm  as  a 
plots  at  home  for  the  growing  of  vegetables,  white  man  who  has  been  in  school  eight 
and  after  a  while  one  of  the  teachers  was  or  nine  months  in  the  year;  that  it  is  un- 
appointed  to  make  weekly  visits  to  the  just  to  let  the  Negro  remain  ignorant, 
homes  of  the  pupils  to  inspect  the  vege-  with  nothing  between  him  and  the  temp- 
table  plots.  tation  to  fill  his  body  with  whiskey  and 

On  these  activities  as  the  basis,   real  cocaine,    and    then    expect    him,    in    his 

problems  in  arithmetic  were  constructed  ignorance,  to   be  able  to  know  the  law 

—  problems  as  to  the  cost  of  cloth,  of  and   be  able  to  exercise  that  degree  of 

buttons,  the  time  required  to  sew  on  the  self-control   which    shall   enable    him    to 

buttons  or  to  do  the  darning  and  patching;  keep  it. 

compositions  were  written  describing  how  Still  another  thing  that  I  am  trying  to 
parents,  teachers,  and  pupils  had  worked  get  the  people  of  the  whole  country  to 
together  in  bringing  about  these  results,  realize  is  that  the  education  of  the  Negro 
The  children  no  longer  dreaded  the  sound  should  be  considered  not  so  much  as  a 
of  the  word  "composition/'  because  in  a  matter  of  charity,  but  as  a  matter  of  busi- 
natural,  simple  way  they  were  describing  ness,  that,  like  any  other  business,  should  be 
something  that  they  were  all  genuinely  thoroughly  studied,  organized,  and  system- 
interested  in.  atized.    The  money  that  has  already  been 

Another  thing  that  I  have  tried  to  do  spent  by  states,  institutions,  and  individ- 
has  been  to  bring  the  white  people  in  uals  would  have  done  vastly  more  good  if 
the  Southern  States  and  throughout  the  there  had  been,  years  ago,  more  thorough 
country  into  what  seems  to  me  a  proper  organization  and  cooperation  between  the 
and  practical  attitude  toward  the  Negro  different  isolated  and  detached  members 
in  his  efforts  to  go  forward  and  make  of  the  Negro  school  system  in  the  South- 
progress.     I   am  seeking  to  do  this  not  erd  States. 

only  in  the  interest  of  my  race,  but  also         I  am  trying  to  get  the  white  people  to 

in  the  interest  of  the  white  race.  realize  that  since  no  color  line  is  drawn 

There  are  in  the  Southern  States  nine  in  the  punishment  for  crime,  no  color  line 
million  Negroes.  There  are  three  million  should  be  drawn  in  the  preparation  for 
Negro  children  of  school  age.  Fifty-  life,  in  the  kind  of  education,  in  other 
three  per  cent.,  or  more  than  half,  never  words,  that  makes  for  useful,  clean  living, 
go  to  school.  Many  of  these  Negro  I  am  trying  to  get  the  white  people  to  see 
children,  particularly  in  the  country  dis-  that  in  hundreds  of  counties  in  the  South 
tricts,  are  in  school  only  from  three  to  it  is  costing  more  to  punish  colored  people 
four  months  in  the  year.  I  am  trying  to  for  crime  than  it  would  cost  to  educate 
get  the  white  people  to  see  that,  both  from  them.  I  am  trying  to  get  all  to  see  that 
an  economic  point  of  view  and  as  a  matter  ignorance,  poverty,  and  weakness  invite 
of  justice  and  fair  play,  these  conditions  and  encourage  the  stronger  race  to  act 
must  be  changed.  I  am  trying  to  get  the  unjustly  toward  the  weak,  and  that  so 
white  people  to  see  that  sending  ignorant  long  as  this  condition  remains  the  young 
Negroes  to  jails  and  penitentiaries,  put-  white  men  of  the  South  will  have  a  fear- 
ting  them  in  the  chain  gang,  hanging  and  ful  handicap  in  the  battle  of  life. 
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AMERICA    THE    PROMPTEST    AND  THE    MOST  GENEROUS  OF    ALL   NATIONS    IN    GIFTS 

TO    RELIEVE    THE  VICTIMS    OF  GREAT    DISASTERS  —  WHAT  WAS  DONE  IN 

CHINA,     AT    MESSINA,     AND     IN     MANY    OTHER     PLACES 

BY 

CARL  CROW 

IT  MAY  be  a  flood  in  China,  an  earth-  for  money  to  use  in  defense  against  the 

-quake  on  the  Italian  coast,  a  plague  rising  Republicanism.     Native  banks  had 

in   Manchuria,   a   famine   in    India,  failed  by  the  dozen,  and  in  many  places 

an  outbreak  of  cholera  in  Tripoli  —  unaffected  by  the  floods  all  business  was 

wherever   disasters    come    to    cause  at  a  standstill.     As  soon  as  the  bands  of 

human   suffering,   there  American   gener-  starving  refugees  began  to  appear  at  the 

osity  will   be  found  taking  a  prominent  gates  of  the  walled  cities  to  beg  for  food, 

part  in  the  relief.     No  matter  how  remote  it    became    apparent    that    adequate    aid 

the  place  in  which  disaster  falls,  American  could  not  be  given  them  by  China.     Food 

aid  is  given.     Often  it  is  the  first;  it  is  must  come  from  other  nations  or    they 

usually  the  most  generous;  it  is  always  would  perish. 

offered.     In  consistent  aid  to  the  victims  From  the  viewpoint  of  the  famine  dis- 

of  every  disaster,  whether  in  peace  or  war,  trict,  no  very  large  amount  of  aid  would 

America  leads  the  world  and  is  the  most  be    expected    from    the    United    States, 

beneficent  of  nations.  All  the  flood  sufferers  were  in  the  Yangtsze 

As  a  resident  of  Shanghai,  and  a  mem-  Valley,    known    to    international    politics 

ber  of  one  of  the  sub-committees  attend-  as  England's  "sphere  of  influence,"  where 

ing  to  famine   relief  in   China,    I    saw  a  England      is      dominant      commercially, 

striking  example  of  this  fact  in  the  aid  Throughout   the  entire  famine  area,  the 

given  to  sufferers  from  the  famine  which  United  States,  of  all  the  great  powers,  is 

extended  throughout  the  winter  of  191 1-  least  in  evidence. 

12.  This  famine  occurred  at  the  same  Yet  the  relief  which  came  from  foreign 
time  with,  and  was  partly  a  result  of,  the  countries  showed  that  in  philanthropy 
Republican  revolution.  Heavy  rainfall  we  have  a  longer  arm  than  in  business. 
in  Central  China  and  the  late  melting  of  The  total  amount  of  aid  from  foreign- 
snows  in  Tibet  caused  the  Yangtsze  and  ers  in  foreign  countries  was  approximately 
several  smaller  rivers  to  rise  above  their  $375,000.  It  is  impossible  to  be  exact 
banks,  flooding  large  areas  of  the  country  owing  to  the  fluctuating  silver  exchange, 
and  making  millions  of  people  homeless  The  sources  of  this  fund  were  as  follows: 

and  destitute.     This  was  not  an  unprece-     United  States $308,566 

dented  event  in  China.     But  on  this  oc-  Canada                                                    38,040 

casion    the    suffering    was    sharper    than      Hawaii 10,966 

usual,  for  this  was  the  second  famine  in      Denmark 7,077 

two  years,  and  the  usually  resolute  spirit      Germany 3,643 

of   the   Chinese   was   broken   under   their      Japan  and  Korea 2,385 

long  period  of  suffering.     Relief  was  diffi-     Sweden 1,995 

cult  because  the  Republicans  and   Mon-     Great  Bntain 1*867 

archical  troops  were  fighting  over  a  large     Russia  ■  766 

area  of  the  famine  district.     The  Chinese  The   United   States   gave    almost    nine 

Government  could  not,  as  it  had  done  in  tenths  of  all  the  aid  received  from  foreign 

the  past,  come  to  the  relief  of  the  suffer-  countries,   and   little    Hawaii   gave   more 

ers,  for  the  frightened  Imperial  Clan  was  than  any  other  of  the  great  powers! 

on  its  knees  begging  the  foreign  bankers  This  is  not  to  be  explained  by  saying 
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that  we  are  rich  and  prosperous.  There 
were  few  large  gifts  to  aid  in  making  up 
the  total  of  the  our  contribution,  and  the 
greater  part  of  the  fund  consisted  of  the 
nickels  and  dimes  and  half  dollars  given 
by  people  who  had  known  want  and  hun- 
ger themselves,  though  no  one  in  America 
can  know  the  degree  of  misery  that  is 
suffered  in  a  Chinese  famine.  One  of  the 
American  contributions  was  accompanied 
by  the  following  letter,  written  in  a  child- 
ish scrawl,  and  signed  by  four  children: 

Enclosed  you  will  find  ten  pennies  which 
you  will  please  send  to  the  famine-stricken 
people  of  China.  This  is  all  we  have,  but 
God  is  with  us  and  we  are  neither  hungry  nor 
cold.  We  will  not  withhold  the  amount  be- 
cause it  is  small.  We  have  asked  God's 
blessing  upon  it  and  we  will  remember: 
"The  story  of  the  lad  with  the  five  loaves  of 
bread, 

For  he  gave  what  he  could  and  with  it 
By  Jesus  five  thousand  were  fed." 

Nor  can  the  large  contribution  be  ex- 
plained by  our  familiarity  with  conditions 
in  China.  A  well-meaning  but  ill-advised 
ladies'  aid  society  in  New  Jersey  sent  a 
beautiful  and  expensive  eiderdown  quilt 
to  the  famine  sufferers.  A  case  of  choco- 
late creams  would  have  been  equally  ap- 
propriate. The  gift  was  sold,  and  with 
the  proceeds  a  quantity  of  rice  and  bean 
cake  was  sent  to  the  starving. 

Neither  was  it  entirely  because  of  the 
prominence  of  American  Christian  mis- 
sionaries in  China.  The  treasurer  of 
the  New  York  organization  which  col- 
lected a  large  part  of  the  funds  was  Mr. 
Jacob  H.  Schiff,  a  Jew. 

America  contributed  more  than  money 
to  the  relief  of  this  famine  in  China.  As 
a  result  of  the  previous  famine  of  1910-1 1, 
the  American  Red  Cross  Society  had  sent 
out  the  eminent  engineer,  Mr.  C.  D. 
Jameson,  to  study  and  report  on  plans  for 
river  conservation  to  prevent  the  floods 
which  cause  these  famines.  Mr.  Jameson 
had  spent  months  in  the  stricken  dis- 
trict —  30,000  square  miles  of  territory. 
He  had  been  working  on  a  comprehensive 
plan  of  river  conservation  to  cost 
$  1 6,000,000,  which  would  free  China  from 
flood  and  famine  and  add  immeasurably 
to  the  prosperity  of  the  country.     When 


the  necessity  for  large  measures  of  relief 
became  apparent,  he  came  to  Shanghai 
with  accurate  knowledge  of  the  details 
and  the  extent  of  the  disaster. 

Concerning  the  necessity  of  work  in 
the  famine  region,  he  said  to  a  committee 
largely  made  up  of  Americans  living  at 
that  time  in  Shanghai: 

I  do  not  think  any  of  you  have  an  idea  of 
the  condition  of  the  people  in  that  district  — 
of  their  utter  wretchedness.  They  have  had 
floods  for  three  years,  they  have  had  no  crops 
and  are  utterly  discouraged.  They  have  no 
seed  plants  and  no  animals  to  do  their  plowing 
with;  and  this  condition  of  affairs  has  gone 
on  for  so  long  that  they  have  lost  all  desire 
for  work:  they  simply  want  to  lie  down  in 
the  mud  and  die. 

Take  the  1 50  miles  which  I  traversed  across 
Anhui  in  carts,  going  from  Pu-chau  to  Su-chau. 
In  the  whole  of  this  150  miles,  which  I  made  on 
the  main  road,  I  never  met  one  single  cart 
carrying  produce  of  any  kind,  nor  any  people. 
I  did  not  meet  a  single  man  on  a  pony,  and 
met  less  than  fifty  wheel-barrows  carrying 
freight;  a  few  carried  pears  and  hemp,  which 
was  all  they  had  to  carry.  There  were  people 
walking  on  either  side  of  the  roadway,  coming 
and  going.  These  were  all  beggars,  and  all 
starving.  A  few  years  ago  the  majority  of 
them  had  been  successful  farmers,  but  now 
they  have  absolutely  nothing.  There  was 
not  a  day  that  I  did  not  pass  two  or  three 
bodies  of  men,  women,  and  children  lying  on 
the  road. 

In  the  former  famines  of  China,  money 
was  collected,  food  bought  and  distributed. 
Many  lives  were  saved,  but  many  became 
pauperized  in  the  process,  and  swelled  the 
numbers  of  China's  great  army  of  beg- 
gars. The  Red  Cross  representative  was 
able  to  point  out  a  more  sensible  method 
of  expending  the  money.  It  was  impos- 
sible, of  course,  to  carry  out  his  great  con- 
servation scheme,  but  he  pointed  out  that 
"there  was  not  a  single  city  where  work 
could  not  be  done.  Small  canals  for 
draining  could  be  dug  out;  the  walls  of 
the  cities,  which  were  falling  down,  could 
be  repaired  or  rebuilt;  bridges  which  were 
falling  down  could  be  fixed  up;  and  the 
upper  reaches  of  the  rivers  could  be 
cleaned  out." 

His  suggestions  were  adopted  and  the 
committee  decided  to  use  the  relief  funds 
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to    pay    the    famine    sufferers    for    work,  in  such  work.     When  the  terrible  condi- 

This  progiimme  was  consistently  carried  tions  prevailing  in  China  were  called  to 

out  and  as  a  result  the  labor  of  the  suffer-  the  attention  of  President  Taft,  he  issued 

ers  was  used  to  build  and  repair  129  miles  a  proclamation  calling  on  the    people    of 

of  dykes,   63   miles  of  canals,  1,124  miles  the    United    States    to    aid    the    stricken 

of  ditches,  and   163  miles  of    roads.  Chinese.     In  addition,  he  telegraphed  to 

A  part  of  the  relief  money  in  China  was  the  governors  of  the  various  states,  sug- 
used  to  buy  seed  grain,  which  was  distrib-  gesting  that  they  supplement  his  appeal 
uted  among  the  famine-stricken  farmers,  by  proclamations  of  their  own.  Soon 
Results  of  this  action  were  gratifying,  for  thereafter  President  Taft  issued  a  similar 
at  the  next  harvest  the  Tientsin-Pukow  proclamation,  asking  for  aid  for  those  who 
Railroad  found  it  difficult  to  move  the  were  suffering  because  of  the  Balkan  War. 
very  heavy  crops  that  were  produced  in  Of  course  we  occupy  a  peculiar  relation 
the  famine  area.  After  all  this  work  was  to  China,  for,  despite  the  existence  of 
done,  there  still  remained  in  the  hands  the  Chinese  Exclusion  Act,  we  are,  and 
of  the  committee  about  $75,000,  almost  always  have  been,  China's  best  friend, 
entirely  made  up  of  contributions  which  But  we  have  been  almost  equally  active 
came  from  America  too  late  to  be  of  any  in  other  countries,  and  we  aid  distress 
use  in  aid  of  the  famine  sufferers.  Of  as  a  matter  of  course.  It  is  difficult  to 
this  amount,  $11,250  was  set  aside  to  be  find  any  spot  where  American  traders  are 
used  in  an  educational  campaign  designed  not  second  in  importance  to  the  British, 
to  induce  Chinese  officials  and  others  to  German,  French,  or  Japanese,  and  it  is 
take  up,  in  whole  or  in  part,  the  scheme  equally  difficult  to  find  any  place  where 
of  conservation  on  which  Mr.  Jameson  American  philanthropists  are  not  first, 
is  still  working  as  the  representative  of  When  the  horrors  of  the  Messina  earth- 
the  American  Red  Cross;  $2,500  was  ap-  quake  astounded  the  world,  the  first  or- 
propriated  for  the  care  of  children  made  ganized  aid,  aside  from  that  of  the  Italian 
orphans  by  the  famine;  $5,500  was  to  be  Government,  was  offered  by  a  committee 
used  to  colonize  parts  of  the  famine  dis-  of  Americans  resident  in  Rome.  Under 
trict;  $22,500  was  set  aside  for  the  repair  the  leadership  of  the  American  Ambassa- 
of  dykes  near  Wuhu,  on  condition  that  dor,  Mr.  Lloyd  C.  Griscom,  the  Americans 
Chinese  raise  $45,000  for  the  same  pur-  were  called  together  and  on  their  own 
pose;  and  $7,500  was  set  apart  as  the  responsibility  chartered  the  Bay  em,  a. 
nucleus  of  a  fund  to  be  used  in  giving  boat  of  the  North  German  Lloyd  line 
promising  students  a  course  in  forestry  which  was  then  in  winter  quarters  at 
in  the  Philippine  government  school  or  Genoa.  The  whole  diplomatic  and  con- 
in  the  United  States.  After  all  these  sular  machinery  of  the  United  States  in 
funds  had  been  established,  the  committee  Italy  was  called  upon  to  aid  in  the  work, 
still  had  $22,500  on  hand  as  a  permanent  and  other  duties  were  abandoned  to  pur- 
fund  for  the  aid  of  future  famines.  This  chase  supplies  and  attend  to  the  details 
is  now  in  the  charge  of  an  American  com-  of  the  expedition.  Within  sixty  hours 
mittee  in  Shanghai.  after  the   Bayern  was   chartered,   thanks 

The   contribution   of   such   large  funds  to  the  liberal  use  of  American  money  and 

as  were  raised  in  America  for  the  relief  energy,  the  vessel  was  under  steam  and 

of  the  Chinese  famine  would  not  be  pos-  on  the  way  to  the  scene  of  the  earthquake, 

sible  if  we  did  not  recognize  the  giving  At  a  cost  of  $63,000  the  ship  had  been 

of  aid  to  stricken  foreign  countries  as  a  fitted  up  with  provisions,  clothing,  beds, 

part  of  our  business,  and  a  part  of  the  and   also   carried    two   complete    hospital 

business  of  our  Government.     The  Gov-  equipments,  with  a  large  force  of  physi- 

ernment  does  not  administer  these  funds,  cians    and    trained    nurses.     The    Bayern 

nor  does  it  collect  them,  but  the  President  reached    Messina    soon    after   the   earth- 

of  the  United  States  is,  ex  officio,   presi-  quake  and  went  from  port  to  port  dis- 

dent  of  the  American  Red  Cross  Society,  tributing    supplies    of  food  and  clothing 

an  organization  which  is  always  foremost  and    caring    for    the  wounded. 
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This  was  only  the  beginning  of  a  mon-  ican  village  of   Messina,   a  little  city  of 

umental   work   of   benevolence   that   was  1,500  homes  built   entirely    by   American 

carried    on    by    America.     Congress    ap-  money.     It    forms    the    nucleus   for   the 

propriated   $800,000,   and   this   was    sup-  rebuilt  Messina  of  the  future.     With  the 

plemented    by   many   private   donations,  wounded  cared  for  in  hospitals,  the  dead 

The  total  American  contributions  in  aid  buried,    and    the   sound    survivors   taken 

of  the  victims  of  this  disaster  were  more  care  of  in  various  ways,  several  hundred 

than  $2,000,000,  a  figure  not  approached  thousand  dollars  of  the  American  contri- 

by  any  other  country,  though  all  responded  butions  remained  unexpended.     This  was 

liberally.     All    through     Italy    American  used   in   the   construction   of   homes.     A 

tourists  took  a  leading  part  in  the  relief  plot  of  ground  was  donated  by  the  Ital- 

work.     The    Italian     Government     early  ian  Government  and  here,  under  the  di- 

adopted  the  policy  of  loading  the   Mes-  rection  of  Lieutenant-Governor  Belknap, 

sina  refugees  on  trains  and  hauling  them  naval  attache  of  the  American  embassies 

away    from    the    scene    of    the    disaster,  at  Berlin  and  Rome,  the  work  of  building 

dumping  them  off  at  any  convenient  spot,  an  American  village  in  Sicily  was  begun. 

A  large  number  of  the  unfortunates  were  A    number    of    Americans    were    pressed 

left  in  this  way  for  the  city  of  Syracuse  into  service  as  boss  carpenters  and   500 

to  look  after.     An  American  school  teach-  of  the  Messina  survivors  were  employed 

er  and  one  other  American  woman  made  as  workmen.     The  little  city  was  laid  out 

up  at  that  time  the  whole  American  popu-  in   a   citrus   grove,   with   pretty   avenues 

lation  of  Syracuse,   but  in  a  short  time  and  streets;  and  the  houses  were  built  at 

they  were  at  the  head  of  the  local  relief  the  rate  of  a  dozen  a  day.     They  were 

work.      With    money    sent    by    America  neat    little   cottages,    painted   white   and 

they  established  tailor  shops,  shoe  shops,  with  dark  green  blinds  and  doors.     They 

and  sewing  circles,  where  the  able  bodied  will  house  12,000  people, 
refugees  were  put  to  work  making  cloth-         With    the    development    of   the    work, 

ing  for  themselves  and  for  their  less  for-  the  original  plans  were  made  more  elab- 

tunate    companions.      These     enterprises  orate,  and  when  the  village  was  completed 

did  not  care  for  all  the  refugees,  so  the  it  contained  not  only  the  1,500  residences, 

American    teacher    set    the    unemployed  but  a  church,  three  school  houses,  a  hotel, 

men  to  work  building  a  much  needed  road  and  a  hospital.     The  hospital  was  built 

in   Syracuse.     Travelers  who  visited  the  on   a   concrete   foundation,    and   finished 

place  later  reported  it  as  the  only  good  with   modern   plumbing,    slate   roof,    and 

piece  of  roadbed  in  the  city.     The  two  tile  floors  in  the  operating  rooms.     As  an 

women   rented  an  unoccupied  hotel  and  appreciation  of  the  work  done  by  the  wife 

turned  it  into  a  hospital,  where  the  wound-  of  the  American  Ambassador  to   Rome, 

ed   were   cared   for.     They   did   not   end  the  Queen  of   Italy  named  the  hospital 

their  work  until  several  months  after  the  "The   Elizabeth   Griscom."     The  church 

disaster,  when  the  survivors  were  able  to  was  built  out  of  funds  supplied  by  the 

care  for  themselves.  American  Red  Cross,  and  bits  of  red  glass 

In    the    month    immediately    following  picked  from  the  streets  of  Messina  were 

the  earthquake,  America  shared  with  all  used  for  the  construction  of  a  red  cross 

other  civilized    nations   the  work  of  res-  in  a  stained-glass  window.     The    church 

cuing    those    imprisoned    in    the    fallen  is  now  the  pro-cathedral  of  Messina,  and 

houses,  caring  for  the  wounded,  and  feed-  the  American  village  is  one  of  the  show 

ing  the  hungry.     As  this  was  accomplished,  places  of  that  famous  spot, 
other  nations  withdrew.     But   so   liberal         Another  permanent  institution  of  Amer- 

was    the    money    contribution    from    the  ican  generosity  in   Italy  is  the  American 

United  States  that  the  Americans  stayed  Red   Cross   Orphanage,    founded   with   a 

on  for  six  months  and  completed  a  unique  donation  of  $250,000  that  was  given  by 

and  lasting  testimonial  to  the  generosity  the  Americans  for  the  maintenance  of  an 

of  their  country.  agricultural  colony  for  the  care  of  child- 

This  was  the  construction  of  the  Amer-  ren    left    dependent    by   the   earthquake. 
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The  Italian  Government  was  so  impressed 
by  the  generosity  of  America  that  it  pre- 
sented to  the  Library  of  Congress  a  price- 
less collection  of  engravings. 

A  few  months  after  the  Messina  earth- 
quake, we  sent  more  than  $30,000  to 'the 
relief  of  the  sufferers  in  the  Turkey- 
Armenian  outrage.  In  January,  1910, 
we  sent  more  than  $50,000  to  thrifty 
France  for  the  relief  of  those  people  who 
were  made  destitute  by  the  Paris  flood. 
In  May,  1910,  there  was  a  severe  earth- 
quake in  Costa  Rica,  and  the  first  aid  to 
reach  the  stricken  people  was  a  remit- 
tance of  $1,200,  accompanied  by  500 
blankets  and  250  tents  sent  by  Amer- 
icans living  in  the  Canal  Zone.  In  March, 
191 1,  a  fire  in  Colon  left  3,000  people 
homeless  and  destitute,  and  their  first  aid 
was  $6,000  raised  by  the  Canal  Zone 
Americans.  During  the  early  part  of 
191 2  there  was  a  famine  in  Persia,  and 
America  sent  $1,500  to  the  sufferers,  to 
be  distributed  by  the  American  mission- 
aries residing  there.  For  a  famine  in 
Nicaragua  at  the  same  time,  $2,000  was 
sent,  and  the  supplies  were  sold  at  cost  by 
the  Isthmian  Canal  Commission  and  trans- 
ported free  of  charge  on  the  United  States 
transport  Justin. 

On  August  9,  1912,  there  was  an  earth- 
quake in  lower  Marmora,  Turkey.  The 
American  Red  Cross  at  once  cabled 
$1,500,  with  which  the  Constantinople 
chapter  of  the  American  organization 
began  relief  work,  this  fund  being  sup- 
plemented by  the  contributions  of  gen- 
erous Americans  in  Constantinople.  The 
chapter  had  just  withdrawn  from  this 
work  when  the  Balkan  War  broke  out 
and  demanded  its  attention.  Following 
the  battles  of  Lile  Burgas  and  Visa, 
masses  of  sick  and  wounded  soldiers  were 
concentrated  in  the  cholera  camp  of  San 
Stefano,  and  soon  the  world  was  horrified 
by  news  of  the  terrible  conditions  prevail- 
ing there.  Three  Americans,  Mr.  Hoffman 
Philip,  secretary  of  the  American  Embassy 
in  Constantinople;  Major  Clyde  Sinclair 
Ford,  of  the  medical  corps  of  the  United 
States  Army,  and  Mr.  Frederick  Moore,  of 
the  Associated  Press,  at  the  risk  of  their 
lives,  first  undertook  the  heroic  work  of 
organizing  relief  for  this  place  of  horror. 


These  incidents,  gathered  at  random 
from  a  long  list  of  recent  disasters,  show 
the  wide  field  over  which  America's  ben- 
eficence is  felt.  They  do  not  in  many 
cases  represent  the  total  amounts  given, 
but  only  the  amounts  that  were  forwarded 
promptly  by  the  American  Red  Cross. 
Usually  the  sums  mentioned  above  were 
supplemented  by  individual  contributions 
of  which  no  public  notice  was  taken. 

The  American  Red  Cross,  through 
which  so  much  of  America's  beneficence 
is  shown,  is  a  unique  institution  in  that 
it  does  not,  like  the  British  Red  Cross, 
confine  its  operations  to  the  battlefield. 
The  American  organization  was  "  founded 
to  aid  in  the  prevention  and  alleviation 
of  human  suffering  in  times  of  peace  and 
of  war."  Considering  the  vast  extent 
of  its  work,  its  membership  is  small  and 
its  cash  resources  insignificant.  Its  bud- 
get for  191 3  is  only  $124,400,  nearly  all 
this  sum  being  set  aside  for  permanent 
routine  work,  expenses  of  administration, 
etc.  But  in  case  of  need  its  resources 
are  unlimited,  for  it  draws  on  the  gener- 
osity of  the  world's  most  generous  people. 
Since  1905  this  organization  has  admin- 
istered more  than  $6,000,000,  and  this 
large  sum  does  not  give  the  total  of  Amer- 
ica's generosity,  for  it  does  not  include 
the  liberal  contributions  which  did  not 
go  through  this  organization. 

Being  Americans,  we  insist  on  organ- 
izing and  systematizing  our  beneficences. 
The  great  Rockefeller,  Sage,  and  Carne- 
gie foundations  are  examples  of  this  new 
idea  in  benevolence.  What  these  founda- 
tions have  done  for  individual  philan- 
thropy the  American  Red  Cross  is  now 
accomplishing  for  the  nation  through  the 
establishment  of  a  permanent  endowment 
fund  of  $2,000,000.  Naturally  the  work 
of  raising  this  sum  is  slow.  It  is  much 
easier  to  secure  contributions  for  the  re- 
lief of  some  specific  case  of  distress  than 
to  induce  people  to  give  money  to  be  used 
in  the  aid  of  distress  which  may  develop 
in  the  future.  However,  after  the  work 
of  a  few  years,  the  endowment  fund  is 
approximately  half  completed,  and  the 
income  of  $1,000,000  is  now  available  for 
use  in  America's  business  of  relieving  the 
world's  distress. 


FORWARD  TO  THE  LAND 

WHEN    THE    CANAL   OPENS   THE    PACIFIC   COAST   TO    IMMIGRANT    FARMERS 


HEN  steamers  from 
Europe  begin  to  go 
through  the  Canal  to 
the  ports  on  the  Pacific 
a  new  country  will  be 
open  to  immigrants.  All-water  steerage 
rates  from  Italy  to  San  Francisco  need  not 
be  at  all  prohibitive.  The  West  needs 
labor  to  take  the  place  of  the  excluded 
Chinese  and  Japanese.  This  immigration 
may  help  to  settle  that  problem  presented 
by  the  Oriental  immigrants,  but  it 
will  create  new  problems  of  its  own 
—  problems  which  have  confronted  the 
Eastern  seaboard  for  many  years  and 
which  it  has  met  with  only  indifferent 
success.  Yet  the  experience  in  the  East 
might  help  the  West,  and  in  one  way  in 
particular.  Thousands  of  immigrant 
farmers  whose  natural  aptitude  fitted 
them  for  the  land  have  remained  in  the 
cities,  because  they  lacked  the  information 
and  initiative  to  get  out  themselves  and 
because  no  one  was  ready  to  help  them 
out  of  the  hands  of  sharks  of  various  kinds 
who  make  it  a  business  to  exploit  them. 

Mr.  Charles  Chistadoro,  the  historian 
of  the  International  Dry-farming  Con- 
gress, writes  a  timely  warning  to  the  states 
west  of  the  Rockies  against  the  time  when 
European  immigration  will  come  through 
the  Panama  Canal  to  our  Pacific  ports. 
In  a  letter  to  the  World's  Work  he  says: 

The  Canal  will  permit  of  many  thousands 
of  emigrants  coming  to  the  Coast.  Many  of 
these  will  be  peasants  who,  at  home,  have 
raised  grain  and  cattle,  and  will  want  to  follow 
the  same  agricultural  life  here.  The  fruit- 
raising  and  other  more  or  less  expensive  lands 
will  not  appeal  to  them.  The  "land  shark" 
locator  has  a  golden  harvest  in  view  with  these 
trusting  and  more  or  less  ignorant  emigrants. 
There  are  from  300  to  600  millions  of  arable, 
semi-arid,  productive  acres  between  the  Coast 
and  the  Rocky  Mountains.  There  is  good 
land  enough  and  to  spare. 

If  it  were  possible  to  establish  on  a  co- 
operative   plan,    under    the    direction    of   the 


Federal  Government,  state  governments, 
railroads,  and  real  estate  boards,  all  working 
in  harmony,  a  series  of  reliable  information 
bureaus  in  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles,  and 
San  Diego,  ports  of  call,  as  well  as  in  the  larger 
centres  of  the  entire  Southwest,  the  land  shark 
might  be  fenced  off  and  the  emigrant  honestly 
directed  to  places  where  he  would  have  a  good 
opportunity  to  succeed. 

The  cooperation  of  these  various  bodies, 
public  and  private,  might  be  hard  to  secure, 
but  if  the  difficulties  of  Mr.  Chistadoro's  plan 
are  obvious  so  are  its  merits.  The  proper 
development  of  almost  all  this  country  has 
been  impeded  by  the  land  sharks  who  have 
induced  people  to  buy  land  on  which  they 
had  no  chance  of  success.  In  the  "quarters" 
in  every  Eastern  city  where  immigrants  land 
are  huddled  hundreds  of  families  who  could 
make  good  citizens  and  good  farmers  if 
they  knew  how  to  get  on  the  land. 

Such  a  series  of  information  bureaus  as 
Mr.  Chistadoro  proposes  could  not  prevent 
immigrant  slums  in  the  cities  nor  un- 
successful experiments  on  the  land,  but 
if  they  provided  every  newcomer  with  in- 
formation that  insured  his  having  a  chance 
in  the  new  world  they  would  many  times 
over  pay  their  cost.  Indeed,  either  Cali- 
fornia or  the  railroads  or  the  Federal 
Government  alone  might  find  such  bureaus 
profitable.  For  example,  the  profit  of 
a  well  directed  stream  of  immigration 
to  the  agricultural  lands  of  California 
would  much  more  than  pay  for  the  direc- 
tion of  it.  Such  an  immigration  might 
help  fill  the  undeveloped  parts  of  the 
National  Government's  irrigation  projects. 
To  the  railroads  the  advantages  of  new 
settlers  are  well  known  and  they  use  their 
best  endeavors  to  get  permanent  and  suc- 
cessful settlement,  but  the  ordinary  im- 
migrant would  put  much  more  faith  in 
advice  and  direction  that  was  "official," 
that  came  from  an  officer  of  either  the 
city,  state,  or  National  Government  than 
in  the  instructions  of  a  railroad  indus- 
trial agent. 


THE  MARCH  OF  THE  CITIES 

ANOTHER    SUCCESSFUL   MUNICIPAL    MARKET 

SOME     TIME     ago    some    city  operations  of  "buzzards,"  that  shameless 

officials      and      civic      workers  species  of  huckster  that  buys  up  decaying 

in     Los     Angeles     determined  fruit  and  vegetables  and  offers  them  for 

to    get    at    the    cause   of    the  sale  at  any  price  he  can  get. 

high    cost   of   foods   that   were  No  appropriation  of  funds  went  with 

grown  in  the  surrounding  country.     Their  the  creation  of  the  market  department, 

investigations  led  to  the  establishment  of  which  had  to  borrow  from  the  city  treas- 

municipal  markets.     Three  markets  were  ury.     The  first  three  markets  were  opened 

opened  the  first  week  in  May,  and  so  im-  and  operated  for  two  months  on  $  1,02 5. 

mediate  was  their  success  that  three  more  This  paid  for  leases  of  ground,  the  neces- 

markets  were  opened  in  July.  sary    improvements,    and    the    wages    of 

Before  the  opening  of  the  markets  they  attendants  and  salary  of  superintendent, 

were  well  advertised  in  the  newspapers,  In  July  the  department   made  the  first 

and  hand  bills  were  circulated  in  outlying  payment  of  $170  on  its  loan.     Since  it  is 

districts  urging  small  farmers,  growers,  and  felt   that   the   municipal   market    project 

producers  of  foodstuffs  to  be  present  at  is  past  the  experimental  stage,  the  market 

given  places  on  the  opening  day  to  meet  places    are    gradually    being    fitted    with 

consumers   face   to   face.  permanent  booths  and  stalls,  which  pro- 

In   the  first   two  months   about   3,200  tect  the  foodstuffs  from  the  sun  and  make 

vendors  appeared  in  the  three  markets,  things  more  comfortable  for  the  vendors. 

Of  course,  among  them  were  many  huck-  An  average  of  three  thousand  people 

sters,  who  were  not  disposed  to  remain  attend    each    market    on    market    days, 

idle  in  the  streets.    But  the  hucksters  had  which  means  that  about  50,000  people  in 

to  meet  the  prices  of  the  producers,  who  Los  Angeles  are  benefited  by  a  reduction 

offered  their  produce  at  about  fifty  per  of  nearly  one  half  the  cost  of  this  class  of 

cent,  of  the  prices  that  were  current  out-  foodstuffs   in   return   for  the   very   small 

side   the   markets.     Among  the  vendors,  effort  of  going  with  a  basket  and  carrying 

too,   were  women   with   bread  and  cake  the  things  home.   Owners  of  quarter,  half, 

and  jelly  and  salad,  etc.     They  were  en-  or  whole  acres  in  the  suburbs,  or  small 

couraged  in  every  way.  ranches  of  five  and  ten  acres  roundabout, 

Monday  and  Wednesday  were  selected  are  busily  planting  where  before  they  have 

as  market  days,  but  they  were  soon  found  let  ground  lie  idle  except  as  they  planted 

to  be  less  convenient  to  both  buyers  and  kitchen    gardens    for    their   own    needs, 

sellers  than  other  days,  and  a  change  was  Garden  stuffs  are  going  in  between  rows 

made  to  Tuesday,  Thursday,  and  Satur-  of  trees  in  orchards,  and  on  vacant  city 

day.     The  instant  success  of  the  project  lots,  and  in  big  back  yards.     The  market 

led  to  a  charge  of  fifteen  cents  a  day  for  superintendent  issues  a  monthly  bulletin 

the  first  two  days  of  the  week  and  twenty-  suggesting  what  to  plant  for  the  month, 

five  cents  a  day  on  Saturday  for  space  in  and  all  questions  pertaining  to  gardening 

the  market.     This  trifling  charge  covers  sent  to  him  are  answered  by  an  expert 

the  actual  operating  expenses  of  the  mar-  gardener.     These  bulletins  are  widely  dis- 

kets,  which  are  run  on  the  most  econom-  tributed,   especially  among  school   child- 

ical  basis  possible.  The  market  department  ren,  who  are  thus  encouraged  to  put  to 

is  in  charge  of  a  superintendent,  who  has  practical  and  profitable  use  the  instruc- 

one  man  on  duty  at  every  market,  and  an  tion   in   gardening  which  is  an  important 

inspector  who  goes  the  rounds  to  see  that  part  of  the  course  of  instruction  in  the 

the   goods   offered    are   up   to   a   certain  schools  in  Los  Angeles  and  in  some  of  the 

standard,  and  above  all  to  prevent  the  smaller  neighboring  towns. 


THE  GROWTH  OF  AMERICAN  CITIES 

UPPER  PICTURE:   FRANKLIN   STREET,  TAMPA,   FLA.,   IN    I9OI.  LOWER  PICTURE,  THE  SAME  VIEW 

IN   I913.      THE  POPULATION  OF  TAMPA  GREW    FROM    15,839    IN  I9OO   TO    37,782    IN    I9IO,    AN    IN- 
CREASE OF    I39   PER  CENT. 


— 


MAN  AND  HIS  MACHINES 


A  SOUND    MULTIPLIER  FOR 
PHONOGRAPHS 

A  SIMPLE  improvement  for  phono- 
graphs, and  one  that  gives  re- 
markable results,  has  now  suc- 
cessfully passed  experimental  tests. 
It  is  a  little  attachment  which  not  only 
clarifies  but  amplifies  the  reproduction 
of  phonographic  records.  When  testing 
out  a  number  of  records  about  two  years 
ago  the  inventor  happened  to  touch  the 
needle  he  was  using  —  a  fine,  straight- 
sided  needle  that  produced  a  low,  sweet 
tone  but  lacked  the  power  to  propel  the 
sound  from  the  horn.  This  fine  needle 
was  free  from  scratch,  and  had  none  of 
the  mechanical  tones  of  the  heavier  needles. 
So  the  inventor  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  if  he  could  add  power  to  the  vibration 
of  this  fine  needle  it  would  reproduce  all 
the  beauty  in  the  record. 

At  length  he  found  that  a  celluloid 
composition  disk,  of  a  certain  diameter, 
thickness,  and  density,  attached  to  the 
needle  near  its  point,  not  only  increased 
the  volume  tenfold,  but  retained  all  the 
purity  of  the  fine  needle  and,  at  the  same 
time,  by  its  vibratory  action,  eliminated 
the  aftertones.  The  little  disk  does  not 
touch  the  record,  but  rides  a  fraction 
of  an  inch  above  it,  with  the  needle 
inserted  through  a  small  central  hole. 
The  amplifying  disk  can  also  be  used 
with  fibre  needles,  and  the  result  is  a 
volume  of  sound  much  greater  than  the 
sound  that  is  produced  now  by  the  heavi- 
est steel  needle. 


TEACHING 


ROAD-MAKING 
MODELS 


BY 


THE  road-model  exhibit  of  the 
Office  of  Public  Roads  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture is  one  of  the  most  interesting 
means  adopted  by  this  department  in 
the  campaign  for  better  roads.  The 
models  illustrate  standard  types  of  road 
construction  in  a  striking  manner  and 
represent  the  modern  ideas  of  highway 
engineers.  All  of  them  are  built  on  a  scale 
of  one  inch  to  the  foot,  or  one  twelfth 
of  the  full  size.  These  models  not  only 
teach  an  appreciation  of  the  benefits  of 
improved  highways,  but  show  excellently 
the  methods  of  their  construction. 

Since  its  adoption  the  exhibit  has  been 
shown  at  practically  all  the  expositions, 
at  many  of  the  congresses  and  large  fairs, 
and  on  good-roads  trains  at  all  important 
places  along  the  route  of  several  rail- 
road systems. 

The  models  are  arranged  to  present  the 
historic  development  of  road  building. 
The  Roman  road  comes  first,  then  the 
French  roads,  the  roads  of  MacAdam  and 
Telford,  and  finally  the  various  types  of 
modern  construction.  Among  the  last 
are  models  showing  brick,  concrete,  asphalt 
block,  macadam,  sand-clay,  gravel,  and 
earth  roads.  Other  models  illustrate  the 
processes  of  maintenance,  resurfacing, 
various  methods  of  drainage,  and  the  like. 

The  modern  road  models — some  of  which 
appear  in  the  accompanying  illustrations 
—  show  methods  of  drainage,  resurfacing, 
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HOW   THE  GOVERNMENT   TEACHES   THE    ART  OF    ROAD-MAKING 

MODELS  WHICH  THE  OFFICE  OF  PUBLIC  ROADS  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE  IS  SENDING  THROUGHOUT  THE 
COUNTRY.       LEFT:    THE  SUCCESSIVE  STEPS  IN   RESURFACING  A  MACADAM   ROAD.       RIGHT:  METHODS    OF  DRAINAGE 


and  maintenance,  and  demonstrate  the 
construction  of  gravel,  earth,  brick,  con- 
crete, and  the  numerous  types  of  bitu- 
minous roads.  Of  these,  space  allows 
here  the  illustration  only  of  the  drainage, 
typical  bad  road,  and  restoration  of 
macadam  road  models. 


In  the  model  illustrating  the  reconstruc- 
tion of  a  typically  bad  earth  road,  the  first 
section  shows  the  old  unimproved  roadbed; 
the  second,  a  stretch  under  improvement, 
with  a  road  machine  or  grader;  and 
the  third,  an  earth  road,  which,  though 
surfaced   by  a  road  machine,  has  rutted 


THE    GOVERNMENTS    MODEL    OF    A    DIRT    ROAD 

TO  ILLUSTRATE  GRAPHICALLY  HOW  A  DEEPLY-RUTTED  ROADWAY  CAN   BE    RESTORED    CHEAPLY   BY    GRADING    IT 
WITH    A    SCRAPER    AND    BY    RESURFACING    IT    WITH    A    SPLIT-LOG    DRAG 
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ing  about  half  a 
gallon  to  the 
square  yard;  and 
section  H,  the 
finished  surface. 
In  the  road- 
drainage  model, 
section  A  repre- 
sents a  sidehill 
location,  and 
shows  a  surface 
ditch  at  the  top 
of  the  slope,  a 
side  drain  open- 
ing into  a  culvert 
with  a  drop  inlet 
and  telford  base, 
and  a  section  of 
guard  rail.  Sec- 
tion B  shows 
a  stone  drain 
foundation  with 
a  side  outlet; 
and  section  C,  a 
centredrainwith 
laterals  and  cob- 
ble gutters. 

The  coming  of 
the  automobile, 
with  the  conse- 
quent aggrava- 
tion of  the  dust 
nuisance,  has  re- 
sulted in  the  de- 
velopment  of 
numerous  meth- 
ods of  securing 
a  lasting  road 
surface,  and  the 
Office  of  Public 

Roads   is    putting  these   methods  at  the 

service  of  the  country. 


THE    BIGGEST   FRAME    BUILDING 

ONE  WING  OF  THE  HUGE  MACHINERY  HALL  OF  THE  PANAMA-PACIFIC  EXPOSITION  AT 
SAN  FRANCISCO  WHICH  IS  LARGE  ENOUGH  TO  CONTAIN  THE  MOST  MASSIVE  MACHINERY 
THAT  IS  USED  ANYWHERE 


under  heavy   traffic  and   is  being    main- 
tained by  the  split-log  drag. 

In  the  model  illustrating  the  restoration 
of  a  macadam  road  by  resurfacing,  sec- 
tion A  represents  the  worn  macadam  sur- 
face; section  B,  the  surface  after  spiking; 
section  C,  the  road  after  it  has  been  re- 
crowned;  section  D,  the  application  of  two 
inches  of  new  stone;  section  E,  the  applica- 
tion of  tar  or  asphalt  by  the  penetration 
method  at  the  rate  of  about  one  and  a 
half  gallons  to  the  square  yard;  section 
F,  the  application  of  stone  chips  after  being 
rolled;  section  G,  a  tar  paint  coat  averag- 


THE    LARGEST   WOODEN 
STRUCTURE 

THE  great  Machinery  Hall  of  the 
Panama  Pacific  Exposition  —  one 
wing  of  it  is  shown  in  the  accom- 
panying illustration  —  is  to  be  the  largest 
wooden-frame  building  in  the  world.  It  is 
a  parallelogram  in  shape,  967  feet  long  and 
370  feet  wide,  consisting  of  three  naves  ris- 
ing to  a  height  of  120  feet,  and  running  its 
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entire  length. 
Built  upon  a  hy- 
draulic sand  fill, 
it  rests  upon 
more  than  1,500 
piles,  varying  in 
length  from  13 
to  72  feet.  Two 
traveling  towers, 
80  feet  in  height, 
topped  with  20- 
ton  derricks 
having  80  -  foot 
booms,  were  used 
in  the  erection  of 
the  framework. 
The  columns  are 
120  feet  high. 

It  will  be  pos- 
sible to  run  the 
heaviest  of  ma- 
chinery exhibits 
directly  into  the 
building  on 
freight  cars  and 
then  assemble 
the  parts.  The 
largest  machin- 
ery now  used  for 
thepropulsionof 
giant  transat- 
lantic liners  can 
be  set  up  in  the 
building  and 
there  shown  at 
work  as  well  as 
it  could  be  in 
a  more  solid 
structure. 


A    NEW   METHOD    OF    STORING    LIFEBOATS 

AND  A  RECENTLY-INVENTED  TYPE  OF  DAVIT  THAT  LOWERS  THE  BOAT  STEADILY  AND 
ON  EVEN  KEEL  BY  MERELY  TURNING  A  CRANK  OR,  WHEN  ELECTRIC  POWER  IS  AVAILABLE, 
BY  PRESSING  A   BUTTON 


MORE   AND    "FOOL    PROOF" 
LIFEBOATS 

SINCE  it  has  become  necessary, 
through  the  ruling  of  governments, 
to  carry  enough  lifeboats  to  accom- 
modate every  person  aboard  ship,  the 
transatlantic  steamship  companies  have 
been  seeking  for  ways  and  means  of  hand- 
ling the  additional  number  of  boats  with  a 
minimum  of  "clutter"  and  inconvenience 
to  passengers. 

A  good  working  example  of  the  improve- 
ment  that  has  resulted  is  shown  in  the 


accompanying  illustration  of  the  new 
apparatus  on  one  of  the  big  liners.  This 
vessel  not  only  carries  lifeboats  on  the 
boat  or  top  deck  and  on  the  top  of  the 
highest  deck  at  the  stern  and  bow,  but 
also  along  a  portion  of  the  deck  below 
the  main  promenade  deck.  This  is  made 
possible  by  the  installation  of  a  new  davit, 
the  nature  of  which  is  clearly  shown. 
These  davits,  as  well  as  the  others  on  this 
vessel,  can  be  lowered  either  by  hand  or 
by  electric  power.  They  are  so  simplified 
that  one  man  at  a  crank  can  swing  these 
boats  out  into  position. 
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SHOOTING   MOTION  PICTURES 


M 


OTION  pictures,  rightly  accused 
of  driving  out  of  existence  the 
many  kinds  of  amusement  places 
so  popular  a  few  years  ago  —  such,  for 
example,  as  shooting  galleries  and  dime 
museums  —  may  now,  through  the  latest 
adaptation,  make  the  shooting  gallery  a 
really  fascinating  place. 

The  idea  of  motion-picture  targets  has 
already  been  given  practical  tests  in  this 
country  and  abroad,  and  as  a  result  you 
can  now  shoot  sea-gulls,  partridges  whir- 
ring over  a  field,  tigers,  otters,  kangaroos, 
and,  in  fact,  anything  that  the  film  men  can 
get  pictures  of.  Likewise,  if  you  are  feel- 
ing particularly  blood-thirsty,  the  manager 
of  the  establishment  can  be  persuaded  to 
put  on  a  film  showing  a  cavalry  or  in- 
fantry charge.  You  may  shoot  the  on- 
coming soldiers  to  your  heart's  content, 
and  they  will  all  stop  "dead"  for  a  second 
or  two  to  indicate  whether  you  have  hit. 

The  motion  pictures  are  thrown  upon  a 
screen  made  of  thick,  white  paper,  and 
back  of  this  are  two  more  paper  screens, 
one  of  which  moves  a  fraction  vertically, 


and  the  other  a  fraction  horizontally, 
after  every  shot.  Behind  the  screens  is 
an  electric  light  of  intense  brilliancy,  so 
that  a  bullet  piercing  the  screens  makes  a 
hole  that  shines  out  like  a  star.  The  report 
of  the  rifle  is  caught  by  microphones  and 
the  sound  is  conveyed  to  the  cabin  in  which 
the  picture-operator  works,  actuating  a 
relay  instrument  that  is  connected  with 
the  picture-machine  and  that  momentarily 
checks  the  passage  of  the  film.  The 
pause  may  be  regulated  from  a  couple  of 
seconds  to  any  length  of  time  desired,  and 
then  the  film  resumes  again,  the  back 
screens  move,  and  the  holes  made  by  the 
previous  shots  are  blotted  out. 

The  greatest  sport  for  the  marksmen 
seems  to  be  in  shooting  soldiers.  For 
example:  Round  the  bend  in  the  road 
comes  a  troop  of  cavalry.  The  marks- 
men fire.  Then  the  movement  of  the 
picture  stops  and  they  take  count  of  the 
number  of  bullets  that  reached  "home." 

This  makes  a  rather  realistic  battle, 
and  military  men  of  high  rank  in  England 
have  expressed  the  belief  that  the  idea 
will  prove  valuable  to  the  army  for  close- 
range  target  practice. 


KILLING    BIG    GAME    IN    A    SHOOTING    GALLERY 

WITH    THE    EXCITEMENT    AND    THE    NECESSITY    FOR    MARKSMANSHIP    OF    AN    ACTUAL  HUNT    SUPPLIED    BY    THE 

MOVING    PICTURES    ON    THE    TARGET    SCREEN 
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ARTHUR  W.  PAGE,  Editor 
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W 


E  ARE  a  peaceful 
Nation  and  sincere  in 
our  desire  to  be  helpful 
to  our  neighbor  to  the 
south.  We  are  large 
enough,  too,  to  have  forbearance  in  its 
hour  of  trial. 

Revolutions  occur  in  Latin  America 
chiefly  because  a  faction  which  cannot  be 
constitutionally  elected  wishes  to  get  con- 
trol of  a  country's  treasury.  Revolution- 
ary leaders  of  more  patriotic  motives,  if 
successful,  submit  their  claims  honestly  to 
the  electorate  for  approval.  It  is  evidently 
the  purpose  of  the  Administration  to 
give  the  aid  of  its  recognition  only  to 
such  governments  as  are  constitutionally 
elected,  for  to  do  otherwise  is  to  put  a 
premium  upon  revolution. 

A  case  in  point  is  the  recent  beginning 
of  a  revolution  in  Santo  Domingo.  The 
United  States  explained  to  the  revolution- 
ists that  we  would  not  turn  over  to  them 
the  proceeds  of  the  custom  houses  which 
we  administer  unless  they  were  properly 
elected.  The  revolution  immediately  sub- 
sided. It  was  based  upon  no  moral  prin- 
ciples, merely  upon  a  desire  for  money. 

The  situation  in  Mexico  is  not  so  simple 
as  this,  of  course,   but  to  recognize  one 
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unconstitutional  usurpation  would  put  a 
premium  upon  another  to  follow. 

To  lend  approval  to  such  a  regime  as 
that  of  General  Huerta  not  only  submerges 
all  moral  standards  to  a  questionable 
temporary  expediency  but  it  violates  what 
ought  to  be  our  consistent  policy  of  rec- 
ognizing only  constitutional  governments 
in  the  countries  to  the  south  of  us. 

The  logic  of  old-fashioned  diplomacy, 
based  upon  the  idea  that  there  was  a 
profit  in  successful  war,  would  long  ago 
have  justified  intervention.  But  in  the 
light  of  modern  economics  and  morality 
such  a  course  is  to  be  thought  of  only  when 
all  hope  that  Mexico  can  settle  its  own  prob- 
lems is  gone.  And  we  should  not  abandon 
this  hope  except  in  the  last  extremity,  for 
if  we  do  we  must  expect  a  tremendous  loss 
of  our  men  and  money  in  Mexico  and  a 
halting  in  the  wheels  of  progress  at  home. 

The  ultimate  solution  of  the  Mexican 
problem  must  necessarily  lie  in  the  hands  of 
the  Mexican  people  themselves,  and  our 
every  interest,  moral  and  material,  is  in  hav- 
ing it  settled  that  way.  If  we  are  patient 
and  disinterested  and  can  prevail  upon  the 
nations  of  Europe  to  follow  a  similar  policy, 
we  may  afford  an  unusual  spectacle,  but 
one  that  we  may  well  feel  proud  of. 
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MR.  JOHNSON  N.  CAMDEN 

WHO  RECENTLY  INVITED  ALL  THE  FARMERS  OF  KENTUCKY  TO  A  MEETING  AT  HIS 
COUNTRY  PLACE  NEAR  VERSAILLES  TO  DISCUSS  COOPERATION.  MORE  THAN  TWENTY  THOU- 
SAND PEOPLE  ACCEPTED  THE  INVITATION  [See  "The  March  of  Events"] 
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DR.  RICHARD  P.  STRONG 

DIRECTOR  OF  THE  NEW  HARVARD  SCHOOL  OF  TROPICAL  MEDICINE  AND  DISCOVERER  OF  THE 
CAUSE  AND  METHOD  OF  INFECTION   OF  THE    PNEUMONIC    PLAGUE    WHICH    DESTROYED    50,000 

[See  page  210] 


PEOPLE  IN  MANCHURIA  IN  THREE  MONTHS 


DR.  WILLIAM  H.  WELCH 

IN  HONOR  OF  WHOM  THE  GENERAL  EDUCATION  BOARD  NAMED  ITS  RECENT  GIFT  OF 
$  1,500,000  "THE  WILLIAM  H.  WELCH  ENDOWMENT  FOR  CLINICAL  EDUCATION  AND  RESEARCH." 
THIS  FUND  WILL  ENABLE  THE  MEDICAL  SCHOOL  OF  JOHNS  HOPKINS  UNIVERSITY  TO  FREE  ITS 
PRINCIPAL  PROFESSORS  FROM  THE  NECESSITY  OF  DEVOTING  A  LARGE  PART  OF  THEIR 
TIME  TO  PRIVATE  PRACTICE 


DR.  ALEXANDER  GRAHAM  BELL 

WHO  IN  THIS  MAGAZINE  EXPRESSES  HIS  BELIEF  THAT  A  RACE  OF  "HUMAN  THOROUGH- 
BREDS" IS  A  POSSIBILITY  OF  THE  FUTURE  WHEN  A  GENERAL  KNOWLEDGE  OF  THE  LAWS  OF 
HEREDITY  SHALL  HAVE  BROUGHT  ABOUT  A   PROPER   PUBLIC  OPINION  CONCERNING  MARRIAGE 

[See  page  176J 
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A  SOUND  AND  ELASTIC  CURRENCY 

A  FTER  the  storm  of  controversy  about 

/\  currency  and  banking,  the  subject 
1  V  will  drop  from  current  discussion 
and  we  shall  go  about  our  business  under 
better  conditions  than  we  have  had  since 
the  Civil  War  upset  our  national  jinances. 

All  manner  of  people  voiced  objections 
and  offered  amendments  to  the  Glass  meas- 
ure. Hundreds  of  criticisms  were  given 
to  the  Senate  Committee  on  Finance.  Yet 
these  demonstrations  are  not  very  good  in- 
dications of  the  popular  mind.  Voluntary 
testimony  before  Congressional  committees 
is  apt  to  be  misleading.  A  foreigner  who 
listened  to  the  testimony  taken  by  the  Sen- 
ate committee  which  framed  the  Aldrich 
tariff  bill  might  easily  have  supposed  that 
the  fatal  measure  was  an  expression  of  the 
public's  wishes,  for  that  committee  fol- 
lowed closely  the  suggestions  offered  to  it. 

Although  the  majority  of  those  who  ap- 
peared before  the  Finance  Committee  crit- 
icised the  Glass  bill  adversely  (many  of 
them  savagely),  there  is  little  doubt  that 
the  bill  satisfies  a  large  majority  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States.  Moreover,  it 
embodies  the  fundamental  principles  which 
scholars,  experts,  bankers,  and  business  men 
agree  are  needed.  It  provides  a  currency 
much  more  suited  to  our  needs  than  the 
currency  under  the  old  National  Bank  Act. 

Those  who  protested  against  it  felt  that 
they  could  suggest  still  further  improve- 
ment, although  they  were  by  no  means 
agreed  as  to  what  those  improvements 
should  be.  Many  bankers  urged  a  central 
bank  instead  of  several  regional  banks,  on 
the  theory  that  in  times  when  panic  threat- 
ened every  regional  bank  would  try  to 
strengthen  itself  at  the  expense  of  the 
others,  whereas  with  a  central  bank  there 
could  be  no  antagonistic  interests. 

Whether  or  not  other  disadvantages  of  a 
central  bank  more  than  offset  this  advan- 
age,  most  of  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
particularly  those  who  voted  for  the  Dem- 
ocrats now  in  Congress  and  for  the  plat- 
form pledge  against  a  central  bank,  think 
that  they  do;  and  of  course  these  people  are 
the  final  arbiters. 

The  public  wishes  to  have  a  currency 
system   without  a  central  bank  and  free 


from  the  domination  of  bankers.  That  is 
one  of  the  fundamental  facts  in  the  situa- 
tion. The  other  is  that  the  Glass-Owen 
measure  provides  a  sound  currency  far 
better  adapted  to  our  needs  than  national 
bank  notes  —  and  even  under  the  admit- 
tedly dangerous  and  inadequate  bank  note 
system  we  have  prospered. 

As  a  nation,  therefore,  we  have  cause  to 
look  forward  optimistically  to  the  regional 
reserve  system.  Even  those  who  protested 
against  it  are  not  necessarily  afraid  of  it. 
They  are  like  the  opponents  of  the  Under- 
wood tariff  who  remonstrated  as  long  as 
they  could  but  when  the  time  for  remon- 
strance passed  went  to  work  energetically 
and  cheerfully  to  confound  their  own  dire- 
ful predictions. 


AMERICA    AND    THE    MAYOR  OF 
NEW  YORK 

WHETHER  we  live  in  Kenosha, 
Wis.,  or  in  the  Borough  of 
Manhattan,  N.  Y.,  the  New 
York  election  has  a  personal  meaning  to 
us.  For  New  York  is  not  chiefly  for  its 
own  inhabitants,  as  are  most  other  Amer- 
ican cities.  It  belongs  to  us  all.  More- 
over, in  this  case  the  election  was  upon  a 
nation-wide  issue.  A  new  spirit  of  open, 
efficient,  and  honest  city  government  has 
grown  up  in  the  United  States  in  the  last 
decade.  Mr.  Mitchel,  New  York's  mayor- 
elect,  Mr.  McAneny,  the  president  of  the 
board  of  aldermen,  and  Comptroller  Pren- 
dergast  represent  this  spirit.  The  oppo- 
sing ticket  represented  Tammany  Hall, 
perhaps  the  most  firmly  intrenched  money- 
making  political  organization  in  the  coun- 
try. In  its  long  history  of  profitable  cor- 
ruption it  has  been  occasionally  defeated. 
Whenever  it  was  caught  in  some  particu- 
larly atrocious  scandal,  an  anti-Tammany 
movement  would  overthrow  it  temporarily. 
But  the  reform  elements  seldom  had  a 
constructive  programme  and  were,  there- 
fore, seldom  reelected. 

This  year  the  situation  is  different.  Mr. 
McAneny,  Mr.  Prendergast,  and  Mr. 
Whitman,  the  district  attorney,  have  been 
in  office.  They  were  reelected  on  their  re- 
cords. They  have  a  constructive  pro- 
gramme.    Mr.   Mitchel,  the  mayor-elect, 
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although  he  has  not  been  mayor  before,  At  about  the  same  time  the  Commission 

has  had  a  commendable  career  as  commis-  granted  an  increase  in  freight   rates  on 

sioner  of  accounts  and  president  of  the  potatoes  from  Oklahoma  to  Rocky  Moun- 

board  of  aldermen.  His  achievements  show  tain  points  and  in  doing  so  laid  down  this 

him  to  have  other  virtues  besides  a  hostil-  general  principle: 

ity  toward  Tammany.                           .  "If,  when  viewed  in  the  light  of  those 

All  of  us,  then,  may  look  forward  with  considerations  which  enter  into  proper 
pride  to  an  energetic  and  honest  conduct  rate-making,  a  particular  rate  is  fair  and 
in  the  affairs  of  our  largest  city.  We  may  just  for  the  service  performed,  the  price 
even  hope  again  that  this  marks  the  per-  at  which  the  shipper  markets  his  product 
manent  decline  of  Tammany's  power.  De-  cannot  be  accepted  as  the  controlling  fac- 
barred  from  the  profits  to  be  derived  from  tor  in  fixing  the  rate." 
the  city  government,  hampered  in  its  de-  Our  modern  regulation  of  rates  having 
signs  upon  the  state  treasury  by  the  im-  superseded  the  theory  of  charging  "all  that 
peachment  of  Governor  Sulzer  and  the  the  traffic  will  bear",  it  is  fair  on  the  other 
consequent  elevation  of  Mr.  Glynn  to  the  hand  that  it  should  save  the  railroads  from 
governorship,  and  out  of  favor  in  Wash-  having  to  carry  other  traffic  below  cost 
ington,  Tammany  is  much  weakened  merely  because  it  cannot  bear  a  fair  charge, 
in  its  opportunities  for  profits  —  without  Since  it  was  given  real  power  the  Inter- 
which  it  cannot  live.  state  Commerce  Commission  has  generally 
reduced  rates  for  the  public  benefit,  and  we 

A   NEW   SENSATION    FOR   THE  have  believed  in  the  Commission's  judg- 

RAI LROADS  ment  and  applauded  its  acts.     Now  that  it 

seems  to  feel  that  we  deserve  better  service 

TH  E  public  demands  better  service  and  should  pay  for  it  we  should  accept  that 

from  the  railroads  in  the  safety  of  decision  with  the  same  approval  as  that 

passengers  and  the  regularity  of  with  which  we  accepted  the  others, 

freight   handling.     The   railroads   ask   in  Beyond  this  the  public  has  a  further  duty 

return  to  be  allowed  to  charge  a  little  more  which  Mr.  Clark  pointed  out: 

for  the  improved  service.     The  demand  "If  it  be  true  that  the  present  financial 

seems  justified  by  a  study  of  theirlastyear's  condition  of  transportation  agencies  is  due 

records.     The    total    business    done    was  to  reckless,  improvident,  or  even  dishonest 

greatly  in  excess  of  that  in  191 2,  yet  the  financing  in  the  past,  it  would  be  a  mistake 

majority  of  the  roads  made  less  net  profit  to  correct  it  by  a  policy  of  reprisal  which 

than  before,  and  they  did  not  make  unu-  would  impair  the  usefulness  or  efficiency 

sual  expenditures  for  improvements.  of  the  carriers  upon  which  the  welfare  — 

Either  the  railroads  will  have  to  make  the  very  life  —  of  the  commerce  of  the 

sudden  savings  in  administration  to  get  the  country  depends." 

money  necessary  to  improve  their  service  The  railroads  are  in  new  hands.  The  men 
or  they  will  have  to  charge  more  for  the  who  did  the  reckless  and  dishonest  finan- 
service.  Chairman  E.  E.  Clark,  of  the  cing  have  generally  passed  out  of  the  rail- 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  seems  to  road  world.  To  harbor  a  spirit  of  revenge 
feel  that  the  roads  will  have  to  charge  more  for  their  misdeeds  against  the  present  rail- 
for  the  service.  In  his  speech  before  the  road  managements  is  short-sighted  folly. 
National  Association  of  Railway  Commis-  It  is  time  to  forget  the  past, 
sioners,  he  said:  That  does  not  mean  to  forget  the  present 
"An  ideal  transportation  situation  can  also.  We  do  not  wish  to  have  any  more 
be  attained  only  by  large  additions  to  the  reckless  financing  or  railroad  meddling  in 
facilities  and  great  improvement  inmethods.  politics.  With  the  new  generation  of  rail- 
The  added  facilities  can  be  secured  only  road  presidents,  with  the  present  system  of 
through  expenditures  from  surplus  earn-  commissions,  and  with  a  watchful  press  and 
ings  or  from  expansion  of  credit.  In  either  public  it  seems  that  we  may  be  entering 
way  the  total  cost  to  purchasers  of  trans-  a  period  of  better  understanding  between 
portation  would  be  increased."  the  railroads  and  the  public. 
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THE  PHILIPPINES  UNDER  mission.  This  will  give  Filipinos  more  prac- 

DEMOCRACY  tice  in  government,  but  the  real  leadership 

and  control,  of  course,  still  remains  where 

WHEN  the  new  governor-general  it  should,  in  American  hands.     For  the 

of    the    Philippines    was    ap-  fact  that  we  can  find  Filipinos  who  sit  more 

pointed     there    was    a    good  or  less  acceptably  in  the  assembly  and  upon 

deal  of  speculation,  both  in  this  country  the  Commission  means  very  little  in  regard 

and   in    Manila,    about    the    Democratic  to  the  ability  of  the  Filipinos  as  a  nation 

policy  toward  the    Islands.     There   were  to  govern  themselves.     Less  than  5   per 

some  who  hoped  and  many  more  who  feared  cent,  of  the  Filipinos  vote,  less  than  10  per 

that  a  definite  time  for  the  independence  of  cent,  can  read  and  write.     To  put  the  gov- 

the  Islands  would  be  set.  ernment  of  the  Islands  in  the  hands  of  this 

But,  happily,  no  such  plan  is  to  be  fol-  small  class,  most  of  whom  live  in  Manila, 

lowed.     The  capability  of  the  Filipinos  for  would  be  to  establish  an  oligarchy,  not  a 

independence  is  to  be  judged  by  their  con-  democracy.      Despite  our  very  great  ef- 

duct,  not  by  the  lapse  of  time.     Governor  forts,  only  about  half  the  children  are  in 

Harrison  has  outlined  his  policy  thus:  school.     Obviously  these   foundations  of 

"  We  regard  ourselves  as  trustees  acting,  popular  government  are  a  generation  ortwo 

not  for  the  advantage  of  the  United  States,  in  the  future. 

but  for  the  benefit  of  the  people  of  the  The  government  of  the  Islands,  therefore, 

Philippine  Islands.    Every  step  we  take  will  goes  on  much  as  before.     The  great  tasks 

be  taken  with  a  view  to  the  ultimate  inde-  that  we  have  been  doing  in  education,  sani- 

pendence  of  the  Islands  and  as  a  prepara-  tation,  and  in  the  preservation  of  law  and 

tion  for  that  independence;  and  we  hope  to  order  will  continue,  and  these  are  the  tasks 

move  toward  that  end  as  rapidly  as  the  that  make  the  American  government  of  the 

safety  and  the  permanent  interests  of  the  Philippines  a  chapter  in  colonial  history  of 

Islands  will  permit.    After  each  step  taken  which  we  may  well  be  proud, 

experience  will  guide  us  to  the  next."  

There  is  nothing  in  this  that  differs  from  RIFLE  ARBITRATION 
the  many  speeches  of  Mr.  Taft  and  Gover- 
nor Forbes  on  the  subject,  except  perhaps  a  S~~^K  PEN  warfare  lasted  in  the  West 
little  emphasis  upon  the  words  "acting  not  I  1  Virginia  mining  regions  for  more 
for  the  advantage  of  the  United  States. "  V^^/  than  a  year.  If  such  a  state  of 
There  has  been  some  Democratic  criticism  affairs  had  existed  in  a  Central  American 
that  under  the  previous  Administration  we  Republic,  we  should  have  called  it  a  revo- 
were  "exploiting"  the  Islands,  based  upon  lution.  Two  months  ago  a  similar  war 
the  fact  that  a  good  deal  of  American  capi-  broke  out  between  the  coal  companies  in 
tal  is  going  into  the  Islands.  Practically  Colorado  and  their  employees,  many  of 
all  the  industry  is  in  the  hands  of  Americans  whom  are  Greek  soldiers  lately  returned 
or  other  foreigners.  This  is,  of  course,  in-  from  the  Balkans.  In  the  first  thirty-five 
evitable  in  a  country  which  has  no  native  days  of  this  disturbance  there  were  eighteen 
capital,  no  native  bankers,  no  native  execu-  skirmishes  in  which  twenty-eight  men  were 
tives  trained  to  direct  industry.  If  any  in-  killed  and  forty-one  wounded.  Eleven 
dustrial  progress  is  made  in  the  Philippines  buildings  and  bridges  were  wrecked, 
it  is,  of  necessity,  in  the  hands  of  Ameri-  There  is  something  rotten  in  a  business 
cans,  Englishmen,  Spaniards,  or  Chinese.  in  which  such  frequent  wars  break  out; 

The  other  point  of  emphasis  in  Governor  in  which,  when  differences  arise,  men  pick 

Harrison's  speech  is  that  "we  hope  to  move  up  their  rifles,  even  bring  out  machine  guns 

toward  that  end  (independence)  as  rapidly  as  the  regular  method  of  settling  disputes, 

as  the  safety  and  the  permanent  interests  They  cannot  be  very  wise  employers   of 

of  the  Islands  will  permit."  labor  who  frequently  drive  their  workmen 

In  keeping  with  this  statement,  the  Ad-  to  arms;  and  it  is  a  sad  commentary  on  the 

ministration  appointed  Filipinos  to  a  ma-  law  and  order  of  a  state  to  allow  twenty- 

jority  of  the  places  on  the  Philippine  Com-  eight  encounters  with  rifles  and  machine 
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guns  within  its  borders  during  thirty-five 
days.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  these  out- 
breaks and  the  I.  W.  W.  successes  point 
out  very  plainly  that  there  are  certain 
kinds  of  foreign  labor  that  we  pay  very 
dearly  for.  It  is  ignorant  and,  therefore,  it 
works  cheaply,  but  the  by-products  of  its 
ignorance  —  inefficiency  and  violence  — 
much  more  than  offset  any  advantage  that 
its  cheapness  may  give  to  employers. 


These  coal  mine  battles  even  once  begun 
can  be  stopped  by  prompt  and  vigorous 
action  by  the  county  and  state  authorities. 
But  though  the  forcible  prevention  of  fight- 
ing between  the  employers  and  employees 
by  the  appearance  of  a  third  and  stronger 
armed  force  may  insure  temporary  peace, 
it  does  little  to  improve  the  conditions 
which  bring  on  these  wars.  That  is  proper 
work  for  the  much  needed  Commission  on 
Industrial  Relations,  the  membership  of 
which  has  recently  been  filled  by  the  Pres- 
ident. A  law  providing  for  the  Commis- 
sion was  passed  during  the  Taft  Adminis- 
tration, but  only  one  commissioner  was  ap- 
pointed and  confirmed.  President  Wilson 
appointed  the  others  three  or  four  months 
ago,  but  the  Senate  has  only  recently  con- 
firmed them.  The  chairman,  Mr.  Frank 
P.  Walsh,  is  one  of  the  practical  spirits  who 
gave  Kansas  City  a  conscience. 

Mr.  Walsh  explains  what  the  Commis- 
sion will  try  to  do  in  this  way: 

"Our  attempt  will  be  to  avoid  the  sta- 
tistical mire.  We  will  try  to  get  typical 
situations  in  various  industries  by  learning 
the  employers'  and  the  employees'  side  of  the 
disagreement,  which  will  be  done  by  send- 
ing our  investigators  out  among  the  men. 
In  this  way  we  think  we  can  get  the  data 
for  our  purposes  without  accumulating  vol- 
umes of  statistics. 

"Another  thing  which  will  tend  to  sim- 
plify our  labors  is  our  determination  not 
to  go  into  fresh  disturbances  and  current 
labor  disputes  with  the  idea  of  straighten- 
ing out  local  situations  such  as  have  re- 
cently existed  in  Michigan  and  West  Vir- 
ginia and  at  Paterson  and  Lawrence.  Of 
course,  we  will  put  our  investigators  into 
those  fields,  but  it  will  be  with  the  purpose 
of  detecting  the  underlying  principles  at 


work.  From  these  we  hope  to  draw  con- 
clusions for  our  final  report.  Specific  mat- 
ters are  not  a  part  of  our  province.  Our 
function  is  more  general. 

'The  results  of  the  Commission's  work 
will  be  made  public  through  the  reports  to 
President  Wilson,  and  the  recommendations 
which  they  will  contain  will  doubtless  be 
sent  to  Congress  for  their  action.  We  ex- 
pect to  report  upon  the  causes  of  industrial 
irritation  and  suggest  the  methods  by  which 
it  may  be  alleviated  by  law.  We  also 
want  to  propose  a  method  of  cooperation 
between  the  Federal  and  the  state  govern- 
ments and  perhaps  draw  up  some  laws  to 
bring  this  about.  General  legislation  will 
likewise  be  recommended/' 

An  opportunity  for  tremendous  public 
usefulness  lies  before  this  body,  and  its  per- 
sonnel augurs  well  for  the  immediate  and 
helpful  acceptance  of  the  opportunity. 


PANAMA   AND   A   NEW   UNITED 
STATES 

THE  first  ship  will  go  through  the 
Panama  Canal  in  about  a  month. 
Even  now  the  Canal  has  lost  the 
appearance  which  had  become  so  familiar 
in  the  last  few  years.  Where  the  steam 
shovels  were,  at  the  bottom  of  Culebra 
Cut,  is  now  under  water.  The  monumental 
task  is  practically  finished. 

Our  navy  from  now  on  is  almost  as  two. 
Within  a  few  days,  for  example,  the  same 
ships  can  touch  at  Vera  Cruz  on  the  East- 
ern coast  of  Mexico  and  at  Salina  Cruz  on 
the  Pacific.  There  is  a  cheap  water  route 
for  European  immigrants  to  the  Pacific 
Coast.  There  is  a  way  open  for  the  West 
to  get  Eastern  coal  and  for  the  East  to 
get  Western  lumber.  The  Western  coast 
of  South  America  is  just  beyond  Colon  from 
our  Atlantic  ports.  It  used  to  be  around 
the  Horn. 

One  of  man's  great  achievements  —  an 
achievement  that  changes  the  trade  routes 
of  the  world  and  the  destinies  of  nations 
—  is  now  completed. 

Its  completion  emphasizes  the  evolution 
of  a  new  America.  Our  splendid  isolation 
is  gone.  The  very  Monroe  Doctrine  that 
we  promulgated  to  keep  foreign  complica- 
tions out  of  our  national  life  is  at  present 
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the  chief  breeder  of  diplomatic  negotiations. 
We  have  become  a  colonial  power  with 
possessions  in  both  oceans.  And  now  we 
open  under  our  own  control  one  of  the  great 
trade  routes  of  the  world. 

Admiral  Mahan  relates  that  "  not  so  very 
long  ago  a  shrewd  old  member  of  Congress 
advised  a  newly  elected  colleague  to  avoid 
service  on  a  fancy  committee  like  that  of 
Foreign  Affairs  if  he  wished  to  retain  his  hold 
upon  his  constituents,  because  they  cared 
nothing  about  international  questions." 

That  was  a  fair  commentary  of  the 
United  States  in  its  pre-canal  days.  It 
will  not  apply  henceforth. 


TO  LIMIT  THE  MONEY  INFLUENCE 
IN  ELECTIONS 

SENATOR  CLAPP  is  still  working  to 
limit  the  use  of  money  in  national 
politics.  Last  year  the  investiga- 
tions of  the  Senate  committee  of  which 
he  was  chairman  into  campaign  contribu- 
tions made  a  new  moral  standard  for  the 
political  parties  in  their  use  of  money.  The 
Senator  now  has  a  bill  before  Congress  (it 
has  passed  the  Senate)  to  prevent  the  send- 
ing of  money  from  one  state  to  another  to 
influence  Congressional  and  Presidential 
elections. 

His  intention  does  not  go  so  far  as 
to  prohibit  the  national  parties  from  send- 
ing money  into  the  different  states  so  long 
as  they  make  public  the  sources  from  which 
the  money  comes  and  the  way  in  which 
it  is  spent.  But  his  bill  would  prevent 
the  sending  of  money  to  influence  elections 
by  private  organizations  which  give  no 
public  accounting  of  their  funds.  It 
would  prevent,  for  example,  the  National 
Association  of  Manufacturers  from  send- 
ing money  into  a  state  to  defeat  a  candi- 
date whose  labor  views  it  disliked.  Or  it 
would  have  prevented  the  American  Feder- 
ation of  Labor  from  financing  a  campaign 
against  Congressman  Littlefield  of  Maine. 
Or,  again,  it  would  keep  the  woman  suf- 
frage organizations  from  sending  cash  from 
the  suffrage  states  to  influence  elections 
elsewhere  in  other  states. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  money  influ- 
ence, even  when  spent  in  the  so-called 
proper  way,  greatly  affects  our  elections, 


and  in  so  far  as  it  does   it  prevents  the 
proper  working  of  our  democracy. 

RIDERS 

IT  IS  too  bad  that  a  Congress  with  so 
good  a  record  of  broad,  constructive 
work  should  not  be  above  those  prac- 
tices which  make  the  phrase  "playing 
politics"  a  term  of  reproach.  Congress 
tacked  a  rider  on  the  Sundry  Civil  bill  pro- 
viding that  the  Department  of  Justice 
could  not  use  the  money  appropriated  in 
that  bill  to  prosecute  labor  unions  and 
farmers'  organizations  for  violations  of  the 
Sherman  law. 

The  President  signed  the  bill  but  took 
pains  to  say  that  he  had  other  money  with 
which  to  enforce  the  Sherman  law  if  need 
be. 

Then  Congress  tacked  another  rider  on 
the  Urgent  Deficiency  bill  that  takes  the 
deputy  collectors  of  revenue  and  deputy 
marshals  out  of  the  Civil  Service.  The 
President  has  met  this  situation  in  the  same 
manner  that  he  met  the  other.  He  signed 
the  bill  and  took  the  responsibility  upon 
himself  of  preventing  the  evil  intentions  ex- 
pressed in  the  rider  from  taking  effect.  He 
pointed  out  that  he  had  authority  to  direct 
the  appointing  officers  to  make  their  selec- 
tions from  the  eligible  list  furnished  by  the 
Civil  Service  Commission. 

These  two  riders  could  not  have  passed  on 
their  own  merits.  They  are  the  picayune 
policies  of  little  men  with  narrow  aims, 
weaving  small  schemes  of  personal  and  par- 
tisan advantages.  It  is  too  bad  that  they 
should  come  up,  if  they  must  come  at  all, 
in  a  Congress  of  such  achievement  as  the 
special  session  just  ending. 


THE  WILLIAM  H.  WELCH    ENDOW- 
MENT 

THE  General  Education  Board  has 
recently  given  Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 
versity a  million  and  a  half  dollars 
for  medical  education  and  research.  The 
gift  will  enable  this  distinguished  medical 
school  to  put  in  practice  a  reform  which  it 
has  long  advocated  and  been  too  poor  to 
practise.  It  will  enable  the  University  to 
pay  at  least  its  professors  of  surgery,  of 
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medicine,  and  of  children's  diseases  salaries  the  state  superintendents  are  elected  by 

that  will  enable  them  to  live  without  pri-  popular  vote,  the  salaries  of  these  thirty- 

vate  practice.  three  ranging  from  $i  ,800  in  South  Dakota 

In  the  past,  men  who  have  made  Johns  to  $3,000  in  several  other  states.  Only  five 
Hopkins  medical  school  famous  have  con-  states  pay  more  than  $3,000:  Virginia 
ducted  clinics  and  taught  there  part  of  $3,500;  Ohio  and  Michigan  $4,000;  Cali- 
their  time,  but  a  large  part  of  their  time  has  fornia  and  Wisconsin  $5,000.  The  powers 
been  spent  in  private  practice,  for  from  that  of  these  superintendents  are  limited  chiefly 
source  they  derived  practically  all  their  to  such  matters  as  the  preparation  of  ex- 
income.  The  professors  and  assistants  af-  animation  papers,  the  issuing  of  teachers' 
fected  by  the  new  plan  will  devote  all  their  certificates,  the  giving  of  advice,  and  the 
time  and  thought  to  investigation  and  in-  making  out  of  warrants.  Most  of  them 
struction,  and  this  will  produce  better  re-  have  no  real  power  and  about  as  little 
suits  than  the  part-time  method  could  pro-  authority. 

duce.    And  the  force  of  the  example  of         "Although  thirty-five  states  have  nom- 

Johns  Hopkins  may  inspire  other  similar  inally  state  boards  of  education,  less  than 

institutions  to  attain  their  new  level   of  a  half  dozen  have,  like  Massachusetts  and 

medical  education.  Connecticut,  real  directing  and  controlling 

The  million  and  a  half  dollar  gift  was  bodies  whose  authority  and  influence  are 

very  happily  named  the  William  H.  Welch  felt  throughout  the  state.  The  rest  of  these 

Endowment,  after  the  distinguished  pro-  thirty-five  boards  are  ex-officio  and  per- 

fessor   of   pathology   at   Johns    Hopkins,  functory  —  composed  of  the  superintend- 

whom    Ex-president    Eliot    described    as  ent,  the  secretary  of  state,  and  the  attor- 

"  beyond  all  question  the  leader  of  the  ney-general,  as  in  Colorado;  or,  as  in  Flor- 

medical  profession  in  America."  ida,   with   the    governor    and    the    state 

treasurer   included.     For   the*  most  part 

A    HEADLESS   SCHOOL   SYSTEM  the  powers  of  the  state  boards  are  limited 

to  the  granting  of  diplomas  to  graduates  of 

R.  H.  E.  MILES,  the  president  of  state  normal  schools,  the  general  direction 

the  Wisconsin  State  Board  of  In-  of  the  higher  schools  of  learning,  etc. 


M 


dustrial  Education,  calls  attention  "Indiana    is    an    interesting    instance, 

to  an  error  contained  in  his  article  in  the  Its  exceptionally  large  state  board  until 

October  number  of  the  World's  Work,  now  has  been  composed  of  the  governor, 

He  had  written:  the  superintendent,  the  presidents  of  the 

"In  at  least  forty  states  public  education  three  highest  institutions  of  learning,  the 

is  not  a  system  but  an  incapable,  semi-  superintendents   of  schools   of  the   three 

ignorant,  headless  jumble.     The  girls  of  largest  cities,  and  three  citizens  of  prom- 

sixteen  who  begin  as  teachers  at  $35   a  inence    actively    engaged    in    educational 

month  (we  are  reported  to  have  five  thou-  work,  to  be  appointed  by  the  governor, 

sand  such  juvenile  recruits  for  the  teaching  one  of  whom  shall  be  a  county  superintend- 

profession  in  Wisconsin  alone)  have  more  ent.     The  powers  and  duties  of  this  body 

to  do  with  the  making  or  unmaking  of  our  are  limited  to  the  granting  of  teachers' 

public  school  system  than  have  all   the  licenses  and  the  selection  of  text  books, 

state  boards  and  state  superintendents."  The  powers  given  to  the  state  superinten- 

There  is  no  error  in  Mr.  Miles's  conclu-  dent  are  little  more  than  those  of  general 

sion,  but  in  the  words  "five  thousand  such  superintendence  of  the  distribution  of  the 

juvenile  recruits"  the  number  should  be  funds,  the  making  of  a  brief  report  to  the 

fifteen  hundred.  governor,  etc. 

In  correcting  the  figure,  however,  Mr.  "The  superintendent  gets  $3,000  and  the 

Miles's  letter  adds  to  his  facts:  members  of  the  board  about  $300  apiece. 

"Investigation  discloses  that  there  is,  "In  more  than  forty  states  there  is  no 

for  the  most  part,  no  control  or  direction,  system  to  our  public  education.     Yet  to 

except  locally,  over  American  schools.  this  intellectual  shambles  we  intrust  a  bil- 

"In  thirty-three  of  the  forty-eight  states,  lion  dollar  investment  in  stock,  plants,  and, 
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the  supreme  value,  the  young  flesh  and 
blood  of  the  Nation,  the  future  of  the  race. 
Nearly  two  million  children  are  in  schools 
now.  Of  all  those  who  enter,  a  full  half 
leave  before  they  finish  the  sixth  grade. 

"There  is  required  the  best  possible  social 
and  educational  engineering  in  re-shaping 
the  schools.  The  country  sees  it.  We  are 
soon  to  have  it,  as  one  of  the  best  blessings 
of  the  early  twentieth  century." 


THE  FIRST  THOUSAND  DOLLARS 

IN  THE  career  of  almost  every  man 
who  gets  ahead  in  the  world  the  in- 
vestment of  the  first  thousand  dollars  of 
savings  is  a  critical  point.  It  is  usually  a 
difficult  thousand  to  get.  It  comes  slowly, 
and  its  loss  would  probably  mean  more 
than  the  loss  of  twice  the  amount  later. 
There  are  infinite  temptations  to  use 
it  in  speculation  because  most  young  men, 
looking  back  upon  the  struggle  which  the 
first  thousand  cost  them,  feel  that  life  is 
too  short  to  gain  even  a  medium  compe- 
tence by  such  methods.  At  such  a  criti- 
cal time  there  is  probably  no  better  coun- 
sellor than  Mr.  James  B.  Forgan,  president 
of  the  First  National  Bank  of  Chicago. 

In  answer  to  an  inquiry  from  the 
World's  Work,  Mr.  Forgan  outlines  the 
following  method  of  investment  so  that 
the  money  will  increase  in  complete  safe- 
ty and  with  reasonable  rapidity: 

What  a  young  man  should  do  with  the  first 
$1,000  he  saves  out  of  his  earnings  must  depend 
on  his  individual  circumstances.  If  he  is  in 
business  for  himself  the  probabilities  are  that 
the  best  thing  he  can  do  with  it  is  to  leave  it  in 
his  business  to  increase  his  working  capital. 

If  he  holds  a  salaried  position,  is  earning 
more  than  sufficient  to  support  him,  and  is  free 
to  use  his  surplus  income  as  a  basis  on  which  to 
build  up  his  own  fortune,  the  following  is  a 
good  method  to  adopt: 

1.  Invest  his  $1,000  in  a  first-class  bond  or 
similar  security. 

2.  At  the  beginning  of  the  year  make  a 
careful  estimate  of  what  he  will  require  for  his 
personal  expenses  and  thus  ascertain  how  much 
of  his  salary  he  will  be  able  to  save  during  the 
year. 

3.  Borrow  the  amount  he  thus  estimates  he 
can  save  during  the  year,   using  the  $1,000 


security  he  already  owns  as  collateral,  and  in- 
vest the  amount  thus  borrowed  in  another  good 
bond  or  security. 

4.  Arrange  to  repay  the  amount  borrowed 
in  equal  monthly  instalments  during  the  year, 
having  these  instalments  come  due  on  pay-day, 
and  make  the  payments  of  them  the  first  dis- 
bursement of  his  monthly  salary. 

This  method  assures  the  enforced  accumu- 
lation of  the  savings  and  necessitates  the 
adjustment  of  his  personal  expenses  to  the 
amount  he  has  left  after  his  savings  have  been 
provided  for.  By  carrying  out  this  programme 
at  the  end  of  the  year  he  will  own  the  bond  or 
security  fully  paid  for  and  will  be  in  a  position 
to  enter  into  another  similar  transaction  for 
the  following  year,  perchance  on  an  increased 
scale  in  proportion  to  his  increased  salary. 

Mr.  Forgan's  plan  gives  the  young  in- 
vestor every  incentive  to  save,  for  it  makes 
his  saving  a  monthly  obligation  which  can- 
not conveniently  be  ignored.  And  the 
regular  saving  of  even  small  amounts 
that  earn  compound  progressive  interest 
will  make  a  surprising  accumulation  in 
as  short  a  time  as  five  years. 


A   NEW    MORAL    STANDARD    FOR 
GOVERNORS 

THE  Court  of  Impeachment  which 
removed  William  Sulzer  from  the 
governorship  of  New  York  seems 
to  have  established  a  new  standard  of 
rectitude  in  public  men.  Practically  all 
the  offenses  which  really  were  grounds  for 
his  removal  Mr.  Sulzer  had  committed 
before  his  inauguration.  As  a  candidate 
he  had  collected  money  ostensibly  for 
campaign  contributions  and  then  con- 
verted it  to  his  personal  use.  As  governor- 
elect  he  had  sworn  to  a  false  statement  of 
campaign  contributions.  The  impeach- 
ment articles  included  several  other 
charges  alleging  "high  crimes  and  mis- 
demeanors" which  the  governor  was 
accused  of  having  committed  in  his  term 
of  office,  but  upon  all  these  charges, 
except  one  of  little  consequence,  the  court 
acquitted   him. 

Thus,  Governor  Sulzer  loses  his  high 
position  for  acts  which  he  committed  as 
a  private  citizen.  The  venerable  pre- 
siding officer  of  the  court,  Judge  Edgar 
M.  Cullen,  whose  sanity  and  impartiality 
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deeply  impressed  the  state,  did  not  believe, 
as  a  matter  of  law,  that  offenses  so  com- 
mitted formed  a  valid  ground  for  removal, 
and  voted  for  Governor  Sulzer  —  at  the 
same  time  stigmatizing  his  acts  as  involv- 
ing "such  turpitude  and  delinquency  that, 
if  they  had  been  committed  during  the 
respondent's  incumbency  of  office,  I  think 
they  would  have  required  his  removal." 

In  giving  this  opinion  and  vote,  Judge 
Cullen  was  not  thinking  of  Mr.  Sulzer, 
or  Mr.  Murphy,  or  Tammany,  or  the  other 
contested  points  immediately  involved; 
he  was  thinking  of  the  future.  This  is 
the  first  time  New  York  has  ever  im- 
peached a  governor,  and  the  record  of  the 
Sulzer  trial  will  form  a  precedent  for  years 
to  come.  In  the  Sulzer  proceeding  itself, 
all  historic  impeachment  trials,  from  that 
of  Warren  Hastings  to  that  of  Andrew 
Johnson,  have  been  searched  for  enlighten- 
ment. Not  one,  as  Judge  Cullen  well 
knew,  involved  charges  committed  by 
the  accused  official  as  a  private  citizen. 
It  is  therefore  not  surprising  that  so  able 
a  jurist  should  hesitate  before  lending  his 
authority  to  this  unprecedented  con- 
struction of  the  law. 

In  the  irony  of  modern  politics,  Tam- 
many was  the  instrumentality  for  making 
this  new  standard,  and  in  doing  so  it  unwil- 
lingly helped  its  own  defeat,  not  the  least 
curious  part  of  which  was  the  election  of 
Mr.  Sulzer  to  the  state  assembly. 

Nevertheless,  the  Sulzer  verdict  is  a  real 
step  forward.  The  man  in  the  street 
looks  upon  the  judgment  not  as  a  matter 
of  law,  but  as  a  matter  of  public  policy. 
And  the  Sulzer  verdict  is  not  quite  so 
sweeping  as  it  seems  at  first.  No  governor, 
on  taking  office,  need  fear  that  a  delin- 
quency discovered  anywhere  in  his  past 
life  can  be  urged  as  a  cause  for  his  removal. 
If  he  has  been  convicted  of  stealing  eggs 
as  a  boy,  or  has  even  served  time  for  more 
serious  offenses,  these  things,  even  under 
a  strict  construction  of  the  Sulzer  verdict, 
could  scarcely  be  pleaded  as  grounds  for 
his  removal.  The  essential  point  is  that 
the  Sulzer  crimes  had  an  immediate 
relationship  with  his  office  as  governor. 
Had  the  Democratic  party  never  nomin- 
ated him  for  that  office  he  would  never 
have    committed    them.       He    collected 


money  ostensibly  to  secure  his  election 
as  governor;  he  swore  to  a  false  statement 
after  his  election,  a  few  days  before  his 
inauguration,  to  conceal  certain  damaging 
facts  concerning  his  campaign.  In  them- 
selves, therefore,  these  acts  were  involved 
in  his  succession  to  that  office. 

Moreover,  these  acts  might  easily  have 
affected  improperly  his  official  conduct. 
Mr.  Sulzer,  for  example,  personally  de- 
manded $7,000  from  Mr.  Thomas  F.  Ryan, 
and  actually  received  $10,000  —  in  bills. 
According  to  the  uncontradicted  evidence 
he  received  this  money  on  his  own  assur- 
ance to  Mr.  Ryan  that  "he  was  still  the 
same  old  Bill."  The  acceptance  of  this 
money,  and  the  insidious  implication  in 
this  message,  though  the  proceeding  took 
place  before  Mr.  Sulzer's  actual  elevation 
to  the  governorship,  were  essentially 
venal  acts  that  clearly  indicated  a  con- 
templated improper  use  of  his  official 
powers  and  were,  therefore,  "high  crimes 
and  misdemeanors  "  under  the  Constitution. 

If  the  verdict  establishes  a  new  principle 
in  impeachment,  the  new  principle  is  this: 
that  a  public  officer  who  uses  improper 
means  to  secure  his  election  to  office,  or 
who  takes  advantage  of  his  candidacy  to 
enrich  himself,  can  be  removed  by  im- 
peachment proceedings.  That  new  prin- 
ciple, if  it  be  new,  does  not  violate  our 
cherished  liberties.  It  involves  no  danger 
to  the  State.  If  it  has  not  been  law  before 
we  can  thank  the  Sulzer  trial  for  placing 
it  definitely  on  the  statute  books.  It 
should  have  been  law  years  ago. 

II 

In  the  change  of  governors,  also,  New 
York  has  profited.  Mr.  Martin  H.  Glynn, 
the  lieutenant-governor  who  steps  into 
Mr.  Sulzer's  place,  is  a  young  and  am- 
bitious man  with  an  excellent  personal 
record.  Outside  his  home  and  his  pro- 
fession of  journalist,  his  chief  interests 
have  been  intellectual.  He  is  well  edu- 
cated and  finds  his  one  abiding  passion 
in  books.  His  brief  appearances  in  politics 
promise  well.  He  was  comptroller  of 
New  York  when  Mr.  Charles  E.  Hughes 
was  governor,  and  Mr.  Hughes,  although 
the  two  men  belonged  to  different  parties, 
found  in  Mr.  Glynn  a  capable  and  honest 
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public  servant.  One  of  the  grievances  of  the  the  Greeks  only  known  that  the  mosquito 
Republican  machine  against  Mr.  Hughes  carried  malaria  and  had  acted  after  the 
was  that  he  found  so  sympathetic  a  method  at  Panama  upon  that  information, 
coadjutor  in  Mr.  Glynn,  a  Democrat.  The  United  States  has  won  its  greatest 
Mr,  Sulzer's  dismissal  is  generally  governmental  triumphs  in  the  last  twenty 
credited  as  a  Tammany  victory,  as  in  a  years  not  in  its  own  borders  but  in  its 
sense  it  is.  It  is  almost  inconceivable  to  tropical  and  semi-tropical  possessions, 
those  who  know  Mr.  Glynn,  however,  Cuba,  Porto  Rico,  the  Philippines,  and 
that  he  should  convert  himself  into  a  tool  Panama  are  the  places  in  which  American 
of  that  organization.  Rarely  has  a  young  officers  have  shown  themselves  to  the 
man,  of  independent  fortuae,  executive  greatest  advantage.  Our  modern  pro- 
capacity,  and  intellectual  ideals,  ever  had  consuls  have  been  our  sanitarians.  Gentle- 
such  an  opportunity  to  realize  worthy  men  of  science  have  had  almost  autocratic 
ambitions.  By  using  his  new  powers  power  to  clean  these  places  and  to  abolish 
solely  for  the  public  good  the  new  governor  epidemic  disease,  and  they  have  done  the 
can  make  compensation  for  an  especially  work  to  the  admiration  of  the  world, 
disagreeable  fact  in  the  Sulzer  proceed-  Such  success  as  we  have  had  in  govern- 
ing: that  Tammany  Hall  should  have  been  ment,  in  the  social  and  educational  improve- 
able  to  use  the  highest  court  in  the  state  ment  of  the  masses,  has  been  largely 
for  the  punishment  of  one  of  its  own  because  this  preliminary  work  had  been 
members  who  had  proved  "disloyal."  well  done. 


While  we  have  been  laying  the  founda- 

THE  NEW  PROFESSION  OF  PUBLIC  tion  structure  of  civilization  in  the  tropics 

HFALTH  we  ^ave  keen  strangely  neglecting  it  at 

home.     In    many    parts    of    the    United 

BEGINNING  this  fall,  Harvard  States,  and  especially  in  Canada,  the 
University  and  the  Boston  Insti-  risk  of  dying  from  smallpox  is  much  greater 
tute  of  Technology  join  hands  in  than  in  any  part  of  the  Philippines.  We 
establishing  an  educational  department  have  state  and  local  health  boards,  and 
which  will  train  men  for  a  new  profession  occasionally  one  here  and  there  stands 
—  the  profession  of  public  health  officer,  forth  as  highly  efficient,  such  as  the  Board 
This  departure  indicates  the  extent  to  of  Health  of  New  York  City  and  the  state 
which  our  modern  educational  resources  board  in  Pennsylvania,  but  most  of  them 
are  being  used  to  meet  the  necessities  of  are  ineffective.  We  usually  blame  parti- 
modern  life.  san  politics  for  this  situation.  It  has 
Fifty  years  ago  the  university  that  much  to  answer  for,  but  there  are  other 
trained  young  men  for  the  three  recognized  reasons.  The  most  apparent  is  that 
professions  —  the  ministry,  law,  and  medi-  expert  sanitarians  are  hard  to  find.  Every 
cine  —  was  fulfilling  its  complete  respon-  little  community  does  not  contain  its 
ribility  in  the  world.  Since  then,  how-  village  Gorgas.  In  the  organization  of 
ever,  the  face  of  civilization  has  changed,  boards  of  health,  we  have  been  inclined 
Medical  science,  in  a  large  sense,  has  be-  to  think  that  almost  any  practising  doctor 
come  the  greatest  civilizing  force  in  mod-  was  good  enough,  especially  if  he  had  a 
ern  society,  and  promises  in  the  next  political  following.  The  situation  was 
twenty-five  years  to  change  our  inherited  forced  home  upon  the  state  of  New  York 
notions  of  the  functions  of  government,  last  winter  when  the  legislature  had  under 
111  health  and  preventable  disease  are  consideration  a  very  excellent  bill  reor- 
the  fundamental  elements  that  undermine  ganizing  the  State  Board  of  Health.  This 
individual  happiness  and  efficiency,  and  proposed  law  divided  the  state  into  twenty 
they  are  consequently  the  strongest  in-  sanitary  districts,  with  a  sanitary  super- 
fluences  in  destroying  the  State.  Ancient  visor  in  charge  of  each.  The  bill  provided 
Greek  civilization  might  have  remained  that  all  these  supervisors  should  be 
a  force  in  the  world  to  the  present  time,  experts,  especially  trained  for  the  work, 
according    to    certain    investigators,    had  Then    the    question    arose:  where    were 
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these  especially  trained  men  to  be  found? 
As  such  experts  did  not  exist,  the  pro- 
vision had  to  be  changed,  and  the  law 
now  provides  merely  that  these  super- 
visors shall  be  "physicians/' 

Harvard  University  and  the  Boston 
Institute  of  Technology,  therefore,  in 
•establishing  a  school  to  train  such  experts, 
are  filling  a  real  modern  need.  Appro- 
priately enough,  a  medical  school  and  a 
technical  school  join  forces  in  this  work. 
An  efficient  sanitarian  must  know  more 
than  bacteriology,  serum-therapy,  and 
the  other  modern  medical  branches:  he 
must  know  something  of  engineering  — 
the  building  of  aqueducts,  reservoirs, 
sewers,  incineration  and  purification  plants. 
All  these  things  the  new  professional 
school  will  teach  him.  When  he  has 
finished  the  prescribed  course  he  will  go 
out  into  the  world,  not  to  practise  medi- 
cine, but  to  do  the  really  more  important 
work  of  preventing  disease.  He  will 
receive,  not  a  degree  of  M.  D.,  but  a 
C.  P.  H.  —  a  certificate  of  public  health. 
In  a  few  years  this  new  profession  will 
be  as  regularly  recognized  a  life-work  as 
the  several  forms  of  mechanical  and  civil 
engineering  are  to-day. 


THE   NEED   OF  SALESMEN    IN 
AGRICULTURE 

WE  HAVE  arrived  suddenly  at  a 
point  in  our  agricultural  devel- 
opment where  propaganda  and 
enthusiasm  for  greater  production  have 
given  way  to  a  most  acute  interest  in  more 
rational  ways  of  selling  and  distributing 
what  we  do  produce.  We  have  turned 
from  agronomics  to  economics." 

This  was  part  of  the  doctrine  preached 
to  one  of  the  most  remarkable  farmers' 
gatherings  that  ever  came  together.  Mr. 
Johnson  N.  Camden  invited  farmers, 
their  wives,  and  their  children  to  a  bar- 
becue and  a  discussion  of  cooperation  at 
his  estate,  "Spring  Hill,"  near  Versailles, 
Ky.  Twenty  thousand  people  came.  Be- 
ginning at  daylight,  they  appeared  in 
wagons,  in  buggies,  and  in  automobiles. 
They  came  on  flat  cars,  on  freight  cars, 
and  on  the  passenger  cars  of  the  inter- 
urban  trolley  line.     It  was  probably  the 


largest  rural  meeting  to  discuss  coopera- 
tion ever  held  in  this  country. 

Most  farm  produce  can  be  grown  as 
cheaply  and  as  well  in  small  amounts  as 
it  can  be  grown  on  a  large  scale,  but  it 
cannot  be  sold  in  small  quantities  as  well 
as  it  can  in  large  quantities.  As  Prof. 
Charles  J.  Brand  told  the  farmers  at 
Spring  Hill: 

We  need  to  develop  a  sales  department  for 
the  American  farming  industry;  we  need  to 
recognize  that  the  farmer  cannot  in  the  nature 
of  things  exhaust  all  his  physical  and  mental 
energy  in  production  and  at  the  same  time 
handle  successfully  the  sale  of  his  products. 

If  you  buy  an  automobile,  a  hat,  or  a 
pair  of  shoes,  approximately  half  the  price 
you  pay  goes  for  the  operations  involved 
in  getting  the  article  into  your  hands. 
The  other  half  is  the  cost  of  producing  the 
article.  The  men  who  do  the  selling  are 
as  important  as  the  men  who  do  the  mak- 
ing. The  farmers  have  neglected  the  sell- 
ing side  of  their  business,  and  in  this 
neglected  side  lies  the  greatest  opportunity 
for  their  own  increase  in  prosperity  and 
their  better  service  to  the  consuming  public. 
The  problem  before  American  agriculture 
is  more  salemanship  and  economics  than 
anything  else.  This  is  the  broad  founda- 
tion on  which  the  necessity  for  rural  co- 
operation exists.  Individually  the  farmer 
has  not  product  enough  to  support  a  good 
selling  organization.     Collectively  he  has. 

Incidentally,  an  organization  of  farmers 
can  buy  to  better  advantage  than  the 
same  men  can  as  individuals.  Their  credit  is 
better,  even  their  social  life  is  likely  to 
improve;  and,  once  organized  to  sell,  they 
have  the  machinery  already  at  hand  to 
get  better  schools  and  roads,  in  fact  to  do 
anything  which  either  their  knowledge  or 
their  necessities  suggest  as  being  beneficial. 


A  WORTHY  ROAD  RECORD 

THIS  is  a  story  of  road-making 
in  McNeill  Township,  N.  C,  that 
touches  so  many  phases  of  the 
question  of  good  roads  that  it  is  well  worth 
telling.  With  the  exception  of  three  or 
four  places  where  the  roads  crossed  out- 
croppings  of  clay,  every  highway  in  the 
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whole  township  was  so  sandy  that  a  horse  interest  —  to  maintain  the  new  roads  in 

and  buggy  could  go  only  four  or  five  miles  good  condition. 

an  hour  and  few  automobiles  ventured  to  The  results  far  exceeded  the  calculations, 
go  at  all.  All  through  the  country  in  With  the  $15,000,  and  $6,000  more  that 
which  this  township  is  situated  people  was  contributed  either  in  money  or  work 
thought  that  it  was  impossible  to  build  by  the  adjacent  property  owners,  seventy 
good  dirt  roads  because  all  the  dirt  was  miles  of  road  were  built, 
sand.  No  stone  was  available,  and  any-  That,  of  course,  meant  a  larger  main- 
way  this  country  felt  far  too  poor  to  build  tenance  fund  than  the  original  plans  had 
macadam  roads.  So  good  roads  were  provided  for,  but  the  roads  themselves 
hardly  discussed.  The  people  accepted  yielded  most  of  it,  for  they  increased  the 
the  inevitable.  value  of  the  real  estate  until  the  tax  levy 

Their   emancipation    grew   out    of   the  amounted  to  $3,000  instead  of  $2,000.     Of 

troubles  of  a  railroad  station  agent.     The  this  $3,000,  $1,400  went  for  sinking  fund 

platform  around  his  station  was  supposed  and  interest,  and  $1,600  for  maintenance, 

to  be  of  packed  earth,  but  the  sand  did  The  maintenance  actually  cost  $1,960,  or 

not  pack  very  well.     Passengers  sank  into  $28  a  mile,  the  extra  $360  being  contri- 

the   platform   with   every    step    and    his  buted,  chiefly  in  work,  by  property  owners 

baggage  trucks   were   difficult   to   move,  along  the  road  who  did  part  of  the  work 

Finally  one  of  the  railroad  officers,  notic-  and  refused  to  take  pay  for  it. 

ing  his  predicament,  instructed  the  section  In  raising  the  money  to  build  roads, 

gang  to  bring  four  or  five  loads  of  clay  McNeill    Township    has    no    distinction 

from  a  cut  a  mile  or  two  from  town  and  over  thousands  of  other  communities,  but 

put  it  on  the  platform.     No  one  expected  in    its    method    of    maintenance    it    has. 

much  of  this  simple  expedient,   but  the  Most  of  the  people  in  that  community 

more  this   sand-clay   platform   was   used  have  been  connected  in  one  way  or  another 

the  harder  it  got.     If  putting  a  little  clay  with  railroads.     The  most  natural  method 

on  the  sand  would  make  a  decent  walk  for  them  to  employ  in  keeping  up  their 

at  the  station  there  was  no  reason  why  dirt  roads  was  the  method  to  which  they 

it  should  not  doit  elsewhere  in  town.    That  were  accustomed  on  the  railroads.     They 

was  tried  successfully,  and  then  it  occurred  hired  a  section  gang,  provided  it  with  a 

to  some  one  that  if  the  baggage  trucks  scraper,  a  drag,   shovels,  and  a    pair   of 

found  the  station  platform  hard  enough  mules,  and  set  it  to  work  on  the  roads, 

perhaps  the  sand-clay  combination  would  The  section  gang's  one   business   in   life 

make  a  road.     Then  the  people  remem-  is  to  keep  the  roads  in  perfect  condition, 

bered  that  in  those  places  where  the  roads  They  never  get  into  a  condition  which 

crossed  the  clay  outcroppings  the  roads  would  require  that  they  be  rebuilt.     They 

had  always  been  hard.  are  kept  up  just  as  the  railroad  tracks  are 

So  in  1908    McNeill  Township  voted  a  kept  up.     Under  this  system  the  cost  of 

2  5-cent  tax  on  every  $100  of  the  valuation  maintenance   is   very   small.     Under  the 

of  real  and  personal  property,  and  75  cents  system   in  vogue  in  most  parts  of  this 

a  head  of  the  poll  tax  for  road  building,  country  —  the   system   under  which   the 

These  taxes  yielded  a  revenue  of  $2,000  road  supervisor  attends  to  the  roads  only 

a   year.     Then    the   township    persuaded  when  his  other  business  is  not  pressing  — 

the  legislature  to  pass  an  act  under  which  the  highways  are  not  maintained  but  are 

it  issued  $15,000  worth   of  6  per  cent,  rebuilt  every  few  years  —  and  rebuilding 

bonds,  to  mature  in  thirty  years.     To  pay  is  very  expensive. 

off  this   indebtedness   a   sinking  fund   of  The  sand-clay  road  is  probably  cheaper 

$500  a  year  was  provided.  than  any  other  kind  of  road  to  build  and 

The  township  officers  estimated  that  to  maintain.  Yet  the  plan  under  which 
the  money  from  the  sale  of  the  bonds  would  McNeill  Township  keeps  its  roads  in 
build  thirty  miles  of  road  (at  $500  a  mile)  perfect  condition  is  as  applicable  to  any 
and  leave  $600  from  the  tax  levy  —  after  other  kind  of  surface  as  it  is  to  the  sand- 
using   $1,400   for   the    sinking    fund  and  clay  road. 
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MR.  ALTMAN,  MERCHANT-CITIZEN  for   Mr.   Altman   had   never   married  — 

spending  the  larger  part  of  his  time,  and 

A  FEW  years  before  the  Civil  War  a  considerable  portion  of  the  profits  of  his 
an  ambitious  Jewish  boy  secured  great  business,  in  carefully  selecting  from 
a  job  as  clerk  in  a  small  dry-  the  world's  artistic  treasures  a  corn- 
goods  store  on  Grand  Street  in  New  York,  paratively  small  number  of  the  finest 
The  other  day  this  boy  died,  leaving  a  paintings,  all  with  the  idea  of  giving  them 
fortune  of  $50,000,000,  part  of  it  repre-  to  the  city  and  country  which  had  done 
sented   by  one  of  the  largest  and  most  so  much  for  him. 

beautiful  retail  establishments  in  America.  The  professional  experts  say  that  Mr. 

In  these  bare  facts,  however,  the  story  Altman's    paintings    reflected    the    taste 

has  no  especial  interest;  for  such  careers  of  the  man;  that  he  never  purchased  a 

have  become  the  commonplace  of  Ameri-  work  of  art  unless  its  worthiness  impressed 

can  business.     Even  the  size  of  the  fortune,  his   own   judgment.     This   may   well    be 

great  as  it  would  have  seemed  twenty-five  true,  as  Mr.  Altman  was  apparently  an 

years  ago,  now  makes  no  particular  appeal  artist  in  everything  he  did.     He  always 

to  the  imagination.    The  memory  of  Benja-  demanded  the  best  of  everything  in  his 

min  Altman,  however,  will  serve  a  greater  business    methods,    in    merchandize,    in 

purpose.     America  has  no  need  of  great  equipment,  in  the  architectural  character 

merchants,     great     money-accumulators,  of  his  building,  even  in  his  delivery  wagons 

"successful    self-made   men" — we    have  and  his  horses. 

plenty  of  these  already.   What  we  really  In  his  charitable  bequests  he  showed  the 

need  are  great  citizens.     And  the  reading  same    generosity    and    broadmindedness. 

of  the  will  of  Benjamin  Altman  shows  that  Though  a  Jew  in  race  and  religion,  he 

he  belonged  to  this  class.  distributed  his  wealth  with  no  regard  for 

Mr.  Altman's  large  fortune  represents  denominational    lines.     He   made   special 

profits  made  from  the  people  of  the  city  bequests  to  the  great  (Jewish)  Mt.  Sinai 

of    New    York.     He    returns    practically  Hospital,    and   also   to   the    Episcopalian 

the   whole   amount   to   the   people   from  St.    Luke's.     He    gave    $50,000    to    the 

whom   it   originally  came.     And   he   has  Educational     Alliance,     an    organization 

made  this  return  in  the  most  intelligent  which  devotes  its  energies  to  improving 

way.     The   profit   that   this   $50,000,000  the   condition   of  the    East   Side  Jewish 

represented  was  nothing  but  mere  money;  population  in  New  York  City,  and  $100,000 

after     passing     through     Mr.     Altman's  to  the  National  Academy  of  Design, 

trusteeship  it  assumes  a  new  form  that  But    perhaps  this  characteristc  shows 

will  help  and  enlighten  successive  genera-  to  greatest  advantage  in  the  disposition 

tions.     Mr.  Altman  has  given  his  famous  of  the   rest  of  the  estate  —  an  amount 

art  collection,  valued  at  from  $10,000,000  estimated      at      from      $25,000,000      to 

to   $15,000,000,    directly   to   the    Metro-  $30,000,000.     This  is  left  to  a  board  of 

politan  Museum.     This  gift  immediately  trustees  who  are  to  apply  the  income  first 

makes    the    Metropolitan     Museum    one  for  the  benefit  of  the  employees  of  the  B. 

of  the  world's  greatest  storehouses  of  art,  Altman  Company  on  some  profit-sharing 

for    the    Altman    paintings    have    long  plan,  and  secondly  to  general  philanthropic 

enjoyed  a  unique  fame.     As  an  indication  and  charitable  purposes.     Thus,  with  the 

of  their  value,  it  is  necessary  only  to  say  exception  of  not  quite  a  million  which  is 

that   they   include   thirteen    Rembrandts  given  to  relatives,  practically  the  whole 

—  more  than   any  other  single  collector  Altman    fortune    reverts    to    the    public, 

has   ever   possessed.     Mr.  Altman  spent  The  man  who  wrote  this  will  was  one 

thirty-two    years    collecting    these    pic-  of  the  most  retiring  persons  in  the  world, 

tures.    All  this  time   he    knew   that    he  Few  New  Yorkers  knew  him  by  sight; 

was  getting  them  together,  not  for  him-  the    most    enterprising    newspaper    and 

self  or  his  descendants,    but  for  the  city  magazine  men  never  succeeded  in  inter- 

of  New   York.     There   is   an   inspiration  viewing  him;  there  is  not  even  a  word 

in  the  conception  of  this  lonely  man —  about  him  in  "Who's  Who."     In  these 
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days  of  ready  publicity,  his  photograph 
had  never  been  published  in  his  life  time. 
Few  people  had  even  seen  his  art  collection; 
of  his  thirteen  Rembrandts  only  two  have 
ever  been  publicly  exhibited.  But  if 
New  York  had  little  acquaintance  with 
Mr.  Altman  before,  it  knows  him  now. 
He  has  written  his  character  in  his  will 
—  and  there  is  probably  no  other  way  in 
which  the  average  human  being  so  com- 
pletely reveals  himself  —  and  he  has  set 
before  men  of  large  fortune  a  new  stand- 
ard of  public  spirit  and  wise  beneficence 
in  the  disposition  of  their  estates. 


BETTER    BOOKS   FOR    BOYS 

THE  open-air  spirit  of  the  Boy 
Scouts  movement  has  been  one 
of  its  most  powerful  influences 
for  service.  It  has  caught  the  boys  at  the 
age  when  they  are  most  susceptible  to  the 
call  of  the  outdoors,  and  it  has  organized 
their  play  and  directed  it  into  safe  and 
joyous  channels. 

But  other  hours  than  those  that  may  be 
spent  outdoors  —  on  rainy  days  and  in 
winter  —  need  another  inspiration.  Mr. 
James  E.  West,  chief  scout  executive,  has 
explained  in  an  open  letter  how  the  men 
who  direct  the  national  organization  of 
the  Boy  Scouts  have  recognized  and  met 
this  need.     Mr.  West  says: 

It  is  at  such  times  that  the  boy  is  captured 
by  the  tales  of  daring  enterprises  and  adventur- 
ous good  times.  What  now  is  needful  is  not 
that  his  taste  should  be  thwarted  but  trained. 
There  should  constantly  be  presented  to  him 
the  books  the  boy  likes  best,  yet  always  the 
books  that  will  be  best  for  the  boy.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  however,  the  boy's  taste  is  being 
constantly  vitiated  and  exploited  by  the  great 
mass  of  cheap  juvenile  literature. 

To  help  anxiously  concerned  parents  and 
educators  to  meet  this  grave  peril,  the  Library 
Commission  of  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America  has 
been  organized.  "Every  Boy's  Library"  is  the 
result  of  their  labors.  All  the  books  chosen 
have  been  approved  by  them. 

In  selecting  the  books,  the  Commission  has 
chosen  only  such  as  are  of  interest  to  boys,  the 
first  twenty-five  being  either  works  of  fiction 
or  stirring  stones  of  adventurous  experiences. 
In  later  lists,  books  of  a- more  serious  sort  will 
be  included.     It   is   hoped   that   as   many   as 


twenty-five    may    be    added    to    the    Library 
every  year. 

The  Commission  invites  suggestions  as  to 
future  books  to  be  included  in  the  library. 
Librarians,  teachers,  parents,  and  all  others 
interested  in  welfare  work  for  boys  can  render 
a  unique  service  by  forwarding  to  national 
headquarters  lists  of  such  books  as  in  their 
judgment  would  be  suitable  for  Every  Boy's 
Library. 

By  thus  putting  before  the  boys  a  list 
of  books  that  are  at  once  exciting  and 
wholesome  and  that  are  approved  by  men 
of  authoritative  judgment  in  literature, 
the  Library  Commission  has  gone  far  to 
counteract  the  effect  of  unorganized  and 
often  pernicious  reading. 


ETIQUETTE  AS  A  CIVILIZING 
FORCE 

THE  latest  publication  of  the  Bureau 
of  Education  at  Manila  is  an  elabo- 
rate treatise  on  "good  manners  and 
good  conduct  for  use  in  primary  grades." 
It  represents  an  entirely  new  colonial 
experiment  —  an  attempt  to  use  the  rules 
of  etiquette  as  a  civilizing  force.  Filipino 
children  are  learning  not  only  the  English 
language,  reading,  writing,  geography, 
and  the  other  branches;  they  are  not 
only  forming  a  first-hand  acquaintance 
with  American  history,  the  Pilgrim 
Fathers,  Abraham  Lincoln,  the  Constitu- 
tion, and  such  accepted  authors  as  Long- 
fellow and  Hawthorne;  they  are  learning, 
also,  the  proper  way  to  raise  their  hats  to 
ladies,  to  go  up  and  down  stairs  in  the 
most  approved  fashion,  to  sit  and  stand 
and  walk  according  to  the  accepted  code, 
to  behave  with  dignity  and  courtesy  in  all 
the  social  crises  of  life. 

Though  the  parents  of  most  of  the  chil- 
dren dispense  with  table  utensils  at  their 
meals  and  convey  food  to  their  mouths 
with  their  fingers,  no  Filipino  boy  or  girl 
can  go  through  the  primary  grades  with- 
out acquiring  a  complete  education  in  the 
use  of  knife,  fork,  and  spoon.  A  graduate 
of  this  department,  if  he  profits  by  his 
instruction,  will  never  use  tooth-picks 
in  public,  never  tuck  his  napkin  into  his 
bosom,  never  reach  across  the  table  for 
the  salt,  nor  emphasize  the  strong  points 
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in  his  conversation  by  wild  gesticulations  A  little  girl  representing  "teacher" watches 

with    his    knife.     He    will    always     say  them.     A    small    boy  —  the    "stranger" 

"Please"    when    making    a    request,    re-  — enters  the    gate    and    approaches   the 

spond  "Don't  mention  it"  when  thanked  teacher.       "Good    morning,"    says    the 

for  a  small  personal  attention,  never  leave  teacher.     All    the  children  look  up   and 

a    room   without   asking   to   be   excused,  then  continue  playing.     "Good  morning," 

always  rise  when  a  lady  enters,  and  never  says  the  stranger,   "  I   would  like  to  see 

pass  in  front  of  people  without  a  polite  the    supervising   teacher,    please."      The 

"Pardon  me."  "teacher,"   walks   a  few  steps  with   the 

All  this  instruction  is  given,  not  aca-  stranger    and    points.      "  He    is    in    the 

demically,  but  graphically  and  concretely,  school  house,"  she  says.     "Thank  you," 

Good  manners  are  taught  in  the  form  of  replies  the  diminutive   stranger.     "  Don't 

set    dialogues    and    little    one-act    plays,  mention  it,"  says  the  lilliputian  "teacher." 

Selected  children  enact  the  several  roles  As   the   child   advances    in   his  public 

of  father,  mother,  teacher,  son,  daughter,  school  course,  the  pretentiousness  of  these 

and  the  other  everyday  social  characters,  plays  increases  —  "orderliness,"  "receiv- 

The   manual   just    printed    contains    full  ing     a     visitor,"     and     other     personal 

stage  directions  and  dialogues  for  these  accomplishments  are  taught  in  plays  of 

performances.     A    Filipino    school    room  considerable  length.     The  great  perennial 

may    be    set    to    represent    an    ordinary  virtues  —  truthfulness,  honesty,  kindness, 

domestic  scene.     In  the  simplest  lesson,  cheerfulness  —  are    forced    home    in    the 

a  table  stands  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  same   way.     Following   the   lead   of   the 

at  which  sits  a  little  boy,   representing  philosopher  who  said  that  what   chiefly 

"father."     To  him  enters  his  daughter,  distinguished  the  civilized  man  from  the 

"Good    morning,    father,"    says    Josefa.  savage  was  his  use  of  a  tooth  brush  and 

"Good    morning,    Josefa,"    says    father,  a  bath  tub,  this  manual  lays  the  utmost 

From    this   simple   enactment   the   other  stress  upon  personal  cleanliness.     It  even 

children  learn  the  proper  way  to  greet  warns  the  girls  about  modesty  in  dress, 

their  parents.  There  must  inevitably  be  a  regret,  in 

After  this  and  several  other  similarly  reading  all  this,  that  American  children 

uncomplicated    lessons    are    learned,    the  have  so  few  opportunities  for  like  educa- 

setting    is    changed.     The    next    play    is  tion.     All    these    plays,    especially    those 

"Conduct  in  the  Presence  of  Strangers."  enforcing  respect  to  parents  and  elders, 

The  children  are  in  the  school  yard  at  play,  would  not  be  wasted  in  the  United  States. 


A  WOMAN'S  ADVENTURE 
IN  INVESTMENTS 

SHE  was  a  young  woman    who  experience    which    is    retold    here    very 

had    been   accustomed   to   cul-  largely  in  the  young  woman's  own  words, 
tured    surroundings    and    good  Her  father  died  several  years  ago,  leav- 

books    and    good    society,    but  ing  a  little  money,  which  meanwhile  had 

who  had  suddenly  found    her-  lain  in  the  bank,  doing  the  meagre  service 

self  dependent  upon  the  world.  in  producing  income  that  is  characteristic 

She  was  talented,  but  her  income  varied  of  that  kind  of  employment.     The  young 

with  her  physical  capacity,  consequently  woman  had  made  up  her  mind  that  there 

it  was  necessary  for  her  to  add  to  it  in  must  be  some  means  by  which  she  could 

some  way  if,  as  she  said,  she  was  to  have  safely   realize   greater   benefits   from   her 

"any  of  the  things  worth  while  in  life."  rather  limited  capital.     So  she  began  to 

About  a  year  and  a  half  ago  she  had  an  gather  advice. 
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In  her  search  for  someone  whom  she 
might  trust  in  such  an  important  matter, 
her  first  choice  fell  naturally  upon  a  friend 
of  her  father's.  He  advised  her  regarding 
the  purchase  of  some  stocks,  which  have 
thus  far  proved  satisfactory.  To  begin 
with,  a  few  hundred  dollars  were  put  into 
the  shares  of  a  large  public  service  cor- 
poration of  her  own  city  —  a  corporation 
which  had  been  established  for  about  ten 
years  and  which,  under  favorable  fran- 
chises and  good  management,  had  suc- 
ceeded in  building  up  a  very  profitable 
business  of  supplying  electric  current  in 
wholesale  quantities  to  large  consumers. 

At  the  time  this  investment  was  made 
the  company  was,  and  still  is,  paying 
dividends  on  the  stock  at  the  rate  of  7 
per  cent,  a  year.  Its  average  net  earn- 
ings for  several  years  preceding  had  been 
sufficient  not  only  to  pay  dividends  at 
that  rate  but  also  tc  provide  rather 
liberally  for  depreciation  and  the  usual 
contingencies  of  the  business  and  still  to 
permit  the  accumulation  of  a  comfortable 
surplus.  This  condition  of  affairs  had 
hinted  somewhat  at  the  possibility  of 
larger  annual  payments  being  made  to 
stockholders  at  some  future  time,  for  there 
was  only  one  class  of  shares  and  no  fixed 
limit  to  the  dividend  rate.  And  that, 
in  turn,  was  one  reason  that  the  stock  sold 
in  the  market  at  a  premium  high  enough 
to  make  the  net  income  yield  on  the 
young  woman's  investment  in  it  only 
about  5!  per  cent. 

This  part  of  the  investment,  measured 
by  all  the  accepted  standards  for  judging 
securities  of  the  public  utility  type,  was  a 
common  sense  choice  —  one  that  would 
be  approved  by  almost  any  competent 
critic  familiar  with  the  circumstances 
under  which  it  was  made.  But  it  is 
likely  that  the  young  woman's  adviser 
would  find  most  critics  disagreeing,  under 
the  circumstances,  with  his  second  choice 
of  securities,  even  though  subsequent 
events  may  seem  to  have  justified  it. 

This  second  choice  was  the  stock  of  a 
well  known  mining  company  in  Montana, 
which  for  a  long  time  had  been  a  large 
producer  and  a  dividend  payer  at  various 
rates  —  as  high  as  48J  per  cent,  during 
one    of    its    prosperous    years    when    the 


market  price  of  its  principal  product  was 
soaring  and  the  costs  of  production  were 
low;  and  as  low  as  7J  per  cent,  during  a 
subsequent  year,  when  these  conditions 
were  reversed. 

The  average  cost  of  this  part  of  the 
investment  was  such  as  to  make  the  net 
income  yield,  on  the  basis  of  the  current 
rate  of  dividends,  a  little  less  than  7  per 
cent.  —  a  return  that  could  scarcely  be 
considered  commensurate  with  the  risk 
inherent  in  even  the  best  mining  stocks. 
There  is  some  reason  to  suspect  that  the 
chief  incentive  to  this  purchase  was  the 
hope  of  speculative  profits.  The  stock 
had  on  several  previous  occasions  sold 
many  times  higher,  and  it  might  advance 
again.  But  buying  on  a  theory  of  that 
kind  is  not  for  the  woman  who  has  neither 
the  training  nor  the  money  to  see  her 
investments  through  the  disturbing 
changes  to  which  all  stocks  of  this  class 
are  subject.  In  any  event,  this  part  of 
the  investment  represented  far  too  large 
a  proportion  —  almost  two  thirds  —  of 
the  young  woman's  total  capital. 

But  to  go  on  with  the  story  of  her 
experience:  One  day  last  fall,  upon  her 
return  from  a  summer  vacation,  she  went 
to  the  office  of  a  large  brokerage  firm 
through  which  the  stock  purchases  had 
been  made,  to  get  a  small  dividend  check 
that  had  been  sent  in  the  manager's  care. 
As  she  was  about  to  leave,  the  manager 
said  to  her:  "If  you  wish  to  make  a 
little  money  on  a  quick  turn,  I've  just 
had  some  special  information  on (men- 
tioning another  mining  company),  and 
I  believe  you  can  net  about  $100  within  a 
couple  of  weeks." 

Without  knowing  anything  more  about 
the  company  in  question  than  she  did 
"about  Mt.  Shasta", as  she  herself  expressed 
it,  but  with  perfect  confidence  in  the  firm 
and  in  the  man  who  represented  it,  the 
young  woman  told  him  to  get  some  of  the 
stock  for  her.  The  order  was  given 
forthwith  for  the  purchase  to  be  made  at  a 
price  which  called  for  a  total  payment  of 
between  two  hundred  and  three  hundred 
dollars.  Later  that  very  day  the  stock 
went  down  to  a  price  which  represented 
a  paper  loss  of  more  than  one  hundred 
dollars    on    the    purchase.     The    young 
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woman  began  to  fear  that  somehow  a 
mistake  had  been  made,  •  but  she  would 
be  patient  and  await  the  outcome. 

Her  fears  increased  when,  upon  return- 
ing to  the  office  with  her  check,  and  finding 
her  new  adviser  absent,  she  was  met  with 
this  question  from  his  assistant:  "Why, 
how  did  you  ever  happen  to  buy  this 
stock  at  that  price?"  Two  days  later 
she  received  a  printed  notice,  dated  the 
day  after  her  stock  was  bought,  of  an 
assessment  of  $2  a  share.  There  was  no 
longer  any  doubt  in  her  mind  that  she 
had  been  misguided,  so  she  set  about 
sifting  the  matter  to  the  bottom. 

She  wrote  to  the  company  asking  for 
any  quarterly  reports  or  statements  that 
might  be  of  interest  to  a  stockholder,  but 
received  no  reply.  Later  she  wrote  again, 
enclosing  a  stamped  and  addressed  en- 
velope, and  again  was  met  with  the  same 
official  silence.  Then  she  sought  else- 
where for  information  to  help  her  in 
deciding  whether  or  not  it  would  be  wise 
to  send  the  company  any  money.  These 
are  some  of  the  significant  things  she 
learned:  First,  that  the  company,  al- 
though it  had  been  in  existence  for  a  good 
many  years  and  had  spent  much  money  in 
development  work,  had  not  been  able  to 
obtain  an  assured  mine.  It  had  begun  its 
existence  as  a  mere  prospect,  and  it  had 
remained  a  prospect,  although  one  which 
the  experts  said  was  not  without  promise 
for  the  future. 

The  young  woman  learned,  also,  greatly 
to  her  surprise,  that  when  the  company 
originally  issued  its  stock  the  shares  were 
not  fully  paid;  that  is,  that  the  stock- 
holders in  the  first  instance  had  been 
asked  to  furnish  money  only  up  to  a  small 
percentage  of  the  par  value  of  the  shares, 
with  the  understanding,  however,  that 
as  the  company  needed  additional  money 
to  carry  on  its  operations  of  testing  and 
developing  its  ore  lands  it  would  have  the 
legal  right  to  call  for  future  instalments 
up  to  the  full  par  value. 

So  it  happened  that  when  the  young 
woman  bought  the  stock  she  also  bought, 
unknowingly,  the  liability  to  be  assessed 
as  much  as  nine  dollars  on  every  share. 
A  few  weeks  ago  she  received  another 
assessment    notice,    accompanied    by   the 


official  warning  that,  if  previous  assess- 
ments were  not  paid,  her  shares  would  be 
subject  to  forfeiture.  She  now  knows 
that  if  she  wishes  to  retain  her  interest 
in  the  company  until  it  has  an  oppor- 
tunity to  demonstrate  whether  it  can 
qualify  its  stock  for  the  investment  class, 
as  mining  investments  go,  she  must  make 
a  sacrifice  of  which  she  had  no  inkling, 
And  she  knows  that  in  this  case  she  has 
been  the  innocent  victim  of  one  of  the 
worst  of  all  investment  pitfalls  —  the 
"  tip."  But  she  is  taking  the  matter  philo- 
sophically and  is  hoping  for  the  best. 

This  story  is  told  here  in  detail  because, 
fortunately,  it  is  unusual  —  because  the 
experience  of  the  young  woman  stands  out 
in  very  sharp  contrast  to  the  average 
experience  of  the  thousands  of  small 
investors  of  her  class.  They,  in  their 
ignorance  of  stocks  and  bonds,  and  with 
neither  the  time  nor  the  patience  to  dig 
down  deeply  into  the  technicalities  of 
finance,  have  been  taught  that  they  may 
deal  in  security  with  the  sound  and  con- 
servative houses  that  have  earned  the 
right  to  dignify  their  business  by  the 
name  "investment  banking/' 

Among  such  houses  a  new  standard  of 
conduct  in  their  relationship  with  their 
clients  has  been  set  up  during  the  last 
few  years,  and  there  is  now  organized 
cooperation  among  them  in  devising  ways 
and  means  by  which  to  increase  their 
usefulness  to  the  investing  public.  These 
banking  houses,  for  the  most  part,  have 
given  recognition  to  the  large  and  growing 
class  of  women  investors  in  this  country. 
And  though  the  average  house  will  allow 
its  women  clients,  nowadays,  to  gain 
about  the  same  return  on  their  funds  that 
is  enjoyed  by  their  brothers  or  their 
husbands,  very  few  of  them  will  take  the 
responsibility  of  offering  to  such  clients 
highly  speculative  securities,  in  which 
either  the  profit  or  the  loss  is  likely  to  be 
large,  according  as  the  venture  goes  well 
or  badly. 

Such  are  the  houses  upon  which  those 
women  who  know  nothing  of  the  science 
of  investment  and  who  cannot  themselves 
assume  full  responsibility  for  their  funds 
have  to  learn  to  depend  to  avoid  laying  up 
heritages  of  disappointment. 
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BY 

HOWARD  ELLIOTT 

(CHAIRMAN  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS  OF  THE  NEW  YORK,  NEW  HAVEN,  &  HARTFORD  RAILROAD) 

WE  OF  the  New  Haven  say  that  care  should  be  taken  not  to  have 
Railroad  are  trying  to  that  supervision  and  regulation  go  so  far 
make  it  and  and  its  that  it  practically  takes  the  real  power  of 
associated  properties  the  management  away  from  those  who 
adequate  and  smooth-  have  invested  their  money  in  the  business, 
running;  to  keep  them  ready  to  serve;  to  So  long  as  they  have  their  money  invested, 
operate  them  safely  and  economically  in  so  long  as  they  are  responsible  for  the 
harmony  with  the  law  and  public  opinion;  financial  results,  so  long  as  they  give 
and  make  them  pay  a  fair  return  to  the  adequate,  reasonable,  and  safe  service  at 
stockholders.  rates  that  will  permit  of  gross  earnings 
It  is  now  but  three  months  since  I  be-  sufficient  to  pay  expenses,  taxes,  interest 
came  enlisted  actively  to  do  my  part  in  on  debts,  and  take  care  of  depreciation  and 
this  great  work  as  chief  executive  of  the  obsolescence,  and  pay  a  reasonable  return 
system.  But,  as  a  sort  of  quasi-public  to  the  owners,  they  must  have  the  right, 
servant,  the  head  of  a  quasi-public  corpora-  within  the  law,  to  decide  many  important 
tion,  which  has  lately  been  the  subject  of  questions,  particularly  those  relating  to 
much  tempestuous  discussion,  it  seems  finance,  and  to  the  -details  of  the  service, 
entirely  proper  for  me  to  try  to  explain  the  the  organization  of  the  staff,  and  the  rules 
ways  and  means  by  which  we  hope  to  and  regulations  under  which  the  staff 
serve  the  public  acceptably,  gain  its  friend-  and  the  employees  must  work  to  produce 
ship,  and  at  the  same  time  keep  the  road  the  greatest  efficiency  and  safety, 
in  good  shape  financially.  I  must  confess  to  having  tried,  during  the 
I  believe  most  thoroughly  in  the  fun-  last  five  years  of  my  service  in  the  West, 
damental  strength  of  the  New  England  to  present  the  railroads'  side  of  the  trans- 
properties,  in  their  ultimate  ability  to  fur-  portation  question.  Some  criticised  me 
nish  the  transportation  needed,  and  in  the  and  said  my  motive  was  purely  selfish  — 
final  good  sense  and  fair  judgment  of  the  that  all  I  was  after  was  increased  earnings 
public.  And  I  believe  that  the  problems  for  the  railroads.  These  critics  did  not 
now  presented  to  the  New  Haven  manage-  look  quite  far  enough.  It  is  true,  I  had 
ment  and  to  the  public  can,  must,  and  that  point  in  mind,  as  any  honest  trustee 
will  be  solved.  of  other  people's  property  should  have. 
Some  of  the  difficulties  and  inadequacies  But  I  also  had  in  mind  a  much  broader 
of  the  transportation  machine,  not  only  of  question,  namely,  that  the  country  cannot 
New  England  but  also  of  the  whole  United  attain  its  best  growth  unless  the  people 
States  to-day,  are  the  result  of  drifting  can  be  made  to  see  that  adequate  and  safe 
away  too  far  from  the  idea  that  transpor-  transportation  is  absolutely  necessary,  and 
tation  is  a  business  which,  in  the  long  run,  that  it  cannot  be  obtained  through  private 
must  be  governed  by  the  same  great  ownership  unless,  under  honest  manage- 
human  and  natural  laws  that  affect  all  ment,  enough  money  can  be  earned  to  pay 
human  affairs.  .  approximately  the  same  return  to  the 
In  saying  this,  I  do  not  wish  to  be  under-  railroad  investor  as  is  received  by  investors 
stood  as  meaning  that  there  should  not  be  in  other  classes  of  business  in  the  same 
supervision  and  regulation  of  the  great  territory,  and  in  addition  to  that  lay  up  a 
public  service  corporations,  and  that  fund  to  provide  for  bad  times  when  earn- 
changing  conditions  do  not  make  necessary  ings  are  poor, 
changes  in  method  and  in  law.     But  I  do  If  we  are  to  continue  to  have  privately 
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owned  railroads,  supervised  and  regulated 
by  governmental  authority,  and  if  we  are 
to  avoid  ownership  by  the  Government,  the 
owners  —  that  is,  the  stockholders  —  of 
the  railroads  and  the  users  must  all  work 
together.  Personally,  I  do  not  believe  in 
governmental  ownership  in  a  country  like 
the  United  States,  where  political  methods 
are  still  in  need  of  improvement. 

The  policy  of  the  Government  —  na- 
tional and  state  —  during  the  last  twenty- 
five  years  seems  to  have  been  to  decide 
rate  questions,  in  the  great  majority  of 
cases,  in  such  a  way  that  rates  have  rarely 
been  advanced,  but  generally  have  been 
reduced;  and  to  introduce  rules,  regula- 
tions, and  methods  that  not  only  increased 
expenses  but  served  to  confuse  and  dis- 
courage railroad  owners  and  managers,  and 
tempt  them  to  say,  as  the  fiddler  said  in 
the  mining  camp,  "  Please  don't  shoot, 
for  I'm  doing  the  best  I  can." 

A    ROAD   TO    BANKRUPTCY 

I  am  not  contending  at  this  time  that 
this  policy  was  and  is  wrong  —  or  that 
control  and  restraint  by  governmental 
authority  should  be  less  —  although  some- 
thing could  be  said  about  that  great  ques- 
tion. I  do,  however,  want  to  make  a 
plea  that,  coupled  with  restraint  and  con- 
trol, there  should  be  protection  to  the 
owners  of  railroad  securities.  The  rail- 
road commissions  —  national  and  state  — 
naturally  feel  the  great  pressure  of  the 
millions  of  users  of  the  railroads  for  reduced 
rates  and  increased  facilities.  But  if 
rates  continue  to  decline,  or  even  remain  on 
the  present  level,  and  if  expenses  continue 
to  be  increased  by  higher  wages  and  cost  of 
materials  and  by  the  introduction  of  dif- 
ferent appliances  and  facilities  more 
rapidly  than  the  railroads  can  obtain 
money,  then  there  is  but  one  result  for 
some  of  the  roads  —  that  is,  bankruptcy. 

This  will  naturally  be  preceded  by  a 
desperate  effort  on  the  part  of  the  mana- 
gers to  postpone  the  evil  day  as  long  as 
possible  by  stopping  every  improvement 
and  betterment  that  can  be  stopped.  But 
the  railroads  of  the  country  are  great  beasts 
of  burden  to  carry  the  public  and  the  prod- 
ucts of  the  farm,  the  factory,  and  the 
mine.     Like  the  patient  ox  or  the  strong 


dray  horse,  they  cannot  haul  their   load 
unless  they  are  well  nourished. 

There  is  a  story  about  a  shoemaker  who 
had  a  horse  and  who  conceived  the  idea 
that  if  he  mixed  shoe-pegs  with  oats  the 
horse  would  get  along  all  right,  and  he 
would  not  have  to  buy  so  many  oats.  So, 
little  by  little,  he  increased  the  proportion 
of  shoe-pegs  to  oats,  and  the  horse  seemed 
to  thrive.  Finally,  he  had  changed  the 
proportion  to  such  an  extent  that  the  horse 
was  eating  practically  nothing  but  shoe- 
pegs,  and  the  shoemaker  was  very  happy 
over  his  economy.  Suddenly,  however, 
the  horse  died! 

I  believe  the  time  has  come  when  rail- 
road commissioners  who  have  much  power 
realize  that  in  this  country  we  are  con- 
fronted with  the  danger  of  feeding  a  diet 
of  shoe-pegs  to  the  railroads  in  constantly 
increasing  proportions,  and  that  these 
great  beasts  of  burden  will  not  much  longer 
be  able  to  serve  the  country  as  they  should. 
And  I  hope  earnestly  that  the  commis- 
sioners will  give  practical  evidence  of  their 
realization  of  this  danger  by  permitting 
some  advances  in  rates. 

Should  the  commissioners  make  a  posi- 
tive declaration  that  rates  may  be  ad- 
vanced so  as  to  permit  the  railroads  to 
meet  all  their  obligations,  pay  a  fair  return 
to  their  stockholders,  and  leave  a  balance 
for  improvements,  they  will  do  much  for 
the  entire  country,  and  particularly  for 
New  England.  Such  a  declaration  would 
at  once  inspire  confidence  and  give  to 
existing  securities  a  better  standing  than 
they  now  have,  both  here  and  in  Europe; 
and  it  would  help  to  market  new  securities 
upon  an  interest  basis  more  favorable  than 
is  now  possible,  because  of  the  uneasiness 
in  the  minds  of  investors  about  the  future 
net  earnings  of  the  railroads. 

But  let  us  look  for  a  minute  at  a  few 
facts  about  the  great  transportation  ma- 
chine made  up  of  the  New  Haven  and 
New  England  lines  and  associated  prop- 
perties.  There  are  7,976  miles  of  rail- 
road and  14, 1 75  miles  of  track.  There  are 
3,197  locomotives,  8,088  passenger  train 
cars,  79,522  freight  cars,  and  3  541  work 
cars.  These  units  of  rolling  stock,  which 
aggregate  more  than  94,000,  if  coupled  to- 
gether would  occupy  750  miles  of  track. 
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Then  there  are  in  the  marine  equipment 
240  steamers,  tugs,  barges,  etc. 

This  rolling  stock  is  not  standing  still. 
Every  year  the  locomotives  run  about 
80,000,000  miles;  the  passenger  train  cars 
move  220,000,000  miles;  and  the  freight 
cars  move  624,000,000  miles.  The  total 
mileage  of  these  units  of  equipment  is 
2,500,000  miles  a  day,  or  more  than 
100,000  miles  every  hour. 

Every  year,  the  New  England  lines  and 
associated  properties,  including  the  steam- 
boats and  electric  lines,  carry  252,000,000 
passengers,  a  number  which  is  more  than 
double  the  population  of  the  whole  of  North 
America.  Expressed  in  other  terms,  the 
New  England  lines  transport  hourly 
30,000  people.  Every  year  approximately 
78,000,000  tons  of  freight  are  carried  — 
about  9,000  every  hour. 

The  railroad  business  of  New  England 
is  unusual.  Considering  all  the  railroads 
of  the  country  as  one  system,  two  tons  of 
freight  are  transported  to  every  passenger. 
But  on  the  New  Haven  Railroad  alone  the 
ratio  of  freight  to  passenger  business  is 
reversed.  That  road  transports  only  one 
third  of  a  ton  to  a  passenger.  The  passen- 
ger density  of  the  New  Haven  is  more  than 
six  times  as  great  as  that  of  all  the  other 
railroads  of  the  country  combined. 

"safety  first" 

These  last  few  facts  emphasize  the  im- 
portance of  one  phase  of  the  complex  prob- 
lem which  the  New  Haven  management  is 
trying  to  solve,  namely,  that  of  promoting 
safety.  Three  unfortunate  accidents  with- 
in a  year  —  the  last,  the  awful  casualty  at 
North  Haven,  Conn.,  on  the  morning  of 
September  2,  191 3 — brought  great  distress 
to  the  public,  to  the  management,  and  to  the 
employees,  and  afforded  grounds  for  pro- 
tracted investigations  both  by  Federal 
and  state  authorities.  From  these  investi- 
gations, especially  those  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  and  of  the  Public 
Utilities  Commission  of  Connecticut,  many 
suggestions  and  recommendations  of  grave 
importance  have  come.  These  have  been 
taken  up  and  considered  very  carefully, 
and  already  some  conclusions  have  been 
reached  in  the  interest  of  safety  for  the 
traveler  and  the  employee. 


It  may  be  said  that,  though  the  human 
element  was  one  cause  of  these  deplorable 
accidents,  the  New  Haven  management 
has  not  attempted  to  evade  its  full  re- 
sponsibility. The  efforts  of  the  officers 
and  employees  are  being  systematically 
devoted  to  raising  the  railroad  and  its 
service  to  higher  standards  of  efficiency  and 
discipline;  and  to  developing  a  spirit  of 
mutual  respect  and  confidence.  Nat- 
urally, the  company  feels  that  every 
reasonable  rule,  regulation,  practice,  and 
facility  should  be  adopted  that  will  pro- 
mote the  safety  of  the  traveling  public 
and  of  the  thousands  of  employees. 

With  that  idea  in  mind,  a  new  time 
card  has  been  arranged,  which  lengthens 
out  the  time  of  some  of  the  fast  and  heavy 
trains.  The  company  is  also  having  its 
signal  system  and  practice  examined  by  a 
committee  of  acknowledged  experts  not  in 
its  own  service,  upon  whose  recommenda- 
tions action  will  be  taken  as  rapidly  as  the 
means  at  the  company's  command  will 
permit,  to  correct  any  defects  in  the  sys- 
tem and  to  make  any  changes  of  rules  or 
devices  which  the  best  experience  decides 
are  wisest. 

THE    SENIORITY    RULE 

For  the  same  reason  of  safety,  the  com- 
pany has  issued  a  few  very  simple  rules 
about  the  selection  of  the  men  to  be  placed 
upon  the  engines  that  move  the  trains 
loaded  with  human  beings  and  with 
valuable  property  belonging  to  the  public. 
In  issuing  these  rules,  the  company  has 
no  motive  other  than  that  of  safety  and 
efficiency. 

The  company  believes  in  the  idea  of  sen- 
iority, and,  other  things  being  equal,  the 
senior  man  will  be  given  the  preference. 
But  if  the  senior  man  is  not  fit,  morally, 
physically,  or  mentally,  to  take  charge  of 
human  life  and  property  in  this  way,  then 
the  company  is  bound  by  law  and  common 
sense  to  select  someone  else.  It  cannot 
shirk  that  duty  by  delegating  it  to  others, 
and  it  must  lay  down  reasonable  rules 
and  methods  for  determining  the  moral, 
mental,  and  physical  fitness  of  the  men  in 
the  service,  and  enforce  those  rules. 

It  has  been  intimated  that  this  action 
was  taken  by  the  company  because  of  a 
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desire  to  attack  or  break  down  some  of  the  must  do  his  duty.     If  he  shirks  or  fails, 

great  labor  organizations  to  which  many  society,  sooner  or  later,  will  in  some  way 

of  the  employees  in  the  railroad  service  make  that  obligation  a  legal  one,  enforce- 

belong.     Nothing  could  be  farther  from  able  by  all  the  power  of  the  Government, 

the   truth.     The   company    realizes    that  The  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,    191 3, 

organized  labor  is  one  of  the  present  day  marked   the   completion   of  a   period   in 

forces  of  modern  society,  and  an  element  to  which  the  directors  and  the  management 

be  considered  in  the  progress  of  the  world,  of  the  New  Haven  Company  thought  it 

just  as  much  as  organized  capital  must  be  essential,  for  the  protection  of  its  lines  and 

considered.  the  enlargement  of  its  business,  for  serving 

The  company  has  no  quarrel  with  any  effectively  the  public,  and  for  developing 

of  the  men  in  its  employ  or  with  any  of  the  the  New  England  States  by  a  compre- 

labor  organizations  to  which  they  may  be-  hensive    system,    operated    cooperatively 

long.     It  wishes  to  deal  with  the  men  in  an  with  the  New  Haven  Railroad,  to  adopt 

open,  frank,  and  cordial  manner.     It  be-  a  policy  of  acquiring  an  interest  in  various 

lieves  that-the  great  body  of  employees  feel  transportation  lines  adjacent  to  and  serv- 

the    same    way.     The    company    further  ing  the  territory  in  which  the  railroad  is 

believes  that  loyal  employees  will  cooper-  located.     These  acquisitions,  made  during 

ate  in  every  reasonable  way  to  promote  the  a  period  covering  several  years,  were,  in 

well-being  of  the  company  that  employs  the  opinion  of  the  directors  and  of  experi- 

them,  and  the  safety  of  the  public  they  enced   lawyers,    legal    and  proper.    They 

are  serving  and  of  their  fellow  employees,  were  made  with  the  belief  that  they  were 

for  the  best  interests  of  the  company  and 

PUBLIC  CONTROL  OF  LABOR  r  .u           ,,•  ^   ,        ,    ,  T,  .   .. 

of  the  public  to  be  served,  which  is  the 
During  the  last  twenty  years,  organized  only  source  from  which  the  company's 
society  has  said  in  no  uncertain  terms  to  revenues  can  be  obtained, 
organized  capital,  "  You  must  be  fair,  Certain  phases  of  this  policy  have  been 
square,  honest,  open,  and  decent  in  your  the  objects  of  much  public  criticism,  and  in 
dealings  with  the  public."  And  organized  fact  were  deemed  worthy  of  the  attention 
society  will  say  the  same  to  organized  of  the  Federal  authorities  charged  with 
labor.  The  wiser  labor  leaders  realize  the  administration  of  the  Sherman  law. 
this,  just  as  the  wiser  leaders  of  organized  Every  effort  is  now  being  made  by  the 
capital  do,  and  neither  organized  labor  nor  directors  and  management,  in  cooperation 
organized  capital  can  go  contrary  to  the  with  the  Attorney-General,  the  Interstate 
force  of  thoughtful  public  opinion  when  Comme'rce  Commission,  and  the  authori- 
it  has  reached  a  definite  conclusion.  ties  of  the  various  states  in  which  the  prop- 
Organized  capital,  when  engaged  in  a  erties  are,  to  find  the  right  solution  for 
quasi-public  business,  has  had  to  admit  this  phase  of  the  New  Haven's  problem, 
that  it  must  submit  to  reasonable  control  It  can  only  be  said  at  this  time  that  the 
and  regulation  in  carrying  on  its  affairs,  company  has  no  desire  to  retain  its  in- 
Organized  labor  and  its  members  will  have  vestments  in  associated  properties  except 
to  admit  that  they  are  quasi-public  serv-  in  conformity  with  the  law  and  with  sound 
ants,  and  that  they  have  no  more  right  public  policy.  It  believes,  however,  that 
to  subject  society  to  unnecessary  risks  any  change  in  ownership  and  corporate 
by  refusing  to  obey  reasonable  rules,  or  to  relations  should  be  made  prudently  and 
dislocate  the  living  conditions  of  society  with  such  care  as  not  to  disturb  the  daily 
by  leaving  their  posts  in  a  body,  than  the  work  of  serving  the  people  of  New  England 
members  of  an  army  have,  or  than  all  the  and  their  countless  industries, 
doctors  in  a  community  have  to  refuse  to  We  of  the  New  Haven  are  animated 
attend  to  the  wants  of  the  sick.  with  a  high  purpose  to  do  our  full  duty. 
A  man,  when  he  selects  his  occupation,  We  have  no  desire  for  self-aggrandizement 
assumes  some  form  of  moral  obligation  or  self-glorification.  Man  fashion,  we 
that  he  cannot  shirk.  As  a  patriotic  must  take  the  situation  as  it  is  and  carry 
citizen,  protected  by  the  Government,  he  the  burden  as  well  as  we  can.     We  must  be 
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thankful  for  the  good  things  of  the  past,  "  I  do  the  best  I  can  —  the  very  best  I 

and  try  so  to  improve  the  situation  that  can;  and  I  mean  to  keep  on  doing  so  until 

those  who  come  after  us  will  be  thankful  the  end.     If  the  end  brings  me  out   all 

for  some  good  work  and  not  too  unchari-  right,  what    is    said    against    me    won't 

table   about   the   mistakes  that  will   un-  amount  to  anything.     If  the  end  brings 

doubtedly  be  made.      We  will  try,  how-  me  out  wrong,  ten  angels  swearing  I  was 

ever,  not  to  make  the  same  mistake  twice.  right  would  make  no  difference. " 

It  does  not  seem  that  any  positive  bene-  The  six  New  England  States  are  a  most 

ficial  results  can  be  obtained  by  lack  of  important-    part    of    the    United    States, 

confidence  and  by  continuous  wrangling.  They  have  filled  a  great  place  in  the  history 

If  the ,  people  cannot  trust  their  railroad  of  the  country.     Their  people  have  always 

management,  and  if  the  railroad  manage-  taken  their  full  share  in  every  movement 

ment  cannot  trust  the  people  of  New  Eng-  —  moral,  intellectual,  and  financial  —  that 

land,  a  situation  is  created  that  is  unfortu-  was  for  the  advancement  of  the  whole 

nate  now  and   more   unfortunate  for  the  country.     With  the  marvelous   growth  of 

future.     But  I  believe  we  can  all  trust  one  other  and  newer  states,  some  new  forces 

another.     Intelligent  and  wholesome  criti-  in  national  life  are  developing  that  may  be 

cism  is  asked  for  and  expected.     Such  criti-  considered  by  some  as  detrimental  to  the 

cism  is  a  spur  to  the  management  to  be  faith-  future  growth  and  prosperity  of  this  sec- 

ful  to  their  trust  and  careful  in  their  work.  tion.     These    conditions    are    not    to    be 

Our  reward  will  come  if,  in  time,  this  feared,  but  should  act  as  a  trumpet-call  to 
complicated  machine  can  be  so  adjusted  every  loyal  son  of  New  England,  and  to 
that  it  will  run  smoothly,  without  friction,  every  interest  in  New  England,  to  unite 
pay  a  fair  return  to  the  owners,  and  become  and  work  loyally  for  its  best  interests, 
so  much  a  part  of  the  daily  life  of  the  pub-  and  to  show  now  the  same  energetic,  self- 
lie  that  no  more  attention  will  be  paid  to  it  sacrificing  spirit  that  was  shown  in  1776, 
than  is  now  paid  to  drawing  water  from  a  in  181 2,  and  in  i860,  so  as  to  maintain  her 
faucet,  or  to  turning  on  an  electric  light.  present  commanding  position  as  a  potent 

Will  we  not  advance  the  interests  of  element  in  the  sane  development  of  our 

New  England  and  the  peace,  prosperity,  national  life. 

and  contentment  of  its  people  if  we   are  The    New  Haven    Railroad  wants    to 

careful  to  be  temperate  and  accurate  in  enlist  in  this  great  work  and  be  counted 

our  statements  and  in  criticisms  of  others,  among    those    present    in    carrying    for- 

and  if  we  try  to  follow  the  principle  which  ward    the   work    of    uplifting   the    New 

the  patient  Lincoln  laid  down:  England  States. 
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SEVENTH  ARTICLE  OF 

WHO  GOVERN  THE  UNITED  STATES 

BY 

ARTHUR  W.    PAGE 

ON  THE  evening  before  the  "What  do  you  think  of  the  new  Secretary 

inauguration    of    President  of  Agriculture?"  asked  the  Congressman. 

Wilson  a  newspaper  corres-  "Who    is    he?     Waters?"    asked    the 

pondent  bumped  into  a  Mis-  correspondent, 

souri   Congressman    in    the  "No.     Houston,    of    Missouri."     And 

crowd  that  filled  the  waiting  room  of  the  the  Congressman  added,  this  time  with  a 

big  Union  Station  in  Washington,  D.  C.  tinge  of  sarcasm  in  his  voice: 
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"How    long    have    you    been    in    the  amendment  to  the  tariff  bill  that  provides' 

newspaper  business?"  for    the    inspection    of    imported    meats, 

"  Four  years/'  another  who  is  interested  in  the  provision 

"And  never  heard  of  Houston?" — in  in  the  tariff  bill   to   tax   cotton   futures, 

surprised  tones.  Following     these     come    a    Congressman 

"No,"  admitted  the  reporter,  humbly.  who  wants  to  talk  to  the  Secretary  about 

"Well,  shake,"  remarked  the  legislator,  rural   credit,   and   another   caller  who   is 

"neither  did  1."  interested  in  the  problem  of  Federal  aid 

That  was  in  no  way  surprising,  for  to  good  roads. 
David  F.  Houston,  the  head  of  Washington  To  meet  the  problems  that  they 
University,  in  St.  Louis,  had  even  less  brought  up  requires  knowledge  and  experi- 
relation  to  politics  in  Missouri  than  most  ence  of  three  kinds.  The  question  about 
college  presidents  have  in  their  respective  the  Weather  Bureau  was  a  question  of  ad- 
states.  Most  of  the  Missouri  delegation  minis  ration.  The  questions  about  the 
in  Congress  had  never  seen  him.  They  tarifT  bill  were  questions  of  government, 
were  completely  surprised  when  they  And  the  questions  about  rural  credit  and 
learned  of  the  appointment.  good  roads  were  economic  questions. 

Probably  they -were  as  much  surprised         A  very  rapid  survey  of  the  Secretary's 

as    many    of     Mr.     Houston's      friends,  life  will  explain  his  knowledge  of  and  exper- 

Mr.  Samuel  G.  Blythe  told  in  the  Satur-  ience  in  administration,  government,  and 

day  Evening  Post  how  Mr.    Logan  Wal-  economics.     When   he  was    in  school   he 

ler    Page,  the    head    of    the    Bureau    of  was  first  sergeant  of  the  military  company. 

Public  Roads,  got  rooms  at  the  Powhatan  When  he  was  in  college  a  military  company 

for   his   old    classmate,    David    Houston,  was  formed   and   he  was   made   captain, 

all   the   while   wondering   why   a   college  He  was  also  president  of  his  class.     He 

chancellor  from   St.    Louis   should   be  so  naturally   gravitated   toward   administra- 

bent    upon    attending    the    inauguration,  tive    jobs,    and   he   has   continued   to  do 

But  as  his  friend  insisted  upon  coming,  so  ever  since. 

Mr.  Page  did  the  best  he  could  for  him,  In  1888,  a  year  after  he  graduated  from 

even  getting  him  a  couple  of  tickets  that  South  Carolina  College,  he  went  to  teach- 

would  allow  him  to  stand  on  the  sidewalk  ing  school.     He  made  enough  impression 

on   Pennsylvania  Avenue  and  watch  the  in  about  a  year's  work  to  be  offered  the 

inaugural  parade  go  by!  task    of    superintending    the    schools    of 

The  appointment  was  not  political,  Spartanburg,  S.  C.  In  1 891  he  resigned 
although  Mr.  Houston  is  a  thorough-going  his  position  and  went  to  the  Harvard 
Democrat;  it  was  not  for  personal  reasons  Graduate  School  to  study  economics  and 
that  the  President  made  the  appointment,  government  —  the  subjects  that  President 
for  though  the  President  knew  Chancellor  Wilson  was  at  that  time  teaching  else- 
Houston  they  had  not  met  more  than  half  where.  Among  other  men  under  whom 
a  dozen  times.  he   worked    at    this    time   was    Professor 

And  Mr.   Houston  was  not   a  farmer.  Charles  F.   Dunbar,  whose  specialty  was 

Most  of  the  people  in  Washington,  espe-  banking  and  currency, 
daily  those  who  do  not   know  about  the         Mr.  Houston  did  good  work  —  so  good 

Agricultural  Department,  do  not  know  yet  that    Professor    Dunbar    asked     him    to 

why  this  appointment  was  made.  become  a  collaborator  in  writing  a  book 

But  if  you  were  to  sit  in  his  outer  office  upon  currency.  Owing  to  Professor  Dun- 
half  a  day  and  then  look  up  the  history  bar's  death  this  book  never  came  out. 
of  the  man  inside,  the  question  would  But  at  about  this  time  another  piece  of 
answer  itself.  Mr.  Houston's  writing  did  appear  and  was 

The  following  is  a  typical  morning  at  read  by  many  men  in  active  politics  who 

the  Secretary's  office:  probably  never  heard  of  the  author  until 

First  comes  a  man  to  discuss  certain  seven  months  ago.  Presumably  at  the 
problems  of  the  administration  of  the  suggestion  of  Professor  Dunbar,  the  Demo- 
Weather  Bureau,  another  to  ask  about  the  cratic  campaign  committee  of  1892  asked 
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this  Harvard  graduate  student  to  write  country  living,  the  presidency  of  the 
the  currency  section  of  the  Democratic  State  University  became  vacant  and 
campaign  text  book.  They  also  asked  he  was  chosen  for  that  post.  In  about  ten 
his  friend,  Mr.  Francis  CafTey,  to  write  years  from  the  time  he  left  his  studies  at 
the  section  on  the  "  Force  Bill,"  which  was  Harvard  he  had  attained  the  highest 
then  an  active  political  issue.  So  these  place  that  his  profession  afforded  in  the 
two  almost  impecunious  Southern  students  state  to  which  he  had  gone, 
at  Harvard  put  in  several  weeks  of  hard  Although  the  State  University  has  no 
work  preparing  good  Democratic  doctrine  particular  relation  to  agriculture,  its  pres- 
to inform  and  inspire  orators  all  over  the  ident  continued  his  very  active  interest 
.country.  And  for  their  efforts  they  each  in  rural  life.  This  led  to  his  election  to 
received  a  very  welcome  check  for  $150.  the  Southern  Education  Board.  Its  aims 
Their  ways  separated  then  but  they  have  are  wider  than  its  name  implies,  for  they 
come  together  again  recently  in  another  include  not  only  rural  schools  but  nearly 
political  task,  for  Col.  Francis  CafTey  is  all  phases  of  rural  economics.  This  Board 
at  present  the  Solicitor  of  the  Agricultural  is  very  closely  allied  to  the  General 
Department.  Education  Board,  which  has  shared  with 

From  Harvard,  Mr.  Houston  went  to  the  the  Government  the  expenses  of  the  co- 
University  of  Texas  as  adjunct  professor  operative  demonstration  work  which  is 
of  political  science.  He  taught  successfully  probably  the  most  efficient  agency  yet 
and  soon  became  a  full  professor.  Al-  devised  for  teaching  farmers  how  to  grow 
though  he  was  one  of  the  younger  members  better  crops.  When  the  Commission  for 
of  the  faculty  his  aptitude  for  organization  the  Eradication  of  Hookworm  Disease, 
soon  led  to  his  appointment  as  chairman  which  is  interested  in  the  whole  field  of 
of  various  committees.  In  this  capacity  rural  sanitation,  was  formed,  he  was 
he  was  doing  a  good  deal  of  the  work  that  made  a  member  of  its  governing  board, 
a  college  dean  ordinarily  does,  so,  to  render  There  is,  therefore,  probably  no  man  of 
it  more  effective,  he  organized  the  dean's  trained  economic  mind  in  the  United 
office  and  became  its  first  administrator.  States  with  more  information  about  the 
That  gave  him  a  local  reputation  as  a  organization  of  rural  life  —  the  great  task 
scholar  who  could  manage  as  well  as  now  before  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
teach,  and  when  the  state  agricultural  It  includes  seed  selection,  and  proper  culti- 
college  needed  a  president  the  place  vation  —  the  technique  of  growing  crops 
was  given  to  him.  As  the  head  of  that  which  used  to  be  considered  all  of  agrh 
institution  he  turned  his  economic  training  culture;  and  it  includes  many  other  things 
toward  rural  problems.  He  "instituted"  such  as  sanitation,  schools,  roads,  and 
all  over  Texas,  and  in  doing  this  he  was  not  markets,  equally  important  to  the  farmer, 
only  teaching  the  farmers  but  he  was  The  Department  of  Agriculture  is  really 
learning  their  difficulties  and  problems,  a  department  of  rural  economics,  and 
In  trying  to  help  them,  especially  with  the  the  present  head  of  the  department  has 
boll  weevil,  he  used  to  come  to  Washington  been  a  student  of  rural  economics  for 
to  consult  the  department  of  which  he  is  the  last  fifteen  or  twenty  years, 
now  the  head.  The    University   of   Texas    is   a   state 

During  this  time  he  began  to  crystallize  institution.     It    gets    its    money    as    the 

his  ideas  about  the  need  for  organizing  Agricultural    Department  does  —  from  a 

country  life,  and  with  other  men  of  like  legislature.     President  Houston  not  only 

perception   he   began   working   definitely  had  his  administrative  duties  but  he  had 

on  the  problem  which  most  of  the  country  to  learn  to  present  his  needs  to  legislative 

did  not  realize  existed  until  its  attention  committees    in    a    convincing    way.     No 

was  called  to  it  by  the  Country  Life  Com-  man    can    succeed    as    president    of    the 

mission  nearly  ten  years  later.  University  of  Texas  without  a  working 

While    he   was   engaged    in   promoting  knowledge   of   Texan   politics.     For  that 

better  agriculture  and  better  rural  schools  matter,  the  same  is  true  of  the  presidency 

as  a  basis  for  the  better  organization  of  of  the  Agricultural  College.     Under  Pres- 
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ident    Houston    the    University   did    not  recognized  authority  upon  political  econ- 

play   politics,    but    neither   did    it    suffer  omy  and  who  has,  moreover,  had  some  very 

because  its  head  did  not  know  the  game,  practical  experience  in  politics,  and  who 

The  University  prospered  and  with  it  the  has  been  in  touch  with  the  influences  of 

reputation  of  its  president.  improvement     in     rural     life.     The    fact 

Then,  in   1908,  he  received  another  in-  that    he   grew   up   on   a   farm   in   South 

vitation   to  move,   this  time  out  of  the  Carolina  and  as  a  boy  hoed  cotton  and 

state.      Washington    University,    in    St.  pulled  fodder  as  well  as  kept  a  country 

Louis,  founded   shortly   before  the  War,  store  may  add   to  the   vividness   of   his 

had  long  had  a  good  reputation  locally,  realization  of  the  conditions  of  rural  life, 

but  it  was  not  a  large  nor  a  particularly  The  more  you  analyze  the  situation  the 

distinguished    school.     However,    in    the  clearer    it    becomes    that    the    President, 

late 'nineties  a  group  of  men  of  wealth  and  however  he  found  out  about  him,  chose 

public  spirit  gave  time  and  money  to  the  a  man  of  familiar  experience  with  all  the 

University  and  started  it  on  a  new  era.  kinds  of  problems  that  are  presented  to 

Land  was  purchased  at  the  west  end  of  the  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 

city,  and  a  comprehensive  group  of  build-  The  Secretary  carries  about  two  hundred 

ings  was    erected.     It  is  as  well  planned  pounds  of  very  hard  flesh  and  bone  on  a 

a  university  plant  as  exists  in  the  United  frame   about    six   feet    two   inches   high. 

States.     The    business    men    who    were  His  friends  tell  this  story:    Once,  when 

behind   this    institution   wanted    an    ad-  he  was  going  to  Harvard,  he  was  trav- 

ministrator  for  it  who  would  make  the  eling  on  a  sleeping  car  from   Darlington, 

most  of  the  opportunities  that  they  were  S.  C,  to  Savannah,  where  he  was  going 

creating.     At    the    suggestion    of    Presi-  to  take  a  boat.     A  quarantine  inspector 

dent    Eliot   of   Harvard   they   chose   the  awoke    him    and    asked    for    his    health 

then  president  of  the  University  of  Texas,  certificate.      Mr.     Houston     had     none. 

Incidentally  it  might  be  said  that  he  had  He  did  not  know  that  there  was  a  yellow 

had   the  same   recommendations  for  the  fever  quarantine.     But  he  was  equal  to 

presidency  of  one  of  the  great   Eastern  the  occasion.     He  rolled  over  in  the  berth 

universities.     The  last  five  years  of  the  and  asked  deliberately: 

history   of   Washington    University   is   a  "Do   1    look  as  if   I    needed  a  health 

mighty    interesting     narrative  —  but    it  certificate?" 

is  another  story.  Yet  it  is  not  irrele-  The  story  goes  that  appearances  were 
vant  to  record  that  Chancellor  Houston  enough  to  convince  the  inspector.  Cer- 
has  built  up  a  teaching  organization  tainly  the  Secretary  looks  now  as  if  he 
of  real  men  and  not  merely  Ph.  D.'s;  could  do  a  tremendous  lot  of  work  without 
that  in  five  years  only  one  man  whom  the  injury.  Probably  one  reason  that  he  is 
University  wanted  to  keep  went  away;  so  healthy  looking  is  that  he  is  not  a  worry- 
and  in  that  time  a  medical  college  was  ing  man.  He  is  extremely  methodical  and 
organized  that  ranks  with  the  medical  systematic.  He  speaks  very  firmly  and 
schools  of  Johns  Hopkins  and  Harvard,  slowly,  though  without  a  noticeable  South- 
Moreover,  in  Missouri  as  in  Texas,  Mr.  ern  accent.  He  never  gets  excited;  he  is 
Houston  went  outside  of  his  duties  to  almost  exasperatingly  collected, 
join  the  campaign  for  rural  education  He  never  volunteers  any  information 
which  made  admendments  to  the  state  about  himself.  His  silence  on  the  trip 
constitution  and  improvements  in  the  from  St.  Louis  to  the  inauguration  was 
country  schools.  characteristic.      Governor     Francis     and 

Coming  back  to  the  Secretary's  callers  several    other    Missourians   were   on    the 

and    their    problems    again  —  they    were  train.     They  were,   of  course,   discussing 

problems  of  administration,  of  economics,  the   Cabinet   and   speculating   about   the 

and    of    government.     They    were    pre-  Secretary  of  Agriculture.     In  Mr.   Hous- 

sented  to  a  man  who  has  been  successfully  ton's  pocket  were  documents  that  would 

managing     scientific    establishments    for  have  ended  the  discussion,  yet  he  never 

fifteen  years  or  more,  a  man  who  is  a  even  hinted  that  he  could  guess  who  the 
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man  was  to  be,  much  less  that  he  took  any 
personal  interest  in  the  matter.  After 
he  had  gone  to  his  hotel  Governor  Francis 
called  him  up  to  congratulate  him. 

"About  what?"  was  the  laconic  answer. 

When  the  Governor  finally  made  it 
plain  that  he  knew  of  the  appointment 
the  conversation  went  on  affably. 

On  subjects  other  than  himself  the 
Secretary  is  a  very  plain-spoken  man.  You 
can  get  a  frank  and  concise  answer  to 
any  question  that  you  have  a  right  to  ask. 
Although  he  was  born  in  North  Carolina, 


AS    A   COLLEGE    GRADUATE 

FROM  SOUTH  CAROLINA  COLLEGE 

reared  in  South  Carolina,  and  has  spent 
most  of  his  working  life  in  Texas,  there 
is  singularly  little  oratory  in  his  make-up. 
He  can  make  a  good  speech  but  he  is 
utterly  incapable  of  an  oration,  and  his 
speeches  are  made  up  of  information,  gar- 
nished with  little  pleasantry  or  emotion. 
He  is  a  sober-sided  man,  but  in  his 
ordinary  conversation  there  is  seldom  a 
ten-minute  interval  without  a  hearty 
laugh.  He  has  a  lot  of  homely  stories  of 
Southern  rural  life  that  he  takes  great 
pleasure  in,  and  no  one  in  Washington 
gets    more    fun    out    of    the    President's 


story-telling  habits  than  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture.  One  of  his  hobbies  is 
talking  with  other  well-informed  men. 
That  is  one  of  his  three  recreations.  The 
other  two  are  golf  and  playing  with  his 
children.  For  one  who  is  not  a  gentleman 
of  leisure  and  who  cannot  give  golf  all  the 
attention  that  it  demands,  he  plays  an 
extraordinarily  good  game.  To  be  more 
specific,  I  saw  him  make  the  last  nine  holes 
at  the  Chevy  Chase  Club  in  Washington 
in  43  and  the  whole  eighteen  in  less  than 
qo.  He  has  been  known  to  make  another 
less  difficult  course  in  76. 

Seven  months  ago  this  self-possessed 
gentleman  moved  smoothly  into  the  office 
of  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  Everything 
went  along  very  quietly.  The  same  pri- 
vate secretary  that  greeted  visitors  when 
Mr.  Wilson  was  Secretary  still  sits  in  the 
outer  office,  though  now  as  chief  clerk  of 
the  Department.  Dr.  Galloway,  who  has 
grown  up  in  the  Agricultural  Department, 
was  promoted  to  Assistant  Secretary. 

A  noticeable  thing  about  the  few 
changes  that  have  occurred  is  that  they 
are  in  a  large  measure  promotions.  Pro- 
fessor C.  F.  Marvin,  the  new  chief  of  the 
Weather  Bureau,  is  a  scientist  of  the 
department  and  his  promotion  received 
the  hearty  approval  of  the  American 
Academy  of  Sciences.  Mr.  L.  M.  Esta- 
brook,  the  new  chief  of  the  Bureau  of 
Statistics,  had  a  record  of  efficient  service 
in  the  department.  It  is  a  definite  policy 
with  the  new  Secretary  to  promote  the 
men  who  have  made  good  records  in  its 
service.  There  have  been  no  sweeping 
changes.  Nothing  has  been  undone.  The 
constructive  work  of  the  previous  Admin- 
istration is  all  intact.  It  is  being  added  to, 
and  incidentally  the  machinery  of  the 
department  is  being  cleaned  up  here  and 
there.  For  example,  there  was  a  dis- 
bursing office  in  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. If  a  bureau  chief  wanted  to 
buy  a  shovel  he  made  out  a  requisition 
and  gave  it  to  this  office.  If  the  requi- 
sition was  correct  it  was  the  disbursing 
officer's  business  to  give  out  the  money. 
But  this  office  had  come  to  take  its  re- 
sponsibilities more  seriously  than  that. 
It  would  investigate  to  see  whether 
the  bureau  really  knew  the  proper  kind 
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WHERE   MR.    HOUSTON    ORGANIZED    A    GREAT   COLLEGE 

WASHINGTON  UNIVERSITY,  IN  ST.  LOUIS,  WHICH  OWES  ITS  PRESENT  CONDITION  AS  AN  EDUCATIONAL  INSTITU- 
TION OF  FIRST  RANK  TO  THE  GENEROSITY  OF  WEALTHY  MEN  WHO  SUPPORT  IT  AND  TO  THE  CONSTRUCTIVE 
ABILITY  OF  CHANCELLOR  HOUSTON 


of  shovel  to  buy  and  the  price  to  pay 
for  it.  This  investigating  took  twenty- 
five  men.  Of  course,  when  you  analyze 
the  situation,  if  a  bureau  chief  is  not  to  be 
trusted  to  spend  money  he  ought  to  be 
dismissed  and  one  who  can  be  trusted 
put  in  his  place.  And,  besides  this,  the 
auditing  was  useless  because  all  the  expen- 
ditures are  carefully  scrutinized  again 
at  the  Treasury  Department.  A  little 
while  ago,  without  any  public  announce- 
ment the  twenty-five  employees  who  were 
doing  a  useless  job  were  transferred  to 
other   places    where    they   were    needed. 


The  Weather  Bureau  also  has  been 
cleaned  up.  It  was  getting  along  all 
right  until  after  the  election  last  November. 
Then  Dr.  Willis  Moore,  its  chief,  aspired 
to  be  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  and  he 
instigated  or  allowed  men  in  his  service 
to  promote  his  candidacy  — in  other  words, 
turned  his  Bureau  into  a  political  organi- 
zation. Members  of  Congress  noticed  and 
resented  this  effort,  and  the  editor  of 
the  Progressive  Farmer  even  sent  an  open 
telegram  to  the  President-elect  charging 
Dr.  Moore  with  misconducting  his  office. 
All  this  made  it  necessary  for  the  new 
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Secretary  to  investigate  the  Weather 
Bureau.  The  investigation  led  to  Dr. 
Moore's  resignation  and  incidentally  to  a 
reorganization  of  that  Bureau  which  will 
mean  a  saving  of  $60,000  or  $70,000  in  the 
estimate  of  next  year's  expenses  of  the 
Agricultural  Department. 

The  method  of  this  reorganization  is 
worth  noticing.  The  Secretary  outlined 
the  general  policy,  but  a  committee  of 
department's  officers  made  the  investi- 
gation and  the  recommendations.  This 
means  that  all  the  members  of  this  com- 
mittee not  only  know  the  problems  of  the 
Weather  Bureau  thoroughly  but  that 
they  are  interested  in  cooperating  with 
it.  In  a  similar  way  every  effort  is  made 
to  cooperate  with  the  other 
departments  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

For  example,  one  of  the 
questions  which  puzzles  the 
few  Congressmen  who  have 
not  introduced  bills  on  the 
subject  and  which  also 
forces  itself  upon  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  is, 
What  ought  the  Govern- 
ment to  do  to  encourage 
the  building  of  good  roads? 
Most  of  the  members  of 
Congress  have  decided  to 
vote  for  some  bill  to  accom- 
plish this  purpose,  so  there 
is  no  use  in  opposing  the  whole  idea.  The 
two  members  of  the  Cabinet  who  are 
vitally  interested  in  the  matter  are  Secre- 
tary Houston  and  Postmaster-General 
Burleson,  who,  incidentally,  have  known 
each  other  since  Mr.  Houston  went  to 
Texas.     They  have  agreed  upon  a  plan. 

"There  are  2,200,000  miles  of  rural 
highways,"  said  Secretary  Houston,  "and 
of  these  1,100,000  miles  are  mail  routes. 
Last  year  an  appropriation  of  half  a 
million  dollars  was  made  to  the  Post 
Office  Department  for  post  road  improve- 
ment. It  was  spent  on  the  'two  to  one' 
plan  —  that  is,  the  state  or  county  or 
township  responsible  for  the  road  that 
was  to  be  improved  had  to  put  up  twice  as 
much  money  as  the  Federal  Government 
furnished.     It  then  did  the  work  with  the 
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the  experts  of  the  Bureau  of  Public  High- 
ways. Not  only  is  construction  done  and 
paid  for  in  this  manner  but  the  mainten- 
ance comes  under  the  'two  to  one'  rule 
and  Federal  supervision  likewise." 

This  plan  insures  proper  maintenance, 
the  lack  of  which  has  nullified  much  of 
the  construction  work  of  the  past.  The 
two  to  one  ratio  is  an  automatic  check 
against  a  raid  on  the  Treasury,  for  no 
community  will  put  up  two  thirds  of  the 
money  for  road  building  unless  it  really 
wants  the  roads. 

'The  experiment  worked  well  last 
year,"  said  the  Secretary,  "and  I  am  in 
favor  of  extending  it." 

There  have  been  one  or  two  other  admin- 
istrative changes  besides 
that  in  the  Weather  Bureau. 
Some  useless  work  in  the 
Bureau  of  Statistics  has 
been  eliminated.  Depart- 
ment Order  39,  which  pre- 
vented the  seizure  of  un- 
wholesome meat  except 
under  certain  restricted 
conditions,  was  rescinded. 
There  are  two  or  three 
more  changes  contemplated . 
One  of  these  changes  con- 
cerns the  famous  Farmers' 
Cooperative  Demonstration 
Work  which,  begun  by  Dr. 
S.  A.  Knapp  and  now  under 
his  son,  grew  up  in  the  Bureau  of  Plant 
Industry. 

"  It  demonstrates  stock  as  well  as 
plants,"  says  the  Secretary.  "It  is  a 
field  agent  of  the  whole  department.  I 
shall  put  Mr.  Knapp  and  his  staff  off 
by  themselves  to  demonstrate  to  the 
farmers  anything  that  they  need  which 
any  bureau  of  the  department  knows." 

It  is  not  so  much  that  these  are  new 
policies;  they  are  chiefly  indications  of 
the  new  Secretary's  administrative  method. 
The  constructive  part  of  the  Secretary's 
programme  begins  with  a  comprehensive 
scheme  to  put  the  information  collected 
by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  within 
the  reach  of  every  farmer  in  the  United 
States  and  to  put  this  information  in  a 
human    form.     The    farmer    can't    solve 


suggestions  and  under  the  supervision  of     his  problems  with  a  pamphlet  or  a  book, 
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and,  helpful  as  pamphlets  and  books  are, 
they  need  a  man  to  interpret  them.  The 
National  Government's  demonstration 
work  proved  this  so  well  in  the  South  — 
where  it  originally  started  to  combat  the 
ravages  of  the  boll  weevil  —  that  a 
demand  for  a  wider  application  of  it  grew 
up  elsewhere  and  finally  found  expression 


«57 

stration  work  of  the  National  Govern- 
ment all  over  the  United  States  would  take 
a  vast  army  of  men.  As  the  Secretary 
expressed  it  in  a  homely  phrase,  There 
would  be  an  agent  of  this  department 
sleeping  by  every  farmer  in  the  country." 
"Of  course,"  he  added  with  a  smile, 
"you  or  I  would  never  abuse  this  situation, 
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in  Congress.  The  Division  of  Farm  Man- 
agement began  work  in  Maine  and  several 
other  Northern  states.  All  the  while  the 
agricultural  colleges  were  also  trying  to 
collect  information  and  get  it  into  the 
hands  of  the  farmers;  and  the  Federal 
Government  was  giving  them  money  to 
help  them  along.    To  push  the  demon- 


but  we  are  not  likely  to  be  here  always. 
''The  demonstration  method  has  proved 
to  be  the  best  way  yet  found  to  get  the 
information  where  it  will  do  the  most  good, 
and  the  agricultural  colleges  all  over  the 
country  are  willing  and  eager  to  be  the 
agents  of  demonstration.  The  thing  to  do, 
it  seems  to  me,  is  to  get  this  department 
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States  will  be  proceeding  upon  well  ma- 
tured plans  made  by  the  experts  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  in  consultation 
with  the  state  college  men  all  over  the 
country  who  know  the  local  needs.  There 
will  be  no  duplication  or  waste  effort. 
Of  course,  the  state  colleges  have  not  a 
trained  force  of  demonstrators  at  present, 
but  neither  has  the  National  Government 
outside  of  the  South.  It  must  be  a  new 
creation  in  any  case. 

The  Secretary  is  already  making  plans 
for  the  state  colleges  to  do  demonstration 
work  under  the  Lever  bill  all  over  the 
country  with  the  cooperation  of  the  Federal 
Department  and  without  the  disadvantage 
of  a  great  Federal  machine. 

Most  agricultural  teaching  in  the  past 
has  stopped  with  the  instructions  concern- 
ing crops  and  cattle.  Successful  agri- 
culture, however,  goes  much  farther  than 
this.  It  takes  in  transportation,  credit, 
marketing,  and  many  other  things.  It 
means  the  organization  of  rural  life.  In 
the  last  six  months  an  organization  com- 
posed of  some  of  the  foremost  economists 
in  the  United  States,  men  like  Prof. 
Thomas  N.  Carver,  of  Harvard,  and  Prof. 
Carl  W.  Thompson,  of  Minnesota,  not 
to  mention  the  Secretary  himself,  has  been 
and  the  state  departments  in  thorough  built  up  in  the  department.  This  means 
cooperation."  that  not  only  will  the  department  have, 

So  saying,  the  Secretary  departed  to  as  it  has  usually  had,  the  best  technical 
appear  before  the  House  Committee  on  information  on  such  subjects  as  crop  raising, 
Agriculture,  there  to  advocate  the  passage  rural  highways,  country  schools,  market- 
of  the  Lever  bill.  This  bill,  introduced  ing,  etc., but  it  will  have  trained  economists 
by  the  chairman  of  the  committee,  has  a  able  to  make  effective  plans  based  upon  this 
great  deal  to  do  with  the  Secretary's  information  for  the  harmonious  develop- 
plans,  for  his  main  programme  is  based  ment  of  all  sides  of  rural  life.  And  the 
upon  its  provisions.  He  and  Chairman  Lever  bill  will  furnish  the  machinery  to 
Lever  had  previously  talked  the  whole  turn  these  plans  into  cash  in  the  farmer's 
matter  over,  and  the  first  official  meeting  pocket  and  comfort  and  convenience  in  his 
of  the  Secretary  and  the  committee  with  home.  Organization  is  the  keynote  of 
which  he  will  have  chiefly  to  deal  found  the  whole  thing.  Organization  enabled 
them  in  hearty  accord.  The  Lever  bill  the  Hookworm  Commission  to  treat  about 
provides  for  an  appropriation  of  $3, 000,000  491,000  people  at  about  a  dollar  apiece, 
to  the  several  state  colleges  to  carry  on  de-     At  a  very  small  expense,  per  man,  inform- 
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monstration  work.  It  requires  every  state 
to  put  up  as  much  money  as  it  gets  from 
the  Government  and  to  submit  all  the 
plans  of  its  work  for  the  approval  of 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.     When  this 


ation,  inspiration,  and  encouragement  can 
make  over  the  life  of  the  men  and  women 
in  most  of  the  agricultural  communi- 
ties in  the  United  States.  If  these  plans 
are  successful,  in  a  few  years  the  Agri- 


law    is    thoroughly    in    operation    nearly     cultural  Department  will  be  giving  much 
all  the  agricultural  work  in  the  United     more   information   on   many   more   vital 
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subjects  to  the  farmers  than  it  ever  has 
before.  The  personnel  of  the  depart- 
ment probably  will  be  much  the  same 
as  it  is  now.  Its  effectiveness  ought  to 
be  doubled. 

There  is  a  story  of  an  incident  in  the 
Middle  West  which,  though  a  little  thing 
in  itself,  has  a  vital  connection  with  the 
whole  plan.  A  member  of  Congress  asked 
the  Secretary  to  get  rid  of  the  department 
agent  who  was  at  work  in  his  district. 
The  Secretary  refused.  But  that  did 
not  end  the  matter.  A  local  attack  was 
begun  on  the  man's  methods  and  this 
attack  hampered  his  work.  The  Secre- 
tary investigated  the  situation,  satisfied 
himself  that  the  agent  was  not  at  fault, 
and  then  wrote  to  the  member  of  Congress 
that  the  work  could  not  be  done  properly 
while  this  attack  was  going  on  and  that 
under  the  circumstances  the  department 
would  withdraw  from  the  district  alto- 
gether. He  mailed  a  copy  of  this  letter 
to  the  Governor  of  the  state  and  the  rest 
of  the  Congressional  delegation  from  that 


state.  They  immediately  notified  him 
that  it  would  not  be  necessary  to  with- 
draw the  agent.  The  state  legislature 
went  even  farther  and  passed  a  unani- 
mous resolution  indorsing  the  department's 
work  in  the  state.  Why  was  it  necessary 
to  fight  a  Congressman  when  the  agent 
might  have  been  simply  transferred?  It 
comes  back  again  to  organization.  Dr. 
Moore's  effort  to  entangle  the  department 
in  politics  destroyed  a  bureau's  organi- 
zation. The  Congressman's  effort  to  in- 
ject politics  into  the  department  would 
have  had  the  same  effect. 

And  the  Secretary  knows  that  his 
broad,  constructive  plans  for  the  organi- 
zation of  rural  life  will  not  bear  fruit  unless 
the  machinery  for  putting  them  in  opera- 
tion is  kept  in  order. 

David  F.  Houston  is  an  economist  by 
profession,  a  student  of  rural  life  by  prefer- 
ence, and  by  instinct  an  organizer. 

In  the  task  now  before  him,  ability  to  or- 
ganize and  administer  are  more  important 
than  anything  else. 
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GIVING   JUDGES  THE   POWER  TO   BE  JUST 

IF  ONE  were  to  attempt  to  state  roughly,  yet  with  substantial 
accuracy,  the  main  difference  between  English  and  American 
systems  of  justice,  it  would  be  this:  The  English  trust  their 
courts;  the  Americans  talk  much  about  judicial  independence 
and  give  their  courts  about  as  much  freedom  as  a  nervous  mother 
gives  to  a  girl  in  her  'teens  —  often  with  the  same  result.  English 
courts,  for  example,  are  permitted  by  Parliament  to  devise  their 
own  methods  of  doing  business,  subject  to  certain  broad  statutory 
enactments.  They  are,  therefore,  almost  entirely  responsible  for 
the  character  and  efficiency  of  their  judicial  practice.  The  English 
people  are  highly  satisfied  with  the  result.  American  courts  for  the 
most  part  have  had  their  method  of  doing  business  prescribed  for 
them  in  detail  by  legislatures  and  are  abused  by  a  long-suffering  public 
for  the  results  which  follow  their  attempt  to  administer  justice  under 
codes  and  statutes  thus  imposed  upon  them. 

As  has  been  indicated  in  a  previous  article,  current  American  law 
reform  on  matters  of  procedure  is  in  large  part  an  attempt  in  one  form 
or  another  (i)  to  induce  American  legislatures  to  give  the  courts  the 
same  broad  powers  which  English  courts  enjoy,  or  (2)  to  induce 
American  legislatures  to  adopt  by  statute  some  of  the  time-saving, 
money-saving  procedure  methods  which  the  freer  English  courts 
have  in  the  course  of  time  from  practical  experience  devised  for 
themselves.     Though  in  a  very  few  states  progress  has  been  made 
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along  the  first  of  these  lines  by  giving  the  courts  large  power  to  enact 
their  own  rules  and  establish  their  own  procedure,  in  the  majority 
of  states  the  main  course  of  reform  in  procedure  at  present  is  the 
enactment  into  American  law  of  English  court  rules. 

On  both  these  lines  of  reform  in  procedure,  American  lawyers  have 
been  very  active  in  their  efforts  in  recent  years.     Let  us  consider  briefly 
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CAN BAR  ASSOCIATION  HELPED  TO  OBTAIN  MANY  VALUABLE  REFORMS  IN 
PROCEDURE   IN  STATE   AND  FEDERAL  COURTS 

certain  of  the  benefits  of  current  English  procedure  which  our  lawyers 
have  studied  and  are  now  seeking  to  adapt  to  American  justice.  The 
common  characteristic  of  the  majority  of  these  reforms,  as  will  appear, 
is  that  they  are  time-savers;  they  eliminate  waste  motion,  which  is  as 
expensive  in  the  courts  as  in  industry.  The  English  courts  have  their 
procedure  so  organized  as  to  concentrate  judicial  energy.  Our  judges 
work  as  hard  as  their  English  brethren,  often  harder,  but  they  work  at 
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less  advantage  and  with  smaller  results,  because  their  energy  is  dissi- 
pated, duplicated,  and  wasted. 

Some  illustrations  of  this  contrast  between  the  concentration  of 
judicial  energy  which  is  characteristic  of  English  justice  and  its 
waste  in  American  courts  will  make  the  situation  clearer.  For  ex- 
ample, in  England,  under  the  rules  of  court  after  a  case  has  begun 
it    is   assigned   to  some  particular  judge  who  conducts  it  from  its 
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very  beginning  until  it  ends  in  final  judgment.  In  New  York  a  hot- 
ly contested  case  may  be  heard  in  part  before  half  a  dozen  judges. 
One  motion  may  be  made  before  one  judge,  another  application  before 
another,  and  so  on  until  possibly  half  a  dozen  judges  have  at  one  time 
or  another  had  to  familiarize  themselves  with  the  details  of  the  case 
before  it  reaches  actual  trial  on  its  merits.  This,  of  course,  is  waste 
motion.     If  a  man  has  business  with  a  corporation  he  generally  tries 
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to  find  some  one  person  in  responsible  authority  to  take  up  his  matter 
for  consideration.  After  seeing  the  president  of  the  company  and 
beginning  negotiation  with  him  it  is  rarely  that  he  goes  to  the  treasurer, 
then  to  the  secretary,  then  to  the  general  manager,  then  to  the  super- 
intendent, and  takes  up  with  them  separately  various  phases  of  his 
affairs.  It  would  be  foolish  for  him  to  attempt  to  do  it,  and  he  could 
not  do  it  if  he  tried.     He  would  be  referred  back  to  the  person  with 
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whom  he  had  begun.  One  of  the  effects  of  this  madhouse  method  in  the 
courts  is  not  only  that  it  wastes  an  endless  amount  of  time  which  judges 
might  better  employ,  but  it  overstimulates  the  ingenuity  of  counsel. 
No  consistent  course  is  necessary  if  the  judge  on  the  fifth  application 
does  not  know  that  the  theories  of  your  rights  which  you  unsuccess- 
fully urged  upon  the  third  and  fourth  judges  were  entirely  different. 
One  cause  of  this  waste  energy  in  practice  in  our  large  cities  is 
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that  miscellaneous  motions  relating  to  a  case,  demands  made  by  one 
party  or  the  other  for  more  detailed  information  as  to  claims  and 
defenses,  for  the  examination  of  an  opponent's  letters  or  papers,  appli- 
cations for  the  examination  of  witnesses,  and  other  preliminary  relief 
pending  trial,  are  made  not  at  one  time,  but  at  various  times  before 
the  case  reaches  actual  trial,  and  these  matters  come  to  various  judges, 
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requiring  each  of  them  to  familiarize  himself  separately  with  the  facts 
of  the  case,  or  at  least  with  the  pleadings  and  the  previous  transactions 
in  the  litigation.  The  enormous  volume  of  such  applications  may  be 
appreciated  from  the  fact  that  in  New  York  County  16,032  litigated 
motions  were  made  last  year,  the  greater  part  of  which  were  applica- 
tions of  this  kind.  In  England,  in  every  action,  these  motions  are 
all  made  to  a  judge  at  the  same  time.     After  the  suit  has  been  started, 
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there  is  a  "summons  for  directions/'  which  brings  the  action  at  a 
given  time  before  him.  Each  party  then  asks  the  judge  to  order 
that  in  this  case  certain  preliminary  rulings  be  made,  directing  one 
party,  for  example,  to  show  certain  papers,  requiring  the  other  party  to 
tell  just  what  the  nature  of  his  claim  or  defense  may  be,  or  to  state 
whether  certain   things   are  disputed   or  not,  so  that  these  prelimi- 
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JUDGE    ADOLPH    J.    RODENBECK 

OF  THE  BOARD  AUTHORIZED  BY  THE  LEGISLATURE  OF  NEW  YORK  TO 
PREPARE  A  SHORT  PRACTICE  ACT  AND  RULES  FOR  THE  SIMPLIFICATION  OF 
CIVIL  PRACTICE    IN    THE    STATE    COURTS 

naries  to  the  main  controversy  are  all  settled  very  briefly  and  appar- 
ently with  a  large  degree  of  satisfaction  to  litigants.  It  is  proposed 
that  we  reform  our  procedure  by  adopting  this  method  so  as  to 
require  all  these  applications  to  be  made  at  the  same  time  to  a  single 
judge  and  that  judge  to  be  the  judge  who  will  hear  the  case  from 
start  to  finish. 

The  recent  New  Jersey  Practice  Act  goes  still  farther.     It  provides 


for  officers  corresponding  to  the  Masters  of  the  Supreme  Court  in 
English  practice,  and  instead  of  making  such  applications  as  in 
England  to  a  judge  these  applications  are  made  to  one  of  these  Mast- 
ers, who  is  called  a  Supreme  Court  Commissioner. 

One  common  complaint  of  the  law's  delay  made  by  business  men 
will  be  largely  obviated  by  the  New  Jersey  practice,  as  it  has  been 


JUDGE    HARRY    OLSON 

CHIEF  JUSTICE  OF  THE  MUNICIPAL  COURT  OF  CHICAGO,  WHICH  WAS 
CREATED  IN  RESPONSE  TO  AN  INTELLIGENT  PUBLIC  OPINION  AND  WHICH 
IS  ONE   OF  THE    MOST    EFFICIENTLY    ORGANIZED    IN    THE    UNITED    STATES 


obviated  in  England,  that  is,  the  practice  of  putting  in  sham  defenses. 
A  merchant  sells  a  bill  of  goods.  There  is  delay  in  its  payment. 
Finally  he  is  compelled  to  bring  suit.  His  lawyer  prepares  a  com- 
plaint, alleging  that  certain  merchandise  was  sold  and  delivered  to 
the  defendant  at  an  agreed  price  or  reasonable  value  for  a  certain 
sum.  The  defendant  puts  in  a  denial.  His  denial  may  be  entirely 
false,  but  in  most  of  our  states  it  entitles  him  to  a  trial  by  jury,  and 
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considerable  delay  is  usually  involved  in  getting  to  trial.  In  the 
meantime,  the  debtor  not  only  has  an  extension  of  credit,  but  is  left 
in  a  position  where  he  can  dispose  of  his  property  and  be  prepared  to 
avoid  payment  when  judgment  has  been  rendered  against  him. 

Let  me  give  an  example:  Some  months  ago  I  brought  an  action 
for  merchandise  which  had  been  sold  by  a  company  to  a  business 


CHIEF    JUSTICE    WILLIAM    McADOO 

OF  THE  MAGISTRATES'  COURT  OF  NEW  YORK  CITY,  WHICH  IS  A  MODEL 
OF  EFFICIENT  ORGANIZATION  FOR  THE  QUICK  AND  BUSINESSLIKE  ADMIN- 
ISTRATION OF  JUSTICE 

man.  The  usual  complaint  was  served.  In  New  York,  as  in  other 
states,  we  are  accustomed  to  number  the  various  paragraphs  in  the 
complaint.  For  example,  let  us  say,  paragraph  2  contains  a  state- 
ment that  between  certain  times  the  plaintiff  sold  and  delivered  to 
the  defendant  merchandise  at  an  agreed  price  of  $1,000.  Now  the 
defendant  in  his  answer  interposed  a  denial  under  oath  in  the  follow- 
ing form:     He  "denies  each  and  every  allegation  contained  in  para- 
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graph  2  of  the  complaint. "  That  means,  of  course,  in  effect  that  he 
denied  that  we  had  sold  him  the  goods  and  delivered  the  goods  to 
him  and  that  the  value  was  so  much  money.  This  was  false,  but  it 
involved,  in  preparation  for  trial,  proof  that  the  goods  had  been  shipped 
from  three  different  localities  to  this  merchant,  the  calling  of  three 
different   employees   to  prove  delivery   and   that   the   full    amount 
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ONE  OF  THE  ORGANIZERS  OF  THE  NEW  AND  PROMISING  AMERICAN 
JUDICATURE  SOCIETY  "TO  PROMOTE  THE  EFFICIENT  ADMINISTRATION 
OF    JUSTICE"   IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 

claimed  had  been  delivered,  and  proof  of  its  reasonable  value.  This 
was  expensive  in  time,  in  annoyance,  and  in  interruption  of  business. 
The  defense  was  a  sham.  On  trial,  after  all  this  trouble  had  been  oc- 
casioned, the  defendant  failed  to  appear.  He  had  no  defence  and  had 
been  simply  sparring  for  time. 

Now  it  may  be  asked,  "If  this  answer  was  false  and  made  under 
oath,  why  was  this  man  not  in  danger  of  a  charge  of  perjury?"  The 
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answer  is  that  practically  there  was  and  is  no  such  danger.  If  by 
any  miracle  a  man  were  indicted  for  having  sworn  to  the  truth  of  a 
piece  of  paper  which  simply  says,  "He  denies  each  and  every  allega- 
tion contained  in  paragraph  second  of  the  complaint/'  the  average 
jury  would  say,  "That  is  not  perjury.  The  man  probably  never  knew 
what  it  was  he  was  swearing  to.  His  lawyer  drew  up  a  paper  which 
did  not  mean  anything;  told  him  it  was  all  right  and  he  took  the 
lawyer's  word  for  it."  No  jury  would  convict  a  man  of  perjury  for 
signing  such  a  paper,  which,  on  its  face,  means  practically  nothing, 
and  does  not  contain  a  single  intelligible  statement,  and  where  the 
falsity  of  the  statement  in  the  paper  which  he  swears  to  has  to  be 
determined  by  the  examination  of  another  paper  which  he  may 
never  have  seen.  The  defect  in  the  law  is  apparent.  The  law  should 
not  permit  lawyers  to  draw  such  answers  or  afford  their  clients  the 
luxury  of  safe  perjury.  The  client  should  be  obliged  to  know  just 
what  he  is  swearing  to  and  thereby  make  the  oath  of  some  value. 
England  does  not  permit  this  kind  of  nonsense.  "It  shall  not  be 
sufficient,"  the  English  Practice  Rules  declare, 

"for  a  defendant  in  a  statement  of  defense  to  deny  generally  the  grounds 
alleged  by  the  statement  of  claim,  or  for  a  plaintiff  in  his  reply  to  deny  gen- 
erally the  grounds  alleged  in  a  defense  by  way  of  counterclaim,  but  each  party 
must  deal  specifically  with  each  allegation  of  fact  of  which  he  does  not  admit 
the  truth.  .  .  .  Thus  if  it  be  alleged  that  he  received  a  certain  sum  of 
money,  it  shall  not  be  sufficient  to  deny  that  he  received  that  particular 
amount,  but  he  must  deny  that  he  received  that  sum,  or  any  part  thereof, 
or  else  set  out  how  much  he  received. " 

There  are  quicker  and  cheaper  ways  of  disposing  of  these  sham 
answers  in  cases  like  my  illustration.  Under  the  New  Jersey  Prac- 
tice Act  this  case  would  be  disposed  of  under  a  rule  which  author- 
izes the  court  to  strike  out  the  answer  and  render  final  judgment 
in  actions  brought  upon  a  contract  unless  "the  defendant  by  affidavit 
or  other  proof  shall  show  such  facts  as  may  be  deemed  by  the  judge 
hearing  the  motion  sufficient  to  entitle  him  to  defense.  The  Eng- 
lish practice  is  even  more  thoroughgoing.  An  English  authority 
describes  the  procedure  thus: 

"  If  the  plaintiff  is  suing  for  a  liquidated  sum,  for  a  tradesman's 
bill,  for  instance,  or  upon  a  promissory  note,  or  even  for  the  rent  of 
premises  or  the  possession  of  land,  he  may  endorse  upon  his  writ  the 
nature  and  amount  of  his  demand.  Immediately  upon  the  entry  of 
appearance  by  the  defendant,   which   must   be  within  eight  days, 
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the  plaintiff  may  take  out  a  summons  for  judgment,  which  is  return- 
able in  four  days.  This  summons  is  heard  before  a  master  and 
immediately  disposed  of,  the  evidence  being  confined  to  a  brief  affi- 
davit by  the  plaintiff  that  the  money  sued  for  is  due  and  payable 
and  that  the  defendant  has  no  defense  to  the  action,  and  the  affidavit 
of  the  defendant  stating  his  defense.  If  the  master  is  of  the  opinion 
that  the  defendant's  affidavit  does  not  disclose  a  meritorious  or 
substantial  cause  of  defense,  he  at  once  gives  judgment  for  the  plain- 
tiff. If  he  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  defendant  has  some  answer  to 
the  plaintiff's  demand,  three  or  four  courses  are  open  to  him:  (a)  He 
may,  if  the  parties  consent,  try  the  case  himself,  in  which  event  the 
hearing  will  be  without  pleadings  and  upon  oral  evidence  in  the 
master's  private  room;  or  (b)  he  may,  whether  the  parties  consent 
or  not,  put  the  case  on  the  short  cause  list  to  be  heard  probably 
during  the  ensuing  week  by  a  judge  in  open  court,  and  in  this  case 
also  without  pleadings  and  upon  oral  evidence;  or  (c)  he  may  give 
leave  to  defend  upon  the  condition  that  the  defendant  forthwith 
pay  the  sum  in  dispute  into  court,  or  unconditionally,  and  in  such 
case  the  action  will  take  its  usual  course. 

"It  will  thus  be  seen  that  in  every  instance  where  the  plaintiff  is 
suing  upon  demands  of  this  nature  (and  in  every  country  the  bulk  of 
litigation  must  be  of  this  character)  final  judgment  may  be  obtained 
within  from  two  weeks  to  a  month  from  the  date  of  the  service  of 
the  writ." 

This  summary  method  of  getting  rid  of  sham  defenses  very  largely 
accounts  for  the  speed  in  which  ordinary  business  litigation  is  con- 
ducted in  England.  In  1907,  in  the  King's  Bench  Division  alone, 
6,635  judgments  were  granted  plaintiffs  under  General  Order  14,  which 
provides  for  immediate  judgment  where  the  defendant  does  not  show 
that  he  has  a  genuine  defense.  The  great  percentage  of  commercial 
litigation  in  England  is  disposed  of  by  judgment  obtained  without  the 
case  coming  before  a  judge  at  all.  More  than  nine  tenths  of  all  civil 
suits  in  England  are  filed  in  the  County  Courts  and  the  City  of  London 
Courts.  For  example,  1,333,960  suits  were  begun  in  these  courts  in 
1907.  Of  these,  38,617  were  tried  by  the  judges  without  a  jury;  only 
929  by  the  judges  with  a  jury,  and  404,448  were  tried  by  the  registers, 
recorders,  or  referees.  Judgments  were  entered  by  default  in  448,037 
cases  and  413,037  were  stricken  out  or  dismissed,  the  court  thereby 
disposing  of  1,305,068  cases  during  the  year.  It  will  be  seen 
that  the  referees  and  registers  in  these  courts  tried  ten  times  as  many 
cases  in  that  year  as  the  judges  themselves  tried. 


It  may  perhaps  be  proper  here  to  say  in  passing  that  one  of  the 
most  frequent  causes  for  a  grossly  unfair  comparison  which  is  often 
made  between  English  and  American  courts  is  due  to  a  difference  in 
the  two  systems  as  to  the  use  of  masters,  registers,  recorders,  and 
referees  in  England  and  of  judges  in  America  for  the  performance  of 
such  business  as  has  just  been  described  and  for  other  routine  and 
formal  duties.  When  we  hear  rhapsodies  on  the  dispatch  of  judicial 
business  by  one  hundred  and  sixty  judges  in  England  we  are  not 
fully  informed  that  their  celerity  is  due  largely  to  the  substantial  elim- 
ination of  jury  trials  and  to  the  cooperation  of  754  referees,  registers, 
and  recorders.  For  example,  the  greater  part  of  the  63,732  orders 
signed  by  judges  in  non-litigated  matters  and  14,914  orders  by  judges 
in  litigated  matters  in  New  York  County  last  year  would  in  England 
have  been  disposed  of  by  persons  exercising  judicial  authority  but 
not  called  judges.  An  actual  comparison  between  the  work  done 
by  an  English  trial  judge  and  a  trial  judge  in  a  similar  court  in  the 
United  States  will  show  that  the  disproportion  in  amount  of  business 
handled  is  nowhere  near  so  great  as  is  currently  pictured.  In  fact, 
the  shoe  is  often  on  the  other  foot.  Judge  William  M.  Gemmill,  of 
Chicago,  in  the  Illinois  Law  Review  for  February,  19 10,  makes  a 
very  striking  comparison  between  the  efficiency  of  English  judges 
and  the  judges  of  Chicago,  which  should  be  carefully  studied  by  those 
who  are  prone  to  undue  severity  in  criticism  of  American  courts. 

It  is  impossible  to  deal  herewith  the  subject  of  procedure  except  in 
generalities.  There  can,  of  course,  be  no  one  system  adapted  to  the 
needs  of  all  our  states.  The  conditions  of  law  practice  in  large  cities 
are  necessarily  unlike  those  in  agricultural  districts  and  sparsely 
populated  states.  Every  state  must  mould  a  system  to  meet  its  own 
requirements.  A  uniform  method  underlying  the  systems  of  pro- 
cedure, a  method  by  which  the  system  is  made  flexible  rather  than 
arbitrary  and  fixed,  is  appropriate  to  them  all,  and  it  is  this  method 
which  is  now  in  process  of  application.  Much  is  being  accomplished 
and  much  remains  to  be  accomplished.  What  is  going  on  all  over 
the  United  States  among  lawyers  is  a  highly  interesting  process  of 
comparing  notes  and  exchanging  ideas  on  this  subject.  Every  state 
has  its  own  special  defects  and  its  own  special  virtues,  and  by  this 
interchange  of  ideas  the  defects  may  be  obviated  and  the  virtues 
more  widely  extended. 

This  process  of  comparing  notes  and  exchanging  ideas  is  well 
evidenced  by  the  proceedings  of  the  State  Bar  Association  in  New  York 
last   year.     By   considerable   labor  and   correspondence   there  was 
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obtained  a  series  of  papers  prepared  by  prominent  lawyers  in  various 
states,  familiar  with  the  workings  in  their  own  courts,  and  presenting 
various  phases  of  procedure  and  practice  in  their  states  for  purposes 
of  comparison.  Two  hundred  printed  pages  of  the  annual  report 
were  occupied  by  these  papers.  In  addition,  a  further  series  of  papers 
is  contained  in  this  volume,  prepared  by  active  New  York  practi- 
tioners, setting  forth  defects  and  proposed  remedies  for  conditions 
which  pertain  more  exclusively  to  practice  in  large  cities.  The 
American  Bar  Association  in  its  annual  reports  of  recent  years  has 
published  like  matter.  The  bar  associations  of  other  states  are 
dealing  with  the  subject  in  the  same  way.  The  volumes  of  the 
reports  of  these  various  associations  are  accessible  one  to  another,  so 
that  to-day  the  bar  associations  of  our  several  states  are  acting  as 
clearing  houses  for  the  dissemination  of  practical  ideas  on  the  reform 
of  judicial  procedure.  Through  this  wide  interchange  of  ideas,  the 
procedure  in  our  various  states  is  being  greatly  improved.  Through 
the  efforts  of  distinguished  lawyers,  through  the  hard  work  of  numer- 
ous members  of  the  bar  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  great  things 
have  already  been  accomplished. 

REFORMS   ACHIEVED   IN   THE    FEDERAL   COURTS 

It  is  wrong  to  consider  this  question  of  reform  in  procedure  as  a 
thing  which  is  entirely  of  the  future.  President  Taft,  for  example, 
left  a  stamp  upon  practice  in  the  Federal  courts  which  is  of  enduring 
value.  Through  his  initiative,  the  equity  rules  of  the  Supreme  Court 
were  revised  for  the  first  time  in  a  century.  The  Court  asked  and 
received  the  assistance  of  leaders  of  the  American  Bar  in  formulating 
these  rules.  They  are  the  work,  not  of  a  legislature  or  of  Congress, 
but  the  combination  of  the  experience  and  ability  of  great  jurists  and 
great  lawyers.  All  the  cases  in  the  Federal  courts  of  the  United  States 
on  the  equity  side  are  affected  by  those  rules,  which  have  been  reformed 
in  a  very  thoroughgoing  fashion  so  as  to  reduce  the  expense  of  equity 
proceedings,  and  especially  in  patent  cases.  The  poor  man  with  a 
patent  can  no  longer  be  compelled  to  forego  his  rights  because  he  can- 
not bear  the  enormous  expense  and  interminable  delay  which  hereto- 
fore was  inherent  in  patent  litigation.  In  his  message  of  December  6, 
19 1 2,  President  Taft  made  still  further  recommendations  which, 
if  carried  out  under  his  successor,  would  be  of  the  greatest  importance. 
The  President  in  that  message  said: 


The  action  of  the  Supreme  Court  has  been  so  drastic  and  so  full  of  apprecia- 
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tion  of  the  necessity  of  a  great  reform  in  court  procedure  that  I  have  no  hesita- 
tion in  following  up  this  action  with  a  recommendation  which  I  foreshadowed  in 
my  message  of  three  years  ago,  that  the  sections  of  the  statute  governing  the 
procedure  in  the  Federal  courts  on  the  common  law  side  should  be  so  amended 
as  to  give  to  the  Supreme  Court  the  same  right  to  make  rules  of  procedure 
in  common  law  as  they  have  since  the  beginning  of  the  court  exercised  in  equity. 
.  .  .  Under  the  statute  now  in  force  the  common  law  procedure  in  each 
Federal  court  is  made  to  conform  to  the  procedure  in  the  state  in  which  the 
court  is  held.  In  these  days  when  we  should  be  making  progress  in  court 
procedure  such  a  statute  makes  the  Federal  method  too  dependent  upon  the 
action  of  state  legislation.  I  can  but  think  it  a  great  opportunity  for  Congress 
to  entrust  to  the  highest  tribunal  in  this  country,  evidently  imbued  with  a 
strong  spirit  in  favor  of  a  reform  of  procedure,  the  power  to  frame  a  model 
code  of  procedure,  which,  while  preserving  all  that  is  valuable  and  neces- 
sary of  the  rights  and  remedies  at  common  law  and  in  equity,  shall  lessen 
the  burden  of  the  poor  litigant  to  a  minimum  in  the  expedition  and  cheap- 
ness with  which  his  cause  can  be  fought  and  defended  through  Federal 
courts  to  final  judgment. 

In  the  various  states,  bar  associations  are  drafting  and  presenting 
to  legislatures  remedial  statutes  on  this  subject  of  procedure.  New 
York,  under  a  law  enacted  in  19 12,  has  a  board  busily  engaged  in  the 
work  of  preparing  a  short  practice  act  and  proposed  rules  for  the 
simplification  of  civil  practice.  This  work  is  in  charge  of  men  whose 
devotion  to  the  subject  deserves  the  highest  praise.  A  preliminary 
report  by  two  members  of  this  board,  Judge  A.  J.  Rodenbeck  and  Mr. 
Adelbert  Moot,  is  a  very  encyclopedia  of  judicial  progress,  filled  with 
suggestions  for  reform,  precedents  from  other  states  and  from  the 
English  courts,  a  report  which  will  be  of  value  not  only  as  a  preliminary 
to  the  work  in  New  York  on  which  this  committee  is  now  engaged 
but  in  similar  efforts  throughout  the  United  States. 

GREAT    LAWYERS    AT   WORK    FOR    REFORM 

To  attempt  to  review  the  specific  reforms  in  Federal  procedure 
which  have  been  obtained  from  Congress  by  the  committee  of  the 
American  Bar  Association,  of  which  Mr.  Everett  P.  Wheeler  is  chair- 
man, would  take  more  space  than  is  at  my  disposal.  The  service  of 
Mr.  Wheeler,  Mr.  Roscoe  Pound,  Mr.  John  D.  Lawson,  and  other 
members  of  that  committee  should  receive  the  grateful  appreciation 
not  only  of  the  American  Bar  but  of  the  American  public.  The 
praise  which  they  deserve  for  service  in  the  broad  field  of  law  reform 
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for  the  Nation  is  equally  deserved  by  the  committee  of  the  Bar  Asso- 
ciation of  the  City  of  New  York,  whose  chairman,  Mr.  Cipriano 
Andrade,  Jr.,  and  whose  secretary,  Mr.  Henry  A.  Forster,  have  been 
indefatigable  in  like  work  for  the  reform  of  procedure  in  the  state. 
In  the  State  Bar  Association,  the  service  of  Judge  A.  T.  Clearwater,  for 
years  chairman  of  its  committee  on  law  reform,  deserves  like  mention. 

It  is  invidious  to  give  names,  for  others  whose  names  are  necessarily 
omitted  have  rendered  service  of  signal  importance.  In  Illinois, 
a  committee  of  the  Bar  Association  has  taken  up  a  long  series  of 
reforms  which  are  now  under  active  consideration  in  that  state, 
involving  both  legislative  action  and  important  changes  in  judicial 
procedure,  through  the  action  of  the  courts  themselves.  The  same 
is  true  of  Missouri.  Louisiana  has  recently  adopted  a  complete  new 
code  of  procedure.  Connecticut  a  few  years  ago  adopted  a  simple 
practice  act  and  court  rules  which  are  working  admirably.  Most 
promising  is  the  recently  organized  American  Judicature  Society, 
whose  purpose  is  to  promote  the  efficient  administration  of  justice  in 
the  United  States.  Its  chairman  is  Mr.  Harry  Olson,  Chief  Justice 
of  the  Chicago  Municipal  Court,  and  on  its  council  appear  the  names 
of  many  distinguished  lawyers. 

To  any  lawyer  who  loves  his  profession,  it  is  impossible  to  con- 
template the  work  which  is  now  being  done  by  lawyers  for  the  public 
service  in  the  reform  of  judicial  procedure  without  a  thrill  of  emotion. 
This  work  from  any  standpoint  of  public  recognition  and  personal 
glory  is  a  thankless  task.  To  the  public  this  effort  has  little  meaning. 
It  will  benefit  greatly  by  its  results. 

Judicial  procedure  has  been  aptly  termed  "the  key  of  the  temple 
of  jurisprudence."  The  vitality  and  very  substance  of  human  justice 
depend  upon  the  ease  with  which  that  key  may  be  turned.  It  is  to 
the  honor  of  the  bar  that  at  this  time  —  when  our  courts  are  being 
subjected  to  criticism,  merited  in  part,  though  largely  unjust  — 
there  is  a  large  body  of  devoted  lawyers  willing  to  give  their  time, 
their  professional  experience,  and  their  skill  toward  the  improvement 
of  the  machinery  of  justice. 

Law  reform  in  England  preceded  by  many  years  the  great  move- 
ment now  advancing  in  America.  It  will  be  interesting  perhaps  to 
note  two  comments  on  English  justice,  one  made  upon  its  condition 
in  the  first  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century  and  the  other  at  its 
close.  Sydney  Smith,  in  1839,  for  the  moment  laid  aside  his  some- 
what supercilious  attitude  toward  America,  and  in  one  of  his  now 
forgotten  essays  makes  this  comment: 

H  1  ^ jgaiaaiaraEiaigjajgisigisisisisisistgnf  


Law  is  cheap  in  America.  In  England  it  is  better,  in  a  mere  pecuniary  point 
of  view,  to  give  up  forty  pounds  than  to  contend  for  it  in  a  court  of  common 
law.  It  costs  that  sum  in  England  to  win  a  cause,  and  in  the  Court  of  Equity 
it  is  better  to  abandon  five  hundred  or  one  thousand  pounds  than  to  contend 
for  it.  We  mean  to  say  nothing  disrespectful  of  the  chancellor,  who  is  an  up- 
right judge,  a  very  great  lawyer,  and  zealous  to  do  what  he  can,  but  we  believe 
the  Court  of  Chancery  to  be  in  a  state  which  imperiously  requires  legislative 
correction.  We  do  not  accuse  it  of  any  malversation,  but  of  a  complication, 
formality,  entanglement,  and  delay  which  the  life,  the  wealth,  and  the  patience 
of  men  cannot  endure.  How  such  a  subject  comes  not  to  have  been  wholly 
taken  up  in  the  House  of  Commons,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  conceive. 

At  the  close  of  the  century,  Mr.  Odgers,  speaking  of  the  English  law 
reforms  which  had  been  accomplished  in  it,  says: 

Justice  is,  in  fact,  done  in  our  law  courts.  No  honest  litigant  of  ordinary 
sagacity  can  now  be  defeated  in  an  action  by  any  mere  technicality,  or  lose 
his  case  through  any  mistaken  step  or  accidental  slip.  Litigation  in  1800  was 
dilatory  and  costly;  now  it  is  cheap  and  expeditious.  To  borrow  the  language 
of  Lord  Brougham,  the  procedure  of  our  courts  was  in  1800  "a  two-edged 
sword  in  the  hands  of  craft  and  oppression;"  it  is  now  the  staff  of  honesty  and 
the  shield  of  innocence. 

The  reforms  in  English  justice  which  took  place  between  these  two 
comments  was  brought  about  to  no  small  extent  by  the  influence  of 
American  law  reform  of  sixty  years  ago.  If  by  a  just  reciprocity  we 
can  now  learn  from  England  matters  which  may  be  incorporated  into 
our  systems  of  law,  we  shall  take  them,  not  without  gratitude,  but 
with  a  certain  sense  of  right. 

"Law,"  says  Bishop  Hooker,  "has  her  seat  in  the  bosom  of  God; 
her  voice  is  the  harmony  of  the  world;  all  things  in  Heaven  and  earth 
do  her  homage,  the  very  least  as  feeling  her  care  and  the  greatest  as 
not  exempt  from  her  power."  This  sonorous  description  of  the  ideal 
of  law  is  meaningless,  is  as  "sounding  brass,  or  a  tinkling  cymbal," 
unless  the  common  processes  by  which  human  justice  is  obtained  are 
made  simple,  unless  it  can  be  had  promptly,  cheaply,  readily,  by  the 
poor  and  humble  as  well  as  by  the  rich  and  powerful. 

Considered  in  this  aspect,  judicial  procedure  is  seen  in  its  true  nature, 
not  a  mere  mystery  of  the  lawyer's  calling,  but  an  essential  element 
in  a  great  American  ideal:  equality  before  the  law. 
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A  RACE  OF  HUMAN  THOROUGHBREDS 

AN    AUTHORIZED    INTERVIEW   WITH 

ALEXANDER  GRAHAM  BELL 

BY 

WALTER  ARCHER  FROST 

WHEN  an  American  tour-  year  on  Beinn  Bhreagh,  and  here  pushes 
ist  brings  his  nerves  to  his  researches  uninterruptedly. 
Baddeck,  Cape  Breton,  His  eager  mind  is  a  veritable  store- 
in  Novia  Scotia,  and  house  of  scientific  finding  and  detail.  He 
tries  to  hurry  a  High-  is  a  devoted  and  insatiable  student.  I 
lander,  he  is  told  that  "th'  day  's  lang:  know  no  man  with  such  universality  of 
you  get  plenty  done/'  For  the  deliberate  interest.  He  begins  his  work  at  one  in  the 
Highlander  has  learned  wisdom  from  the  afternoon  and  continues  until  five;  but 
rugged  hills  he  lives  on,  and  peace  has  his  most  fruitful  study  begins  at  ten  in 
come  upon  him  from  the  cool,  fragrant  the  evening  and  continues  until  three  in 
spruces  which  cover  these  hills  from  their  the  morning.  This  habit  of  night-work 
crests  to  their  bases.  And  before  him  is  of  long  standing:  he  told  me  that  his 
stretches  the  Bras  d'  Or,  a  salt  lake  mornings  were  largely  occupied  by  his 
fifty  miles  long  with  twelve  hundred  miles  pupils  to  whom  he  taught  elocution  in 
of  coastline.  This  is  the  Northern  country:  the  days  when  he  was  inventing  the  tele- 
you're  a  night  and  a  couple  of  hours  phone;  yet,  even  then,  he  recognized  that 
from  Newfoundland.  Then  Labrador!  the  night  was  the  time  best  suited  to  him 
There's  a  heronry  at  the  head  of  the  for  work,  and  the  day  for  sleep.  This 
little  bay  between  Baddeck  and  the  shaggy  habit  of  his  has  proved  suitable  to  him 
shoulder  of  Beinn  Bhreagh;  but  even  the  physically  as  well  as  mentally:  his  hair, 
heronry  goes  to  bed  early.  After  nine  in  mustache,  and  beard  are  snow  white  now, 
the  evening  there's  not  a  sound  on  water  but  his  black  eyes  are  marvelously  clear 
or  land  except  the  music  of  the  cow-bells  and  brilliant;  he  is  nearly  six  feet  in 
among  the  spruces.  height  —  a  fine  body  of  a  man,  even  more 
Perhaps  it  is  this  undisturbed  peace  magnificent  in  his  middle  sixties  than  when 
which  makes  Alexander  Graham  Bell  love  I  first  knew  him,  fifteen  years  ago. 
Cape  Breton  better  than  any  land  he  I  had  gone  to  him  to  find  what  inves- 
knows.  Beinn  Bhreagh  is  the  Gaelic  tigation  was  occupying  him  at  the  pres- 
for  "beautiful  mountain."  It  is  a  moun-  ent.  We  dined  at  half  past  seven.  Ten 
tainous  peninsula,  which  breaks  into  the  o'clock,  the  real  beginning  of  his  working 
Bras  d'  Or  on  three  sides.  Its  seven  period,  found  us  in  his  library.  He  said: 
hundred  acres  have  been  Dr.  Bell's  sum-  "  I  am  studying  eugenics." 
mer  home  for  the  last  twenty  years.  He  Then,  looking  at  me  over  the  bowl  of 
employs  a  scientific  farmer  to  cultivate  the  pipe  he  had  just  filled  with  strong 
a  part  of  the  estate;  but  by  far  the  larger  tobacco,  and  lighted,  he  went  on: 
part  preserves  its  rare,  natural  beauty,  "The  whole  subject  of  eugenics  has 
for  the  man  whom  the  world  knows  as  been  too  much  associated  in  the  public 
the  inventor  of  the  telephone  is  a  Nature-  mind  with  fantastic  and  impracticable 
lover,  to  whom  growing  flowers  are  a  schemes  for  restricting  marriage  and  pre- 
delight,  but  a  cut  flower  as  much  a  source  venting,  the  propagation  of  undesirable 
of  regret  to  him  as  the  cut  finger  of  a  characteristics.  So  that  the  very  name 
child.  Dr.  Bell's  winter  home  is  in  Wash-  'eugenics'  suggests  to  the  average  mind 
ington,  D.  C,  but  he  spends  half  of  every  insanity,  feeble-mindedness,  etc.,  and  an 
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attempt  to  interfere  with  the  liberty  of  the  inferior  parents,  just  as  some  of  the  in- 
individual  in  his  pursuit  of  happiness  in  ferior  are  the  offspring  of  the  superior, 
marriage.  "In  the  case  of  the  superior,  average, 

"But  this  is  cacogenics,  not  eugenics,  and    inferior    persons,    all    three    classes 

It  will  be  more  profitable  to  proceed  in  would  be  represented  in  the  offspring,  but 

the    opposite    direction,    and    investigate  in  different  proportions;  there  would  be 

the  inheritance  of  some    desirable    char-  a   larger  proportion  of  superior  children 

acteristics.     For  ordinances  against  mar-  among  the  offspring  of  the  superior  than  of 

riage  cannot  possibly  stop  the  production  the  average  or  the  inferior,  and  a  larger 

of  the  unfit,  since  the  parents  of  defectives  proportion  of  inferior  among  the  offspring 

in  most  cases  are  perfectly  normal  people,  of  the  inferior.     The  cutting  off  of  the 

The  reasoning  is  unsound  that  concludes  inferior    would    simply    prevent    deteri- 

that  an  ordinance  against  the  marriages  oration    by   lessening   the   production   of 

of  the  unfit  would  have  robbed  the  world  inferior  offspring.     It  would  not  ojj^rate 

of  such  distinguished  epileptics  as  Julius  to  cause  an  improvement  by  an  increase 

Caesar,   Mohammed,  and  probably  Napo-  of  the  superior  element.     Preventing  the 

leon  Bonaparte,  Alexander  the  Great,  and  marriage  of  dwarfs   will    not    produce   a 

St.  Paul.     It  would  simply  have  prevented  race  of  giants, 
them  from  having  children.     Natural  se- 

lection  does  not  and  cannot  produce  new  EVIL  RESULTS  0F  celibate  fellowships 

species  or  varieties,  or  cause  modifications  "A  similar  process  of  reasoning  leads 

of  living  organisms  to  come  into  existence,  to  the  conclusion  that  the  cutting  off  of 

On  the  contrary,   its  sole  function  is  to  the   superior   element   from   reproduction 

prevent    evolution.      In    its    action  it   is  will  retard  the  improvement  of  the  race 

destructive    merely,    not    constructive  —  by   lessening  the  production  of  superior 

causing    death    and    extinction,    not    life  offspring.     I    refer  to  the  establishment, 

and  progression.     Death  cannot  produce  in  some  of  the  older  British  universities, 

life;  and,   though   natural   selection  may  of  celibate  fellowships,  the  annual  grants 

produce  the  death  of  the  unfit,  it  cannot  of  which  are  sufficiently  large  to  support 

produce  the  fit,  far  less  evolve  the  fittest,  the  recipients  in  comfort,  so  as  to  enable 

It  may  permit  the  fit  to  survive  by  not  them   to  devote  their  whole  lives  to  some 

killing  them  off,   if  they  are  already  in  branch  of  literature,  science,  or  art,   un- 

existence;  but  it  does  not  bring  them  into  disturbed    by  the  necessity  of  earning  a 

being,  or  produce  improvement  in  them  livelihood.  Of  course  there  is  great  compe- 

after  they  have  once  appeared.  tition  to  secure  such  prizes,  and  some  of 

the  finest  and    brightest  young  men  are 

most  people  of  good  stock  seiected,  by  competitive  examination,  to 

"As  I  said  in  my  paper  before  the  receive  the  fellowships.  Thus,  young  men 
American  Breeders'  Association  in  1908,  of  the  most  brilliant  intellectual  attain- 
I  believe  that  the  importance  of  the  in-  ments  are  able  to  secure  a  support  for  life 
ferior  is  overrated.  In  any  large  aggre-  — but  only  on  condition  of  celibacy.  The 
gate  of  individuals,  the  vast  majority  will  moment  they  marry  they  lose  their  fellow- 
be  of  the  average  type  of  the  race.  A  ships.  There  are  many  of  these  fellowships, 
few  will  be  notably  superior,  and  few  and,  if  the  plan  has  been  in  operation  for 
inferior.  An  increase  in  the  superior  any  considerable  period  of  time,  it  may  be 
element  seems  to  me  to  be  a  more  impor-  well  for  students  of  eugenics  to  inquire 
tant  cause  than  a  decrease  in  the  infer-  whether  the  establishment  of  these  celi- 
ior  element  in  producing  improvement,  bate  fellowships  in  the  past  has  had  any- 
Even  were  we  to  go  to  the  extreme  length  thing  to  do  with  the  scarcity  of  young 
of  cutting  off  entirely  the  reproduction  men  of  the  highest  intellectual  calibre 
of  the  inferior,  this  would  not  lead  to  an  that  is  so  much  deplored  in  England  to- 
increase  in  the  numbers  of  the  superior,  day.  Whether  it  has  arisen  from  this 
but,  on  the  contrary,  to  a  decrease:  for  source  or  from  another,  the  interests  of 
some  of  the  superior  are  the  offspring  of  the  community  demand   that   such   sup- 
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porting    fellowships    should    be    granted         "The  great  hope  lies  in  the  fact  that 

upon  condition  of  marriage  rather  than  human  beings  possess  intelligence  and  a 

in  consideration  of  celibacy.  desire  that  their  offspring  shall  be  fully 

up  to  the  average  of  the  race  in  every  par- 

TO    PROMOTE    DESIRABLE    MARRIAGES  +1V„l„r-     ;t  ^<-    ?„A^A     „  '  XT 

ticular,  it  not,  indeed,  superior.  No  man 
"Pursuing  the  end  sought  by  eugenics,  desires  that  his  children  shall  be  weak, 
as  opposed  to  cacogenics:  if  we  make  the  sickly,  or  defective,  or  in  any  way  inferior 
promotion  of  desirable  marriages  our  in  physical  or  mental  endowments.  There- 
goal,  and  relegate  interference  with  mar-  fore,  a  sentiment  prevails  which  is  emi- 
riage  to  a  subordinate  position,  the  pub-  nently  favorable  to  voluntary  compliance 
lie  will  gain  a  truer  conception  of  the  aims  with  plans  that  appeal  to  reason  and 
and  the  purposes  of  the  persons  engaged  sound  judgment.  The  mere  dissemin- 
in  eugenical  work.  And,  understanding  ation  of  information  concerning  those 
the  purpose  better,  the  public  will  more  conditions  which  result  in  superior  or  in 
intelligently  cooperate.  Of  course,  it  is  inferior  offspring  would  itself  tend  to  pro- 
important  to  prevent  undesirable  mar-  mote  the  production  of  the  superior  and 
riages;  but  my  point  is  that  our  endeavors  to  lessen  the  production  of  the  inferior, 
should  be  directed  mainly  to  encouraging  "  Knowledge  is  what  is  wanted,  and  the 
desirable  marriages  —  the  positive  side  dissemination  of  knowledge  among  the 
of  the  question  rather  than  the  negative,  people.  There  is  a  wide  field  here  for 
'The  name  'eugenics*  was  suggested  by  some  great,  national  organization  or  so- 
Francis  Galton  for  the  group  of  facts  and  ciety  devoted  to  the  increase  and  the 
lines  of  investigation  constituting  the  diffusion  of  knowledge  of  eugenics.  If 
science  of  being  well-born.  Galton  de-  the  conditions  that  produce  undesirable 
fines  'eugenics'  as  'the  study  of  agencies  offspring  could  be  authoritatively  stated, 
under  social  control  that  may  improve  prudential  restraints  would  arise  in  cases 
or  make  sure  the  racial  qualities  of  future  where  defective  offspring  were  apt  to  be 
generations,  whether  physical  or  mental.'  produced.  Where  the  general  intelli- 
It  is,  in  short,  the' art  of  selective  breed-  gence  of  the  individuals  concerned  is  at 
ing  and  the  science  on  which  it  depends  fault,  or  they  fail  fully  to  understand 
extended  to  the  human  race.  This  differ-  their  duty  toward  the  community,  an- 
ence  must  obtain,  however:  in  selective  other  check,  far  more  efficient  than  any 
breeding  of  animals  or  plants,  the  indi-  legal  restriction,  comes  into  play  —  pub- 
vidual  is  passive  in  the  hands  of  the  lie  opinion,  the  compelling  force  of  which 
breeder,  whereas,  in  human  beings,  the  few  can  resist, 
enlightened  will  of  the  individual  must  be, 
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in  the  long  run,  the  chief  element  in  selec-  ' 

tion.  If  the  individual  were  to  be  pas-  "Legal  prohibition  of  marriage  should 
sive  in  the  hands  of  science,  the  power  of  be  resorted  to  only  in  cases  where  there 
initiative,  the  finest  of  all  human  qualities,  could  be  no  manner  of  doubt  that  the 
would  tend  toward  elimination.  For  this  community  would  suffer  as  the  result 
reason  this  fine  art  of  selective  breeding  of  the  marriage  concerned.  Where  doubt 
under  skilled  hands  will  never  be  a  force  does  exist,  the  community  has  no  right 
in  human  development.  Our  selections  to  interfere  with  this  most  sacred  and 
of  the  best  —  physically,  morally,  what-  personal  of  all  relations;  and  morality  in 
ever  it  may  be  —  must  take  some  in-  the  community  would  unquestionably  be 
direct  form.  Race  improvement  must  more  promoted  by  affording  the  widest 
look  to  social  control  for  its  elements  of  possible  liberty  of  marriage  than  by  re- 
selection  and  segregation,  the  external  stricting  it.  After  all,  the  interests  of 
elements  in  evolution,  while  the  internal  the  community  are  affected  not  so  much 
elements, described  by  the  terms 'variation'  by  the  fact  of  a  marriage  as  by  the  pro- 
and  'heredity',  are  potent  in  human  life,  duction  of  undesirable  offspring.  The 
whatever  its  station,  as  they  are  potent  only  reason  why  legislation  against  mar- 
in  the  lives  of  plants  and  animals.  riage  should  be  considered  at  all  lies  in 
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the  fact  that  we  cannot  well  legislate  diet;  others  had  eaten  quantities  of  meat; 
against  the  production  of  offspring.  Un-  some  had  never  used  intoxicating  liquors; 
fortunately,  prohibition  of  marriage  does  others  always  had.  The  only  thing  these 
not  necessarily  prevent  the  production  very  old  men  had  in  common  was  their 
of  offspring.  It  is  surely  advisable  that  longevity  which  had  been  handed  down 
the  children  born  in  a  community  should  to  them  by  their  ancestors, 
have  legal  fathers  and  mothers  wherever  "  I  have  said  that  these  very  old  men 
it  is  possible.  Public  opinion  and  the  had  inherited  their  longevity  from  their 
desire  of  all  persons  to  have  healthy  off-  ancestors;  and  statistics  have  determined 
spring  would,  in  my  judgment,  be  a  more  beyond  question  that  longevity  is  an  in- 
powerful  deterrent  to  the  production  of  heritable  quality.  But  how  shall  we  dis- 
undesirable  offspring  than  a  compulsory  cover  what  people  have  this  desirable 
process  of  law.  Throw  wide  the  gates  quality?  And  how  bring  them  together 
of  marriage  and,  where  children  are  pro-  after  we  have  discovered  them?  Here, 
duced,  close  tight  the  doors  of  divorce,  again,  we  find  Nature  collaborating  with 
Without  going  to  extremes,  I  would  say  man  for  the  up  building  of  mankind,  for 
that  the  interests  of  the  community  de-  the  descendants  of  long-lived  parents  are 
mand  that  we  make  marriage  easy,  and  proud  of  their  inheritance,  and  inevitably 
divorce  difficult.  make  it  known.  It  remains  for  public 
"  How  can  we  make  the  desirable  marry  opinion  to  awaken  them  to  the  need  of 
one  another?  By  encouraging  them  to  marriage  between  desirable  and  desirable, 
realize  the  value  to  the  community,  to  i.  e.,  between  those  possessing  the  quality 
their  future  children,  and  to  themselves,  of  longevity  or  any  other  desirable  quality, 
of  making  such  marriages;  further,  by 
affording  them  the  support  of  public 
opinion  in  their  particular  community  that  "  By  the  marriage  of  the  desirable  with 
in  the  interest  of  the  race  they  should  the  desirable,  through  a  number  of 
marry  and  have  offspring.  For  example,  successive  generations,  we  shall  create  a 
in  the  case  of  persons  having  the  desirable  small  body  of  prepotent  stock.  It  will 
quality  of  longevity  in  their  inherited  be  impossible  that  the  prepotent  individ- 
qualities:  encourage  them  to  appreciate  uals  will  marry  exclusively  among  them- 
the  value  of  their  desirable  quality.  How  selves;  some  of  them,  at  least,  if  not  the 
may  we  ascertain  whether  or  not  people  majority,  will  marry  normal  or  average 
have  this  desirable  quality  of  longevity?  people,  for  the  reason  that  such  constitute 
Look  into  their  ancestry.  It  is  true  that  a  the  vast  mass  of  the  community.  But 
short  life  does  not  necessarily  mean  a  poor  the  offspring  of  their  marriages  with  the 
constitution.  But  unquestionably  any  average  people  will  be  largely  of  the  de- 
man  who  lives  to  old  age  has  a  good  con-  sirable  type.  In  this  way,  a  small  nucleus 
stitution.  The  very  fact  of  his  living  of  the  prepotent  stock  will  affect  the  whole 
on  into  old  age  is  proof  positive  of  the  population.  It  will  lead  to  a  vast  in- 
resisting  power  of  his  victorious  vitality:  crease  in  the  number  of  desirables  born, 
disease  has  overcome  his  fellows,  but  not  and  raise  the  general  level  of  desirableness 
him;  he  has  come  through  epidemics  and  in  the  entire  community, 
plagues  unscathed  —  and  the  tough  "It  is  to  the  interest  of  the  community 
strength  of  his  constitution  alone  has  that  desirables  should  marry  desirables, 
carried  him.  Of  a  considerable  number  of  and,  further,  that  they  should  marry 
centenarians  examined  comparatively  early,  and  have  large  families.  Let  this 
recently,  it  was  discovered  that  some  of  sentiment  be  so  widely  spread  as  to  con- 
them  were  in  the  habit  of  sleeping  many  stitute  public  opinion,  and  it  will  be  felt 
hours  a  night,  and  others  only  a  very  few;  universally  that  the  community  can  as- 
some  of  these  very  old  men  had  never  sist  by  giving  desirable  people  the  prefer- 
used  tobacco  in  their  lives;  others  of  them  ence  in  appointments  that  yield  an  in- 
had  used  it  habitually  from  their  early  come  sufficient  for  the  support  of  a  family, 
years;   some   had   observed   a  vegetarian  It  should  be  a  matter  of  public  sentiment 
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that    (i)   important   positions   should   be  the    human    race.      So    the    withdrawal 

awarded  to  desirable  persons;  (2)  to  de-  from  reproduction  of  those  persons  who 

sirable  persons  who  are  married;  and  (3)  do  not  possess  this  characteristic  would 

to  desirable  persons  who  are  married  and  naturally   lead   to   an   increasing  propor- 

have  families.     Such  positions  should  be  tion  of  altruistic  individuals    in    succes- 

made   permanent   for   married   desirables  sive    generations.     The    modern    cry    of 

who  have  offspring  to  support,   and   only  'race-suicide/  therefore,    is  a    recognition 

temporary  for  married  desirables  having  of  fact,  and  a  cause  for  our  modern  growth 

no  offspring.     This  plan  could  be  put  into  of  altruism. 

operation  easily  in  the  case  of  govern-  "Sympathy,  too,  is  another  character- 
mental  appointments  made  under  civil  serv-  istic  of  our  age.  Sympathy  for  the  un- 
ice  rules.  Federal,  state,  and  municipal  po-  fortunate  has  been,  and  still  is,  on  the 
sitions,  supported  at  public  expense,  increase.  We  care  for  our  weaklings,  and 
should  be  used  in  the  public  interest  in  are  profoundly  touched  by  the  sufferings 
this  manner.  of  others,  and  we  desire  effectively  to 
..,   »„..  ^   .,-^w^w  help  them.     It  was  not  until  the  nine- 

AN    AGE    OF   ALTRUISM  .      K.,                          ,,           ...           .   .,                        , 

teenth  century  that  this  spirit  appeared 

"Of  course,    this   presupposes   distinct  in    any    widespread    form.     The  Greeks 

altruism  on  the  part  of  the  individual  as  and  the  Romans  had  very  little  of  it;  and 

well  as  on  the  part  of  the  community,  the  Spartans  actually  killed  their  unfor- 

And  the  growth  of  altruism  is  perhaps  the  tunate  children:  the  blind,  the  deaf,  and 

most  characteristic  fact  of  our  age.     And  the  dumb  were  cast  from  a  cliff  in  very 

I  can  see  one  cause  for  the  growth  of  al-  early    life.    Altruism    is     a     quality     so 

truism  in  the  increasing  tendency  among  identified  with  human  beings  that  it  has 

modern,    civilized    races    to    have    small  often  been  called  the  spirit  of  humanity; 

families  or  no  families   at   all.     A   great  and    humane    impulses    have    grown    so 

cry  has  been  raised  against  what  has  been  among  civilized  races  that  we  extend  our 

called  the  spirit  of  'race-suicide'.       But  sympathies  even  to  animals,  a  thing  un- 

there  is  a  good  as  well  as  a  bad  side  to  dreamed  of  in  the  earlier  ages  of  the  world. 

the  question:  the  diminution  in  the  papu- 
la ..         •      u    1           A     4.                  4.    •            a  INTELLIGENCE    AND   A    BETTER    RACE 

lation  is  balanced,  to  a  certain  and  very 

positive   extent,   by   the   improved   char-  "Then,  again,  the  spread  of  intelligence 

acter  of  the  offspring  that  are  produced,  among  civilized  races  is  most  noteworthy. 

That  is  to  say,  if  the  people  who  do  not  There  never  was  a  time  when  so  large  a 

love   children   enough    to    produce    them  proportion  of  the  people  manifested  in- 

leave  no  descendants  behind  them,  it  is  telligence.     This  is  not  a  mere  matter  of 

certain  that  the  offspring  born  in  the  com-  environment  or  of  education.     Education 

munity  are  more  largely  the  produce  of  is  successful  only  when  natural  and  in- 

those   who   do   love   children;   and   these  born.     Heredity  certainly  has  something 

children  will,  of  course,  inherit  the  qual-  to  do  with  it.     Unquestionably  there  is  a 

ities  of  their  parents  —  these  children   of  process  going  on  in  the  world  that  is  fav- 

parents    who    loved    children    will     want  orable  to  the  growth  of  intellectual  powers; 

children  of  their  own.  and  we  can  see,  in  many  cases,  how  Nature 

"Scientific    men     recognize    that     the  has  worked  to  favor  the  survival  of  the 

spirit  of  altruism  originated  in  the  evolu-  races   possessing   the   highest    degrees   of 

tion   of   the   mother   yielding   sustenance  intelligence.     For,   if  we   look   back  into 

from  her  own   body  for  the   support   of  the  distant  past,  when  man  was  in  a  sav- 

her    helpless    offspring.     On    account    of  age  condition,  we  can  see  the  beginnings 

the  prolonged  period  of  helplessness  in  the  of  one  process  that  is  still  continuing:  in 

case  of  the  human  infant,  it  is  obvious  that  those  days,  as  at  the  present  time,  man 

few  would  survive  unless  love  and  ten-  pressed   closely  upon   his  means  of  sub- 

derness  for  the  helpless  became  a  character-  sistence,  and  there  was  a  struggle  for  ex- 

istic  of  the  human  mother.     This,  I  say,  istence    among    the    races    of    mankind. 

is  believed  to  be  the  origin  of  altruism  in  Then,  in  some  small  tribe  appeared  a  man 
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with  intelligence  enough  to  invent  a  new  "We  are  familiar  with  the  prepotency 

weapon  —  a  bow  and  arrow  in  place  of  of    the     thoroughbred     among    animals. 

a  stone  and  a  club.     The  tribe  which  had  Indeed,  it  is  mainly  through  the  use  of 

produced     this     man     had     intelligence  thoroughbreds  that  we  improve  our  stock 

enough  to  adopt  the  new  weapon,   and  of  domestic  animals.     In  the  case  of  men 

instantly    that    tribe    became    victorious  and    women    who    are    thoroughbred    in 

over  the  tribes  which  were  not  sufficiently  respect  to  the  point  of  superiority,  it  is 

progressive    to   change    their   method    of  obvious  that  their  descendants,  spreading 

armament  from  the  stone  and  the  club  to  out  among  the  population  and   marrying 

the    bow    and    arrow.       So     from     the  into    average    or    inferior    families,     will 

earliest  times  down  to  the  present    the  prove    prepotent    over    their    partners  in 

best  weapons  of  warfare    have  appeared  marriage  in  affecting  the  offspring,   thus 

among  the  most  intelligent  races.     People  leading  to  an  increase  in  the  proportion 

of  low  intelligence  could  neither  build  a  of  superior  offspring  produced  from  the 

dreadnaught  nor  use  one;  and,  in  an  armed  average  or  inferior  with  whom  they  have 

conflict,  victory  largely  goes  to  those  who  mated.     Thus,  not  only  will  the  propor- 

have  the  finest  weapons,  and  extinction  tion  of  superior  offspring  produced  by  the 

is  the  portion  of  those  less   ably   armed,  community  as  a  whole  be  increased,  but 

"And  not  only    through    warfare   has  the  level  of  superiority  in  the  superior 

intelligence    been   fostered:    consider   the  class  will  also  be  raised.     There  will  be  a 

intelligent  conquest  of  disease.     Take  vac-  general  advance  in  the  possession  of  de- 

cination,  for  example:  only  the  peoples  sirable  qualities  all  along  the  line  from  the 

sufficiently    intelligent    to    avail    them-  lowest   up  to  the  highest.    And  this  is 

selves  of  vaccination  survived  the  ravages  what  we  mean  by  the  improvement  of  the 

of   smallpox;   those   who   lacked   the   in-  species.     I    believe   that   this   result   will 

telligence  to  submit  to  vaccination  were  follow  from  the  simple  process  of  recog- 

swept  away.     The  fittest  survived,  again,  nizing  desirable  qualities  when    we    see 

"Again,    when     I     consider    the    vast  them,  placing  upon  them  sufficient  pre- 

numbers    of   persons    of    the    submissive  mium  to  encourage  their  cultivation  by  the 

type  of  mind  who  were  withdrawn  from  individuals  who  possess  them,  beingwarned 

the  population  during  the  Middle  Ages  by  by  the  example  of  Nature's  course  from 

the    influence    of    the    Roman    Catholic  the  beginning,  and  promoting  the  marriage 

Church,     I   perceive  a  case  of  selection,  of  desirable  with  desirable,  superior  with 

upon  a  large  scale,  favoring  the  growth  of  superior,    without    resort     to     legislative 

independently  minded  people,  and  hinder-  restrictions  upon  marriage  to  reduce  the 

ing   those   of   the    submissive    type:    the  production  of  the  inferior, 

number  of  celibates  during  those  ages  was  "The  problem  of  improving  a  race  of 

so  great  as  to  afford  a  cause  for  the  Re-  human  beings  is  a  most  perplexing  one 

formation  and  the  beginning  of  the  scien-  to   handle.     The   process   must    be   slow 

tific    period.     Nature    has    fostered    the  where  the  forces  concerned  act  from  within 

superior  peoples  and  has  made  the  most  and  are  not  amenable  to  control  from  with- 

desirable  qualities  the  most  lasting.  out.     Under  the  best  conditions,  it  will 

require    several    generations    to    produce 

PREPOTENCY  THE    KEY  TO   THE    PROBLEM  ^.^  ^^        But  ^  the  United  States 

"Superior  individuals  on  the  whole  we  have,  in  the  new  blood  introduced 
have  a  larger  proportion  of  superior  off-  from  abroad,  an  important  means  of  im- 
spring  than  the  average  of  the  race.  Of  provement  that  will  act  more  quickly  and 
course,  in  cases  where  both  parents  are  is,  as  well,  eminently  susceptible  to  con- 
superior,  the  prepotency  is  increased.  It  trol.  All  the  nations  of  the  world  are 
is  still  further  increased  where  all  the  four  contributing  to  our  population,  and  now 
grand-parents  are  superior;  and,  where  and  now  only  we  have  the  opportunity  of 
three  or  four  generations  of  ancestors  studying  the  process  of  absorption  before 
have  all  been  individually  superior,  a  it  is  complete.  Why  should  not  Congress 
thoroughbred  will  be  produced.  provide  for  an  ethnical  survey  of  the  peo- 
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pie  of  the  United  States?  We  should  then  be  the  evolution  of  a  higher  and  nobler 
have  definite  and  reliable  information  type  of  man  in  America  and  not  the  de- 
concerning  those  foreign  elements  which  terioration  of  the  Nation, 
are  beneficial  to  our  people  and  those  "To  this  end,  the  process  of  evolution 
which  are  harmful.  The  grand  spectacle  should  be  carefully  studied  and  then  con- 
is  presented  to  our  eyes  of  a  new  people  trolled  by  suitable  immigration  laws  tend- 
being  gradually  evolved  in  the  United  ing  to  eliminate  undesirable  ethnic  ele- 
States  by  the  mingling  together  of  the  ments  and  to  stimulate  the  admission  of 
different  races  of  the  world  in  varying  elements  that  can  be  assimilated  readily 
proportions.  It  is  of  the  greatest  con-  by  our  population  and  that  tend  to  raise 
sequence  to  us  that  the  final  result  should  the  standard  of  manhood  here." 
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E.  C.  SIMMONS 


<<i 


WHO   HAS    BUILT   A    BUSINESS    OF    #20,000,000    A    YEAR       BY   NINE    PARTS  OF 
SALESMANSHIP   AND   ONE    PART   OF  GENERAL   MANAGEMENT*' 

BY 

EDWARD  MOTT  WOOLLEY 

FOR  reliable  detailed  information  to  his  Information  Department.  In  fact 
concerning  the  business  outlook  he  did  so  in  connection  with  this  article, 
in  any  town  or  county  in  the  And  yet  in  reality  the  Information  De- 
United  States,  consult  the  E.  partment  is  salesmanship  itself  —  very 
C.  Simmons  hardware  house  in  unusual  salesmanship  —  because  the  sales 
St.  Louis.  Of  course,  it  might  not  furnish  information  gathered  by  this  house  is  so 
you  the  information  you  desire,  because  complete  that  it  often  outranks  the  Gov- 
it  is  not  doing  this  sort  of  thing  as  a  pub-  ernment's  census.  Besides,  this  depart- 
lic  enterprise;  but  it  has  the  facts,  just  the  ment  of  the  Simmons  business  is  so  rapid 
same,  and  could  give  them  if  it  chose,  in  its  operations  that  the  cumbersome 
The  Simmons  organization  includes  an  methods  of  the  Government  have  no 
Information  Bureau  that  represents  the  standing  by  comparison, 
highest  development  of  the  art  of  busi-  Years  ago,  when  the  business  was  small 
ness  analysis.  and  he  was  struggling  to  establish  a 
If  you  were  to  ask  Mr.  E.  C.  Simmons  wholesale  hardware  trade  on  a  big  scale, 
how  his  house  has  so  long  sustained  the  Mr.  Simmons  felt  the  need  of  knowing 
great  success  he  built  up  for  it,  probably  more  about  the  communities  in  which  he 
he  would  put  salesmanship  first  —  for  he  was  trying  to  sell.  He  had  some  travel- 
believes  that  salesmanship  constitutes  ing  salesmen  out,  and  they  knew  their 
90  per  cent,  of  the  success  of  business  territories  fairly  well,  but  there  was  no 
generally.  The  buying  and  the  house  organized  method  of  concentrating  this 
organization  and  all  the  other  elements  information  in  the  house  itself, 
go  to  make  up  the  remaining  10  per  cent.  It  was  this  need  that  resulted  in  the 
If  merchants  get  out  and  hustle  and  sell  building  up  of  the  present  system  of  re- 
their  goods,  all  the  lesser  details  of  man-  ports,  tabulations,  and  analyses  —  by 
agement  will  fall  into  line.  But,  incident-  which  the  company  is  guided  to  a  large 
ally,  Mr.    Simmons   might   call   attention  extent  in  its  buying  and  sales  operations. 
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Probably  many  a  little  business  house  of 
to-day  might  be  big  if  it  had  known  more 
from  time  to  time  about  its  field.  Cer- 
tainly the  Simmons  house  is  big,  perhaps 
the  biggest,  wholesale  hardware  concern 
in  the  world;  and  much  of  its  growth  has 
been  due,  undoubtedly,  to  its  relentless 
methods  of  knowing  things. 

In  the  first  place  take  crops.  Every 
merchant  knows  that  good  or  bad  crops 
determine  good  or  bad  sales  possibilities. 
There  are  between  four  and  five  hundred 
Simmons  traveling  salesmen,  and  they 
cover  every  state  and  county  in  the  Union, 
as  well  as  various  foreign  lands.  On  the 
first  of  June,  just  for  example,  the  house 
sends  out  letters  and  telegrams  to  these 
salesmen,  instructing  them  to  write  a 
report  on  June  10th,  giving  the  condition 
of  the  crops  in  their  territories. 

MAPPING     BUSINESS     INFORMATION 

These  reports  come  in  and  are  tabu- 
lated and  dissected.  Then  the  figures 
are  translated  into  colors  and  transferred 
to  a  big  wall  map,  labeled  "  General 
Conditions/'  Pink  means  good,  green 
stands  for  fair,  and  yellow  tells  a  story  of 
disaster.  Thus,  one  of  these  periodic 
maps  showed  Colorado  with  two  yellow 
areas,  each  relatively  small.  Wyoming 
had  a  big  splash  of  yellow,  though  in  the 
northern  and  northeastern  portions  there 
were  pink  spots.  New  York  State  was 
nearly  all  pink,  but  i^  had  green  dots 
here  and  there.  California  was  half  pink, 
half  yellow. 

The  map  also  showed,  in  black  letter- 
ing, district  by  district,  the  particular 
crops  that  predominated.  The  coloring 
and  the  lettering  together  gave  a  bird's-eye 
view  of  the  condition  of  the  Nation's 
crops  on  June  10th. 

Of  what  practical  value  was  all  this? 
Well,  for  example:  Up  in  the  Dakotas 
the  hay  crop  loomed  big;  down  farther 
south  there  was  very  little  hay  in  sight. 
The  natural  deduction  was  that  these 
southerly  regions  would  call  on  the  north- 
erly ones  for  hay.  This  would  mean  a 
demand  in  the  Dakotas  for  the  wire  used 
in  baling,  and  it  would  mean  a  lack  of 
such  demand  where  the  hay  crop  showed 
yellow  on  the  map. 


The  Simmons  house  bought  wire  ac- 
cordingly —  bought  a  lot  of  it  for  the 
Dakotas,  and  got  it  ahead  of  a  sharp  jump 
in  price.  But  it  did  not  buy  any  wire  for 
the  yellow  spots,  and  did  not  waste  any 
salesmanship  trying  to  sell  wire  where 
it  knew  the  need  was  for  hay  instead. 

Besides,  all  the  yellow  spots  in  hay, 
taking  the  country  over,  showed  the  ag- 
gregate hay  failure,  and  all  the  pink  hay 
spots  showed  the  successes.  The  differ- 
ences revealed  the  total  crop.  And  on 
the  back  of  the  map  were  tabulated  com- 
parative statistics  covering  a  period  of 
five  years.  Spring  and  winter  wheat 
were  tabulated,  too,  and  oats  and  cotton. 

Another  map  in  this  same  series  was 
made  two  weeks  later  and  showed  a  dis- 
tinct change  for  the  worse  in  some  of  the 
areas.  Then  on  July  12th  an  improve- 
ment was  shown;  but  July  29th  revealed 
the  shadow  of  a  warning.  A  summary 
was  typewritten  on  the  back  of  the  map: 

General  conditions  in  Missouri,  Kansas,  and 
Oklahoma  are  not  nearly  as  good  as  on  July 
1 2th,  due  to  damage  to  corn  by  drought  and 
hot  winds.  Damage  in  Kansas  and  Oklahoma 
was  very  great,  and  though  damage  in  Missouri 
was  considerable  there  are  some  parts  of  the 
state  that  will  raise  good  crops,  namely,  the 
northwestern  portion  bounded  by  Sedalia  on 
the  south  and  Moberly  on  the  east;  also  the 
southeastern  part  of  the  state.  The  eastern 
part  will  raise  a  fair  crop.  The  pastures  in 
Kansas  are  suffering,  and  some  cattle  are 
already  being  shipped  out  of  the  country. 
Cotton  prospects  continue  good  in  southern 
Oklahoma  and  southeastern  Missouri,  but 
rain  is  needed. 

Every  part  of  the  United  States  is 
analyzed  and  mapped  in  the  same  way 
as  the  season  progresses. 

SWAMPS    AND    AX    HANDLES 

Another  map,  in  a  different  series,  is 
called  the  Development  Map.  It  shows, 
in  colors,  the  swamp  lands  of  the  various 
states,  the  forests,  the  dry-farming  dis- 
tricts, the  truck  farms,  etc.  As  changes 
occur  in  these  regions  the  salesmen  re- 
port them  on  the  blanks  used  in  this 
great  reporting  system.  The  Informa- 
tion Department  then  changes  the  des- 
gnations  on  the  map  by  cutting  down  or 
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enlarging  the  colored  areas  and  altering  statistics  are  on  file  among  the  Informa- 

the  figures  to  correspond.  tion  records,  but  there  on  the  map  is  the 

You  see,  the  tools  and  other  hardware  story  of  Scott's  territory,  briefly  outlined, 

used  in  a  swamp  or  in  a  forest  are  not  It   is   the   same   with   every   salesman, 

just  the  sort  used  in  a  town  or  on  a  farm.  He  must  measure  his  territory,   product 

And  the  quantity  of  goods  required  in  a  by  product,  and  report  the  relative  im- 

given  area  may  increase  suddenly  as  that  portance  .of  every  item.     A  study  of  this 

area   is  developed.     If  a   hundred   thou-  map  gives  one  a  minutely  detailed  story 

sand  acres  are  reclaimed  in  Florida,  and  of  mercantile,  industrial,  and  agricultural 

another    hundred     thousand     acres     put  America.     If  the  house  wants  a  business 

under  irrigation  in  Arizona,  and  still  an-  photograph   of   any   slice   of   the   United 

other  hundred  thousand  acres  of  forest  cut  States,  it  finds  the  picture  on  the  map. 

and  put  into  vegetables  in  Virginia,   the  Curious  stories  are  told  by  these  pictures, 

aggregate  fact  may  make  quite  a  differ-  As  you  run  your  eyes  over  the  patchwork 

ence,  say,  in  the  quantity  of  ax  handles  on   the  map   you  discover  territories  in 

the    Simmons    house    must    provide.     As  which   the   leading   industry   is   given   as 

ax  handles  are  a  slow  product  to  make,  "  tourists."     You    find    other    territories 

they  must  be  contracted  for  far  in  ad-  in   which    maple    sugar,    pecans,    onions, 

vance,  and  to  deal  in  goods  of  this  class  hemp,    cranberries,    phosphate,    peanuts, 

with  success  there  must  be  some  reason-  celery,  etc.,  have  a  part  in  the  lives  of  the 

ably  accurate  way  of  gauging  the  prob-  people,  and  the  map  tells  you  just  the 

able   demand.     Otherwise,  the   loss   may  relative  part  each  of  those  items  plays, 
offset    the    profit,  or   worse.     No    doubt 

i_                                          i-           r        iv  FITTING    PURCHASES    TO    CROPS 

many  a  house  in  many  a  line  of  selling 

effort  has  gone  down  because  of  the  lack  You  see,  it  is  very  helpful  for  a  hard- 
of  such  information.  ware  house  to  know  where  the  people  most 
Then  there  is  another  wall  map,  a  big  need,  for  example,  apple-paring  machines, 
one,  plastered  all  over,  very  closely,  with  knives,  specific  kinds  of  garden  tools,  and 
tiny  white  slips  of  paper.     Every  slip  bears  hardware  to  fit  the  industries.     All  these 
the  name  of  a  traveling  salesman    and  is  territories  of  the  United  States,  when  tab- 
pasted  on  the  map  just  about  in  the  cen-  ulated  and  dissected  and  added  and  sub- 
tre  of  his  territory.     Following  the  sales-  tracted,  give  the  men  who  direct  the  sales  a 
man's  name  on  the  slip  is  a  curious  se-  pretty  clear  idea  of  what  to  buy.    And  then 
quence  of  figures,  like  this:  "G.  B.  Scott,  this  information  gives  a  new  insight  into 
5-52-2 1  -32-37- 1  -2-33-27."  the    activities    of    every   particular  road 
If  you  wish  to  know  what  this  means  salesman  and  leads  to  the  laying  out  of 
you  will  have  to  consult  an  index  attached  his  work  with  intelligent  comprehension 
to    the    map.     As    you    run    your   finger  of  the  possibilities  of  his  route, 
down     you     discover     that     the     figures  The   house   uses   many   kinds  of  these 
stand  for  various  commodities,  thus:  story    maps.     The    Information    Depart- 
Alf  ,r  ment  is  making  or  filling  in  maps  all  the 
52  -  SugVbeets.  time-     In  November,    1910,  there  was  a 

2I Fruit.  disastrous  storm  in   Florida,   and  in  the 

32 Melons.  Simmons  office  there  is  on  file  a  map  re- 

37  —  Oats.  fleeting  the  event.     It  is  a  map  of  Florida, 

1  —  Winter  wheat.  colored   here  and   there  with   the  direful 

2  —  Spring  wheat.  yellow  —  the  trouble  color.  The  areas 
33  —  Mining.  affected  by  the  storm  show  up  heavily  in 
27  —  Live  stock.  yellow,  with  printed  comments  giving 
Salesman    Scott,    covering    a    part    of  the  damage  in  percentages.     The  average 

Colorado,   has   reported   to  the   Informa-  total  damage  to  the  citrus  fruit  is  placed 

tion  Department  that  these  commodities,  at  33  per  cent.;  but  in  various  localities, 

in    the    order    given,    are    the    principal  indicated  on  the  map,  the  loss  drops  as 

products  of  his   territory.     The  detailed  low  as   5   per  cent.     By  actual  districts, 
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the    severe    loss    in    early    vegetables    is  possible  basis  —  and  the  house  has  found 

shown.     And    in    places    the    turpentine  that  certain  averages  may  be  counted  on 

interests  are  shown  to  be  suffering.  to  a  large  extent. 

In    this    sort    of    thing    the    Simmons         A    smaller    graphic  map  —  one  of  the 

salesmen    have   become   experts.     In   ac-  more  recent  additions  to  the  Information 

curacy  of  crop  reporting  especially  they  list  —  is  called  "Auto  Sales."     It  shows, 

excel  the  agents  of  the  Government.  by  means  of  red,  green,  and  yellow  stars, 

A  special  map  is  used  to  show  the  gen-  just  where  and  how  extensively  the  people 
eral  fruit  prospects  of  the  country.  As  of  the  United  States  are  buying  automo- 
the  growing  season  progresses,  the  house  biles.  There  is  no  classification  of  auto- 
calls for  reports;  and  the  map  tells  the  mobile  dealers  or  makes  of  cars.  The 
result.  A  purple  star  indicates  a  spot  Simmons  house  merely  wants  to  know 
where  the  prospects  are  good;  a  green  star  what  regions  are  buying  cars.  If  you  see 
shows  a  fair  spot;  a  yellow  star  is  a  danger  a  generous  sprinkling  of  red  stars  in  the 
signal  to  the  house  to  proceed  cautiously  northern  part  of  Ohio,  you  may  know  that 
in  its  buying  or  manufacturing.  this  section  of  the  country  is  taking  auto- 

These  maps,  of  course,  are  as  short-  mobiles  freely.  If  you  see  some  green 
lived  as  a  monthly  magazine.  They  per-  stars  down  in  the  lower  part  of  Indiana, 
form  their  function  and  pass  back  into  you  conclude  ihat  the  automobile  sales- 
obscurity,  making  way  for  up-to-date  men  are  doing  only  moderately  well  in  the 
maps.  But  they  guide  the  buying  plans  towns  indicated  by  the  stars.  And  then 
of  the  house  and  localize  the  selling  if  you  find  thick  clusters  of  yellow  stars 
plans.  For  example,  every  map  of  fruit  out  in  Nebraska  —  well,  you  regard  Neb- 
prospects  is  a  study  in  itself.  Thus,  a  raska  for  the  time  being  as  a  place  to  keep 
map  made  from  information  reported  on  a  wary  eye  on.  At  any  rate,  certain 
May  3,  191 3,  shows  nearly  all  the  fruit  kinds  of  hardware  follow  the  automobiles, 
regions  of  the  country  heavily  sprinkled  A  rather  curious  map  reflects  the  extent 
with  purple  stars,  like  some  odd  national  to  which  loans  are  being  made  on  wheat 
flag.  It  is  a  message  of  safety,  like  the  and  cotton  to  persons  other  than  bankers, 
open  semaphore  on  a  railroad.  Red  stars  show  the  regions  where  such 

loans  are  being  made  to  a  large  extent; 
green,  very  little;  yellow,  none. 


RAINS    THAT    MAKE    SALES 


THE    EFFECT    OF    ELECTIONS    ON    SALES 


Another  kind  of  map  gives  the  rainfall 
of  the  country  by  regions.  Rain  or  lack 
of  rain  is  an  important  consideration  to  a  At  election  times,  when  the  country 
wholesale  or  retail  hardware  house.  If  vibrates  with  uncertainty  and  business 
an  area  is  very  dry,  the  demand  for  lawn-  hesitates,  the  Simmons  salesmen  show  how 
mowers,  for  one  thing,  takes  a  slump,  expert  they  are  as  prophets.  They  have 
Lawnmowers  are  not  produced  in  a  day,  never  failed,  at  least  not  for  many  years, 
and  to  be  caught  with  a  heavy,  unsalable  to  foretell  correctly  the  name  of  the  next 
stock  is  no  laughing  matter.  Then  if  President.  Last  election  they  made  a, 
the  weather  happens  to  be  very  rainy  in  mistake  in  one  state  only.  But  this  in- 
some  regions,  the  growth  of  grass  and  formation  is  for  the  house  alone.  It  is 
weeds  and  perhaps  grain  is  rank  —  scythes  not  made  public  until  after  election.  The 
and  sickles  become  popular.  Scythes  and  panic  of  1907  was  foretold  ten  months  in 
sickles  might  be  turned  out  reasonably  fast,  advance  and  the  sails  were  trimmed 
were  it  not  for  the  handles.     A  house  that  accordingly. 

buys  a  hundred   carloads  of  handles   at  All   this   is   higher  salesmanship;  it   is 

one  purchase  needs  to  know  when  and  salesmanship  of  the  sort  that  is  seldom  met 

where  it  can  sell.     In  judging  the  future  with,  yet  most  business  houses  could  do 

weather  of  any  district  the  house  of  ne-  it  in  varying  degrees  if  they  really  went 

cessity   must   do  some  guessing;  but  the  about  it.     One  of  the  rare  things  in  busi- 

comparative   statistics   furnished   by   the  ness  is  to  find  an  establishment  that  has 

Information    Department    give    the    best  any  adequate  method  of  centralizing  the 
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information  that  must  exist  to  a  greater 
or  lesser  extent  in  the  minds  of  the  men 
who  make  its  organization. 

There  are  other  aspects  of  higher  sales- 
manship for  which  the  Simmons  house 
stands  distinctive.  Mr.  E.  C.  Simmons 
has  always  specialized  in  the  selling  art 
since  the  day  he  entered  a  St.  Louis  hard- 
ware house  as  an  office  boy  before  the 
Civil  War.  From  those  early  days  the 
conviction  has  grown  upon  him  that 
goods  must  be  sold,  not  left  to  sell  them- 
selves in  a  haphazard,  inefficient  manner. 
He  has  believed  that  a  business  will  grow 
in  proportion  to  the  selling  skill  put  into  it. 

MR.    E.    C.    SIMMONS 

It  was  in  1863  that  Mr.  Simmons  was 
taken,  as  a  junior  partner,  into  the  firm 
of  Wilson,  Levering,  Waters  &  Company. 
He  paid  off  his  partnership  debt  in  two 
years.  Then,  one  by  one,  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  firm  died  and  he  took  over  the 
interest  of  each.  Thus  came  into  being 
the  present  Simmons  Hardware  Company, 
built  up  to  its  present  vast  proportions, 
as  Mr.  Simmons  says,  by  nine  parts  of 
salesmanship  and  one  part  of  general 
management. 

This  gives  you  some  clue  to  the  rather 
astonishing  proficiency  of  the  four  hundred 
and  more  traveling  salesmen  in  their 
art  of  analysis.  Mr.  Simmons  himself 
was  the  originator  of  his  trade-mark, 
Keen  Kutter,  which  has  been  generally 
reputed  to  possess  magic  selling  prop- 
erties. But  they  will  tell  you  at  the  Sim- 
mons warehouses,  clustered  about  Ninth 
and  Spruce  Streets  in  St  Louis,  that  how- 
ever good  a  trade-mark  may  be,  it  must 
be  backed  up  by  men  who  can  sell  the 
goods.  The  whole  organization  in  that 
establishment  is  built  with  the  purpose 
of  training  men  to  sell.  Furthermore, 
the  purpose  is  to  train  men  to  sell  intelli- 
gently, not  by  rote.  A  very  smooth  and 
glib  salesman  might  sell  a  whole  case 
of  box-openers,  but  the  real  salesman 
would  find  out  how  many  box-openers  his 
customer  could  readily  dispose  of,  and 
then  refuse  to  overload  him.  It  is  this 
sort  of  analysis  that  the  Simmons  house 
inculcates  in  its  salesmen. 

The  house  aims  to  make  every  one  of 


its  salesmen  a  business  man,  able  to  know 
very  thoroughly  the  conditions  in  his  ter- 
ritory, and  to  impart  this  knowledge  not 
only  to  his  house  but  to  his  customers; 
the  work  of  the  Information  Department 
would  be  only  half  fulfilled  if  the  informa- 
tion gathered  were  not  placed  before  the 
customers  of  the  house  for  their  benefit 
as  well  as  its  own.  Mr.  Simmons  be- 
lieves that  teaching  men  to  be  better 
merchants  is  one  of  the  best  methods  by 
which  a  wholesale  house  may  grow. 

MEASURING  SALARIES  BY    SALES 

As  business  men,  the  Simmons  sales- 
men profit  or  lose  by  the  accuracy  with 
which  they  judge  conditions  in  their 
territories  and  by  the  vision  with  which 
they  measure  customers  and  handle  their 
sales.  They  share  in  the  increased  busi- 
ness and  in  the  credit  losses,  and  many  of 
them  become,  as  a  consequence,  very  ex- 
pert in  the  art  of  merchandising.  Some 
of  them  are  pretty  good  credit  departments 
in  themselves.  A  story  is  told  of  one 
salesman  who  during  his  first  year  suffered 
a  loss  of  a  thousand  dollars  in  commis- 
sions through  bad  credits  that  he  ex- 
tended. That  was  twenty  years  ago,  and 
since  then  his  personal  credit  loss  has  been 
just  one  dollar.  The  credit  losses  of  the 
house  are  considered  high  if  they  are 
one  tenth  of  one  per  cent. 

The  manner  in  which  the  road  sales- 
men operate  may  be  judged  roughly  by 
the  following  figures,  taken  from  the 
records.  They  are  given  here  merely 
in  approximations: 

A  salesman  drawing  a  salary  of  $150  a 
month  was  required  to  show  a  net  profit 
to  his  house  of  $6,000  in  a  year.  On  all 
over  that  he  was  to  receive  a  commission 
of  one  third.  At  the  close  of  the  year  his 
sales  were  $70,000  and  his  expenses  $1,500. 
The  profit  required  of  him  was  exceeded 
by  $5,000,  so  his  commission  was  $1,666. 
Adding  this  to  his  salary,  his  earnings  were 
$3,466  for  himself. 

Of  course,  this  should  not  be  taken  as  typi- 
cal of  every  salesman  and  every  territory. 
Different  territories  and  different  classes 
of  goods  show  different  ratios  of  profit 
and  expense,  and  all  salesmen  do  not 
work  on  the  same  basis.     But  in  a  general 
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way  the  selling  ability  or  inability  of  a  sales-  creasing.     If    it    points    downward,    the 

man  has  a  direct  bearing  on  his  own  profits,  ratio  is  unfavorable,  no  matter  what  the 

Put  it  much  stronger  than  this  and  say  that  bulk  of  sales  may   be.     For  example,   a 

his  merchandising  ability  determines  his  salesman  may  be  doing   a   good   business 

income.     It  is  not  merely  bulk  of  sales  in  cheaper  handsaws,  yet  he  might  make 

that  counts,  but  the  class  of  sales.     Some  more  profit  if  he  sold  fewer  but  better 

goods  are  much  more  profitable  to  the  saws.     It  is  important  to  keep  track  of 

house  than  others,  and  these  very  often  these   ratios   and   train   the  salesmen   to 

are   harder   to    sell.     And    yet   when   he  educate  customers  into  buying  and  selling 

sells    them    the    salesman    must    benefit  better  goods. 

his  customers  in  the  long  run.  To  foresee  This  map  —  which  is  not  intended  to 
these  results  is  often  a  nice  problem  in  supplant  the  actual  detailed  sales  records 
merchandising,  and  calls  for  a  deep  selling  but  merely  to  visualize  them  —  also  bears 
insight.  To  this  end  the  house  sends  out  the  little  round  photographs  of  the  travel- 
weekly  letters  to  its  salesmen  —  embra-  ing  sales  managers.  If  Dobbs,  traveling 
cing  lectures  on  difficult  points  in  a  sales  manager  out  of  Minneapolis,  is  up 
difficult  art.  near  Duluth  coaching  Salesman  Hender- 
The  house  has  branches  in  New  York,  son,  Dobbs's  photograph  is  hitched  to 
Philadelphia,  Toledo,  Minneapolis,  Wich-  Henderson's  photograph  on  the  map  — 
ita,  and  Sioux  City,  and  a  district  sales  and  usually  when  you  see  a  grouping  of 
manager  for  every  branch.  In  addition,  this  sort  you  find  either  the  red  arrow  or 
it  has  traveling  sales  managers  working  the  yellow  one  pointing  downward  on  the 
out  of  the  main  and  branch  houses,  road  salesman's  picture. 
These  men  coach  the  salesmen.  Some-  This  map,  too,  has  red,  blue,  white, 
times  a  traveling  manager  will  take  a  yellow,  and  green  areas,  indicating  the 
road  salesman  in  hand  and  travel  with  territories  of  the  main  and  branch  houses, 
him  for  weeks  or  months,  or  perhaps  will  Altogether,  it  is  a  strange  and  puzzling 
meet  him  at  frequent  intervals  and  dis-  map  to  the  outsider;  but  when  studied 
cuss  problems  and  experiences.  and  understood  it  reveals  itself  to  be  the 

pictorial  story  of  all  the  tremendous  human 

RESERVES  IN  THE  SALES  CAMPAIGNS  I„^„,,^  tui  :„   „^:„      •    *      +u                  a 

endeavor  that  is  going  into  the  everyday 
Go  back  for  a  moment  to  the  subject  selling  of  this  house.  The  tell-tale  ar- 
of  graphic  maps.  The  biggest  map  of  rows  betray  the  men  who  are  weakening 
all  at  the  Simmons  headquarters  is  one  in  their  effort  or  encountering  difficulties 
which  covers  the  side  of  a  room.  It  is  that  need  attention  from  the  sales  exec- 
studded  all  over  with  little  round  photo-  utives.  Because  an  arrow  points  down- 
graphs,  about  the  size  of  a  silver  dollar,  ward  it  does  not  necessarily  reflect  on  the 
each  being  the  likeness  of  the  road  man  in  salesman,  but  it  does  show  that  special 
the  territory  indicated  by  its  location  on  measures  need  to  be  taken  to  bring  about 
the  map.  These  pictures,  fastened  to  a  return  of  the  upward  trend, 
the  map  with  stickpins,  show  the  human  This  map  is  being  revised  continually 
organization  of  the  sales  force,  and  enable  by  the  force  of  clerks  that  handles  the 
the  higher  executives  to  focus  their  memory  statistical  figures.  It  is  a  sort  of  con- 
at  a  glance  on  even  the  most  distant  tinuous  motion-picture  of  the  sales  or- 
salesman.  ganization,  and  no  salesman  and  no  ter- 
The  photographs  do  more  than  this,  ritory  can  hide  away  where  the  chief 
Attached  to  each  are  two  movable  ar-  executives  cannot  see. 
rows,  one  red  and  the  other  yellow.  If 
the  red  arrow  points  upward,  it  indicates 
that  the  salesman's  sales  for  the  current  Heading  these  chief  executives  is  Mr. 
year  are  increasing  over  his  sales  for  the  E.  C.  Simmons  himself,  chairman  of  the 
preceding  year;  and  vice  versa.  If  the  board,  founder,  and  the  centre  of  inspir- 
yellow  arrow  points  upward  it  shows  that  ation  for  the  whole  house.  Immediately 
the  percentage  of  profit  on  sales  is  in-  under  him  are  his  three  sons,  Mr.  W.  D. 
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Simmons,  Mr.  G.  W.  Simmons,  and  Mr.  The  employees  who  attend  it  must  be 
Edward  H.  Simmons,  all  Yale  graduates  appointed  by  the  general  manager.  It 
and  all  apostles  of  the  higher  salesman-  meets  Thursday  evenings,  has  no  books, 
ship.  Mr.  E.  C.  Simmons  has  resigned  and  devotes  itself  to  hardware  demon- 
much  of  the  active  management  to  his  strations  and  matters  of  that  sort, 
boys  and  to  the  other  high  officials  of  All  this  educational  work  is  conducted 
the  company.  by   the    firm's    executives,    who    delight 

If  you  know  the  elder  Simmons  person-  in  the  work  and  get  from  it  much  inspira- 
ally,  then  you  know  something  of  the  tion  themselves.  Every  now  and  then 
selling  spirit  he  has  infused  for  half  a  a  student  is  discovered  who  bears  ex- 
century  into  the  men  who  have  gone  out  ceptional  promise  of  developing  into  the 
into  all  the  states  of  the  Union,  and  to  human  material  so  necessary  in  carrying 
foreign  lands,  and  sold  hardware  for  him.  on  the  work  of  the  business,  and  this  is 
The  art  of  selling  is  no  theory  with  him,  regarded  as  sufficient  recompense.  One 
and  his  instruction  is  not  made  up  of  essays,  boy  of  eighteen,  for  example,  has  shown 
He  is  full  of  fire  and  enthusiasm,  and  the  himself  surprisingly  eager  for  information, 
points  he  makes  are  illustrated  by  con-  In  one  list  of  written  questions  he  asked, 
crete  incidents  of  salesmen  who  have  en-  among  other  things,  the  following: 
countered  obstacles  and  won. 

But  higher  salesmanship  is  not  taught  What  is  the  meaning  of  a  six-lever  padlock? 

in  a  day,  nor  by  one  man.     The  Simmons  Is  there  any  difference  between  hand-forged 

business  has  one  of  the  unique  schools  of  _  and  hand-hammered? 

,,  ,,  •        ,  ,  ,      i   i     .  What  causes  old  copper  plating  to  have  the 

the  country.  It  is  not  properly  a  school,  but         dark  effect  through  it? 

a  long  course  of  evening  talks;  it  teaches  What  is  case  hardening? 

things   not   found   in   school   curricula.  What  is  a  rounding  hammer  used  for? 

A  SCHOOL  OF  SALESMANSHIP  What  JS  a  miU  Pkk  and  a  Pkk  ^e  USed   f°r? 

The  first  class  is  composed  of  the  young  This  is  the  sort  of  boy  who  is  using  his 
boys,  the  beginners.  Many  of  them  may  brain  and  who  is  apt  to  develop  into  a  sales- 
be  destined  to  drop  out  before  the  journey  man.  In  a  general  way,  all  employees 
to  the  gateway  of  salesmanship  is  ended,  at  the  Simmons  establishment  are  divided 
but  out  of  to-day's  class  there  will  be  some  into  two  classes:  those  who  work  with 
sales  stars  in  the  future.  These  boys  are  initiative,  ingenuity,  and  personal  judg- 
often  poor  and  ill-taught  when  they  enter  ment,  and  those  who  do  purely  mechan- 
the  Simmons  employ.  They  don't  know  ical  work.  In  the  general  office  are  four 
the  common  things  of  life  —  the  things  or  five  hundred  employees,  and  each  class 
that  make  up  the  very  foundation  of  a  is  under  the  supervision  of  an  expert, 
well-equipped  brain.  And  at  first  thought  The  natural  brain  workers  are  the  ones 
the  things  they  are  told  there  in  the  plant  who  offer  the  material  for  future  salesmen, 
seem  curious  things  to  talk  about  in  a  and  need  to  be  developed  with  that  end 
hardware  establishment.  in     view.     The     mechanical     workers  — 

They  are  told,  for  example,  why  the  those  who  show  themselves  as  such  by 

wind  blows;  what  clouds  are;  what  rain  temperament  and  ability  —  require  a  dif- 

does  to  the  soil;  why  a  customhouse  is  ferent  sort  of  direction.     The   man   who 

necessary;   how   the   post  office  operates,  writes  figures  in  a  book  all  day,  and  is 

Then  they  are  told  something  about  their  content   to   attempt   nothing  with   more 

own    bodies,    about   morality,    about   the  individuality   in    it,    will    never   make    a 

forces    of    good    and    evil.     They    learn  good  salesman.     It  does  not  follow,  how- 

about  trees  and  animals  and  bugs.     They  ever,    that    the    bookkeeper    or    routine 

learn  why  banks  exist  and  what  they  do.  worker  of  to-day  may  not  be  a  star  sales- 

The  second  class  is  more  general  in  its  man  five  years  from  now.     It  is  a  part  of 

membership,  and  perhaps  nearer  to  hard-  the  higher  salesmanship  to  discover  the 

ware  and  salesmanship.  But  the  third  men  who  are  doing  the  wrong  sort  of  work, 
class   is   largely   technical   and  exclusive.         It   is  a  part  of  the  higher  salesman- 
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ship,  too,  to  help  the  right  sort  of  retail  twenty  thousand  dollars  in  cash,  and  sup- 
dealers  in  every  possible  way,  even  to  ply  the  goods  for  the  reopening, 
financing  them  in  time  of  distress.  A  It  is  to  higher  salesmanship  that  Mr. 
hardware  store  in  a  Western  state  was  Simmons  attributes  his  rise  from  store 
destroyed  by  fire  not  long  ago,  and  Mr.  boy,  without  backing  or  money,  to  the 
E.  C.  Simmons  immediately  wired  that  head  of  a  business  that  sells  twenty  mil- 
his  house  would  lend  it  ten  thousand  or  lion  dollars'  worth  of  goods  a  year. 
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OUR  SWIFT  RISE  FROM  INSIGNIFICANCE  TO  LEADERSHIP  IN  PRACTICALLY  ALL  SPORTS 

—  A  NEW  SCIENCE  OF  PHYSICAL  EXCELLENCE  DEVELOPED  BY  AMERICAN 

COACHES  —  THE  INFLUENCE  OF  CLIMATE,  AND  DEMOCRACY 

BY 

CARL  CROW 

IF  THE  renowned  Phalus  and  the  other  came  into  fashion,  the  armor  now  in  the 

great  athletes  who  won  fame  in  the  museums  would  be  placed  in  the   boys' 

Olympic  contests  of  ancient  Athens  clothing  section  of  the  modern  department 

could  step  from  their  marble  pedestals  store.     And  of  the  man  animal,  larger  and 

to-morrow,  endowed  with  the  strength  stronger  and  swifter  than  any  of  his  ances- 

and  skill  they  possessed  in  life,  we  might  tors,    the    American    breed    is    superior, 

match  a  team  of  Americans  against  them  That  this  is  true  is  proved  by  the  long, 

with   the   reasonable   certainty   that   an-  almost  unbroken  line  of  victories.     The 

other  would  be  added  to  our  long  list  of  first   great   international   athletic  contest 

athletic    victories.     To    be    sure,    Phalus  of  recent  times  was  the   Olympic   games 

was  credited  with  having  made  a  broad  held  in  Athens  in  1896.     There,  to  the  sur- 

jump  of  thirty  feet,  or  five  feet  more  than  prise  of  ourselves  as  well  as  of  others,  we 

the  best  amateur  or  professional  record,  won  9  of  the  14  contests,  losing  only  the 

but  it  is  reasonably  certain  that  not  only  long  races  and  the  weight-lifting  events, 

were  the  Athenians'  records  measured  by  In  1900,  in  the  contests  in  Paris,  we  took 

methods   which   would   not   now   be   ap-  17  of  the  23  events.     Four  years  later,  in 

proved  but  that  those  who  proclaimed  the  St.  Louis,  America  swept  the  boards,  taking 

victories  did  so  with  a  certain  amount  of  24  victories  in  26  events,  and  winning  the 

poetic    license.     American    athletes    are  marathon   for   the   first   time.     Again   in 

now  foremost  in  a  world  that  has  for  all  Athens,  in   1906,  America  took   11   firsts, 

athletically  recorded  time  been  raising  its  an  equal  number  being  divided  between 

athletic  standards.  all  the  other  nations  contesting.     At  the 

Less  than  a  generation  ago  Americans  controversial  contests  held  in  London  in 

surprised   themselves   and   the  world    by  1908  we  captured  17  out  of  the  27  events, 

gaining  the  supremacy.     Every  year  since  proving  our  versatility  by  losing  some  of 

then   they   have   made   their    supremacy  the  sprints  and  taking  the  marathon  and  a 

more  secure,  notwithstanding  that  records  few  of  the  other  long  distance  runs.     In 

are   constantly   being   lowered    and    that  the  more  recent  contests  in  Stockholm, 

many  school  boys  of  to-day  are  able  to  where  the  energies  of  all  other  countries 

surpass  the  proud  achievements  of  pro-  were  centred  on  beating  us,  we  again  won, 

fessionals  of  the '8o's  and '90's.     Man,  the  taking    16  of  31    events.     The  later  dis- 

animal,  is  stronger,  can  hit  harder,  jump  qualification  of  Thorpe  reduced  America's 

farther,  run  faster  than  ever  before.     He  victories  to  14,  but  left  us  far   ahead   of 

is  larger  in  stature.     If  steel  armor  again  any  other  contestant.     Thus  in  the  Olym- 
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pic  contests  held  to  date,  we  have  won  92  of 
143  events,  making  the  number  of  Victories 
more  than  the  rest  of  the  world  together. 

THE    PRESENT    RECORD    HOLDERS 

An  equally  convincing  .showing  is  made 
in  the  list  of  the  present  amateur  record 
holders  in  field  and  track  events.  The 
present  record  holders  are  as  follows: 

Dan  J.  Kelly  (American),  100  yard  run  in 
9!  seconds. 

Robert  Cloughen  (American),  130  yard  run 
in  12^  seconds. 

R.  C.  Craig  (American),  220  yard  run  in 
21^  seconds. 

B.  C.  Wefers  (American),  300  yard  run  in 
3of    seconds. 

M.  W.  Long  (American),  440  yard  run  in 
47  seconds. 

M.  W.  Sheppard  (American),  600  yard  run  in 
1  minute  1  of  seconds. 

J.  E.  Meredith  (American),  880  yard  run  in 
1   minute  52^  seconds. 

T.  P.  ConnefT  (American),  }  mile  run  in  3 
minutes  2%  seconds. 

John  Paul  Jones  (American),   1  mile  run  in 

4  minutes  I5§-  seconds. 

A.  Shrubb  (Briton),  2  miles  in  9  minutes  9f 
seconds;  3  miles  in  14  minutes,  17^-  seconds;  4 
miles  in  19  minutes  23^  seconds;  5  miles  in  24 
minutes  32f seconds;  10  miles  in  50  minutes  4of 
seconds. 

F.  C.  Smithson  (American),  120  yard  high 
hurdles  in   15  seconds. 

A.  C.  Kraenzlein  (American),  220  yard  low 
hurdles  in  23!  seconds. 

G.  L.  Horine  (American),  running  high 
jump,  6  feet  7  inches. 

P.  O'Connor  (Briton),  running  broad  jump, 
24  feet  1  if  inches. 

D.  F.  Ahearne  (American),  run,  hop,  step, 
and   jump,   50   feet    1 1   inches. 

Ralph  Rose  (American),  putting  16  pound 
shot,   51   feet. 

M.  J.  McGrath  (American),  throwing  16 
pound  hammer,  187  feet  4  inches. 

M.S.Wright  (American),  pole  vault,  13  feet, 
2\  inches. 

R.  C.  Ewry  (American),  standing  broad 
jump,  11  feet  4!  inches;  standing  high  jump, 

5  feet  5I  inches;  three  standing  jumps,  35  feet 
8|   inches. 

These  are  the  records,  not  of  men  who 
make  athletics  a  profession,  but  of  those 
who  have  taken  it  up,  either  in  or  out  of 
school,  as  a  hobby  or  a  pastime.  In  the 
list  of  those  who  hold  the  present  records 


in  the  most  common  field  and  track  events, 
all  but  two  are  Americans.  In  the  list  of 
professional  record  holders,  America  does 
not  show  up  so  well,  for  in  this  country 
professional  contests  are  uncommon. 
However,  that  fact  does  not  in  any  way 
diminish  America's  athletic  supremacy,  for 
a  comparison  of  the  records  achieved  in 
both  classes  shows  that  in  only  four  events 
do  the  professional  records  of  foreigners 
equal  the  American  amateur  records. 
The  best  professional  record  ever  made  in 
the  pole  vault  was  1 1  feet  9  inches,  made 
by  R.  B.  Dickerson  in  Ireland  on  July  1 1, 
1892.  This  is  practically  1  foot  6  inches 
shorter  than  the  American  amateur  record, 
made  by  M.  S.  Wright  at  Cambridge, 
Mass.,  on  June  8,  1912.  Many  American 
college  boys  are  able  to  beat  the  record 
established  by  the  Irish  professional  cham- 
pion, and  this  is  true  in  many  other  events. 
One  of  the  most  striking  things  about 
our  athletic  supremacy  is  that  it  is  so 
recent.  The  "World  Almanac"  for  1888, 
just  twenty-five  years  ago,  gave  a  list  of 
the  athletic  records  of  that  time.  Of  the 
eighteen  swimming  records  listed  then,  all 
were  held  by  Englishmen,  ranging  from 
the  100  yard  record  held  by  J.  Haggerty, 
to  the  74  mile  record  held  by  Capt.  Webb. 
In  the  running  events,  the  50  and  75 
yard  records  were  held  by  H.  M.  Johnson, 
American,  while  all  others  were  held  by 
England.  All  the  walking  records  were 
held  by  England.  Scotland  and  Canada 
held  all  the  hammer  throwing  records 
and  Scotland  and  Ireland  held  all  the 
shot  put  championships.  In  athletics  we 
counted  for  nothing. 

OUR    FIRST   VICTORIES 

It  was  only  a  short  time  after  this  that 
we  began  to  go  after  the  running  records 
and  take  them.  Johnson's  capture  of  the 
50  and  75  yard  records  was  easily  explained 
in  America  and  abroad  by  the  fact  that 
Americans  could  succeed  in  such  contests 
which  required  great  concentration  and  the 
expenditure  of  nervous  energy,  where  they 
would  fail  in  other  events  requiring  stamina 
and  endurance.  This  theory  gained 
strength  two  years  later,  in  1890,  when  for 
the  first  time  on  record  the  distance  of 
100  yards  was  covered,  by  an  American,  in 
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less  than  ten  seconds.  This-  feat,  re- 
markable at  the  time,  was  accomplished  by 
John  Owen,  Jr.,  of  Detroit,  who  made  the 
distance  in  9!  seconds,-  in  a  contest  at 
Washington,  D.  C,  where  he  met  the  best 
runners  of  the  Eastern  schools.  Once 
interest  was  aroused,  sprinters  developed 
rapidly  in  America,  and  two  years  later  the 
record  was  again  lowered  by  an  American, 
Duffey,  of  Georgetown  University,  setting 
the  record  at  9!  seconds. 

To  the  world  these  early  victories  of 
American  athletes  were  significant  of 
nothing.  One  could  easily  explain  the 
occasional  victories  of  American  athletes 
by  the  fact  that  the  anemic  race  of  dollar 
hunting  Americans  was  constantly  en- 
riched by  European  immigration.  Europe 
still  persists  in  this  comforting  theory. 
But  the  existence  of  these  first  successful 
athletes  could  be  explained  only  by  the 
happy  circumstances  of  chance.  Hereto- 
fore we  had  paid  a  good  deal  of  attention 
to  the  breeding  of  the  swiftest  horses  in 
the  world,  but  we  had  yet  to  learn  of  the 
science  of  athletic  training. 

THE    RISE    OF    ATHLETIC   TRAINERS 

A  little  later  the  efficiency  engineer  be- 
gan to  reconstruct  the  whole  system  of 
American  athletics.  America  demanded 
superiority  and  American  athletes  de- 
veloped with  the  idea  that  it  was  worth 
while  to  be  the  best  sprinter  in  the  game. 
It  was  the  same  spirit  that  made  George 
Washington  the  best  broad  jumper  and 
Lincoln  the  best  rail  splitter  of  their  neigh- 
borhoods. This  desire  to  excel  led  nat- 
urally to  the  creation  of  a  new  profession, 
that  of  athletic  trainer,  which  has  found  its 
highest  development  here  in  America. 
The  athletic  trainer  discovered  that,  of 
two  men  of  equal  muscular  strength,  one 
who  had  studied  the  art  of  jumping  could 
excel  the  other  by  far.  At  once  athletic 
contests  ceased  to  be  contests  of  brute 
strength.  The  athletic  trainer  became  a 
student  of  anatomy,  and  brain  came  to  the 
aid  of  muscle. 

The  effects  of  this  is  seen  in  the  con- 
stantly lowered  records.  At  present  no 
half  mile  runner  is  considered  of  any  im- 
portance unless  he  is  able  to  make  the  dis- 
tance in  less  than  two  minutes,  yet  this  had 


never  been  done  either  in  America  or  Eng- 
land before  1882. 

The  improvement  in  records  has  been 
constant  and  in  the  last  decade  scarcely  a 
year  has  passed  without  setting  a  new 
mark  in  one  or  more  events.  In  the  pole 
vault,  the  standing  broad  jump,  and  other 
events  in  which  form  is  of  prime  import- 
ance, astonishing  best  performances  have 
been  equalled  and  excelled  year  after  year. 
The  following  summary  of  the  years  in 
which  the  present  amateur  records  were 
set  shows  how  recent  most  of  them  are: 

1912  —  880  yards  run,  running  high  jump, 
pole  vault. 

191 1 — Throwing  16  pound  hammer;  run, 
hop,  step,  and  jump;  1  mile  run;  220  yard  run. 

1910  —  600  yard  run. 

1909 —  130  yard  run,  putting  16  pound  shot. 

1908 —  120  yard  high  hurdles. 

1906 — 100  yard   run. 

1904  —  two,  four,  five,  and  ten  mile  runs; 
standing  broad  jump. 

This  includes  practically  all  the  present 
records,  only  two  of  those  made  in  the 
nineteenth  century  remaining  unbroken. 
During  the  winter  of  1912-13  no  less  than 
27  world's  records  for  various  indoor  con- 
tests were  broken  in  America,  most  of  the 
new  marks  being  set  by  Americans. 

While  certainly  gaining  and  holding  the 
ascendancy  in  field  and  track  events,  we 
have  been  equally  successful  in  all  other 
lines  of  sport.  Victories  of  other  nations 
in  wrestling  and  pugilism  have  been  so  few 
as  to  attract  wide  attention.  The  world's 
wrestling  championship  has  been  in  the 
United  States  for  many  years.  At  present 
it  is  held  by  Frank  Gotch,  the  Iowa  far- 
mer, whose  latest  victory  was  against 
George  Hackenschmidt,  September  4, 
191 2.  Those  who  believe  that  there  is 
something  in  the  climate  of  America  that 
makes  our  athletes  superior  find  reason 
for  this  in  the  fact  that  practically  all  the 
world's  pacing  and  trotting  records  have 
been  made  in  America  by  American  horses. 
Last  October,  Uhlan,  the  world's  champion 
trotter,  owned  by  Mr.  C.  K.  G.  Billings, 
lowered  the  world's  record  for  a  mile, 
setting  it  at  1  minute  54!  seconds. 

In  1900,  international  tennis  tourna- 
ments were  begun  through  contests  for 
the    handsome    cup    presented    by    Mr. 
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Dwight  F.  Davis.     After  three  years  the  same    result    followed    when    the    inter- 
cup  was  taken  to  England  by  the  famous  national    series    was   played    at  Meadow 
Dohertys,   and  remained  in  that  country  Brook  again  in  1913. 
until  1907,  when  it  was  won  by  Australia.  America  now  has  not  only  practically 
In  1 9 12,  an  English  team  was  again  sue-  all  the  track  and  field  records,  but  also 
cessful  and  the  cup  returned  to  English  the  championships  in  golf,  tennis,  and  polo, 
soil.     But   early   in    191 3,   the   American  the  only  athletic  games  in  which  inter- 
tennis  players  began  a  successful  contest  national  contests  have  been  fought  out  on 
for    the    cup.     In    rapid    succession    the  definite  lines. 
American  players  defeated  the  Australian  wHy  D0Es  america  w]n? 
German,   and    English   contestants,   with 

the  result  that  the  cup  is  again  in  the  Europe's  stock  explanation  of  American 

possession  of  America.     Considering  the  victories  is  that  the  winning  men  on  the 

brilliant    achievements  of  the  American  American    teams   are    really   not    regular 

team,  enthusiasts  are  probably  warranted  Americans,  but  are  of  transplanted  Euro- 

in  their  belief  that  the  Davis  cup  will  re-  pean  blood.    This  explanation  reminds  one 

main  in  American  hands  for  many  years,  of  the  comforting  reflection  of  the  British 

,  commander  who  said  that  the  American 

WINNING    BRITAIN  S    OWN    GAMES  i       •   .              11                     1                   .  •           ,     ., 

colonists  could  never  have  whipped  the 
Golf  is  a  comparatively  new  game  in  the  British  troops  had  they  not  been  of  Brit- 
United  States.  More  than  four  hundred  ish  extraction.  There  was  a  good  deal 
years  ago  golf  was  so  popular  in  England  more  in  the  past  than  there  is  in  the 
that  Parliament  deemed  it  an  evil  and  present  to  warrant  Europe's  explanation, 
decided  that  the  game  be  "utterly  cryit  J.  S.  Mitchell,  who  held  the  American 
donne,  and  nocht  usit."  One  of  the  Brit-  championship  for  the  hammer  throw  from 
ish  golf  clubs  is  300  years  old.  It  was  not  1889  to  1896,  had  been  the  English  champ- 
until  1894  that  the  game  became  of  enough  ion  for  three  years  before  emigrating  to 
importance  in  the  United  States  to  warrant  America.  Big  John  Flanagan,  who  even- 
the  formation  ©f  the  United  States  Golf  tually took  the  championshipfrom  Mitchell, 
Association.  In  1892  the  first  amateur  had  also  held  the  English  record  of  163 
international  championship  was  played,  feet  4  inches  before  coming  here.  After  a 
and  was  won  by  W.  J.  Travis  of  America,  few  years  in  America  he  added  ten  feet  to 
Since  then,  America  has  not  always  been  his  record. 

the  victor,  but  has  ever  been  a  close  con-  As  the  years  go  by,  a  close  study  of  the 
testant,  and  has  never  left  the  champion-  records  reveals  that  American  athletes 
ship  long  in  other  hands.  Of  the  numerous  are  farther  and  farther  removed  from  their 
victories  the  United  States  has  scored,  European  ancestors.  In  the  Olympic 
probably  the  most  remarkable  is  the  recent  games  of  1908,  of  the  twenty-four  Ameri- 
victory  of  Francis  Ouimet,  the  twenty-  can  point  winners  only  one  was  foreign- 
year-old  Boston  boy  who,  on  September  20,  born.  Five  were  born  in  America  of  Irish 
191 3,  defeated  two  of  the  best  golfers  of  parents,  one  was  born  in  America  of  Ger- 
the  world  and  became  the  world's  cham-  man  parents,  and  all  the  others  were  of 
pion  in  that  game.  American-born  parents.  Four  years 
In  polo,  too,  America  was  backward,  later  came  the  last  crushing  blow  to  the 
learning  the  game  from  England.  The  old  theory,  in  the  person  of  Jim  Thorpe, 
first  international  polo  match  was  played  whose  brilliant  achievements  are  by  no 
in  Newport  in  1886,  England  winning,  means  lessened  by  the  more  recent  dis- 
Several  matches  were  played  in  England  closure  that  he  once  earned  a  few  honest 
by  American  teams  sent  over  there  to  dollars  by  playing  a  game  of  baseball, 
regain  the  cup,  but  this  was  not  done  until  Thorpe,  hailed  everywhere  as  the  best 
1909,  England  having  possession  of  the  all-round  athlete  in  the  world,  is  a  Sac 
cup  for  twenty-three  years.  Two  years  and  Fox  Indian.  No  strain  of  sturdy 
later  England  sent  over  her  best  team  but  European  blood  there!  At  the  same  con- 
was  defeated  at  Meadow  Brook,  and  the  test    the    Hawaiian    swimmer,    Duke    P. 
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Kahaaamoku,  secured  the  world's  record 
for  ma  meters,  making  the  other  swim- 
mers in  these  events  look  like  novices. 

NOW   WINNING    HEAVY    EVENTS 

But  the  old  theory  that  Americans 
cowid  succeed  only  in  the  short  distance 
events  persisted,  and  even  now  one  will 
hear  a  great  deal  of  that  theory,  especially 
abroad.  As  late  as  1908,  a  well  known 
American  authority  on  sporting  events 
wrote  a  magazine  article  commenting  on 
the  records  of  the  past.  They  were  so 
flattering  in  the  short  distance  events  that 
he  was  inclined  to  be  rather  enthusiastic, 
but  tempered  his  remarks  by  the  reflection 
that  we  could  not  compete  with  others  in 
the  long  distance  events.  The  magazine 
was  hardly  off  the  press  before  news  of 
American  victories  at  the  London  Olym- 
pic games  showed  that  we  had  won  the 
marathon  and  the  long  running  events  and 
had  lost  the  sprints.  In  that  year  we  won 
first,  third,  fourth,  ninth,  and  fifteenth 
places  in  the  marathon,  five  of  the  seven 
American  starters  finishing.  After  that 
we  continued  to  win  in  the  heavy  as  well 
as  the  light  events,  and  in  19 12  the  800 
meter  record  was  broken  by  J.  E.  Mere- 
dith, the  Pennsylvania  freshman,  who  set 
the  new  mark  at  1  minute  5 1-,%  seconds. 

Every  victory  by  America  has  brought 
forth  a  great  deal  of  European  comment. 
As  we  ourselves  do  not  know  why  we 
should  win,  it  is  only  natural  that  there 
should  be  a  great  deal  of  European  specu- 
lation on  this  point.  In  much  of  it  there 
is  a  reflection  of  the  remark  Herbert  Spen- 
cer once  made  to  a  youth  who  had  beaten 
him  at  billiards.  "  Young  man,  a  moder- 
ate proficiency  at  billiards  is  the  sign  of  a 
well  rounded  education,  but  such  profic- 
iency as  you  have  shown  is  the  sign  of  an  ill 
spent  youth/'  Europe  said  our  athletes 
were  no  better  than  hers,  but  won  solely 
because  our  amateurs  trained  with  pro- 
fessional thoroughness.  In  the  various 
Olympic  contests  our  athletes  have 
doubtless  had  the  benefit  of  superior  train- 
ing, but  few  of  them  ever  trained  so  thor- 
oughly as  did  the  old  Olympic  athletes  who 
were  required  before  entering  the  contests 
to  make  oath  that  they  had  trained  for 
ten  months. 


Mr.  A.  G.  Spalding,  who  has  been 
actively  connected  with  the  Olympic 
contests,  finds  an  explanation  for  American 
victories  in  our  extraordinary  interest  in 
baseball.  He  says:  "I  may  be  a  prej- 
udiced judge,  but  I  believe  the  whole 
secret  of  these  continued  successes  is  to  be 
found  in  the  kind  of  training  that  comes 
with  the  playing  of  America's  national 
game,  and  our  competitors  in  other  lands 
may  never  hope  to  reach  the  standard  of 
American  athletes  until  they  learn  this 
lesson  and  adopt  our  pastime. 

"The  question,  'When  should  the  train- 
ing of  a  child  begin?'  has  been  wisely  an- 
swered by  the  statement  that  it  should 
antedate  his  birth.  The  training  of  base- 
ball may  not  go  back  quite  that  far,  but  it 
approaches  the  time  as  nearly  as  practi- 
cable, for  America  starts  training  of 
future  Olympic  winners  very  early  in  life. 
Youngsters  not  yet  big  enough  to  attend 
school  begin  quickening  their  eyesight  and 
sharpening  their  wits  and  strengthening 
their  hands  and  arms  and  legs  by  playing 
on  baseball  fields  ready  at  hand  in  the 
meadows  of  farms,  the  commons  of  vil- 
lages, and  the  parks  of  cities  all  over  the 
land.  Baseball  combines  running,  jump- 
ing, throwing,  and  everything  that  con- 
stitutes the  athletic  events  of  the  Olym- 
pian games.  But,  above  all,  it  imparts  to 
the  player  that  degree  of  confidence  in 
competition,  that  indefinable  Something 
that  enables  one  athlete  to  win  over  an- 
other who  may  be  his  physical  equal  but 
who  is  lacking  the  American  spirit  be- 
gotten of  baseball." 

DEMOCRACY    IN    ATHLETICS 

Doubtless  our  devotion  to  the  national 
game  will  explain  some  of  the  American 
victories,  but  not  all  of  them.  A  sounder 
explanation  was  suggested  a  short  time 
ago  by  Lieutenant  von  Reichenau,  of  the 
German  Imperial  Athletic  Commission 
sent  to  America  to  study  track  and  field 
athletics  in  preparation  for  German  com- 
petition at  the  Olympic  games  to  be  held 
in  Berlin  in  19 16.  Lieutenant  von  Reich- 
enau, like  a  good  many  other  foreign 
observers,  found  cause  for  comment  in 
"  the  wide  social  range  from  which  you  can 
muster   your   record    breakers   and   your 
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prize  winners."  That  is,  indeed,  a  fun-  serving  as  a  caddie.  In  this,  as  in  our 
damental  and  convincing  reason  for  our  rigid  training,  we  are  more  like  the  old 
success.  In  this  democratic  country,  Greek  athletes  than  any  others.  At  first 
athletic  competition  is  confined  neither  to  the  competition  was  limited  to  the  Spar- 
the  rich  nor  to  the  poor,  but  is  shared  by  tans,  but  the  height  of  athletic  develop- 
all  alike.  We  honor  the  men  who  set  the  ment  was  not  reached  until  the  contests 
marks  with  little  or  no  regard  for  who  or  were  made  democratic  and  Romans  and 
what  they  are  off  the  athletic  field.  A  Egyptians  allowed  to  compete  on  social 
recent  amateur  tennis  champion  is  a  equality  with  the  others, 
member  of  an  American  family  which  With  some  justice  Professor  Miinster- 
numbers  many  millionaires;  the  present  berg  might  point  to  these  victories  as 
international  amateur  golf  champion  is  a  another  proof  of  his  assertion  that  our 
boy  who,  according  to  his  own  account,  national  aim  is  to  "guarantee  the  richest 
learned  the  rudiments  of  the  game  while  growth  of  human  individuals." 
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THE     STRUGGLE    TO   CONSERVE    THE    PUBLIC'S     INTEREST    IN    A    RAPIDLY   GROWING 
INDUSTRY    OF    COLOSSAL    POSSIBILITIES    FOR    EXPANSION  —  WHO 
THE    GIANTS    OF   THE    BUSINESS  ARE 

BY 

HUBERT  BRUCE  FULLER 

ODERN  water-power  devel-  Water-power  on  navigable  rivers   and 

opment  is  one  of  the  epoch-  also  on  the  public  domain  is  under  the 

making  industrial  events  like  control  of  the  Federal  Congress.     To  en- 

the  invention  of  the  locomo-  courage  the  investment  of  capital  and  the 

tive  or  the  telegraph.    In  the  development  of  the  industry,  Congress  for 

words  of  Senator  Burton,  of  Ohio:  years  donated  water-power  sites  toco rpora- 

~,  .     .    ,  ,  ,  .  tions  and  private  individuals  with  a  gen- 

I  his   industry    is    almost    beyond    compre-  ,      *,      -r,  .     ° 

hension.  It  will  probably  eventually  become  ero"s  hand  These  men  were  pioneers 
an  industry  of  greater  magnitude  than  any  and  lt„was  ^  that  theV  should  be  treated 
ever  yet  developed  in  this  country,  requiring  liberally  and  if  their  ventures  were  sue- 
not  millions  but  billions  of  dollars  for  its  con-  cessful  that  they  were  entitled  to  the  prof- 
trol.  Besides  its  enormous  magnitude,  it  will  its  which  might  be  produced  by  their 
become  fundamental  to  many  other  industries  energy  and  their  courage  in  risking  their 
which  depend  upon  power  for  their  operation  capital  in  an  untried  field.  A  few  in- 
and  success.  The  possibility  of  a  control  of  stances,  selected  almost  at  random,  il- 
the  business  of  the  country  through  the  agency  lustrate  the  attitude  which  was  at  that 
of  water-power  is  more  imminent  than  any  time  entertained  toward  this  question 
other  form  of  control  ever  attempted  in  the  •  •  i  L  i  ,  •  • 
history  of  human  endeavor.  whlch.  has  now  attamed  such    surprising 

magnitude. 

The  water-power  industry  furnishes  an  By  an  Act  of  Congress,  approved  March 

interesting  and  typical  epic  of  the  growth  4,  1907,  Congress  granted  to  the  Alabama 

of  this  country.     Ten  years  ago  it  was,  at  Power  Company  the  right  to  build  a  dam 

best,  in  an  experimental  stage.     Even  the  across  the  Coosa  River  in  Alabama  for 

greatest  optimists  were  unable  to  foresee  the  development  of  water-power  as  a  part 

the  possibilities  which  it  embraced.     Capi-  of   the    general    scheme    to   improve    the 

tal  was  naturally  timid  and  unwilling  to  Coosa  River  for  navigation.   In  return  the 

enter  an  unknown  and  untried  field.        ,  Alabama  Power  Company  was  compelled 
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simply  to  furnish  the  electric  current  regulations  with  Canada,  only  a  small 
necessary  to  move  the  gates  and  operate  proportion  of  the  water-power  which  has 
the  locks  in  connection  with  the  dam  and  thus  far  been  developed  in  the  United 
to  light  the  Federal  buildings  and  grounds  States  is  located  on  the  navigable  rivers 
thereabouts.  The  grant  was  given  to  and  thus  subject  to  the  control  of  the  Fed- 
the  company  in  perpetuity.  eral  Government.  Within  the  public  do- 
On  February  7,  1903,  the  St.  Croix  main  are  from  ten  to  fifteen  million  poten- 
Falls  Wisconsin  Improvement  Company  tial  horse-power  of  which  less  than  500,000 
was  granted  by  Congress  authority  to  build  horse-power  has  been  developed.  Most  of 
a  dam  across  the  St:  Croix  River  at  St.  the  rest  has  been  temporarily  withdrawn 
Croix  Falls.  The  grant  was  made  in  from  entry.  Owing  to  their  volume  and 
perpetuity  and  without  payment.  The  their  fall  these  water-power  sites  are 
only  consideration  which  the  Government  among  the  most  valuable  in  the  world, 
received  was  an  agreement  to  build  and  In  many  of  these  streams  within  a  dis- 
maintain  in  connection  with  the  dam  a  tance  of  a  few  miles  a  fall  of  hundreds  and 
sluiceway  which  would  permit  the  pass-  in  some  instances  thousands  of  feet  can 
age  of  logs,  timber,  and  lumber.     When  be  secured. 

completed  this  plant  will  have  a  total  But  the  greater  part  by  far  of  the  water- 
capacity  of  95,000  horse-power,  of  which  power  of  the  country  is  incident  to  streams 
18,750  has  already  been  developed.  which  are  not  navigable  and  not  on  the 
Probably  the  most  interesting  grant  of  public  domain.  Under  the  common  law 
water-power  by  Congress  was  involved  rule  the  beds  of  non-navigable  streams 
in  the  Act  of  Congress  of  February  belong  to  the  riparian  owners  —  those 
8,  1 90 1,  whereby  the  Keokuk  &  Hamilton  who  hold  the  title  to  the  land  along  the 
Water-power  Company  was  given  in  per-  banks.  Except  in  some  of  the  Western 
petuity  the  right  to  construct  and  main-  states,  where  the  water  must  first  be 
tain  a  wing  dam,  canal,  and  power  sta-  acquired  by  what  is  there  familiarly  known 
tion  in  the  Mississippi  River  in  Hancock  as  prior  appropriation,  the  water-power 
County,  111.  This  is  the  section  of  the  companies  have  merely  had  to  buy  the 
river  at  Keokuk,  la.,  which  includes  the  land  of  the  riparian  owners.  Thus  the 
Des  Moines  Rapids.  All  the  return  this  Washington  Water-power  Company  owns 
power  company  was  required  to  make  for  a  development,  on  the  Spokane  River,  of 
this  gift  from  Congress  was  the  construe-  157,000  horse-power;  the  Central  Colorado 
tion  of  a  lock,  dry  dock,  and  fishway.  Power  Company  owns  a  development  on 
The  capacity  of  this  plant  will  ultimately  the  Grand  River,  Colorado,  of  89,000  horse- 
be  300,000  horse-power,  of  which  an  im-  power.  These  developments  and  such 
mediate  development  of  1 50,000  horse-  organizations  as  the  Southern  Power  Corn- 
power  was  planned.  This  plant  was  for-  pany  show  that  the  pioneer  days  are  about 
mally  opened  for  operation  last  August  over.  The  Southern  Power  Company 
and  is  considered  one  of  the  great  engineer-  owns  developments  on  the  Saluda,  Broad, 
ing  feats  of  all  time.  and  Catawba  rivers  in  South  Carolina  which, 
In  return  for  a  total  of  about  one  hun-  for  the  most  part,  have  been  acquired  by 
dred  grants  already  made  by  the  United  the  mere  purchase  of  the  riparian  lands. 
States  to  power  companies  for  the  construe-  Congressman  Rainey,  in  the  House  of 
tion  of  dams  in  navigable  streams,  which  Representatives,  commented  upon  the 
in  the  aggregate  will  develop  several  Southern  Power  Company,  which  has 
hundred  thousand  horse-power,  apart  secured  large  holdings  in  the  Southern 
from  the  construction  of  a  few  locks,  Appalachian  range.  He  said: 
sluiceways,  and  fishways,  the  Govern.  j  have  reliable  information  that  the  Southern 
merit  gets  approximately  six  thousand  Power  Company  ?  .  .  have  deVeloped  power  in 
dollars  a  year.  South  Carolina  until  at  the  present  time  they 
Eliminating  Niagara  Falls  (the  Nia-  develop  260,000  horse-power  of  electrical  energy 
gara  River),  which  is  an  international  every  year,  more  power  perhaps  than  is  de- 
waterway,  and  therefore  subject  to  treaty  veloped  in  any  of  the  states  in  the  Union  except 
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New  York,  where  they  have  800,000  horse-  where   it   was   generated.     The  fall   of   a 

power  — where  they  have  Niagara    Falls—  stream  was  used  merely  for  turning  a  wheel 

and  perhaps  also  California  and  Massachusetts.  and  running  the  burs  of  a  grist  mill.     It 

The  Carolina  Power  &  Light  Company,  could  not  be  transmitted  even  for  very 

owned    by   the   General    Electric    Com-  short  distances.     Most  of  the  power  sites 

pany,    according    to    the    report    of    the  were  then,  as  now,  located  far  from  centres 

Commissioner    of    Corporations,     has    a  of  population  and  generally  remote  from 

development  of  37,000  horse-power  on  the  the  means  of  transportation  necessary  for 

Neuse,  Cape  Fear,  and  Yadkin  rivers  in  bringing  in  raw  material  or  for  carrying 

North    Carolina.      The     Commonwealth  to    market    the    finished    products.     The 

Power,  Railway,  &  Light  Company  owns  utilization  of  the  electric  current  for  power 

developments  on  the  Kalamazoo,  Grand,  purposes  and  particularly  the  invention 

Manistee,     and     Au     Sable     rivers     in  of  devices  making  possible  high  tension 

Michigan  which  aggregate  122,000  horse-  transmission  have  suddenly    made    enor- 

power,  and  these  rights  were  secured  by  mously  valuable  water-powers  which,  be- 

the  purchase  of   riparian   lands,  most   of  cause  of  their  remote  location,  have  hith- 

which  were  bought  from  the  state  at  a  erto  been  of  no  practical  use. 

nominal  figure.  It  is  possible  to-day  to  transmit  electric 

current  two  hundred  miles  with  compara- 

princely  grants  and  no  returns  tively    little    loss      Water-power   can    be 

The  attitude  of  Congress  and  of  the  made  to  serve  any  locality  within  a  radius 

people  of  this  country  toward  the  water-  of  two  hundred  miles,  or  a  total  area  of 

power  question  has  been  merely  a  replica  125,000    square   miles, 

of  the  general  attitude  manifested  a  genera-  With  the  development  of  the  industry 

tion  and  more  ago  toward  various  public  the  country  is  forced  to  adopt  methods  for 

service  corporations.     To  encourage  the  its    proper    regulation.     As    its    value   is 

building  of  transcontinental  railroads  Con-  becoming   daily    more    apparent,  we   are 

gress  donated  to  them  huge  principalities  faced  on  the  one  hand  with  the  necessity 

of  our  public  lands  —  the  enormous  total  for   confining   it   within   proper   channels 

of  365,000,000  acres;  even  states  and  coun-  and  on  the  other  hand  with  an  increasing 

ties    assumed   debts  to  provide  bounties  struggle  by  the  power  companies  to  secure 

to  encourage  the  construction  of  railroad  control  of  the  water-power  sites  throughout 

lines  so  that  they  might  enjoy  the  advan-  the  country  which  have  not  as  yet  been 

tages    to    be    gained    by    communication  preempted  for  commercial  use. 

with  other  sections  of  the  country.     At  a  ...     ATXCMDX    xrk     ^DAD      UI„.nu. 

,          ,              ,             .                     .. f       r  AN      ATTEMPT      TO      GRAB       MILLIONS 

somewhat  later  date  the  councils  of  our 

cities   gladly   donated   the   public   streets  The    most    interesting    and    the    most 

to   corporations   that   they   might   secure  dramatic  effort  to  secure  further  conces- 

rapid    transit    and    coupled    with    these  sions  from  Congress,   based  upon  grants 

grants    franchises    running    for    various  similar  to  those  which  were  given  when  the 

terms  of  from  twenty  to  a  hundred  years,  industry  was   in   an  experimental   stage, 

The   public   did   its   part   in    stimulating  occurred    during    the    summer    of    191 2. 

railroads  and  trolleys  but  it  did  not  look  The    two    Presidential   conventions     had 

to  the  future.     When  the  transportation  met  and  adjourned  after  nominating  their 

agencies   became   throughly   developed   a  candidates  for  the  Presidency.     Contrary 

mighty  struggle  ensued  to  gain  control  over  to  custom,  Congress  still  remained  in  ses- 

these.     That  struggle  is-  in  process  with  sion  during  the  long  weeks  of  intolerable 

water-power   companies   now.  heat    which    characterize    a    Washington 

summer,   playing  politics  in  anticipation 
of  the  campaign  which  was  already  open- 
The  water-power  question  has  grown  to  ing.     The  House  and  the  Senate  were  en- 
maturity  in  the  United  States  within  the  gaged  in  a  bitter  contest  over  tariff  legis- 
last  decade.     In  the  days  of  our  fathers  lation  with  prolonged  debates  on  the  cot- 
water-power  was  of  value  only  at  the  point  ton,  wool,  and  steel  schedules.     Suddenly, 
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on  the  22d  of  July,  an  omnibus  water-  ted  for  Lock  No.  18.  This  bill  con- 
power  or  dam  bill  was  introduced  in  the  tained  a  grant  to  the  Alabama  Power 
House  of  Representatives,  containing  Company  of  the  power  to  be  generated 
ten  different  water-power  grants  grouped  from  the  building  of  the  lock  and  dam  and 
together  in  a  single  measure  in  order  to  in  no  way  provided  for  any  governmental 
combine  in  its  favor  the  support  of  the  supervision  or  control  of  the  grantee.  This 
members  from  the  various  communities  same  project  was  one  of  the  ten  grants 
interested  in  its  enactment.  It  was  drawn  contained  in  the  omnibus  dam  bill  pending 
on  the  same  principle  which  has  for  years  in  the  House.  After  a  brief  time  the  bill 
characterized  the  "pork  barrel"  river  and  .  was  reported  to  the  Senate  and  on  the  16th 
harbor  and  public  building  bills.  It  was  of  August  with  slight  and  immaterial 
palpably  an  attempt  to  accomplish  by  amendment  the  bill  was  forced  through 
log-rolling  methods  what  had  been  im-  despite  the  strenuous  objections  of  the 
possible  to  accomplish  by  separate  bills  friends  of  governmental  supervision  of  the 
standing  on  their  own  merits.  water-power  industry,  who  were  headed 
This  bill  was  referred  to  the  Committee  by  Senator  Burton  of  Ohio.  On  the  very 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce,  next  day  a  member  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
With  no  consideration,  without  hearings  sentatives  from  Alabama  rose  and  moved 
and  without  amendment  in  any  particular,  to  take  this  bill  from  the  Speaker's  table 
this  bill  was  the  very  next  day  reported  and  proceed  to  its  consideration,  although 
back  to  the  House  of  Representatives  with  it  had  not  been  considered  by  the  proper 
a  favorable  recommendation  by  that  committee  nor  even  referred  to  that  corn- 
Committee,  and  took  its  place  on  the  mittee.  Defeated  by  a  point  of  order, 
calendar.  When  the  bill  was  reached  in  three  days  later  the  same  member  again 
order  for  consideration  the  debate  was  moved  to  take  the  bill  from  the  Speaker's 
prolonged  and  acrimonious.  Despite  every  table,  and  although  the  bill  had  not  even 
effort,  its  friends  were  unable  to  make  prog-  then  been  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
ress  in  the  face  of  the  determined  opposi-  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  nor 
tion  of  certain  members,  led  by  Mr.  considered  by  that  committee  the  mem- 
Rainey,  of  Illinois,  who  declared  in  effect  ber  produced  a  paper  signed  by  eleven  of 
that,  the  water-power  business  having  the  twenty-one  members  of  that  corn- 
become  a  positive  industry  and  having  mittee  authorizing  him  to  call  up  the  bill, 
passed  beyond  the  experimental  stage,  These  signatures  had  been  secured  through 
the  Government  should  receive  a  proper  personal  appeal  and,  in  one  case  at  least, 
return  for  the  valuable  concessions  which  by  telegraph.  It  was  shown  that  the 
it  was  called  upon  to  make,  and  further  committee  had  not  actually  considered 
that  constructive  legislation  should  be  the  bill  nor  formally  authorized  a  report 
framed  limiting  the  length  of  the  grants,  thereon  and  the  motion  was  again  defeated 
subjecting  the  operators  to  governmental  on  a  point  of  order, 
control,  and  retaining  in  the  hands  of  the  ^    «„^4W.    n„„^*.» 

XI    ..       \n  .&.u  ,     m        ,    .  THE     OLD     APPEAL     TO         STATE      RIGHTS 

National  Government  the  power  to  regulate 

the  rates  charged  to  consumers.  The  The  friends  of  the  bill  forced  a  meeting 
advocates  of  the  measure  refused  to  accede  of  this  powerful  committee,  and  the  mem- 
to  amendments  of  this  nature  and  con-  ber  from  Alabama  was  formally  authorized 
tinued  the  fight.  Some  idea  of  the  value  to  call  up  the  bill,  which  he  did  on  August 
of  these  proposed  grants  can  be  had  from  22d  —  within  a  few  days  of  the  adjourn- 
the  fact  that  their  development  would  ment  of  Congress.  A  bitter  debate  en- 
cost  about  $40,000,000.  sued  and  the  advocates  of  the  old  policy  of 

donating  the  public  rights  in  these  water- 

the  coosa  river  bill  power  sites  marshaled  their  forces   under 

Meantime,  on  July  20th,  a  bill  had  been  the    somewhat  frayed  banner  of  "state 

introduced    in   the    Senate   to    authorize  rights."     Although  the  water-power  was  to 

the  building  of  a  dam  across  the  Coosa  be  generated  as  an  incident  to  the  im- 

River  in  Alabama,   at   the  place    selec-  provement  of  a  navigable  river  they  de- 
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nied  the  propriety  of  governmental  control 
and  particularly  the  right  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  any  payment  for  its  grant.  They 
eloquently  insisted  that  the  site  was  within 
the  state  of  Alabama,  that  the  citizens  of 
Alabama  desired  the  development  of  the 
water-power  industry  at  any  cost,  that  the 
Government  was  without  right  or  authority 
to  interfere.  With  dramatic  vehemence 
and  with  hand  raised  on  high  one  member 
theatrically  demanded  — "  My  God, 
gentlemen,  have  not  the  people  of  Ala- 
bama a  right  to  use  their  own  resources?" 
And  this  appeal  was  made  despite  the 
fact  that  by  an  amendment  to  its  code  in 
1907  the  state  of  Alabama  had  granted  to 
the  Alabama  Railway,  Light  £r  Power 
Company  all  its  rights  to  and  in  navigable 
streams,  and  the  further  fact  that  this 
corporation  was  operating  under  a  most 
liberal  charter  giving  it,  among  other 
valuable  rights,  the  right  to  condemn  pri- 
vate property  for  the  construction  of 
storage  reservoirs.  On  August  22d,  under 
the  spell  of  the  eloquence  of  these  appeals 
and  through  the  combined  efforts  of  those 
members  who  were  interested  in  the  pass- 
age of  similar  bills,  this  Coosa  River  dam 
bill  passed  by  a  vote  of  94  to  87.  But  the 
omnibus  bill  was  doomed  and  its  friends 
were  forced  to  give  up  their  efforts  to 
push  it  through  the  House. 

But  August  24th  witnessed  the  final 
confusion  of  these  spectacular  efforts  of 
the  friends  of  the  water-power  companies. 
For  on  that  date  President  Taft  sent  to 
Congress  a  strong  message  vetoing  the 
Coosa  River  dam  bill.  In  his  message 
Mr.  Taft  outlined  in  clear  terms  the  objec- 
tions to  this  class  of  legislation.     He  said: 

No  provision  is  made  in  the  bill  whereby  the 
Secretary  of  War  may,  in  granting  the  permit, 
exact  such  compensation  as  in  the  course  of 
time  may  prove  to  be  necessary  to  equalize 
this  account.  I  think  this  is  a  fatal  defect  in 
the  bill,  and  that  it  is  just  as  improvident  to 
grant  this  permit  without  such  a  reservation 
as  it  would  be  to  throw  away  any  other  asset 
of  the  Government.  To  make  such  a  reser- 
vation is  not  depriving  the  states  of  anything 
that  belongs  to  them.  On  the  contrary,  in  the 
report  of  the  Secretary  of  War  it  is  recom- 
mended that  all  compensation  for  similar 
privileges  should  be  applied  strictly  to  the 
improvement  of  navigation  in  the  respective 


streams  —  a  strictly  Federal  function.  The 
Federal  Government  by  availing  itself  of  this 
right  may  in  time  greatly  reduce  the  swollen 
expenditures'  for  river  improvements  which 
now  fall  wholly  upon  the  general  taxpayer.  I 
deem  it  highly  important  that  the  Nation 
should  adopt  a  consistent  and  harmonious 
policy  of  treatment  of  these  water-power 
projects  which  will  preserve  for  this  purpose 
their  value  to  the  Government  whose  right  it 
•is  to  grant  the  permit. 

A    NEW    ERA    IN    LEGISLATION 

An  interesting  contrast  to  the  course 
of  the  Coosa  River  dam  bill  was  the  history 
of  the  Connecticut  River  dam  bill,  intro- 
duced in  the  Senate  January  8,  191 3,  to 
authorize  the  Connecticut  River  Company, 
owned  by  the  Stone  &  Webster  Manage- 
ment Association,  to  relocate  and  con- 
struct a  dam  across  the  Connecticut  River 
near  Windsor  Locks.  This  bill  was  care- 
fully drawn  and  gave  to  the  grantee  a 
franchise  terminating  at  the  end  of  fifty 
years,  and  provided  that  the  Secretary  of 
War  in  his  discretion  might  impose  upon 
the  power  company  "a  reasonable  annual 
charge,"  the  proceeds  thereof  to  be  used 
for  the  development  of  navigation  on  the 
Connecticut  River  and  the  waters  connect- 
ed therewith.  This  bill  was  reported  from 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Commerce  Jan- 
uary 20,  191 3,  and  the  fight  for  it  was 
led  by  Senator  Burton.  It  established  a 
new  era  in  water-power  legislation.  The 
friends  of  the  old  regime,  realizing  that  its 
enactment  would  create  a  precedent  cer- 
tain to  embarrass  them  and  defeat  their 
efforts  for  untrammeled  grants  in  the 
future,  rallied  sharply  to  the  fight  against 
it.  They  vehemently  declared  that  the 
provisions  of  the  bill  seriously  infringed 
upon  the  rights  of  the  states.  After 
vainly  endeavoring  to  prevent  a  final  vote 
they  were  at  last  able  to  secure  its  amend- 
ment in  such  form  that  when  it  reached  a 
vote  on  February  17th  Senator  Burton 
refused  to  support  it  and  it  was  passed  in 
the  Senate  by  the  very  votes  of  those  who 
had  fought  it  the  most  bitterly.  The 
next  day  the  bill  went  to  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  was  referred  to  the 
House  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce.  Although  two  weeks  remained 
of  the  session  the  bill  expired  in  this  com- 
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mittee  pigeon-hole  with  the  adjournment  dam  bill  and  the  Coosa  River  dam  bill 

of  Congress  on  the  4th  of  March.  and  one  member  of  the  delegation  had  so 

Particular   attention    should    be   called  fervently    demanded,     "My    God,    have 

to  the  fact  that  the  water-power   people  not  the  people  of  Alabama  a  right  to  use 

who  desired  to  develop  this  site  on  the  their    own    resources?"     They    were    no 

Connecticut  River  were  willing  to  accept  longer  the  resources  of  the  people  of  Ala- 

the  restrictions  which  this  bill  imposed  and  bama  —  they  were  the   resources  of  the 

fought  for  its  passage.     Their  position  is  of  water-power  companies.     By  interlocking 

particular  interest  since  it  indicates  their  directorates  the  General  Electric  Company 

realization  of  the  public's  interest  in  the  controls    the    Alabama    Traction,    Light, 

problem  of  hydroelectric  development.  &*    Power   Company.     The  consolidation 

,  of  the  water-powers  in  Alabama   in  the 

ALABAMA  S    PREDICAMENT  , i         r     • i,  +-  •      .        •      ,      r 

hands  of  single  corporations  is  typical  of 

The  situation  in  Alabama,  on  the  other  the  movement  in  the  water-power  industry 

hand,  shows  the  other  side  of  the  story.    It  throughout  the  entire  country. 
is  without  doubt  the  most  richly  endowed 

section  of  the  South  and  ranks  with  the  TEN  GIANTS  0F  electr1City 
first  states  of  the  Union  in  water-power  The  Commissioner  of  Corporations  de- 
resources.  It  is  estimated  by  the  Alabama  clares  that  the  water-power  resources  of  the 
Conservation  Commission  that  there  is  country  are  to  a  very  large  extent  in  the 
1 ,084,000  horse-power  in  that  state  capable  hands  of  ten  groups  —  at  least  so  far  as 
of  development.  Within  the  last  year  a  commercial  power  is  concerned, 
gigantic  corporation,  known  as  the  Ala-  His  report  reveals  that  of  2,325,757 
bama  Traction,  Light  &  Power  Com-  horse-power  already  developed  for  com- 
pany, Ltd.,  has  been  organized  and  is  mercial  purposes,  and  used  chiefly  by 
rapidly  monopolizing  the  water-power  of  public  service  corporations,  939, 1 1 5  horse- 
the  state.  This  corporation  was  formed  power,  or  more  than  40  per  cent.,  is  either 
under  the  laws  of  Canada  and  has  a  capi-  owned  or  controlled  by  the  General  Elec- 
tal  stock  of  $65,000,000.  Subsidiary  trie  Company.  The  enterprises  not  directly 
to  it  are  the  Alabama  Power  Company  owneel  are  controlled  by  stock  ownership 
and  the  Interstate  Power  Company,  or  interlocking  directorates. 
This  powerful  corporation  owns  or  con-  ■  Next  to  the  General  Electric,  the  Stone 
trols  at  least  two  thirds  of  the  entire  water-  Sr  Webster  Management  Association,  of 
power  of  Alabama.  A  study  of  the  char-  Boston,  is  the  largest  of  these  ten  groups 
ters  under  which  these  companies  operate  and  exercises  the  greatest  influence  in  the 
demonstrates  that  the  people  of  that  state  water-power  business.  This  company  con- 
will  receive  no  benefit  from  the  low  cost  of  trols  by  ownership  or  stock  interest  or  in  a 
power  resulting  from  the  development  of  managerial  capacity  a  total  of  650,417 
these  power  sites  since  that  will  be  neu-  horse-power  developed  and  undeveloped, 
tralized  by  the  profits  of  the  middlemen  Their  largest  development  is  at  Keokuk, 
by  whom  the  power  and  light  will  be  sold  la.,  on  the  Des  Moines  Rapids  of  the  Miss- 
to  the  consumers.  Furthermore,  the  com-  issippi  River.  Their  next  largest  interests 
pany  is  exempt  from  taxation  for  ten  are  the  Pacific  Coast  Power  Company,  the 
years  and  is  under  no  requirement  to  pay  Sierra-Pacific  Electric  Company,  and  the 
any  royalties  for  the  use  of  the  water.  Columbus  Power  Company  of  Georgia. 
In  fact  Alabama  practically  surrendered  Besides  these  two  most  powerful  groups, 
all  its  sovereign  rights  to  these  power  others  of  less  importance  are  the  Southern 
companies  by  the  provisions  of  an  act  Power  Company,  which  is  now  attempting 
adopted  by  its  legislature  in  1907.  to  develop  the  enormously  valuable  power 
Although  Alabama  surrendered  to  the  sites  of  the  Southern  Appalachian  moun- 
water-power  companies  all  its  rights  in  tain  system;  the  WestinghoUse  corpora- 
these  streams,  with  one  exception  the  tions,  many  of  whose  interests  are  outside 
entire  Alabama  delegation  in  Congress  of  the  boundaries  of  the  United  States; 
demanded  the  enactment  of  the  omnibus  and  the  Hydraulic  Power  Company,  which 
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controls  the  most  valuable  concession  at  Mary's  River  at  Sault  St.  Marie  is  the 
Niagara  Falls  and  is  fighting  to  destroy  boundary  between  the  United  States  and 
the  scenic  beauty  of  the  Falls  for  commer-  Canada,  connecting  the  waters  of  Lake 
cial  purposes.  Other  groups  are  less  well  Superior  with  those  of  Lake  Huron.  Be- 
defined,  but  the  process  of  concentration  cause  of  the  rapids  it  constitutes  an  ob- 
is well  under  way.  struction   to   navigation.     At   great   cost 

canals  have  been  built  around  these  rapids 

the  temptations  to  monopoly  on  both  the  Canadian  and  American  sides. 

The  tendency  to  consolidation  is  one  of  Two  canals  were  built  by  the  United 
the  most  conspicuous  phases  of  the  water-  States,  but  each  in  turn  soon  proved 
power  industry.  In  the  first  place  water-  inadequate  to  meet  the  increasing  de- 
power  enterprises  by  their  very  nature  mands  of  lake  navigation.  In  1909  Con- 
tend toward  monopoly.  Owing  to  the  gress  decided  that  a  still  larger  canal  was 
amount  of  capital  required  to  build  and  needed  and  passed  an  act  to  acquire  the 
operate  a  plant  only  corporations  of  necessary  lands  and  extinguish  all  exist- 
enormous  wealth  can  enter  the  field,  ing  water-power  rights  by  condemnation 
Moreover,  manifest  economic  advantages  proceedings  to  be  instituted  by  the  Secre- 
of  unified  operation  arise  from  the  possi-  tary  of  War. 

bility  of  joining  smaller  plants  in  a  single  In   the   meantime   the   riparian   lands, 

system  capable  of  supplying  a  sustained  consisting  for  the  most  part  of  a  narrow 

amount  of  power  during  the  entire  year,  strip  lying  between  the  navigation  canal 

even  in  times  of  drought,  when  the  ordinary  and  the  margin  of  the  stream  —  about 

stream's  flow  is  small.  2,500  feet  long  and  from  50  to  150  feet 

Another  incentive  toward  monopoly  is  wide  —  had  been  acquired  by  a  company 
that  manufacturers  of  machinery  and  known  as  the  Chandler-Dunbar  Water- 
supplies  for  the  generation  of  electricity,  power  Company.  Under  the  law  of 
in  order  to  expand  their  business,  have  Michigan  these  riparian  lands  were  deeded 
accepted  the  securities  of  hydroelectric  to  the  middle  of  the  stream.  Under  the 
companies  in  payment  for  machinery  and  law  the  Secretary  of  War  had  granted 
supplies.  They  have  thus  been  led  to  permits  to  construct  the  works  necessary 
enter  actively  into  the  field  of  water-power  for  power  development  in  the  river, 
development  The  company  relied  upon  its  ownership 

What  the  next  session  of  Congress  will  of  the  riparian  lands,  which  it  contended 
do  is  of  tremendous  importance  to  the  gave  it  the  ownership  of  the  bed  of  the 
people  of  the  country.  It  lies  largely  stream,  and  on  the  grants  by  the  Secre- 
within  the  hands  of  Congress  to  deter-  tary  of  War  to  use  the  surplus  water  and 
mine  whether  this  great  new  industry  construct  works  not  in  interference  with 
shall  go  forward  under  proper  control  and  navigation.  It  therefore  claimed  corn- 
therefore  without  public  hostility,  or  pensation  for  the  value  of  its  rights  as  a 
whether  it  shall  do  as  the  railroads  did  —  power  company  in  the  sum  of  $3, 450,000. 
escape  from  control  to  begin  with  and  be  The  Supreme  Court  held  that  the  owner- 
mastered  later  by  a  series  of  battles  at  an  ship  of  the  riparian  lands  was  completely 
untold  loss  to  the  public  and  the  roads,  subservient  to  the  paramount  right  of  the 

Until    recently    there    had    been    some  Federal  Government  to  control  the  stream 

doubt  about  the  powers  of  Congress  in  for  purposes  of  navigation,  that  the  per- 

this  matter,  but  that  is  now  happily  settled,  mits  of  the  Government  were   revocable 

at  will,  and  that,  therefore,  the  company 
enjoyed  no  water-power  rights  for  which 

Shortly  before  its  adjournment  for  the  the    Government    was     bound    to    make 

summer  recess  the  United  States  Supreme  compensation.     The  great  significance  of 

Court  announced  one  of  the  most  import-  this  decision  lies   in   the  judicial  declara- 

ant  decisions  of  recent  years  in  the  so-  tion    that    the    control    of    the    Federal 

called  Chandler-Dunbar  case,  which  grew  Government    over    navigable    streams    is 

out  of  water-power  legislation.     The  St.  paramount  and  that  all  other  rights  and 
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TWO  TYPES  OF   POWER   HOUSES 

OWNED  BY  THE  PUGET  SOUND  TRACTION,  LIGHT,  &  POWER  COMPANY.  UPPER  PICTURE; 
"ELECTRON"  STATION,  A  "HIGH-HEAD"  DEVELOPMENT  THAT  UTILIZES  THE  FORCE  OF  WATER 
FALLING  FROM  A  RESERVOIR  95O  FEET  ABOVE.  LOWER  PICTURE;  SNOQUALMIE  FALLS  ^TATION, 
WHICH  CONSISTS  OF  A  CAVERN  FOR  THE  GENERATORS  HEWN  IN  THE  SOLID  ROCK  27O  FEET  BELOW 
THE  BED  OF  SNOQUALMIE  RIVER  AND  WHICH  TAKES  IN  THE  WATER  AT  THE  TOP  OF  THE  FALLS, 
UTILIZES  ITS  DESCENT  IN  A  VERTICAL  DROP,  AND  LETS  IT  OUT  AT  THE  BASE  OF  THE  FALLS 


A   NIAGARA   MADE   TO  ORDER 

BY  STORING  WATER  IN  A  RESERVOIR  AND  FORCING  IT  TO  PLUNGE  DOWNWARD  1,466  FEET 
THROUGH  PIPE-LINES.  THIS  STATION  ON  THE  MOKELUMNE  RIVER,  IN  CALIFORNIA,  DEVELOPS 
30,000  HORSE-POWER.  IT  IS  OWNED  BY  THE  PACIFIC  GAS  &  ELECTRIC  COMPANY,  WHICH  HAS 
NEARLY  2,000  MILES  OF  HIGH  VOLTAGE  LINES,  THE  LARGEST  SYSTEM  OF  HYDROELECTRIC  TRANS- 
MISSION AND  DISTRIBUTION  IN  THE  WORLD 
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THE    BIGGEST   HYDROELECTRIC    STATION    IN    THE    SOUTH 

NOW  NEARING  COMPLETION  FOR  THE  CHATTANOOGA  AND  TENNESSEE  RIVER  POWER  COMPANY  AT  HALE'S  BAR  ON 
THE  TENNESSEE   RIVER.       ITS  CAPACITY  WILL  BE  ALMOST  6o,000  HORSE-POWER 


titles  are  subordinate  to  it.  Thus  is 
affirmed  the  power  of  Congress  to  develop 
and  control  all  these  streams  in  the  inter- 


est of  the  whole  Nation,  unfettered  by  in- 
terference from  the  several  states  or  from 
the  riparian  land  owners.     And  for  this 


A    HOLLOW    DAM   935    FEET    LONG 

THE    REMARKABLE    HYDROELECTRIC    INSTALLATION    OF  THE    PORTLAND   RAILWAY,    LIGHT,   &    POWER  COMPANY 

ON  THE  CLACKAMAS  RIVER,  OREGON 


HIGH  VOLTAGE  TRANSMISSION  LINE 

CARRYING  CURRENT  ACROSS  THE  SAN  JOAQUIN  VALLEY,  CALIFORNIA,  FROM  THE  POWER  HOUSES 
IN  THE  MOUNTAINS  TO  SAN  FRANCISCO.  THE  VALUE  OF  HYDROELECTRIC  RIGHTS  ARISES  FROM 
THE  ABILITY  TO  TRANSMIT  CURRENT  200  MILES,  OR  OVER  A  TERRITORY  OF  125,000  SQUARE  MILES 


A  SYSTEM  OF  ARTIFICIAL  CATARACTS 

THE  GREAT  WESTERN  POWER  COMPANY'S  PROJECT  NO.  I  ON  THE  FEATHER  RIVER,  AT  LAS 
PLUMAS,  CAL.  IT  DEVELOPS  60,000  HORSE-POWER  AND  IS  PART  OF  A  TOTAL  PROPOSED  DEVEL- 
OPMENT OF  300,000  HORSE-POWER  ON  THIS  ONE  RIVER 
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THE    ROCKY    CREEK    PLANT   OF   THE    SOUTHERN    POWER 

DEVELOPING  32,000  ELECTRIC  HORSE-POWER  WHICH  IS  FED  INTO  A  TRANSMISSION  SYSTEM  THAT  SERVES  COTTON 

IMMENSELY  VALUABLE  WATER  RIGHTS  OF  THIS  COMPANY  WERE  OBTAINED  BY  THE 


purpose  any  incidental  water-power  may 
be  utilized  by  the  Government. 

The  Chandler-Dunbar  decision  is  un- 
doubtedly the  most  advanced  step  toward 
maintaining  for  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try the  full  benefit  of  the  greatest  of  their 
natural  resources.  Those  who  are  inter- 
ested in  the  development  of  water-power 
fully  realize  that  the  days  are  gone  when 


they  can  secure  unrestricted  grants  in 
perpetuity  in  our  rivers.  For  the  present 
at  least  they  have  ceased  their  efforts  to 
secure  further  grants  from  Congress. 
Most  of  them  are  now  seeking  to  secure 
the  pronouncement  of  a  definite  govern- 
mental policy  with  equitable  regulations 
and  restrictions.  In  the  meantime  the 
water-power  industry  is  in  a  state  closely 


THE   OLD   WAY 

OF  USING  THE  FORCE  OF  FALLING  WATER  FOR  POWER  ONLY  WHERE    IT    FELL,    BEFORE    HYDROELECTRIC    DEVEL- 
OPMENT   WAS  PERFECTED.       BISHOP'S  FALLS  ON  THE  ESOPUS  RIVER,  NEW  YORK 
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COMPANY,    ON    THE   CATAWBA    RIVER   IN    SOUTH   CAROLINA 

MILLS,  INDUSTRIAL  PLANTS,  AND  CITIES  IN  A  LARGE  PART  OF  BOTH  NORTH  AND  SOUTH  CAROLINA.    MOST  OF  THE 
MERE  PURCHASE  OF  THE  BANKS  OF  THE  STREAMS  AT  THE  POINT  OF  DEVELOPMENT 


bordering  on  confusion.  The  water  is  of 
value  only  as  it  is  harnessed  to  furnish 
power.  It  is  axiomatic  that  the  only 
way  to  get  the  benefit  of  water-power  is  to 
develop  and  utilize  it.  It  is  the  one  nat- 
ural resource  which  is  not  depleted  by  use. 
It  is  essential  that  Congress  should  de- 
vise at  once  some  method  by  which  this 
enormous  power  shall  no  longer  go  to  waste 


and  yet  by  which  it  shall  be  developed  for 
the  benefit  of  the  public  with  proper  con- 
sideration for  those  who  may  invest  their 
capital  in  that  form  of  enterprise,  for  at 
present  Congress  is  to  a  large  extent  pur- 
suing a  negative  course  —  that  of  pre- 
venting exploitation.  One  set  of  Con- 
gressmen defeat  all  bills  that  allow  develop- 
ment with  regulation.    Another  set  defeat 


THE    NEW   WAY 

THE    HYDROELECTRIC    STATION    OF    THE    PENNSYLVANIA    WATER   AND    POWER   COMPANY,     AT    HOLTWOOD,    PA., 
THAT    DEVELOPS    135,000   HORSE-POWER   AND   TRANSMITS    IT  40   MILES   TO    BALTIMORE 
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Copyrig  it  Dy  H.  M    Anschutz,  Keokuk,  la. 

THE   CAUSEWAY    OVER   THE    KEOKUK   DAM 

WHICH  IS  ONE  OF  THE  GREAT  DAMS  OF  THE 
WORLD,  NEARLY  A  MILE  IN  LENGTH  AND  PROVIDING 
DEEP    WATER   NAVIGATION    FOR    65    MILES    UPSTREAM 


THE    POWER    HOUSE,    AND 

CONGRESS  GRANTED    IN    PERPETUITY    THE    UNLIMITED 
MISSISSIPPI     RIVER     AT    THIS     POINT,    AND    FOR    THIS 

all  bills  that  allow  development  without  it. 
In  Congress  there  is  a  deadlock. 

In  the  meanwhile  Mr.  Franklin  K.  Lane, 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  has  issued  a 
statement  of  the  policy  which  he  intends 
to  pursue  with  reference  to  applications 
for  the  use  of  the  waters  of  streams  on  the 
Government's  domain  for  the  development 
of  electric  power.  (Secretary  Houston  has 
a  similar  policy  for  power  sites  in  the  Nat- 
ional Forests.)  The  most  important  ele- 
ment of  his  ruling  is  the  declaration  of 
"the  absolute  prohibition  of  combination  or 
monopoly  and  the  right  of  revocation  on 
the  part  of  the  Government  in  the  event 
that  it  is  established  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  or  the  courts 
that  such  combination  has  been  made  or 
that  prices  have  been  fixed  by  agreement 
with  competing  plants."  Secretary  Lane's 
policy  also  contemplates  making  no 
charge  whatever  for  a  period  of  five  or  ten 
years  during  which  the  power  companies 
interested  are  locating  their  market;  the 
greater  the  development  of  horse-power  the 
lower  the  charge  per  horse-power  to  be 
made  by  the  Government,  in  order  to 
encourage  the  fullest  use  of  the  streams; 
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LOCK  DAM   AT   KEOKUK,   IA. 

RIGHT    TO    HARNESS    AND    SELL  THE     POWER    OF    THE 
PRIVILEGE   THE   GOVERNMENT  GETS    NO    RECOMPENSE 

the  lower  the  rate  to  consumers  the  lower 
the  charge  on  the  part  of  the  Government. 
The  attitude  of  Secretary  Lane  is  a 
forward  step  in  the  development  of  the 
water-power  industry  along  proper  lines. 
But  general  legislation  must  be  enacted 
by  Congress  definitely  to  protect  the  public 
and  yet  to  stimulate  the  development  of 
this  great  natural  resource.  Franchises 
should  be  awarded  for  limited  terms  at  a 
reasonable  rental  and  with  the  right  re- 
served to  the  Government  to  take  over  the 
plant  or  transfer  it  to  another  company  at 
the  end  of  a  stated  period.  The  grants 
should  run  for  fifty  years,  with  proper 
provision  for  their  lapsing  upon  the  failure 
of  the  grantees  to  observe  their  conditions. 
The  Government  must  reserve  the  right 
to  exercise  a  reasonable  control  of  the  rate 
charged  to  the  consumers  of  the  power 
generated.  To  prevent  the  scandals  which 
have  arisen  from  grants  secured  purely 
for  speculative  purposes,  the  Government 
should  reserve  the  right  to  enjoin  the  sale 
or  assignment  of  franchises  or  the  con- 
solidation of  power  companies  or  their 
joint  operation  by  any  form  of  agreement, 
express  or  implied. 


BEYOND  FEDERAL  CONTROL 

PART  OF  A  DEVELOPMENT  OF  157,000  HORSE-POWER 
ON  THE  SPOKANE  RIVER  IN  WASHINGTON  THAT  WAS 
ACQUIRED  BY  THE   PURCHASE  OF  RIPARIAN  RIGHTS 
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FIGHTING  THE 
BLACK  DEATH" 
IN  MANCHURIA 

THE  WORK  OF  TWO  YOUNG  AMERI- 
CAN DOCTORS  IN  THE  MOST  DAN- 
GEROUS PLAGUE  SINCE  THE  FOUR- 
TEENTH CENTURY —  LABORATORY 
INVESTIGATIONS  IN  AN  OLD  CHIN- 
ESE TEMPLE  —  THE  NEW  SCHOOL  OF 
TROPICAL    MEDICINE    AT    HARVARD 


BY 


BURTON  J.  HENDRICK 


IN  THE  fourteenth  century  an  epidem- 
ic known  to  students  of  history  as  the 
Black  Death  swept  over  the  larger 
part  of  the  civilized  world.  It  start- 
ed in  northern  China,  worked  its 
way  westward,  and  ultimately  destroyed 
25,000,000  people  in  Europe,  one  fourth 
of  the  total  population.  Two  years  ago 
this  same  disease,  now  scientifically  re- 
christened  the  pneumonic  plague,  started 
again  in  its  old  medieval  birthplace  — 
and  in  less  than  three  months  destroyed 
fifty  thousand  people. 

This  recent  outbreak  in  Manchuria  is 
the  first  time  the  disease  in  extensive 
epidemic  form  has  visited  the  civilized 
world  in  five  hundred  years.  It  was  the 
first  opportunity  that  modern  medical 
science  has  ever  had  to  study  the  disease 
at  first  hand. 

Two  young  Americans,  Dr.  Richard  P. 
Strong  and  Dr.  Oscar  Teague,  in  the  face 
of  all  kinds  of  dangers  and  discourage- 
ments, forced  their  way  into  the  heart 
of  the  plague-infested  region,  established 
rough-and-ready  scientific  laboratories  at 
Mukden,  made  a  large  number  of  autop- 
sies upon  the  stricken  Chinamen  —  the 
first  which  had  ever  been  performed  in 
this  ancient  capital,  the  religious  scruples  of 
the  Chinese  having  prevented  experiments 
of  the  kind  —  and,  in  a  bulky  volume 
recently  issued  at  Manila,  have  presented 
to  the  scientific  world  a  detailed  and 
comprehensive  study  of  this  disease  — 
probably  the  most  famous  in  history  and 


romance,  as  it  is  certainly  the  most  ter- 
rible in  the  rapidity  and  uniformly  fatal 
character  of  its  results. 

Dr.  Strong,  the  senior  member  of  this 
expedition,  is  one  of  those  new  adven- 
turous medical  scientists  who  are  the 
direct  outgrowth  of  the  expanding  in- 
fluence of  the  United  States.  Of  Con- 
necticut stock,  a  graduate  of  Yale  and  of 
Johns  Hopkins  as  a  scientist,  he  has  spent 
the  larger  part  of  his  life  in  the  Philippines, 
fighting  the  numerous  diseases  which 
have  always  retarded  progress  in  those 
islands.  In  this  capacity  Dr.  Strong  has 
played  an  important  part  in  one  of  the 
most  civilizing  works  of  the  time.  In  the 
last  few  years  we  have  heard  much  of  the 
sanitary  work  at  Panama  but  little  has 
been  said  of  the  even  more  remarkable 
medical  achievements  in  the  Philippines. 
When  the  Americans  took  possession  of  the 
islands,  epidemics  of  all  kinds  were  an  al- 
most everyday  affair.  Smallpox,  in  its 
most  virulent  form,  cholera,  and  plague 
were  there  and  there  were  many  strange 
tropical  diseases  that  seemed  to  the  natives 
the  natural  order  of  things.  In  ten  years 
the  Americans  have  driven  these  epi- 
demics out  of  the  islands.  They  have 
vaccinated  practically  every  one  of  the 
10,000,000  natives,  not  once,  but  many 
times;  and,  as  a  result,  smallpox  visits 
the  Philippines  less  frequently  than  it 
does  certain  parts  of  the  United  States 
and  Canada.  Manila  has  a  research 
laboratory  which  is  hardly  second  to  that 
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of  the  Rockefeller  Institute.  In  addition 
to  the  actual  improvement  in  health 
conditions  and  the  saving  of  millions  of 
lives,  the  Sanitary  Service  has  probably 
been  the  most  powerful  influence  in  estab- 
lishing Americans  on  a  friendly  footing 
with  the  tribes.  The  medical  scientist, 
like  Dr.  Strong,  has  made  far  more  head- 
way in  this  direction  than  the  soldier  or 
the  diplomatist.  As  the  scourges  of  cen- 
turies have  disappeared  under  the  minis- 


In  one  of  his  explorations  into  the  interior 
Dr.  Strong  discovered  a  tribe  of  head 
hunters  that  was  suffering  from  this 
disease  on  an  extensive  scale.  The  most 
conspicuous  victim  was  the  chief.  When 
Dr.  Strong  approached  this  chief  for  the 
purpose  of  attempting  a  cure,  his  reception 
was  not  especially  cordial.  The  head 
hunters  had  medicine  men  of  their  own, 
and  felt  no  disposition  to  lay  aside  their 
incantations   in   favor   of   the   unpopular 


THE    DOCTORS     DEFENSE    AGAINST   INFECTION 

THE  MASK  AT  THE  LEFT  IS  MADE  OF  ISINGLASS  AND  WAS  USED  BY  THE  PHYSICIANS  OF  EUROPE  DURING  THE 
EPIDEMIC  OF  THE  "BLACK  DEATH"  IN  THE  FOURTEENTH  CENTURY,  THOUGH  THEY  HAD  NO  IDEA  OF  THE  REAL 
SOURCE  OF  DANGER.  THE  BANDAGES  AND  GOGGLES  ARE  USED  TO-DAY  BY  DOCTORS,  WHO  KNOW  THAT  THEY 
MUST  NOT  BREATHE  IN  THE  MICROBES  OF  THE   PNEUMONIC   PLAGUE 


trations  of  men  like  Dr.  Strong,  American 
intervention  has  appeared  in  a  new  light. 
One  of  Dr.  Strong's  most  interesting 
experiences  illustrates  this  point.  From 
the  earliest  days  the  natives  had  suffered 
from  a  peculiar  and  disagreeable  tropical 
disease  known  as  the  yaws.  Its  outward 
manifestations  were  ulcers  in  all  parts  of 
the  body;  the  ailment  was  chronic,  exceed- 
ingly contagious  and  distressing,  even 
when    its    consequences    were    not    fatal. 


white  man.  Dr.  Strong  believed  that 
Ehrlich's  famous  synthetic  preparation, 
salvarsan,  or  606,  although  originally 
devised  for  the  treatment  of  an  entirely 
different  disease,  might  possess  some  virtue 
with  the  yaws.  This  was  the  opinion  of 
Ehrlich,  who  had  requested  the  American 
scientist  to  use  the  remedy  in  this  disease. 
To  do  this  it  was  necessary  to  use  force. 
At  an  unwary  moment  Dr.  Strong,  with 
a   number  of   his   associates,    seized   the 
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protesting  chief,  and  strapped  his  strug-  greatest  medicine  man  within  their  pur- 

gling  and  naked  body  down  to  a  table,  view.     This    tribe   of    head    hunters,    in- 

He    then    succeeded    in    giving    him    a  stead  of  organizing  an  expedition  to  exter- 

plentiful  injection  of  606.     Had  the  ex-  minate  Dr.  Strong  and  his  associates,  now 

periment  failed,  the  outcome  would  un-  came  in  droves  for  their  injection.     As  a 

questionably   have    been    serious   for  the  result,     yaws    has    entirely    disappeared 

Americans;    the    new    remedy,    however,  from  this  and  numerous  other  tribes. 


A    TEMPLE    BECOME    A   HOSPITAL 

IN  MUKDEN,  IN  WHICH  DR.  RICHARD  P.  STRONG  ESTABLISHED  HIS  LABORATORY  AND  IN  WHICH  HE  DISCOV- 
ERED THAT  PNEUMONIC  PLAGUE  IS  COMMUNICATED  ONLY  BY  A  COUGHING  PATIENT  AND  THAT  THE  GERM 
IS  THE  SAME  AS  THAT  OF   BUBONIC  PLAGUE 


had  magical  results.  The  ulcers  even- 
tually all  disappeared,  and  in  a  few  weeks 
the  chief  was  absolutely  well.  With  re- 
turning health  his  wrath  against  the 
Americans  vanished.  Dr.  Strong  sud- 
denly found  that  he  had  acquired  a  new 
fame;  the  natives   regarded   him  as  the 


The  exploit  that  has  brought  Dr. 
Strong  his  greatest  fame  was  his  experience, 
two  years  ago,  in  fighting  the  pneumonic 
plague  in  China.  It  was  in  the  winter  of 
191 1  that  Dr.  Strong,  then  busy  studying 
beri-beri  in  the.  laboratory  at  Manila, 
received  instructions  to  go  to  Peking  as 
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American  representative 
of  an  international  plague 
conference  called  by  the 
Chinese  Government. 
At  that  time,  as  has  been 
said,  the  worst  epidemic 
of  pneumonic  plague  in 
modern  times  was  rava- 
ging Manchuria.  There 
is  no  epidemic  disease 
known  so  sudden  and 
terrible  in  its  onslaught, 
so  rapid  in  its  termina- 
tion, or  so  uniformly 
fatal  —  the  mortality  is 
100  per  cent.,  not  a  soli- 
tary person  struck  by 
the  disease,  so  far  as  the  scientists  dis- 
covered, having  ever  survived.    As  China- 


ing    that    Europe    was 
threatened    by   another 
invasion   of    the    Black 
Death,  insisted  that  she 
be  given  a  free  hand  in 
putting   down   the   epi- 
demic.   One  of  Japan's 
greatest    medical    scien- 
tists, Kitasato,  came  to 
Manchuria  and  made 
speeches     in    which 
he     denounced     the 
feebleness  of    China 
in   dealing  with   the 
plague.    It  was  prob- 
ably the  activities  of 
these    two     powers 
that  persuaded  the  wily  Chinese  Govern- 
ment to  invite  the  assistance  of  all  the 


A   TARBAGAN 

the  fur-bearing  animal  which  infected 
trappers  with  the  pneumonic  plague  and 
so  started  another  great  epidemic  of  the 
"black  death" 


men  in  Manchuria  were  dying  by  the  tens  European  powers  and  the  United  States, 

of    thousands,    the    Government    called  Just  as  the  expedition  was  about  to  start 

upon   the  eleven  civilized  powers   repre-  for   Mukden,  however,  the  Russian  Gov- 

sented  at  Peking  for  assistance.  Practically  ernment  made  another  alarming  proposal, 

all  responded,  England,  Germany,  France,  It  insisted  that  it  be  permitted  to  send  an 

Japan,    Russia,    and    the    other    nations  armed  guard  with  its  medical  representa- 

sending  many  of  their  most  distinguished  tives,  to    protect    them    against  possible 

scientists  to  Peking.  outbreaks  of  the  mob  and  also  to  enforce 

Practically  everything  that  happens  in  such  sanitary  measures  as  were  found  to 

China,  however,  becomes  involved  in  the  be  essential. 

political   situation,  and   even   a   calamity  China's  only  response  to  this  disturbing 

such  as  this  plague  became  an  international  suggestion  was  an  announcement  that  the 

problem.     Russia  and  Japan,  in  particular,  Plague  Conference  had  been  postponed, 

detected  political  possibilities  of  the  most  Her  statesmen  evidently  concluded  that 

far-reaching    kind.      At    this    particular  the  epidemic,  terrible  as  it  was,  was  pref- 

moment,    early    in    February,    191 1,    the  erable  to  the  presence  of  Russian  troops. 

Chinese  situation  was  serious,  and  Man-  In    Fuchiatien,    the    Chinese    suburb    of 


churia  —  a  terri- 
tory twice  as 
large  as  Ger- 
many, with  a 
population  of 
20,000,000  — 
was  the  con- 
tested point. 
The  possible  par- 
tition of  this 
province  was  an 
acute  interna- 
tional issue; 
rumors  of  a  war 
between  China 
and  Russia  were 
much  in  the  air. 
Russia,     declar- 
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''bring  out  your  dead!" 

THE    LITTER    BEARERS    WHO    GATHERED    THE    BODIES     OF     THE 
THOUSANDS  WHO  DIED  OF  THE   PLAGUE 


Harbin,  the 
Taotai  declined 
the  assistance  of 
Russian  physi- 
cians in  fighting 
the  epidemic, 
"in  deference  to 
the  popular 
wish,"  declaring 
that  such  assist- 
ance was  an  "in- 
terference with 
China's  sover- 
eign rights." 
Evidently  if  the 
Government 
chose  to  let  its 
people   die    like 
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flies,  that  was  its  own 
private  affair.  This 
clearly  represented 
the  official  attitude 
at  that  time.  The 
representatives  of  all 
the  powers,  except 
those  of  the  United 
States,  accepted  the 
taotais  pronounce- 
ment as  final. 

Dr.  Strong  and  Dr. 
Teague,  however, 
having  journeyed 
from  Manila  to 
Shanghai,  saw  no 
reason  why  they 
should  return  empty- 
handed.  The  epi- 
demic, which  was 
then  raging  at  its 
height,  was  a  scien- 
tific opportunity 
such  as  comes  to  a 
man  only  once  in  a 
lifetime.  The  scien- 
tific world    knew   a 

great  deal  about  the  bubonic  plague; 
it  knew  almost  nothing  about  the  pneu- 
monic. Whatever  their  distinguished 
confreres  did,  therefore,  the  American 
representatives  determined  to  push  on  to 
the  scene  of  operations.  Although  the 
Chinese  Government  had  politely  re- 
quested them  to  stay  away,  at  least  for  the 
present,  Dr.  Strongand  Dr.  Teague  appear- 
ed in  Mukden  on 
schedule  time. 
All  the  other  rep- 
resentatives to 
the  postponed 
conference  re- 
mained at  Pe- 
king. 

The  plague 
had  been  raging 
about  two 
months  in  Muk- 
den when  the 
Americans  ar- 
rived. Like 
many  epidemics 
so  fatal  to  man- 
kind, theoriginal 
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INSIDE    A    PLAGUE    HOSPITAL 

NOT  ONE  RECOVERY  FROM  PNEUMONIC  PLAGUE  HAS 
EVER  BEEN  RECORDED 


centre  of  infection  is 
found  in  animals.  In 
the  northern  part  of 
Manchuria  a  mar- 
mot known  by  the 
Russians  as  the  tar- 
bagan  and  by  the 
Chinese  as  the  hanta 
roams  the  plains  and 
the  sandy  hills  over 
a  territory  of  fifteen 
thousand  square 
miles.  For  genera- 
tions Mongol  and 
Buriat  hunters  have 
pursued  this  little 
animal  for  its  fur. 
These  experienced 
trappers  have  always 
known,  however, 
that  their  occupation 
was  attended  by 
serious  danger.  Mild 
and  inoffensive  in 
temper,  a  certain 
proportion  of  the 
tarbagans  are  always 
epizootic  disease.  Its 
enlarged  glands  and 
the    last    stages,    the 


A    GROUP    OF    "CONTACTS" 


PERSONS     WHO     HAD 


BEEN      EXPOSED 
QUARANTINED 


infected  with  an 
manifestations  are 
swellings,  and,  in 
appearance  of  the  familiar  buboes  or  ulcers. 
In  other  words,  these  animals  are  chroni- 
cally the  victims  of  bubonic  plague,  as  are 
the  rats  and  squirrels  of  other  climes. 

Almost    as    though    by    design,    these 
animals  have  their  own  way  of  warning 

the  human  be- 
ings that  ap- 
proach them. 
When  healthy, 
theylovetobask 
in  the  sunshine, 
and  utter  a  cry, 
"  Pu  pa/  Pu 
pa  V'  words 
which,  in  Chin- 
ese, signify, 
"Don't  be 
afraid,"  "No 
harm."  The  ex- 
perienced hunt- 
ers have  learned 
to  accept  this 
invitation  at  its 


TO     THE     PLAGUE     AND 
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face  value,  and  the 
animal  who  thus  in- 
forms his  adversary 
that  he  is  healthy 
is  always  killed. 
The  sick  tarbagan 
wanders  aimlessly 
around;  he  is  red 
eyed,  usually  blind, 
deaf,  and  is  fortu- 
nate if  he  is  able  to 
crawl  back  into  his 
hole  to  die.  This 
animal  the  old 
Manchurian  trap- 
pers take  great  care 
to  leave  alone. 


MEN    WHO   HELPED  TO  CONTROL  THE   EPIDEMIC 

BY  SEARCHING  FOR  CASES  OF  PLAGUE  AND  ENFORCING    THE    QUARANTINE 

and  a  new  industry 
has  arisen.  As  a 
result,  thousands  of 
coolies  from  Shan- 
tung, ignorant  of 
local  conditions, 
migrate  into  North- 
ern Manchuria 
every  year.  In  the 
hunting  season  of 
1 9 10  —  from  April 
to  September — not 
far  from  ten  thou- 
sand new  arrivals 
of  this  kind  ranged 
the  tarbagan 
grounds.  Reckless 
and  ruthless  in  their 


A    HOSPITAL    IN    A    RAILROAD   TRAIN 

THE    PLAGUE    OCCURRED   IN    MIDWINTER   AND   SPREAD     MOST    RAPIDLY    ALONG    THE 

LINES    OF    RAILROAD    TRAVEL 


In  the  last  three 
or  four  years,  how- 
ever, the  hunting 
situation  has 
changed.  Ameri- 
can and  European 
traders  have  dis- 
covered that  the 
tarbagan's  fur, 
properly  treated, 
makes  an  excellent 
imitation  of  sable 
and  marten;  the 
demand  for  the 
pelts  has  enorm- 
ously increased, 
prices  have  gone  up, 


PRECAUTIONS   AGAINST  INFECTION 

"CONTACTS"     GUARDED     BY     A     SANITARY     INSPECTOR 
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methods,  they 
hunted  the  sick 
animals  as  well 
as  the  well, 
sometimes  even 
digging  the  dy- 
ing creatures 
from  their  holes. 
They  constantly 
had  the  plague- 
infected  animals 
in  their  hands 
and  in  their 
packs;  and  they 
madethemselves 
additionallysub- 
ject  to  infection 
by  the  careless- 
ness   of    their 
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early  in  October 
an  alarming 
scene  took  place 
at  the  railroad 
station  —  how 
alarming,  the 
ignorant  crowds 
could  not  fore- 
see. A  coolie 
trapper  fell  on 
the  ground  after 
stagger i  ng 
around  for  a  few 
seconds  like  a 
drunken  man. 
He  picked  him- 
self up  and  then 
fell  again.  When 
taken    by  his 

daily  lives.    Ow-  friends  and  laid 

ing  to  the  unexpected  arrival  of  thousands     on    a  wooden   couch,    it   was    discovered 
of  trappers,  there  was  not  enough  ordinary     that  he  was  suffering  from  a  high  fever. 


COFFINS    OUTSIDE    A    HOSPITAL 

ONLY  A  FEW  OF  THE  BODIES  OF  VICTIMS  WERE  BURIED. 
THOUSANDS  OF  BODIES,  DESPITE  THE  CHINESE  PREJUDICE 
AGAINST  CREMATION,  WERE  BURNED  ON  HUGE  FUNERAL  PYRES 


food  to  go  around  and,  in  many  cases,  the 
hunters  were  forced  to  eat  the  animals 
they  had  skinned.  Owing  to  an  insuf- 
ficient water  supply,  the  coolies  were 
accustomed  to  leave  towels  out  at  night 
to  collect  the  dew,  and  satisfy  their  thirst 
on  such  amounts  of  water  as  they  could 


He  had  a  galloping  pulse,  his  breathing 
was  slow  and  stertorous,  and  his  skin  hot 
and  dry.  When  spoken  to,  he  apparently 
had  difficulty  in  coordinating  his  speech; 
in  fact,  he  manifested  little  interest  in 
what  was  going  on.  Except  for  trouble 
in  breathing,  which  became  more  notice- 


squeeze  out  —  all  influences  that  left  their  able  as  the  sickness  progressed,  he  seemed 

systems  in  an  enfeebled  condition  and  ready  to  suffer  little  pain;  he  soon  developed  a 

preys  to  disease.  high  cough  and  began   spitting  blood  — 

The  headquarters  of  the  tarbagan  trade  the  latter  the  conspicuous  phase   of   this 


is  the  town  of 
Manchouli,  on 
the  Chinese 
Eastern  Rail- 
road, not  far 
from  the  Siber- 
i  an  border. 
Here,  when  the 
hunting  season 
is  over,  the  trap- 
pers come  with 
their  pelts,which 
they  barter  away 
to  Russian 
traders.  In  the 
f al  1  of  i 9  i  o 
about  ten  thou- 
sand coolies  of 
this  kind  crowd- 
ed into  this  little 
town.     One  day 


<mto 


ONE    METHOD    OF   DISINFECTION 

SANITARY     INSPECTORS     IN     SOME     DISTRICTS     SOLVED     THEIR 
PROBLEMS    BY    BURNING   WHOLE  VILLAGES   TO   THE   GROUND 


Manchurian 
disease,  as  it  was 
of  the  European 
plague  in  the 
fourteenth  cen- 
tury. 

The  Chinese 
doctors  who  were 
called  to  assist 
this  patient  had 
little  to  suggest; 
the  whole  de- 
velopment was 
new  and  strange 
to  them.  Their 
one  method  of 
treatment  is  the 
classical  acu- 
puncture; this 
consists  of  prick- 
ing  the   elbows 
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and  chest  with  fine  needles,  and  thereby 
causing  bleeding;  a  procedure  which,  though 
it  brings  little  relief  to  the  sick  man,  is  an 
excellent  way  of  communicating  the  dis- 
ease to  the  learned  physician.  In  a  few 
hours  the  patient  sank  into  a  muttering 
delirium,  then  into  a  coma,  and,  within 
little  more  than  a  day  after  the  attack, 
was  dead.  The  change  that  came  over 
his  skin  disclosed  why  the  disease,  in  the 
Middle  Ages,  acquired  its  terrible  name. 
The  face,  at  first  flushed,  became  a  dark 
yellow,  then  turned  to  a  dark  leaden  hue. 

DISEASE     SPREAD     BY     THE     RAILROAD 

The  town  of  Manchouli,  the  distribu- 
ting point  for  the  fur  trade,  consequently 
became  the  distributing  point  for  this  new 
disease.  A  dozen  highways  branch  off  in 
different  directions;  above  all,  the  Chinese 
Eastern  Railroad  leads  directly  to  Harbin, 
Mukden,  and  other  large  Manchurian 
cities.  The  scientific  world  now  had  a 
clear  object  lesson  in  the  usefulness  of  a 
modern  railroad  as  a  disseminator  of 
disease.  The  battle  line  ranged  for  nearly 
three  thousand  miles,  from  Manchouli  to 
Peking  —  wherever  the  railroad  went  the 
plague  rapidly  showed  itself. 

Soon  after  the  epidemic  got  fairly  started, 
the  Manchurian  winter  set  in.  This  is 
no  ordinary  affair;  Manchuria  in  winter 
time,  indeed,  is  about  the  coldest  inhabited 
place  in  the  world;  the  thermometer  falls 
to  30  or  40  below  zero;  the  rivers  are 
all  frozen  solid  and  the  land  is  covered 
with  two  or  three  feet  of  snow.  There  is 
a  large  floating  Manchurian  population 
besides  the  hunters  —  laborers,  merchants, 
and  the  like  —  all  of  whom,  about  this 
time,  return  to  their  homes  in  the  Chinese 
provinces  of  Shantung  and  Chihli.  It  is 
almost  a  matter  of  religion  with  the 
Chinese  to  spend  New  Year's  Day,  which 
falls  usually  in  the  latter  part  of  January, 
at  home;  the  railroads  offer  special  rates 
for  returning  travelers,  who  usually 
number  not  far  from  100,000.  Large 
numbers  of  the  poorest  coolies  also  take 
to  the  road,  so  that  from  late  December 
to  the  latter  part  of  January  there  is  a 
perpetual  procession  of  pedestrians  and 
railroad  travelers  going  south.  These 
people  scattered  the  plague  along  the  way. 


Death  here,  as  in  plague-stricken  London 
in  the  seventeenth  century,  soon  became 
such  a  commonplace  that  it  aroused  no 
particular  emotion.  In  some  towns,  at 
the  height  of  the  epidemic,  there  were  three 
and  four  hundred  deaths  a  day  In 
Shuangchengfu,  6,000  of  a  population  of 
60,000  died  in  a  few  weeks.  Of  the  200 
coolies  who  drove  the  dead  carts,  100  fell 
in  their  tracks;  of  the  270  policemen 
pressed  into  quarantine  service,  170  fell 
victims  to  the  disease.  In  certain  small 
villages  the  mortality  was  so  great  that 
the  quarantine  officers,  when  they  finally 
arrived,  solved  their  problems  by  burning 
the  entire  towns.  About  a  month  after 
the  original  outbreak  at  Manchouli,  two 
tarbagan  hunters  entered  a  small  inn  at 
Harbin.  In  a  few  days  nine  of  the  twenty 
occupants  of  this  inn  fell  ill.  Two  of 
these  died;  the  others  made  their  escape 
into  other  parts  of  the  town,  spreading  the 
disease  wherever  they  went.  Here  the 
local  Chinese  prefect,  dozing  over  his 
opium  pipe,  left  the  whole  problem  of  fight- 
ing the  disease  to  the  local  Chinese  doctors, 
and  steadfastly  refused  to  accept  the 
assistance  of  a  few  Chinese  medical  men 
who  had  studied  in  European  univer- 
sities. The  terrible  virulence  of  the  disease 
was  illustrated  a  few  weeks  later  in  Harbin. 
At  one  end  of  Harbin  is  a  high  cliff;  as 
Chinaman  after  Chinaman  died,  the  "sani- 
tary" squad  would  carry  the  body  to 
the  edge  and  throw  it  over  this  cliff.  Day 
by  day  this  gruesome  heap  steadily  in- 
creased in  size,  until  finally  more  than 
5,000  bodies  were  collected.  Notwith- 
standing that  the  thermometer  registered 
thirty  degrees  below  zero,  these  bodies 
were  still  lively  sources  of  infection,  for 
the  plague  bacillus  is  a  hardy  organism 
and  survives  the  intensest  cold. 

THE     MOST     INFECTIOUS     DISEASE     KNOWN 

The  infectivity  of  the  disease,  indeed, 
was  something  for  which  medical  annals 
have  no  parallel.  Among  the  Chinese 
doctors  the  mortality  was  high.  One  or 
two  European  physicians,  who  happened 
to  be  on  the  scene,  immediately  sacrificed 
their  lives  in  their  futile  attempts  to  stem 
the  plague.  Dr.  Mesny,  a  well  known 
French  physician,  was  called  to  the  bed- 
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side  of   a  dying   coolie   in    Harbin.     Dr.  ities  and  there  seemed,  at  that  time,  little 

Mesny   leaned   over   and   placed   his   ear  hope  of  cooperation  from  the  local  Chinese, 

against  the  sick  man's  chest,  with  his  face  Very  little  was  known  by  scientific  men  of 

toward  the  invalid.     The  coolie  coughed  the  disease  as  there  had  been  no  plague 

—  and  in  a  day  or  two  Dr.  Mesny  was  of  this  magnitude  in  modern  times;  its 

dead.     In     Hulanfu    lived    two     Roman  method  of  infection  and  the  safest  way  of 

Catholic  missionary  priests.     The  plague  taking  precautions  against  it  had  not  been 

broke  out  among  their  flock  of  Chinese  studied;    the    Americans,     therefore,     in 

converts,  but  the  missionaries  still  kept  on.  attacking  it  face  to  face,  ran  the  greatest 

One  of  the  priests  fell  ill,  and  his  associate  personal  danger.     Above  all  they  aspired 

nursed   him.     When   the   sick   man   died  to  perform   autopsies  —  something  which 

Pere   Delphal   bent  over  and   kissed  his  had  never  been  done  in  China  and  which 

lips  —  the    men    had    been    the    closest  was  most   repulsive  to   Chinese   religious 

friends  from  boyhood.     Pere  Delphal  paid  scruples.  The  missionaries  whom  they  con- 

for  this  act  of  devotion  with  his  death;  suited  at  once  warned  them  to  drop  this 

and  only  a  few  coolies  were  left  to  care  idea;  if  the  doctors  tried  it,   they  were 

for    the    church.      In    another     Roman  assured  they  would  certainly  be  mobbed. 

Catholic    parish    243    parishioners    of    a  Dr.  Strong,  however,  presented  himself 

congregation  of  300  died  in  a  month.  before  the  viceroy,  Hsi  Liang  —  a  typical, 

wily,    silken-bearded    Chinese    official    of 
the  old  school.     The  interview  proceeded 

When  the  American  scientists  entered  smoothly  until  the  American  reached  the 
the  city,  the  plague  was  at  its  height.  The  real  point  —  his  request  for  official  per- 
inns,  schools,  theatres,  and  dens  of  various  mission  to  examine  the  dead.  The  China- 
kinds  were  reeking  with  the  disease.  Men  man  did  not  flatly  refuse,  but  he  raised 
were  found  dying  in  the  streets;  the  rick-  objections.  He  never  once  suggested  that 
shaw  coolies,  evidently  because  of  their  the  Chinese  would  not  submit  to  this  sort 
close  contact  with  the  railroad  stations,  of  thing;  the  dangers  of  infection  to  the 
were  especially  marked  out  for  infection,  doctors  themselves  would  be  too  great;  he 
The  people  were  dumping  their  dead  in  could  not  permit  them  to  run  such  risk, 
the  fields,  attempting  to  conceal  them  in  But  Dr.  Strong  left  the  viceroy's  pres- 
their  homes,  and,  in  some  cases,  burying  ence  with  the  impression  that  he  had  at 
them  in  the  snowdrifts.  The  dead  carts  least  tacitly  assented  to  this  revolutionary 
were  constantly  passing  in  the  streets;  procedure.  Next  day  the  fat  little  Chinese 
as  in  the  plague  of  London  the  cry  was  interpreter  appeared  in  a  state  of  high 
heard  again:  "Bring  out  your  dead!"  perturbation.  He  insisted  that  no  per- 
More  frequently,  however,  the  coolie  mission  for  autopsies  had  been  granted, 
drivers  —  among  whom  the  mortality  was  The  viceroy,  in  answer  to  this  request,  had 
heavy  —  had  to  enter  the  hovels  and  used  a  peculiar  untranslatable  Chinese 
search.  In  a  few  minutes  they  would  word  which  meant  neither  "no"  nor 
come  out  with  their  ghastly  prey;  they  "yes,"  but  was  decidedly  non-committal 
carried  long  hooks,  and  with  these  they  in  its  significance.  Dr.  Strong,  however, 
gingerly  lifted  the  bodies  into  the  carts  decided  that  he  would  take  his  chances 
in  the  same  way  that  a  stevedore  handles  on  this  word  meaning  "yes", 
bales  of  cotton. 

Dr.   Strong   came   primarily   to   make  A  hospital  in  an  ancient  temple 

scientific  studies,  and  certainly  no  scientist  The  Americans  fixed  up  their  improvised 

everfacedhis  task  under  greater  difficulties,  laboratory  in  the  ancient  temple  of  Shan- 

A   temperature   of   thirty   degrees   below  hsi,  on  the  outskirts  of  Mukden.     About 

zero  is  hardly  stimulating  to  laboratory  it  several  barracks  were  erected,  the  ground 

work.     As  he  had  been  hastily  summoned  having  been  first  softened  with  hot  water 

from  Manila,  he  had  had  no  time  to  pack  in    order    to    make     excavations.     This 

a  complete  experimental  outfit.     The  city  arrangement,    however,    could   hardly   be 

contained  the  most  inadequate  hospital  facil-  called  a  hospital  —  it  was  little  more  than 
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iiiiiiiiiiniini  RAILROADS 
>-  ROUTE  OF  PLAGUE 


BOUNDARIES 


THE  ROUTE  OF  SUDDEN  DEATH 

SHOWING    HOW  THE    PLAGUE    INFECTION    SPREAD    ALONG  THE    LINES    OF    TRAVEL    BY  RAILROADS.      THE  BLACK 
DOTS  REPRESENT  VILLAGES  AND  THE  NUMERALS  INDICATE  THE  NUMBER  OF  DEATHS  FROM  PNEUMONIC  PLAGUE 


a  death  house.  Patients  were  not  sent 
there  really  for  treatment  —  a  disease  in 
which  there  are  no  recoveries  hardly  holds 
forth  hopes  of  this  kind  —  but  merely  for 
isolation.  The  heaps  of  coffins  that  stood 
near  the  entrance  emphasized  its  real 
purpose.  Patients  were  brought  in  from 
carts  by  the  hook  method  and  deposited 


upon  bunks,  one  usually  lying  close  to 
another.  They  lay  in  their  everyday 
clothes,  just  as  they  had  been  found; 
such  nurses  and  attendants  as  were  pressed 
into  service  were  in  a  condition  of  abject 
terror  and  seldom  approached  the  sick 
people.  In  other  so-called  hospitals,  if 
not  in  Dr.  Strong's,  a  favorite  method  of 
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"nursing"  a  sick  man  was  to  stand  at  a  apparently  satisfied  Dr.  Strong;  then,  at 
safe  distance  and  examine  him  through  his  request,  and  muttering  in  his  delirium, 
opera  glasses.  The  rooms  were  poorly  the  plague-stricken  man  would  cough  upon 
lighted  and  so  cold  that  even  the  sick  it.  These  performances,  meaningless  as 
people  would  occasionally  stumble  out  of  they  may  have  seemed  to  the  watching 
bed  and  put  an  additional  stick  of  wood  coolies,  yielded  the  greatest  secret  of  the 
upon  the  fire.  Yet  amid  these  surround-  disease  —  its  method  of  communication, 
ings  Dr.  Strong  and  Dr.  Teague  estab-  The  mirrors  upon  which  the  patients  simply 
lished  the  first  laboratory  for  the  study  of  breathed  showed  practically  no  traces  of 
pneumonic  plague.  They  ignored  all  plague  bacilli.  The  mirrors  upon  which 
warnings  and  performed  twenty-seven  they  coughed  contained  what  were  essen- 
autopsies.  The  attending  coolies  would  tially  pure  cultures.  The  guinea  pigs  upon 
glance  disapprovingly  through  the  cran-  whose  scarified  abdomens  the  men  had 
nies  as  the  proceedings  were  going  on,  but  simply  breathed  escaped  infection.  The 
made  no  attempt  to  prevent  them.  The  animals  whose  bellies  had  been  coughed 
doctors'  hands,  as  they  worked  over  these  against  died  in  a  few  days  of  plague.  The 
plague-infected  corpses,  were  numb  with  the  moral  was  plain:  in  pneumonic  plague  a 
icold,  and  the  water  froze  in  the  pails.  There  sick  man  is  dangerous  only  when  he 
was  something  almost  ghoulish  in  the  coughs.  This  shows  why  the  French  Dr. 
learned  scientists'  appearance;  they  looked  Mesny  paid  with  his  life  for  his  temerity 
for  all  the  world  like  two  Ku  Klux  Klans-  in  listening  at  the  chest  of  a  coughing 
men  in  Reconstruction  days.  They  wore  patient,  and  why  the  French  priest 
long  robes  of  sterilized  white  cotton;  their  succumbed  after  kissing  his  dead  friend 
hands  were  encased  in  rubber  gloves;  on  the  lips.  The  lungs  and  the  air  pass- 
masks,  made  of  surgical  gauze,  covered  ages  of  plague  victims  are  a  swarming 
the  mouth  and  nose;  huge  goggles  pro-  mass  of  plague  germs.  In  breathing, 
tected  the  eyes  from  conjunctival  infection,  even  in   stertorous   breathing,    these  are 

not    expelled.     A    cough,    however,    pre- 
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cipitates  a   shower  of  mist,    usually  mi- 

The    wondering    Chinamen,     as    they  croscopic  droplets,   to  which    the    bacilli 

watched  the  antics  of  these  strange  appari-  are    attached.     As    Dr.    Strong    showed, 

tions  moving  like  ghosts  among  the  dying  there  is  only  one  way  in  which  the  pneu- 

and  the  dead  in  the  dimly  lighted  cham-  monic  plague  can  be  communicated  from 

bers,  must  have  had  serious  doubts  as  to  one  man  to  another  and  this  is  the  way. 

their    sanity.     For   the    Americans    were  In  future  epidemics  this  fact  will  be  of  the 

doing  the  queerest  possible  things.     They  utmost    practical    importance, 
examined    rats    by    the   thousands  —  not 

r        r                                         ,               ,    •       „    ,    ,  TWO    DISEASES    FROM    ONE    GERM 

far  from  30,000  were  trapped  in  Mukden 

for    inspection.     Dr.    Strong    would    ap-  The  infected  guinea  pigs  disclosed  an- 

proach  a  patient  and  hold  a  small   mirror  other  significant  fact.     They  were  infec- 

for   him    to   breathe   upon  —  trying   dif-  ted,  through  abrased  abdomens,  from  men 

ferent  distances  from  the  mouth  at  dif-  sick  with  pneumonic  plague.     These  ani- 

ferent  times.     Again  he  would  request  the  mals,    however,    did   not    contract   pneu- 

coolie  to  cough  upon  this  mirror  —  which  monic  plague;  their  ailment  was  bubonic 

the  dying  man  would  usually  obligingly  do.  and  of  this  they  had  all  the  familiar  symp- 

He  would  then  be  observed  shaving  the  toms,  even  including  the  typical  buboes, 

belly  of  a  guinea  pig  and  scarifying  it  —  The  meaning  of  this  phenomenon  was  ap- 

evidently  to  make  skin  abrasions.     A  few  parent:    the    same    bacillus    caused    both 

minutes  later  he  would  hold  this  guinea  diseases.     When   the   germ   is   inoculated 

pig's  abdomen  before  the  lips  of  the  sick  into  the  blood  —  as  it  is  in  human  beings 

man.     The    patient     was     breathing     so  by    rat    fleas  —  bubonic    plague    results; 

stertorously  that  the  animal's  hair  could  when  it  is  breathed  into  the  lungs,  the 

be   seen   waving   back   and   forth.     First  even   more   terrible   pneumonic   infection 

simply    breathing    upon    the    guinea    pig  follows.     Dr.    Strong    afterward    proved 
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this  experimentally;  he  could  inject   the  been    repeated   and    Europe   would    have 

bacilli  into  the  blood  of  animals  and  get  been    invaded.     The    Chinese    Wall    was 

bubonic  plague,  and  then,  by  spraying  the  made  to  serve  a  purpose  never  intended 

same  strain  into  the  throat,   obtain  the  by  its  builders  —  it  demonstrated  a  new 

pneumonic  disease.      Probably  the  tarba-  usefulness  in   keeping  out    invading    mi- 

v  gans    that    started    this    epidemic    were  crobes.     It  contains  so  few  gateways  that 

afflicted  with  plague  in  the  bubonic  form,  only  a  few  hundred  soldiers  were  needed 

In    skinning    the    animals,    the    hunters'  for  a   perfect   quarantine.     Mukden   was 

hands     became     covered     with      bacilli;  divided  into  eight  districts,  every  district 

then  merely  wiping  their  lips  with   their  having   a   central   office   and    a   sanitary 

fingers  would  start  the  germs  on  the  way  squad.     Every  resident  was  given  a  badge 

to  the  respiratory  tract.  to  wear,  the  color  showing  the  district  to 

All  this  showed  why  the  disease  was  so  which  he  belonged  and  in  which  he  was 

fearful  and  so  uniformly  fatal.    Dr.  Strong  expected    to   stay.     All    places    in   which 

declares  that  no  disease  is  known  in  which  people      congregated  —  theatres,      fairs, 

such  innumerable  myriads  of  germs  exist,  churches,     schools  —  were     closed.        All 

Once  the  bacillus  gets  into  the  lungs  it  workers   in   factories   were   compelled   to 

multiplies   with   a  frightful  rapidity;  the  spend  all  their  time  in  segregated  areas  in 

breathing   spaces   are   soon   packed   solid  the     neighborhood.     Sanitary     inspectors 

with  pure  cultures.     The  more  common  made  daily  visits  to  all  homes  and  inns; 

bubonic  plague  does  not  make  such  rapid  wherever  a  case  of  plague  was  found  the 

headway.     In    this    disease    the    micro-  building  was   immediately   placed   under 

organism  enters  by  way  of  the  lymphatic  quarantine.     All  the  "  contacts"  —  people 

glands,  but  these  glands  really  serve  as  who  had  been  exposed  to  the  infection  — 

filters,  only  a  small  minority  of  the  inva-  were  isolated.     They  were  compelled  to 

ders  ever  getting  into  the  system.     But  the  wear  the   same  masks   and   goggles   that 

lungs   have   no   such   fortifications.     The  Dr.    Strong   found    so    useful,  and    were 

germ    immediately   gains   access   to   that  herded  together,   usually  in  freight  cars, 

part  of  the  body  which  is  most  favorable  which  the  inspectors  visited  every  morn- 

to  its  rapid  growth.    Moreover,  in  bubonic  ing,     removing    the    dead    bodies    with 

plague    the    germ    does    not    go    directly  hooks.   A  "campaign"  of  education  proved 

from  man  to  man  but  spends  a  certain  extremely    successful.     On    every    corner 

intervening  period  in  the  body  of  a  flea.  Chinese    orators  —  "lecturers"    who    had 

This   temporary   sojourn   often   tends   to  been  hastily  instructed  in  Western  methods 

attenuate  its  virulence;  therefore,   many  of   hygiene  —  spoke   to  attentive  crowds; 

bubonic  patients  survive.     But  the  pneu-  pamphlets  and  bulletins  in  Chinese  were 

monic  bacillus   literally  jumps  from   one  distributed,    telling    the    people    how    to 

human  lung  to  another,  with    no    inter-  protect  themselves.     The    distributors    of 

mediate  vacation;  and  consequently  death  these  documents  went  along  ringing  bells 

always  results.  to  attract  attention;  they  gave  the  papers 

to  those  who  could  read  and  explain  their 

a  medical  awaken.ng  of  the  ch.nese  contents  t0  the  illiterate.     Even  a  daily 

The  plague  in  Mukden  ultimately  de-  "plague  newspaper"  containing  all  kinds 
monstrated  the  inherent  intelligence  of  the  of  valuable  information  was  issued. 
Chinese  population,  even  of  the  lowest  This  awakened  people,  enlightened  by 
classes.  Hostile  as  they  showed  them-  their  new  leaders  in  these  and  other  ways, 
selves  at  first  to  Western  methods,  they  even  put  aside  their  immemorial  prejudice 
rapidly  cast  aside  their  prejudices  and  against  the  mutilation  of  the  dead, 
did  splendid  work  in  stamping  out  the  The  predicted  attacks  upon  Dr.  Strong 
epidemic.  The  total  deaths  in  Man-  and  Dr.  Teague  did  not  take  place.  The 
churia  numbered  50,000  in  a  few  weeks;  people  even  consented  to  cremation,  some- 
had  it  not  been  for  the  quarantine  method  thing  which,  though  not  before  unheard  of, 
adopted,  almost  certainly  the  experience  is  probably  a  greater  sin  in  the  eyes  of  the 
of    the    fourteenth    century    would    have  orthodox  Chinese  than  an  autopsy.    There 
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was  only  one  sanitary  way  of  disposing  of 
the  rapidly  accumulating  bodies,  and  that 
was  to  burn  them.  Huge  pits  were  blasted 
out  of  the  frozen  earth  with  dynamite, 
and  thousands  of  corpses  were  reduced  to 
ashes.  The  ascending  smoke  from  the 
many  funeral  pyres  might  be  regarded 
as  symbolizing  the  end  of  medical  super- 
stition in  China.  There  can  never  be 
another  plague  like  this  because,  largely 
owing  to  the  work  of  these  American  scien- 
tists, the  Chinese  now  know  how  to  check 
it  as  soon  as  it  starts. 

THE    SCHOOL  OF  TROPICAL  MEDICINE 

Dr.  Strong  spent  the  year  following  this 
experience  making  laboratory  investi- 
gations of  the  plague  in  his  Manila  work- 
shop. He  has  just  returned  to  America 
to  become  the  head  of  the  new  depart- 
ment of  tropical  diseases  at  Harvard.  The 
increased  intercourse  between  the  United 
States  and  South  America  in  the  next  few 
years  is  the  influence  that  has  led  to  the 
establishment  of  this  new  school. 

Merchants  and  steamship  companies  and 
promoters  of  international  fairs  are  not  the 
only  people  interested  in  the  opening  of 
the  Panama  Canal.  Without  the  coopera- 
tion of  the  medical  scientists  the  Canal  may 
prove  an  international  curse  rather  than 
an  international  blessing.  Other  things 
than  ocean  liners  and  naval  vessels  may  use 
it;  without  proper  protection  it  may 
become  a  great  sluice  gate  of  disease.  It 
connects  American  ports  with  many  of  the 
great  South  American  storehouses  of 
wealth;  it  also  places  them  in  immediate 
communication  with  several  of  the  great- 
est plague  spots  in  the  world.  Besides 
certain  really  valuable  tropical  products, 
the  Canal  may  bring  us  such  undesirable 
things  as  malaria,  yellow  fever,  bubonic 
plague,  smallpox,  oroya  fever,  uta,  ver- 
ruga Peruviana,  and  many  other  South 
American  distempers  whose  names  even 
are  unfamiliar  to  us.  The  first  port  of 
call,  after  passing  through  the  Canal  is 
the  Ecuadorian  city  of  Guayaquil.  Ac- 
cording to  trustworthy  observers,  this  is  the 
most  insanitary  city  in  the  world.     Mr. 


James  Bryce,  in  his  recent  work  on  South' 
America,  describes  it  as  the  pest  house  of 
the  continent.  Others  who  have  recently 
visited  the  place  say  that  only  in  the  worst 
parts  of  Calcutta  and  in  the  Jewish  section 
of  Cairo  can  anything  be  found  comparable  * 
to  it.  And  in  a  few  months  after  the 
opening  of  the  Panama  Canal  Guayaquil 
will  be  rubbing  elbows  with  New  York! 

The  medical  school  of  Harvard  Uni- 
versity has  taken  the  initiative  in  this 
matter.  It  will  be  the  business  of  its 
new  school  to  study  experimentally  the 
diseases  that  afflict  our  Southern  neigh- 
bors and  to  train  efficient  young  men  to 
combat  them.  The  richest  undeveloped 
territory  in  the  Western  world  is  the  tropi- 
cal jungle  that  extends  about  one  thou- 
sand miles  north  and  south  of  the  equator, 
chiefly  in  Ecuador,  Colombia,  Peru, 
and  Brazil.  These  areas  are  so  fertile 
agriculturally  that  in  themselves  they 
could  furnish  the  food  supply  of  the  world. 
They  contain,  also,  timber  and  mineral 
resources  of  incalculable  value.  At  pres- 
ent, however,  they  are  as  wild,  as  untrodden 
by  man,  as  in  the  days  of  Pizarro.  The 
white  man  who  enters  them  goes  to  almost 
certain  death.  The  same  pestilences  that 
made  such  terrible  assaults  upon  the 
early  Spanish  armies  still  flourish  un- 
checked. Making  these  territories  acces- 
sible to  settlement  and  cultivation  de- 
pends merely  upon  the  eradication  of 
disease.  And  the  work  of  freeing  them 
from  disease,  as  Colonel  Gorgas's  work  at 
Panama  has  shown,  is  merely  a  question  of 
intelligent  human  effort.  Perhaps  the 
great  task  of  civilization  in  the  twentieth 
century  will  be  the  development  of  tropi- 
cal countries  in  both  hemispheres.  The 
pioneers  in  this  work  will  not  be  Indian 
fighters  and  scouts,  not  buckskinned 
Daniel  Boones  and  Kit  Carsons,  but  highly 
trained  young  men,  clothed  in  white 
duck  and  armed,  not  with  six-shooters,  but 
with  culture  tubes,  microscopes,  cover 
glasses,  guinea  pigs,  and  other  laboratory 
impedimenta.  It  is  in  training  this  new 
type  of  pioneer  that  Dr.  Strong  will  now 
spend  all  his  time. 


HOW  BUSINESS  IS  STANDING 
TARIFF  REDUCTION 

INTERVIEWS  WITH  MANUFACTURERS  WHICH   INDICATE  THAT  THE  REMOVAL  OF  PRO- 
TECTION IS  USHERING  IN  A  NEW  ERA  OF  PROSPERITY  IN  INDUSTRY 

BY 

ARNO  DOSCH 

I  HAVE  just  finished  interviewing  doz-  determined  upon.  Instead  of  stopping 
ens  of  manufacturers  to  find  out  what  when  the  new  tariff  went  into  effect,  some 
effect  the  new  tariff  is  likely  to  have  of  the  mills  began  to  work  overtime, 
upon  industry.  This  is  a  report  of  The  most  striking  instance  of  all 
what  I  learned.  Of  course,  such  a  re-  occurred  in  the  glass  industry.  The  glass 
port  cannot  be  taken  as  more  than  an  men  had  told  the  Congressional  committee 
indication  of  the  temper  of  the  time,  flatly  that  a  reduction  of  50  per  cent,  in 
but  its  significance  lies  in  the  practical  the  tariff  on  glass  would  ruin  them.  They 
unanimity  of  optimism  that  was  revealed  said  they  could  see  no  way  to  avoid  bank- 
in  the  most  important  branches  of  man-  ruptcy  except  by  taking  the  reduction  out 
ufacturing.  of  the  wages  of  their  employees.  But  as 
I  found  that  there  is  no  indication  'summer  came  on  they  found  themselves 
of  even  a  temporary  depression  in  busi-  surprisingly  busy.  In  July  the  hand 
ness.  No  mills  have  been  forced  to  close  factories  sold  40  per  cent,  more  glass  than 
on  account  of  it;  on  the  other  hand,  some  in  the  preceding  July.  By  September 
mills  that  have  been  operating  on  half  there  was  almost  a  glass  famine,  and,  just 
time  have  advanced  to  full  time.  There  as  the  new  tariff  went  into  effect,  in  the 
seems  to  be  so  little  likelihood  of  a  slump  early  days  of  October,  employees  in  the 
that  the  coming  year,  which  95  per  cent,  glass  factories  began  talking  about  higher 
of  the  members  of  the  National  Associa-  wages  for  next  year, 
tion  of  Manufacturers  pessimistically  The  probability  that  19 14  would  be  a 
looked  forward  to  as  "the  worst  year  in  good  year  industrially  was  seen  as  early 
the  history  of  American  industry/'  is  now  as  last  June  by  some  of  the  more  far- 
expected  to  be  normal.  It  will  not  sur-  sighted  manufacturers  and  dealers  in 
prise  some  manufacturers  with  whom  I  mill  supplies.  Some  machine  manufactur- 
talked  if  it  proves  to  be  a  ''banner"  year,  ers  even  had  the  business  audacity  to  raise 
The  situation  is  not  without  its  amusing  their  prices.  Most  of  these  prices  will  go 
side.  The  joke  is  on  the  manufacturers,  into  effect  on  the  first  of  January,  at  the 
and  they  feel  that  they  can  afford  to  beginning  of  the  year  about  which  such 
laugh  at  themselves.  Men  who  went  gloomy  predictions  were  made, 
before  Congress  and  gave  warning  that  In  most  industries,  however,  prices  have 
they  would  have  to  close  their  mills  if  been  cut  to  discourage  foreign  competition, 
the  tariff  were  reduced  have  found  them-  The  prices  of  woolens  were  cut  from  5  to 
selves  so  busy  all  summer  that  they  have  17  per  cent,  several  months  before  the 
not  had  time  to  worry  about  the  new  Tariff  Act  was  passed.  Worsteds  and 
schedules.  The  most  unexpected  activity,  materials  of  all  kinds  for  both  men's  and 
in  fact,  has  occurred  in  the  lines  for  which  women's  clothing  felt  the  change  earliest, 
the  blackest  future  was  painted.  The  and  the  suits  and  overcoats  that  are  now 
cotton  and  woolen  industries,  for  example,  being  worn  were  sold  on  the  basis  of  the 
which  had  been  on  half  time,  were  forced  new  tariff,  although  the  manufacturers 
back  to  full  time  by  the  pressure  of  busi-  have  not  yet  had  the  advantage  of  free 
ness  even  before  their  schedules  had  been  wool.     The  cut  in  raw  and  semi-manu- 
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factured    iron    and    steel    made    during  as  close  a  bargain  as  it  could  for  its  client, 

September   and    October   was    from    one  the    country.     It    was    all    according  to 

dollar  to  three  dollars  a  ton.     This  means  the  rules  of  business  negotiations, 

about  a  10  per  cent,  cut  from  the  price.  The  manufacturers  made  as  good  a  deal 

Even  iron  pipe  is  cheaper;  but  the  price  of  as  they  could  with  Congress,  and,  as  soon 

steel  rails  showed  no  sign  of  dropping  from  as  they  saw  that  the  deal  was  closed,  those 

the  established  price  of  $28  a  ton.     This  who  understood  the  real  significance  of  the 

was  partly  because  the  railroads  have  been  hearings  stopped  objecting.     They  wasted 

buying  more  heavily  this  fall.     They  are  no  more  time  on  useless  talk.     Because  of 

preparing  for  increased  business  and  the  appearances  they  did  not  change  their  tone 

orders    they    have    placed    with    railroad  at  once,  but  they  had  little  to  say  after  it 

equipment  factories  will  keep  them  busy  became  apparent  that  business  was  going 

for  the  next  nine  months.     It  was  neces-  to  continue  good  and  get  better, 
sary    buying    for    the    railroads.     Most 

other  businesses  are  in  the  same  predica-  A  PARADOX  IN  WOOL 
ment.  The  market  was  bare.  In  the  I  had  an  interview  with  one  man,  how- 
phrase  of  the  dry-goods  trade,  "the shelves  ever,  who  hated  to  confess  his  prosperity, 
had  been  bought  clean."  None  of  the  He  is  a  woolen  manufacturer  whose  mills 
jobbers  or  retailers  had  surplus  stocks  have  taken  complete  possession  of  an  old 
and  they  had  to  buy.  The  long  period  New  England  town.  He  was  operating  on 
during  which  they  had  been  buying  only  to  half  time  last  spring  and  was  sincere  in  his 
keep  their  stocks  intact  came  to  an  end  in  doubts  of  the  future,  but  in  the  early  part 
the  middle  of  the  summer  as  soon  as  it  of  the  summer  he  took  advantage  of  the 
became  known  what  the  leading  tariff  demand  for  certain  cloths  used  in  a  type  of 
changes  would  be.  These  were  discounted  women's  coats  that  became  very  popular 
in  advance  and  business  went  forward  on  this  fall,  and  long  before  the  Tariff  Act 
the  basis  of  the  new  tariff  as  early  as  became  a  reality  his  mills  were  working 
August.     Buying  became  heavier  as  the  day  and  night. 

season  advanced.  When  I  went  to  see  him  in  his  New  York 

office  half  a  dozen  cloak  and  suit  manu- 
facturers were  waiting  to  get  his  attention 

The  information  on  which  most  of  these  while  he  dictated   telegrams   to  his  mill 

statements  are  based  was  gathered  at  first  managers.     The  whole  establishment  had 

hand.     An  authentic  report  could  not  have  an  air  of  bustle  and  prosperity.      But  as 

been   made  otherwise,    as   manufacturers  soon  as  I  told  him  I  wished  to  know  how 

are  not  talking  very  much  for  the  press,  the  tariff  had  affected  him,  his  expression 

Even  those  who  expressed  the  strongest  changed  and  he  began  to  rail  bitterly  at  it. 

opinions  in  private  have  been  chary  about  But,  even  while  he  talked,  his  mind  was 

public   assertions.     They   feel    that    they  obviously  on  the  pressing  business  of  the 

cannot  tell  what  they  know  to  be  the  facts  day.     In  the  middle  of  his  complaint  he 

without  losing  their  faces.     For  they  pre-  broke  off  and,  turning  to  his  stenographer, 

dieted  that  the  new  tariff  would  ruin  the  said,  "  Better  wire  Jackson  to  rush  through 

country,  and,  now  that  it  has  evidently  those  chinchillas.     They  will  be  big  sellers 

opened  a  new  era  of  prosperity,  they  hardly  this  fall." 

feel  like  being  the  first  to  proclaim  it.  I  suggested  then  that  he  did  not  appear 

It  is  fair  to  say  that  these  manufacturers  to  be  suffering  any  personal  inconvenience 

were  not  entirely  sincere  in  their  protes-  from  the  new  tariff.     "No,"  he  admitted, 

tations    before    Congress.     Their    lamen-  "my    mills    can    live    because    they    can 

tations  were  part  of  the  business  game,  change  to  meet  the  demand  of  the  minute. 

They  were  merely  driving  the  best  pos-  But,"   he    continued,   shaking    his    head, 

sible  bargain.     They  were  in  their  normal  "you  ought  to  see  the  manufacturers  of 

aggressive  mood  as  sellers  getting  the  last  staples.     They  are  feeling  it.     I    cannot 

cent  they  could  for  their  output.     Con-  see  how  they  are  going  to  pull  through." 

gress  was  in  the  position  of  buyer,  driving  As  I  left  his  office  I  bought  an  evening 
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paper  in  which  Mr.  William  M.Wood,  presi-  the  operatives  of  the  most  highly  protected 

dent  of  the  American  Woolen  Company,  textile  industries. 

the  largest  manufacturer  of  staple  woolens,  Many  manufacturers  are  still  inclined 
was  quoted  in  direct  contradiction  to  him.  to  believe  that  the  "tariff  tinkering"  of 
Mr.  Wood  said  that  staple  goods  would  Congress  was  a  hit-or-miss  affair,  but 
not  be  seriously  affected  by  the  tariff,  but  those  who  have  felt  the  actual  effect  of  it 
that  the  manufacturers  of  specialties  and  are  beginning  to  appreciate  the  principles 
novelties  would  undoubtedly  have  a  hard  upon  which  the  reductions  were  made.  It 
time  of  it.  is  simply  this:  Wherever  foreign  competi- 
In  reality  the  woolen  industry  is  as  tion  under  the  new  tariff  will  force  down 
active  as  ever.  The  ghost  of  Schedule  K  the  price  of  a  manufactured  article  it  is 
has  been  laid.  With  a  tariff  reduction  of  made  up  to  the  manufacturer  by  giving 
from  nearly  90  per  cent,  to  about  30  per  him  his  raw  material  at  a  lower  price, 
cent,  the  highest  price  reduction  they  have  This  has  eased  his  burden  until,  in  most 
so  far  been  compelled  to  make  is  17  per  cases,  it  is  no  burden  at  all.  If  the  woolen 
cent.  Some  reduced  their  prices  much  manufacturers,  for  example,  do  not  have 
less,  and  it  was  conceded  this  fall  that  it  to  reduce  prices  more  than  they  now 
would  not  be  necessary  to  reduce  much  contemplate,  free  wool  will  entirely  corn- 
farther  in  the  immediate  future,  as  the  pensate  them  for  the  difference  in  price. 
English  manufacturers  cannot  afford  to  Leather  manufacturers  have  not  only 
meet  those  prices.  This  is  an  open  avowal  the  advantage  of  free  hides,  but  they  will 
that  at  least  40  per  cent,  of  the  old  tariff  also  be  aided  by  some  of  the  chemical 
was  unnecessary  even  at  former  prices.  reductions.      One    leather    manufacturer 

confessed  that  he  had  gone  before  Congress 

SOME    SURPRISES    IN    COTTON  •                 ..           .    .              ■ -.    ■           ,  •    ,         ° 

in  an  attempt  to  maintain  a  high  protec- 
The  manufacturers  of  cotton  goods  have  tive  tariff  on  manufactured  leather  articles, 
not  had  to  make  even  the  concessions  that  although  he  knew  the  contemplated  reduc- 
the  wool  men  have  made.  They  prepared  tion  would  be  compensated  by  the  change 
early  to  forestall  the  English  manufac-  in  chemical  schedules  alone.  He  con- 
turers  and  found  that,  even  with  no  tariff,  sidered  it  rather  a  shrewd  trick.  When  the 
a  large  percentage  of  them  would  be  unable  absurdity  of  his  position  was  pointed  out 
to  compete  in  the  American  market,  to  him  in  the  committee  room  he  took  his 
The  cotton  manufacturers  of  New  Bedford  defeat  very  composedly, 
made  careful  comparisons  in  prices  and 
grades  and  found,  apparently  to  their  sur- 
prise, that  many  grades  of  cotton  goods  It  would  be  possible  to  go  through  the 
are  being  made  in  this  country  more  new  tariff  law,  schedule  by  schedule,  and 
cheaply  than  in  England.  This  applies  in  show  how  every  industry  is  faring.  But 
particular  to  the  more  expensive  fabrics  there  is  a  short  cut  that  is  much  more 
in  which  labor  is  the  chief  cost.  To  learn  illuminating.  The  whole  tariff  situation  is 
this  must  have  been  a  shock  to  the  cotton  expressed  in  the  city  of  Newark,  N.  J. 
manufacturers,  as  the  difference  in  labor  It  has  two  hundred  and  fifty  lines  of  manu- 
cost  was  their  principal  argument  in  facturing  and  has  been  affected  by  practi- 
standing  out  for  a  higher  tariff.  cally  every  change  in  schedule.  If  any 
With  the  fact  publicly  known  that  the  line  of  manufacturing  feels  a  change, 
English  mills  cannot  produce  many  grades  Newark  feels  it.  This  makes  of  Newark 
of  cotton  goods  as  cheaply  as  the  American  a  good  index  for  industrial  conditions, 
mills,  the  pay-roll  argument  has  lost  In  a  brief  survey  made  of  Newark  a 
weight,  and  with  it  the  talk  about  Ameri-  week  after  the  tariff  bill  was  signed  I  found 
can  wages  and  the  American  standard  of  practically  all  its  two  thousand  manu- 
living.  Of  recent  years  it  has  not  had  facturing  establishments  running  full 
much  point,  anyhow,  so  far  as  the  textile  time.  Some  of  the  manufacturers  corn- 
industries  are  concerned,  as  the  standard  plained  of  individual  schedules,  but  the 
of  living  has  declined  noticeably  among  complaints  were  not   sufficiently  serious, 
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except  in  isolated  cases,  to  make  it  probable  lose  control  at  once.     Sugar  will  probably 

that   American   manufacturers   would   be  drop  after  May  i,  1916,  when  it  goes  on 

driven  out  of  the  field.     In  some  lines,  the  free  list.     A  difference  of  nearly  two 

such  as  cutlery,  there  seemed  to  be  real  cents    a    pound    is   predicted,  meaning  a 

grounds   for   believing   that    the   cheaper  saving  for  the  national  market  basket  of 

grades  could  be  imported  and  sold  at  lower  $130,000,000  a  year.     The  natural  tariff 

prices  than  they  could  be  manufactured  in  wall  of  freight  rates  protecting  the  beet- 

this  country.     But  where  this  condition  sugar  manufacturers  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 

was  anticipated  manufacturers  were  pre-  tain   and   inland   states  will  remain  as  it 

paring  to  fill  out  their  regular  lines  with  is,  however,  and  the  beet-sugar  industry, 

foreign  importations   and  take  the  profit  which  has  grown  from  an  annual  produc- 

themselves.     No  decrease  in  the  factory  tion  of  ten   thousand    to    seven   hundred 

output    was    contemplated.     Instead    of  thousand    tons    in    ten    years,    will  prob- 

devoting  the  capital  and  space  to  cheaper  ably  be  able  to  live  under  the  lower  tariff, 
grades   at   a   small   profit,   manufacturers         The    iron    and    steel    industries    have 

were  more  than  willing  to  take  advantage  reacted  most  quickly  to  the  new  tariff, 

of  the  cheap   English  goods  and  devote  The  cut  of  10  per  cent,  in  the  price  of  raw 

themselves  to  the  better  classes  of  goods  and  semi-manufactured  material  will  af- 

with  bigger  profits.     In  Newark,  then,  the  feet  all  the  iron  and  steel  trades  and  give 

immediate  effect  of  the  lower  tariff  would  them  an  opportunity  to  expand  their  busi- 

appear  to  be  an  increased  profit.  ness  at  lower  prices.     The  cut  in  the  price 

of  steel,  in  fact,  is  so  far  reaching  and  will 

THE    CONSUMERS     BENEFIT  •      ,       .    •         j?     .     ..     . 

spur   on   so   many   industries   that   it   is 

The  saving  to  the  ultimate  consumer  impossible  to  picture  the  full  extent  of 

that  has  been  brought  about  by  the  tariff  the  change.     If  we  confine  our  attention 

will  fall  chiefly  on  a  few  general  lines  of  to  just  one  class  of  purchaser  of  iron  and 

manufacture.     So   far   as   they   are   con-  steel,  the  railroads,  we  can  get  some  idea 

cerned,    moreover,    it   is  merely  causing  of  what  the  cut  in  price  will  mean, 
smaller    profits    without    curtailing    the 

1  .•  .        «.        1  ..  1  1  ENORMOUS    SAVINGS    TO    RAILROADS 

domestic  output.     In  cottons  and  woolens 

practically    all    the    standard     types     of         The  annual  expense  of  the  railroads  on 

goods  are  being  manufactured  to  be  sold  equipment    and    material    for    repairs    is 

at  a  lower  price,    and  this  will  mean  a  about  900  million  dollars.     Of  this  more 

large  aggregate  saving  and  a  considerable  than  200  million  dollars  goes  for  equip- 

reduction  in  the  cost  of  living.     By  next  ment,  and  the  saving  in  the  price  of  equip- 

year  shoes  will  be  cheaper  on  account  of  ment  under  the  new  tariff  will  be,  accord- 

the    reduction    in    the    price    of    leather,  ing  to  the  purchasing  agents  of  two  of  the 

Food  prices  will  go  down  more  slowly.  best-run  railroads,  about   5   per  cent.,  or 

Outside  considerations  will  prevent  both  10  million  dollars.     In  any  one  steel  car 

food  and  clothing  from  reacting  quickly  the  difference  in  price,  represented  by  the 

to  the  tariff.      For  example,  a  standard  cheaper  price  of  steel,  will  be  about  four 

type  of  worsteds  for  women's  wear  for-  hundred    dollars.     On    an    order   of   one 

merly  selling  at  fifty  cents  a  yard  is  still  at  hundred  cars  this  will  mean  forty  thou- 

the  same  price,  although  the  manufacturer  sand  dollars.     One  of  the  direct  effects  of 

has   reduced  his  price  from  thirty-five  to  the  reduction  in  the  price  of  steel,  then,  will 

thirty    cents    a    yard.     The    jobber    and  be  the  increased  number  of  steel  cars  in  use 

retailer  have   "absorbed"   the  extra  five  and  greater  safety  in  travel, 
cents.     They  cannot  maintain  this  price         The   largest    saving   for   the   railroads, 

long.     Competition    will    gradually  bring  however,  will  be  in  the  purchase  of  steel 

the  price  down  to  forty-five  cents.  and  iron  for  repairs  and  use  in  their  own 

Free  beef  will  also  affect  the  market  shops.     It    will    amount    to    40     million 

gradually.     The    powerful    organizations  dollars  a  year.     Add  this  to  the   10  mil- 

that  obtained  control  of  the  meat  market  lions  saved  in  equipment  and  the  railroads 

under  the  high  protective  tariff  will  not  will  have  a  fund  of-  50  million  dollars  with 
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which  they  may  do  many  things.  They  be  forced  by  competitive  conditions  to 
may  increase  their  trackage,  double-track  lower  their  prices;  but  European  competi- 
their  roads,  provide  new  equipment,  or  tion  will  not  affect  most  of  them.  In  the 
install  signal  systems  on  all  their  lines.  first  place  their  output  is  protected  in  most 
The  manufacturers  who  supply  railroads  cases  by  patents.  They  need  only  watch 
will  feel  no  loss  on  this  account.  The  50  competitors  with  similar  patents.  This 
million  dollars  will  not  come  out  of  their  applies,  for  example,  to  the  factories 
profits.  The  million  and  a  half  men  in  their  that  deal  with  the  railroads, 
employ  will  suffer  no  reduction  in  wages  Almost  a  third  of  the  manufacturing  in 
The  manufacturers  will  merely  be  the  this  country  is  done  by  concerns  which  fall 
vehicles  of  lower  prices.  They  will  buy  into  this  general  class  —  the  class  that 
more  cheaply  and  sell  more  cheaply,  produces  between  a  hundred  thousand  and 
They  belong  to  the  largest  division  of  a  million  dollars'  worth  of  products  a 
American  manufacturers,  concerns  that  year  —  and  considerably  less  is  done  by 
do  an  annual  business  of  from  one  hun-  much  smaller  establishments  with  a  maxi- 
dred  thousand  to  a  million  dollars  a  year,  mum  output  of  a  hundred  thousand  dol- 
and  their  position  is  indicative  of  the  situa-  lars  a  year.  There  are  about  two  hundred 
tion  of  most  prosperous  manufacturers  thousand  concerns  of  this  kind,  and  as  their 
in  competitive  business.  The  tariff  will  business  is  local  and  affected  by  local  con- 
scarcely  touch  them.  Newark,  for  ex-  ditions  they  will  feel  the  tariff  only  in  the 
ample,  is  made  up  of  manufacturers  of  lower  price  of  raw  materials.  This,  how- 
this  type.  They  will  all  be  benefited  by  ever,  will  enable  them  to  sell  more  cheaply 
cheaper  material  and  on  that  account  may  and  the  public  will  profit. 
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THE    "TRENTON    IDEA,"   A   NEW  FORCE    IN    TOWN    DEVELOPEMENT 

BY 

WILLIAM  H.  HAMBY 

ABOUT  the  middle  of  the  after-  I  glanced  at  the  box  on  the  porch  and 

noon  one  day  last   summer  I  saw  that  it  also  hinted  at  a  load  of  good 

was  riding  over  an  excellent  things  to  eat. 

road    in    northern    Missouri.  Some    birthday    party    or    family    re- 

The  driver  stopped  at  a  farm-  union,  I  thought,  and  continued  to  talk  to 

house  to  water  his  machine,  and  I  got  out  the  farmer,  as  I  saw  the  family  was  not 

to  get  a  drink.     As  I  went  to  the  house  quite  ready. 

to  ask  for  it,  I  noticed  three  children  on  "How  far  is  it  from  here  to  Trenton?" 

the  porch  dressed  in  their  Sunday  clothes;  I  asked. 

and  the  farmer  was  hitching  his  horses  to  "  Six  miles  and  a  half  from  that  corner," 

a  double  seated  spring  wagon.  he  answered. 

I    approached   the   farmer   and   as   we  "What  sort  of  town  is  Trenton?" 

stood   passing  the   time  of  day  and  ex-  "The  best  town  in  northern   Missouri." 

changing  weather  his  wife  came  out  with  The  reply  came  so  promptly  and  emphat- 

a  large  basket  covered  with  a  cloth  which  ically,  I  almost  gasped.    That  sounded  odd 

suggested    fried    chicken    and    ham    and  from  a  farmer. 

pies.     Directly  she  brought  another  bas-  "We're  just  getting  ready  to  go  into 

ket  and  said:  Trenton    now,"    continued    the    farmer. 

"John,  you'll  have  to  carry  the  box  out.  "We  are  going  to  entertain  the  St.  Joseph 

It's  too  heavy  for  me."  Commercial  Club  this  evening  at  dinner." 
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I  did  gasp  then.  The  farmer  saw  my 
astonishment. 

"  It's  the  Trenton  Commercial  Club, 
you  know,"  he  explained.  "Two  hundred 
members  of  the  St.  Joseph  Commercial 
Club  are  out  on  a  trade  extension  trip. 
They  stop  at  Trenton  this  afternoon  and 
we  reckoned  it  would  be  a  right  good 
idea  to  have  'em  to  dinner." 

I  was  as  much  puzzled  as  ever.  I 
could  understand  why  the  Trenton  Com- 
mercial Club  might  want  to  entertain 
visitors,  but  that   "we"  bothered  me. 

"  Why  —  you  are  not  —  are  you  in 
business  in  town?"  1  ventured. 

"No,  siree,"  he  answered.  "I'm  a 
farmer." 

"Well—"  again  I  hesitated.  "Well 
—  you  don't  belong  to  the  Commercial 
Club?" 

"  You  bet  you."  His  wife  reappeared 
and  he  turned  to  call  "All  ready"  to  the 
children. 

"  Yes,"  he  said,  as  he  took  the  lines, 
"about  two  hundred  and  fifty  of  us  farm- 
ers belong  to  the  Commercial  Club  — 
more  than  the  town  men." 

I  returned  to  the  car,  and  as  we  whirled 
over  an  as  finely  kept  dirt  road  as  I  had 
seen^  for  several  hundred  miles  I  kept 
wondering.  The  more  I  thought  about 
it,  the  more  marvelous  it  seemed.  Two 
hundred  and  fifty  farmers  talking  about 
"our"  commercial  club  and  going  into 
town  in  spring  wagons  and  carriages  and 
automobiles  with  loads  of  ham  and 
chickens  and  pies  and  cakes  to  help  enter- 
tain the  club's  visitors. 

How  did  it  ever  happen?  I  knew  dimly 
that  in  a  general  way  some  progress  had 
been  made  in  bringing  town  and  rural 
districts  closer  together.  I  knew  there 
had  been  much  talk  of  cooperation,  and 
a  better  understanding.  I  had  seen  signs 
of  a  break  in  the  wall  of  partition  between 
town  and  country.  But  this  was  the 
first  place  where  I  had  found  the  wall  en- 
tirely razed. 

That  afternoon  I  reached  Trenton.  It 
is  the  county  seat  of  Grundy  County, 
about  one  hundred  miles  northeast  of 
Kansas  City,  in  the  heart  of  a  rich  agri- 
cultural section.  There  I  met  the  mayor 
and  the  officers  of  the  Commercial  Club, 


scores  of  farmers  and  business  men. 
When  the  fifty  automobile  loads  of  busi- 
ness men  from  St.  Joseph  came  whizzing 
in,  I  went  with  the  crowd  out  to  the  Coun- 
try Club  where  the  picnic  dinner  was 
spread.  And,  by  the  way,  that  Country 
Club,  the  outgrowth  of  this  Trenton  Idea, 
is  what  its  name  implies.  It  is  not  merely 
a  place  in  the  country  where  the  old 
town  aristocrats  go  to  smoke  and  eat  and 
play  golf,  and  the  young  blades  go  to  eat, 
drink,  and  dance.  It  is  a  social  recrea- 
tion ground  for  both  town  and  country, 
and  a  favorite  meeting  place  for  the  two. 
The  building  is  set  in  a  park,  and  it  is  here 
that  picnics  and  banquets  which  bring 
town  and  country  into  that  closer  fellow- 
ship of  play  are  held. 

TOWN    AND    COUNTRY    FRATERNIZING 

In  that  happy,  hearty,  hungry  crowd 
you  could  not  tell  farmer  from  business 
man;  the  fellow  who  wanted  to  sell  and 
the  one  who  might  buy  were  no  longer 
glaring  at  each  other  and  feeling  for  the 
knife  up  their  sleeves.  I  think  all  the 
several  hundred  farmers,  the  several 
hundred  Trenton  business  men,  and  the 
two  hundred  wholesalers  from  St.  Joseph 
shook  hands  with  one  another  that  eve- 
ning. I  never  saw  a  finer  spirit  of  fellow- 
ship —  and  this  included  the  wives  and 
daughters  as  well  as  the  men.  Every- 
body got  acquainted,  and  liked  it.  And 
that,  I  learned,  is  the  official  motto  of  the 
Trenton  Commercial  Club: 

"Get  acquainted  with  your  neighbor. 
You  might  like  him." 

That  day  and  later,  from  one  and  an- 
other I  gathered  the  story  of  how  this 
spirit  of  fellowship  and  cooperation  came 
about. 

"  It  was  not  a  spontaneous  movement," 
said  Mr.  T.  N.  Witten,  president  of  the 
Commercial  Club,  "but  the  outgrowth  of 
years  of  work  with  the  surrounding 
country.  I  think  it  began  ten  or  twelve 
years  ago  when  we  business  men  began 
to  take  an  interest  in  better  farming, 
better  farm  homes,  and  better  roads." 

For  many  years  Trenton,  like  other 
towns,  had  a  commercial  club  of  the 
usual  sort.  And  the  usual  sort  once  a 
year    raises    two    hundred    dollars   for   a 
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Fourth  of  July  celebration,  and  spends  the  mercial  Club  has  a  paid  membership  of 

rest    of    the    twelve    months    discussing  five  hundred  members,  about  two  hundred 

"Why  we  don't  pull  together/'  and  cor-  and   sixty  of  whom   are  farmers.     They 

responding  with   factory   promoters   who  not  only  pay  their  annual  dues  of  five 

are  willing  to  locate  some  obscure  plant  in  dollars,  they  also  attend  the  meetings  and 

the  town  for  a  bonus  of  ten  thousand  dol-  take  part  in  all  the  club's  activities, 

lars.     More  than  one  town  in  its  zeal  to  "What  has  it  actually  accomplished?" 

get  a  factory  has  discovered  that  a  bonus  I  asked  Mr.  Witten. 

of  a  thousand  dollars  a  head  to  a  plant  "The  big  thing,  of  course,"  he  replied, 

that  employs  ten  people  and  lasts  only  "is  the  new  bond  of  understanding  and 

till  the  bonus  is  gone  is  a  very  expensive  sympathy  between  Trenton  and  the  sur- 

investment.  rounding  country.     You  can  see  for  your- 

But  about  two  years  ago  the  Trenton  self  the  change  of  spirit. 
Commercial    Club    got    dissatisfied    with 

itself.     One  of  the  sayings  of   President  MUTUAL    BENEF^   ™  ™e   plan 

Witten,    who    is    quite  a  philospher,   is:  "And  we  have  learned  a  good  deal  — 

"Get  disgruntled  with  yourself  and  grow."  both  the  farmers  and  the  town  men.     For 

Despite    the     sporadic     efforts     for    ten  one  thing,  the  town  end  of  the  club  has 

years   to   break   down  the  wall   of  prej-  learned  that  there  are  more  possibilities 

udice  between  country  and  town,  it   still  in   the  surrounding  farms  than  in  most 

existed.       Despite    ten    years'    efforts    to  foreign  enterprises.     If  ,we    can    increase 

improve  Trenton,  there  was  an  appalling  the  corn  yield  in  our  territory  five  bushels 

amount  yet  to  be  done.  to  the  acre,  it  will  mean  more  wealth  for 

this  town  than  any  factory  we  can  hire 

GETTING    THE    FARMERS    INTERESTED  .                          \t                         -                     +u           'ii 

to  come.     If  we  can   increase  the  milk 

They  sent  out  for  expert  advice.     Mr.  supply  one  pint  a  day  to  the  cow,  it  will 

M.  V.  Watson,  past  president  of  the  Kan-  put  more  money  in  our  banks  than  a  new 

sas  City  Commercial  Club,  came  and  gave  railroad    through    the    town.     And    the 

them  great  help,  as  did  Mr.  C.  A.  Bart-  farmers  have  learned  that  dollars  spent  in 

lett,   of  Chicago,   and  others.     The  club  Trenton  are  like  fertilizers  on    the   farm 

was  taking  on  new  life.     And  one  night  —  they  increase  the  value  of  their  land, 

some  member  got  up  and  asked:  As  the  town  grows  the  country  grows." 

"Why  is  it  no  farmers  belong  to  this  "But     material     things  —  things    you 

club?     Everything  we  are  trying  to  do  is  can  put  your  hand  on?"     I   questioned, 

as  much  benefit  to  the  country  around  "Oh  yes,"  he  said.     Mr.  Witten  is  a 

as  to  us.     You  can't  help  anybody  much  hard-headed   business  man,    and  yet   an 

unless     he     is     willing     to     be     helped,  idealist.     He    insists    that    the    Commer- 

We've    got    to  get  together  and  under-  cial  Club  must  not  think  first,  "  How  much 

stand   each   other  —  and   then   work   to-  trade  will  it  bring?"     The  question  now 

gether."  is,  "What  will  it  do  for  the  community?" 

The  idea  appealed  to  the  club.     The  "Yes,"  he  said,  "we've  got  some  actual 

president   appointed   two   captains.     The  material   results.     There  is  the  Country 

captains    divided    the    club,     and    they  Club,  you  know,  and  our  Chautauqua  — 

started  out  in  a  contest  for  new  members,  both  largely  the  result  of  this  cooperation. 

They  went  directly  to  the  farmers.  There  were  nearly  eight  thousand  people 

At  the  end  of  the  contest  the  losing  side  at  our  Chautauqua  the  last  day;  and  two 

gave    a    banquet  —  the    biggest    banquet  hundred  and  sixteen  automobiles,  nearly 

ever  held  in  the  county.     Four  hundred  all  farmers'. 

and  fifty  plates  were  served.     Governor  "All  this  summer  we  have  had  a  num- 

Hadley  was  the  chief  speaker.  ber  of  'get  together  meetings/  as  we  call 

The  enthusiasm  of  this  social  gathering  them.       Different       country       churches 

was  contagious.     The  hundred  and  fifty  around  over  the  country  have  given  ice 

farmers  who  had  joined  interested  their  cream  or  chicken  pie  suppers.     We  go  out 

neighbors.     And  to-day  the  Trenton  Com-  with  from  twenty  to  forty  cars  of  people. 
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In  other  words,  our  families  have  a  pro- 
gramme of  music  and  speaking  from  the 
farmers  and  business  men  alike.  We 
wound  these  up  with  a  big  picnic  at  which 
nearly  five  thousand  were  in  attendance. 

"We  got  after  our  school  board  and  in 
conjunction  with  them  hired  a  post  grad- 
uate of  our  agricultural  college  to  act 
as  farm  adviser  for  Grundy  County  and 
to  teach  agriculture  in  our  high  school. 
He  is  paid  jointly  by  the  school  board  and 
the  Commercial  Club,  and  our  efforts  and 
his  work  have  been  a  great  success.  The 
year  before  we  put  him  in  we  had  twenty- 
two  students  taking  agriculture;  the  year 
after  we  put  him  in  we  had  sixty-seven. 
These  were  mostly  rural  graduates  coming 
in  from  all  parts  of  the  county  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  our  school.  After  school  and 
on  Saturdays  and  during  the  three  months 
of  the  summer  this  farm  adviser  is  under 
the  direction  of  the  Commercial  Club, 
and  he  is  kept  busy.  He  has  a  motor- 
cycle and  visits  all  parts  of  the  county  on 
request,  holds  meetings  at  country  school 
houses,  and  encourages  everything  for 
the  betterment  of  rural  conditions  and 
development.  He  is  Mr.  F.  E.  Longmire, 
and  he  is  very  capable  and  has  been  a 
great  help  to  us. 

"We  have  more  King  road  drags  than 
any  other  county  in  the  United  States, 


and,  we  believe,  more  first  class  dirt  roads. 
We  are  willing  to  leave  that  to  the  Kansas 
City  Motor  Association  that  just  passed 
through  on  their  six  hundred  mile  trip. 
The  merchants  of  the  Commercial  Club 
of  our  city  have  given  away  more  than 
ten  tons  of  irons  for  road  drags. 

"Many  hundreds  of  dollars  have  been 
subscribed  to  buy  graders,  to  cut  around 
rock  hills,  and  otherwise  to  improve  the 
roads,  until  the  country  road  of  my  boy- 
hood days  is  almost  unrecognizable.  The 
old,  rough,  rocky  hill  roads  that  I  traveled 
when  a  boy  have  been  so  improved  that  I 
can  travel  twenty  miles  on  them  and  not 
hit  a  single  rock. 

"We  have  made  many  improvements 
in  our  city.  One  of  the  most  important 
is  to  remove  all  telegraphic  and  other 
unsightly  poles  from  our  main  street. 
We  have  a  rest  room  in  connection  with 
our  public  library,  and  a  children's 
room  where  country  women  may  leave 
their  tired  children  while  they  do  their 
trading. 

'These  are  only  a  few  of  the  many 
things  that  are  being  done.  And,  after 
all,  the  main  thing  in  the  Trenton  Idea' 
is  the  sentiment  that  it  carries  with  it  — 
the  sentiment  of  getting  acquainted  with 
your  neighbor,  of  being  a  good  neighbor, 
and  of  exchanging  ideas." 
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SOLVING    THE    PROBLEM    OF    FARM    LABOR 


THERE  is  no  hired  help  prob- 
lem at  Ravenswood,  the  2,200- 
acre  farm  and  short-horn 
breeding  establishment  owned 
by  C.  E.  Leonard  &  Son,  in 
central  Missouri.  Good  tenant  houses,  a 
community  centre,  and  all-the-year- 
'  round  employment  have  made  possible 
the  solution  of  this  problem. 

On  this  estate,  which  has  been  in  the 
Leonard  family  for  almost  a  century,  the 
question  of  a  sufficient  farm  force  made  up 
of  efficient  and  trustworthy  workers  has 
been  studied  for  a  good  many  years.     The 


satisfactory  labor  conditions  that  are  to- 
day noticeable  to  every  visitor  at  Ravens- 
wood  are  the  results  of  an  evolution. 
One  rule  at  Ravenswood  is  that  every  man 
is  to  be  paid  what  he  earns  and  must  earn 
what  he  is  paid.  But  in  addition  to  this 
the  owners  have  shown  a  broad  sympathy 
for  the  employees.  The  satisfaction  of  the 
men  has  been  sought.  They,  in  turn,  feel 
a  pride  in  the  place.  Comfortable  homes, 
beautiful  surroundings,  a  real  rural  graded 
school,  a  neighborhood  church,  good  roads, 
telephones,  rural  free  delivery  mail  ser- 
vice, and  an  out-in-the-country  community 
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centre  —  all  these  are  for  the  men  and  a  number  of  years  ago,  and  has  since  liber- 

their  families  to  enjoy.  ally  supported  it. 

The  tenant  houses  at  Ravenswood  differ  That    boys    and    girls,    and    especially 

widely  from  the  type  found  on  too  many  country  boys  and  girls,  "absorb  environ- 

farms.     They   are   attractive   in   appear-  ment"  is  a  theory  in  which  the  proprietors 

ance  and  are  conveniently  arranged.    The  of   this    big   country   place   believe.     So, 

style  of  architecture  is  pleasing  and  no  because  they  want  their  own  children  to 

two    houses    are    quite    alike.     The    pro-  have  none   but   safe  playmates,   because 

prietors  believe  that  sameness  in  the  homes  they    "don't  want  to  be  worried  with  a 

of  their  employees  would  have  a  tendency  lot  of  trouble-making  brats  running  over 

to  destroy  the  individuality  of  the  occu-  the  farm,"  they  have  tried  to  make  the 

pants.     The      home      idea  —  the      "our  environment   conducive   to   a   clean   and 

1101716"     idea  —  is     carefully     cultivated,  healthful   childhood.     Then  they  believe 

Some  of  the  tenant  houses  are  of  brick  in    neighborhood    betterment.     Further- 

and  have  slate  roofs;  others  are  of  frame  more,  they  hold  it  to  be  true  that  the  man 

with  asbestos   shingle   roofs.    All   houses  who  has  worries  at  home  is  likely  to  be  less 

have  cement  porches.     The  cost  of  these  efficient  in  his  work  —  and  the  standard 

buildings   varies   from   $1,050   to   $2,200.  of  efficiency  is  kept  up  on  this  farm. 

On  a  five-acre  tract  of  land  on  the  corner  With  the  coming  of  rural  free  delivery 
of  the  farm  adjoining  the  little  hamlet  of  service,  the  post  office  in  the  one  store  in 
not  more  than  a  dozen  homes  is  the  rural  the  little  hamlet  at  the  corner  of  the  farm 
school.  The  building  is  a  two-story  brick  was  discontinued,  and  soon  the  store  was 
with  a  large  basement,  in  one  part  of  closed.  To  be  without  a  store  has  proved 
which  is  the  heating  plant.  The  cost  of  an  inconvenience,  but  this  is  to  be  reme- 
this  modern  schoolhouse,  built  last  year  to  died.  Plans  have  been  perfected  for  a 
replace  an  old-time  structure  of  the  box-  store  which  will  be  privately  owned  but 
car  kind,  was  $3,800.  Of  this  amount  the  "underwritten"  by  Ravenswood.  The 
Messrs.  Leonard  gave  $1,000.  They  also  men  and  their  families  on  the  farm  will  be 
donated  the  land,  with  the  understanding  privileged,  but  not  in  any  sense  corn- 
that  work  in  agriculture  is  to  be  carried  pelled,  to  trade  there, 
on  and  that  crop  and  soil  experiments  are  "We  don't  want  our  men  to  have  to  go 
to  be  conducted  from  year  to  year.  Fur-  several  miles  to  town  to  get  a  little  smok- 
thermore,  Ravenswood  farm  pays  almost  ing  or  chewing  tobacco;  in  fact  we  don't 
half  of  the  taxes  in  the  school  district,  want  them  to  go  too  often  for  anything" 
Liberal  as  the  Messrs.  Leonard  have  —  in  this  statement  appears  one  reason 
apparently  been,  they  frankly  say  that  for  the  opening  of  the  store, 
what  they  have  done  has  not  been  done  Kindness  is  a  consideration  in  keeping 
unselfishly.  The  right  kind  of  people,  help  on  this  farm.  For  example,  Christ- 
they  reason,  will  wish  their  children  to  mas  is  observed  in  old-fashioned  style  every 
have  school  advantages,  so  the  only  way  year.  Every  man,  woman,  and  child  is 
to  keep  these  people  on  the  place  is  to  see  invited  to  "the  big  house"  and  everybody 
that  the  school  is  provided.  gets  a  present  off  the  Christmas  tree. 

Just  across  the  road  from  the  school-  At  Ravenswood  every  man  is  treated 

house  is  the  church  where  on  Sundays  the  with  consideration;  no  abusive  language 

tenants  on  the  Leonard  farm  may  go  and  toward    the    men    is    allowed.     Merit    is 

feel  welcome  as  they  meet  with  other  far-  recognized.     Hands    who    work    in    the 

mers    and    their    families.     Though    the  fields  are  not  required  to  do  the  chores 

oak  pews  are  as  fine  as  one  would  see  in  a  after   a   hard   day's   work.     Men   whose 

costly  city  church,  there  is  yet  a  welcome  services  prove  satisfactory  are  assured  of 

for  the  hired  man  and  he  feels  at  home,  employment  throughout  the  year.    And 

Because  the  need  of  church  advantages  is  every  employee  is  paid  promptly, 

recognized,  just  as  is  the  necessity  of  edu-  The  same  problem,  altered  in  its  details 

cational  opportunities,  Ravenswood  gave  by  the  different  conditions,  has  been  solved 

largely  to  the  funds  to  build  this  church  by   Mr.    Michael   F.   Tarpey,   who  owns 
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two  square  miles  of  wine  grape  vineyard  in  room,  with  the  simplest  kind  of  a  shower 

Fresno    County,    California.      There    the  attachment  but  with  hot  and  cold  water, 

vintage  is  the  season  of  heavy  work,  when  was  installed  in  the  house.     And  one  large 

many    hands    are    needed    that    are    not  room  downstairs  was  fitted  with  writing 

needed  at  other  times  of  the  year.     The  and  card  tables,  some  books  and   maga- 

white  labor  that  is  available  for  this  transi-  zines,  plenty  of  light  to  read  by,  and  a  good 

tory  employment  is  inadequate  and  often  stove.     Here  the  men  could  spend  their 

unsatisfactory.     Vineyardists  formerly  de-  evenings  in  cheerful   social   pleasures  in- 

pended  on  Chinese  for  this  work.     Of  late  stead  of  in  the  dismal,  lantern-lit,  and  cold 

years  Japanese  have  largely  preempted  it.  discomfort  of  a  bunk-house. 

These  Japanese  are  very  much  in  demand  That  investment,   also,   has  paid  well, 

when  they  are  needed,   and  many  vine-  It  has  enabled  Mr.  Tarpey  to  attract  and 

yardists  have  had  trouble  in  securing  them  hold    the    sober   and    self-respecting   and 

and  in  holding  them  through  the  season,  industrious    men    of    the    white    laboring 

Mr.  Tarpey  made  a  study  of  Japanese  population.      Men  of   that    sort  pay  for 

customs  and  found  that  one  of  the  fixed  the  extra  cost  of  their  care  by  exceptional 

habits  of  these  people  was  to  take  a  hot  initiative  and  by  unusual  devotion  to  their 

bath  as  often  as  they  could  get  one.     Bath-  employer's  interests, 
ing  facilities  of  any   sort  for  field  hands 
were  supplied  on  scarcely  one  ranch  in  a 

hundred  in  California.     But  Mr.  Tarpey  Another   farmer   who    has    solved    the 

believed   that    a    little   deference   to   the  problem  of  farm  labor  is  Mr.  George  T. 

habits  of  his  men  would  be  worth  what  it  Powell,  of  Ghent,  N.  Y.     He  recounts  his 

cost.     Therefore,  he  had  a  large  shed  built,  experience  as  follows: 

and  under  it  erected  a  great  sheet-iron  "Thirty  years  ago,  late  of  an  evening, 

tank,  about  four  feet  deep  and  big  enough  while  sitting  upon  the  porch  of  my  home, 

to  hold  a  dozen  men  at  a  time.     A  water-  I  heard  the  sound  of  welts  and  blows  that 

heating  device  was  installed,   and  every  were  being  delivered  with  a  stick  upon 

day,  at  noon  and  at  evening,  the  delighted  the  backs  of  the  cows  of  a  near  neighbor. 

Japanese  splashed  about  in  the  hot  bath  The  hired  man,  after  a  day  of  toil,  by  the 

that  they  loved.     Mr.  Tarpey  was  able  to  dim  light  of  a  lantern  was  milking  several 

get  grape  pickers  when  his  neighbors  could  cows,  and  in  ill  temper  over  it,  when  he 

not  hire  them  at  any  price.  should   have    been    at    his    home   having 

But  Mr.  Tarpey  carried  his  idea  on  to  needed  rest  and  relaxation.  With  every 
the  treatment  of  his  permanent  white  blow  that  was  knocking  all  possible  profits 
laborers.  The  "bunk-house"  of  the  ma-  out  of  my  neighbor's  cows,  I  was  con- 
jority  of  Western  ranches  is  a  rude,  un-  vincingly  impressed  that  the  system  of 
painted  "shack,"  thrown  together  on  the  farm  labor  was  upon  a  wrong  and  unecon- 
theory  that  any  covering  from  the  wet  is  omic  basis.  Though  other  industries  had 
enough  for  "blanket-stiffs"  who  bring  adjusted  their  labor  to  shorter  hours  with 
their  own  bedding  on  their  backs  and  who  a  gradual  increase  in  wages,  farming  was 
have  known  too  often  the  necessity  of  being  conducted  on  the  old  line  of  long 
sleeping  in  the  open  or  under  a  friendly  hours,  and  so  was  steadily  driving  the  best 
hay-stack  to  disdain  something  even  a  little  class  of  labor  from  that  industry, 
better.  But  Mr.  Tarpey  felt  that  more  "Soon  after  this  stable  incident,  the 
than  this  was  needed  to  give  the  men  the  men  working  at  my  Orchard  Farm  were 
comfort  that  would  persuade  them  to  give  informed  that  a  change  in  working  hours 
their  best  efforts  and  their  personal  had  been  decided  upon,  and  that,  there- 
interest    to    his    work.  after,  they  would  be  required  to  work  only 

The  result  was  that  Mr.  Tarpey  built  ten  hours  a  day,  but  that  I  should  expect 

a    neat,    two-story   frame   house   with    a  that  all  necessary  work  would  be  accom- 

separate   room   for  every   man.     Instead  plished  in  the  shorter  time.    Theannounce- 

of    the    straw-lined    bunks    he    supplied  ment  was  a  surprise  to  the  men  and  it  gave 

plain  iron  beds  and  mattresses.     A  bath-  them  a  new  understanding  of  farm  work. 
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CHURCH  FACILITIES  AS  A  FARMERS    INVESTMENT 

IN  THEIR  EFFORTS  TO  SOLVE  THE  LABOR    PROBLEM,    THE    PROPRIETORS    OF    RAVENSWOOD    FARM,    IN  CENTRAL 
MISSOURI,  HELPED  BUILD  THIS  CHURCH  AND  THEY  HAVE  GOT  THEIR  MONEY  BACK  IN  EFFICIENT  SERVICE 


They  at  once  put  new  activity,  energy,  and 
interest  into  their  work.  A  standard  of 
greater  efficiency  was  established. 


"At  the  time  of  engaging  men  for  the 
next  year,  applicants  for  work  under  the 
new  system  were  numerous,  and  among 


A  FARM  LABORER  S  COTTAGE  AT      RAVENSWOOD 

ONE  OF  THE  ATTRACTIONS  THAT  HAVE    ENABLED  C.  E.  LEONARD  &  SON    TO    HOLD   THE    BEST   TYPE    OF    STEADY 

WORKINGMEN  ON  THEIR  LAND 
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;&  ~~   ■  A  GOOD  SCHOOL  FOR  FARM  LABORERS    CHILDREN 

IT  HAS  HELPED  TO  MAKE  THE  FATHERS  CONTENTED  ON  THE  LAND  AND  IT  TENDS  ALSO  TO  MAKE  THE  CHILDREN 

WISH  TO  STAY  ON  THE  LAND 


them  was  the  man  who  beat  the  cows. 
He  was  accepted  and  proved  to  be  an 
intelligent  and  faithful  worker;  and  he 
remained  on  the  farm  for  twenty-four 
years.  I  bought  an  old  school  house 
that  had  stood  on  the  farm  for  more  than 
a  century,  fitted  it  over,  and  this  man 
with  his  wife  and  nine  children  moved  in. 


'  There  were  two  special  reasons  why  this 
farm  worker  remained  in  the  service  of  the 
farm  for  so  many  years.  A  new  and  mod- 
ern school  house  had  been  built  upon  a 
large  lot,  with  trees  planted  about  the 
ground,  and  a  big  playground  provided 
for  the  children  of  the  district.  This  gave 
good   educational   facilities  for  his   large 
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PLEASANT  QUARTERS  FOR  THE  "HIRED  MAN" 

THIS  HOUSE  AND  A  TEN-HOUR  WORKING  DAY  EXPLAIN  MR.  GEORGE  T.   POWELL'S  SUCCESS  IN   KEEPING    STEADY 

LABORERS  IN   HIS  EMPLOY  TWENTY  YEARS  AND  MORE 
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family  of  children.    The  family  had 
the  luxury  of  liberal   supplies  of 
fruit   and  other  products   of   the 
farm  and  garden,  such  as  they  could 
not    possibly    obtain    in    a    city. 
Houses  were  provided  for  other 
families.     Near  the  farm   and 
the  school  house  were  churches 
to  which  the  parents  went  on       , 
Sunday  and  the  children    to 
the    Sunday    schools.     These 
families  felt   that  they  were 
a    part   of    the    community. 

"With  the  shorter  hours  of 
labor,  with  good  schools  and 
churches  within  a  short  dist- 
tance  of  the  farm,  with  time  and 
opportunity  for  cultivating  a  few 
flowers  about  the  home  and  read- 
ing the   agricultural  papers  and 
books  that  were  supplied  by  the 
farm  and  by  a  well  equipped  school 
library,  these  families  had  no  desire 
to  give  up  farm  labor  and  to  leave 
their  farm  homes  for  homes  in  the 
city  where  no  such  privileges  or 
comforts  were  possible. 

"Some  of  the  best  men  on  the 


WESTERN 

'hobo" 


farm  had  had  experience  in  the  city. 
They  knew  the  exactions  of  labor 
organizations,  the  assessments  they 
had   to    meet,   higher  rents,   stuffy, 
poorly  lighted,  and  poorly  venti- 
lated  rooms,  and   unsatisfac- 
tory food,  and  after  they  had 
been  provided  with  comfort- 
able conditions  with  us  they 
were   satisfied   to  continue 
their  work  on  the  farm  for 
many     years.     Some     of 
these  men  have  been  able 
to  save  enough  from  their 
earnings   to  buy  farms. 
Thus    they  have    become 
independent  landowners." 
All  three  of  these  experiences  point 
to  the  same  conclusion  regarding  the 
way  to  insure  a  steady  supply  of  de- 
pendable  farm    labor.     In   a  word, 
farm  laborers  are  like  everybody  else: 
they  wish  to  work  regular  hours  and 
not  too  many  of  them;  they  wish  to 
live  under  decent  conditions  of  hous- 
ing; they  crave  relief  from  drudgery 
in  the  form  of  social  pleasures,  educa- 
tional facilities, and  moral  inspiration. 


THE  SITTING-ROOM  OF  A  NEW  TYPE  OF  BUNK  HOUSE 
ON  THE    RANCH  OF  MR.  M.   F.  TARPEY,    NEAR    FRESNO,   CAL.   WARMTH,    LIGHT,    HOT    BATHS,    AND    CLEAN    BEDS 

FOR  HIS  MEN  HAVE  SOLVED  HIS  LABOR  PROBLEM 


MAN  AND  HIS  MACHINES 


AN  ELECTRIC-MOTORED  CLAM- 
SHELL   BUCKET 


chine  of  small  hoisting  capacity  on  a  single 
line  to  use  one  of  these  electric  motor  buck- 
ets of  large  capacity  by  reeving  the  hoisting 
ACLAM-SH  ELL  bucket,  the  opening  line  through  two  double  blocks.  The 
and  closing  of  which  is  done  by  a  electric  opening  and  closing  of  the  bucket 
self-contained  electric  motor  at-  also  allows  of  a  gradual  instead  of  a  sud- 
tached  to  the  upper  head  of  the  bucket,  den  discharge  of  the  load,  which,  for  that 
has  several  interesting  novelties  in  design,  matter,  may  be  dropped  in  a  dozen  or 
The  motor,  with  drum,  disk  clutch,  and  more  different  places  when  desired.  This 
automatic  stop,  are  all  contained  in  a  is  of  particular  advantage  in  foundries 
heavy  casing  which  is  practically  fool-  when  moulding  sand  is  being  placed  in 
proof,  and  which  protects  all  the  moving  flasks  which  would  be  too  small  to  hold 
parts  from  weather  and  dust.  Hand  the  entire  contents  of  the  bucket, 
holes  are  provided  at  each  end  for  easy 
access  to  the  working  parts  of  the  mo- 
tor, and  a  general  overhauling  requires 


simply  the  removal  of   a  few  bolts 
The  closing  of  the  bucket  is  accom- 
plished by  a  two-part  wire  rope 
line  or  chain,  one  end  of  which 
is  fastened  to  the  motor  casing, 
then  passes  down   over  the 
sheave,  and  thence  back  to 
the  winding  drum. 

This    type  of  bucket 
can    be    used    on   all 
classes     of     derricks, 
cranes,   etc.,   and  is 
particularly  valuable 
where  only  one  drum 
is  available  for  hoist- 
ing.   The  fact  that 
the  hoisting  drum  is 
used  only  for  raising 
and     lowering     the 
bucket  allows  a  ma- 


A  TRACKLESS  TROLLEY  LINE 

ONSTRUCTION   difficulties 


CLAM-SHELL  BUCKET 


THAT  IS  OPENED  AND   SHUT    BY   THE    ELECTRIC   MOTOR 
WHICH  IS  SUSPENDED  WITHIN  IT 


at    Laurel     Canon,    in    the 
mountains      about      eleven 
miles  from  Los  Angeles,  made  the 
building  of   an  electric  railway 
for  the  entire  distance  imprac- 
ticable.    So  the  railway  ex- 
tends to  within  a  mile  and  a 
half  of  this  community, 
and  the  rest  of  the  way 
is  traveled  by  a  unique 
trackless  trolley  sys- 
tem.    Trolley  wires 
were  strung  over  the 
public  highway,  and 
cars,    taking     their 
power    from   this 
source  of  supply  like 
regular  electric  cars, 
but  using  the  road 
as   automobiles   do, 
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carry  passengers  and  parcels  to  the  term- 
inal. Double  trolley  wires  are  used  and 
the  cars  carry  two  trolley  poles.  These 
poles  are  swiveled,  so  that  the  cars  can 
turn  to  either  side  to  pass  other  vehicles. 
The  ascent  of  the  line  is  600  feet  in  the 
mile  and  a  half,  and  the  cars  make  the  trip 
in  eight  minutes.  Power  is  not  required  for 
the  greater  part  of 
the  return  journey, 
as  gravity  furnishes 
thepropellingforce. 
The  cars  carry  20 
passengers,  and  the 
motorman  serves 
also  as  conductor. 


wall  of  the  throat  instead  of  from  the 
mouth.  Actual  tests  show  that  the  ap- 
paratus transmits  speech  practically  as 
well  as  the  ordinary  mouth  transmitter. 

The  wire  connecting  the  advance  rescue 
party  with  the  rear  is  furnished  in  500 
foot  coils,  one  of  which  is  carried  in  a 
leather  case  fastened  to  the  helmet  man's 


"THROAT  TRANS- 
MITTER" TELE- 
PHONE 

THE  oxygen 
helmet  worn 
by  the  mem- 
bers of  mine-rescue 
corps  must  neces- 
sarily cover  the 
mouth,  and  so 
makes  the  use  of 
the  ordinary  tele- 
phone transmitter 
impossible.  So  a 
special  portable 
telephone  equip- 
ment provided  with 
a  "throat  trans- 
mitter" has  been 
developed  for  res- 
cue work  in  mines, 
tunnels,  and  other 
places  in  which  at- 
mospheric condi- 
tions are  danger- 
ous. This  appar- 
atus has  now  been  adopted  by  the  United  belt.  This  wire  pays  out  as  he  advances. 
States  Bureau  of  Mines.  As  these  coils  weigh  only  z\  pounds  apiece, 

A  light  pigskin  head-harness  is  used  to     several  of  them  can  be  carried  along  by 
hold  the  receiver  and  transmitter  firmly  in     the  rescue  party  and  as  soon  as  one  is  run 


TROLLEY  CARS  THAT  RUN  ON  A   DIRT  ROAD 

UP  A  STEEP  GRADE  TO  LAUREL  CANON  IN  SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA 


position  and  in  such  manner  as  not  to  inter- 
fere with  any  type  of  oxygen  apparatus 
now  on  the  market.  The  throat  trans- 
mitter is  very  light  and  compact,  and  is 
provided  with  a  soft   rubber  cup  which 


out  another  can  be  connected  by  means 
of  plugs  and  jacks,  thus  allowing  the  party 
to  proceed  another  500  feet,  and  so  on. 
The  coils  are  wound  in  such  manner  that 
there  is  no  danger  of  the  wire  becoming 


fits  closely  against  the  neck.     The  speech     tangled,  as  it  pays  out  under  a  pull  of 
of  the  user  is  thus  taken  through  the  thin     from  four  to  five  pounds. 
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KEEPING  IN  TOUCH  WITH   RESCUE  WORKERS  UNDERGROUND 

WHO  WEAR  THROAT-TRANSMITTER  TELEPHONES  AND  DRAG  AFTER    THEM    THE    CONNECTING    WIRE    THAT    PAYS 
OFF  THE  REEL  IN  THE  BOX  AT  THE  RIGHT  AND  LIGHT  EMERGENCY    REELS  OF  5OO  FEET  OF  WIRE 

The  battery  and  apparatus  box,  which  overpowering  fear  that  any  one  is  likely 
are  a  necessary  part  of  the  equipment,  are  to  be  more  or  less  subject  to  in  time  of 
placed  at  the  point  at  which  the  person  great  danger,  particularly  when  at  dan- 
who   is  directing  the    rescue  work  from     gerous  work  in  darkness  and  alone. 

the  rear  and  above  ground  is  stationed.  

Telephone  connection  with  the  rear  is  of         MAIL  CONVEYORS  PROPELLED  BY 
the  greatest  value  to  MAGNETIC     PULL 

the  men  advancing 
into  a  gas-filled 
mine.  In  the  past 
many  losses  of  life 
have  occurred  to 
members  of  rescue 
parties  which  could 
have  been  prevented 
had  there  been  some 
means  of  communi- 
cating with  the  rear, 
advising  the  need  of 
aid.  Also,  the  con- 
st ant  communica- 
tion with  another 
human  being  on  the 
outside     encourages 

the  rescuer  working  talking  through  his  neck 

tar  underground  and         -  , 

6  A  THROAT-TRANSMITTER  TELEPHONE   (THE  BLACK 

prevents  the  sudden  object  at  the  lower  centre  of  the  cut) 


TRACKWAY 
1 ,000  feet 
long,  com- 
plete with  switches, 
signals,  grades  and 
curves,  stopping  de- 
vices, etc.,  and  with 
a  power  house  pro- 
viding alternating 
current  for  its  opera- 
tion,  has  been 
erected  near  Pater- 
son,  N.  J.,  to  demon- 
strate a  new  and  in- 
teresting method  of 
car  propulsion.  Steel 
cars,  weighing  1,100 
pounds  and  having  a 
carrying  capacity  of 
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i  ,000  pounds,  are 
propelled  by  mag- 
netic push  or  pull  at 
a  non-varying  speed, 
with  full  power  on, 
of  30  miles  an  hour 
around  the  track- 
way, which  has 
curves  of  a  40  per 
cent,  radius,  and  a 
grade  at  one  point 
of  20  per  cent. 

Although  the  sys- 
tem is  adaptable  for 
several  purposes, 
such,  for  example,  as 
a  passenger-  and 
freight-carrying  rail- 
road up  the  side  of  a 
mountain,  it  is  here 
constructed  to  show 
its  utilization  for  the 
transportation  of 
mail,     express,    and 

small  freight  from  point  to  point  in  a  city,  ning,  of  course,  the  entire  length  of  the  sys- 
or  from  city  to  city  —  and  particularly  for  tern.  In  other  words,  the  two  parts  of  an 
the  transportation  of  mail.     So  designed,     alternating  current  induction  motor  that 


A  TRAIN  WITHOUT  A  CREW 

LOOKING  DOWN  THE  SUPPORTING  ARCHES  OF  A  PRO- 
POSED UNDERGROUND  RAILROAD  SYSTEM  TO  CARRY  THE 
MAILS  CHEAPLY.  THE  FLAT  BAND  BETWEEN  THE 
RAILS  CARRIES  THE  CURRENT  WHICH,  BY  MAGNETIC 
ATTRACTION  UPON  A  SIMILAR  DEVICE  ON  THE  CARS, 
DRAWS  THE  CARS  ALONG 
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it  operates  in  a  tube 
36  inches  in  diam- 
eter, all  but  a  short 
section  of  which, 
however,  has  been 
left  open  so  that  the 
action  of  the  cars 
may  be  viewed. 

The  cars  have  four 
wheels  and  run  on 
light  rails,  but  there 
is  no  wheel  traction, 
as  they  are  swept 
along  by  the  pro- 
gressive magnetic 
field  produced  by  the 
reaction  between  a 
flat  motor  member 
attached  to  the  bot- 
tom of  the  cars  and 
an  elongated  motor 
member  affixed  to 
the  track  between 
the    rails   and    run- 


CLIMBING  A  GRADE  AT  30  MILES  AN  HOUR 

WITH  DAYLIGHT  SHOWING  BETWEEN  THE  MOTIVE  APPARATUS  AT  THE  BOTTOM  OF  THE  CAR  AND  ITS  SOURCE  OF 

POWER  BETWEEN  THE  TRACKS 
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A  TRACTOR  THAT  TURNS  IN  ITS  TRACKS 

IT  USES  GASOLENE  FOR  FUEL  AND  CAN  BE  STEERED  EITHER  BY  HAND  OR  BY   ENGINE  POWER 


correspond  to  the  rotor  and  stator  have 
been  flattened  out,  the  rotor  being  stretched 
along  the  length  of  the  system  between  the 
rails,  and  the  part  corresponding  to  the 
stator  of  such  a  motor  being  attached 
to  the  bottom  of  every  car.  Current  is 
fed  to  the  cars  through  two  overhead 
rails.  There  is  an  air  gap  of  about  one 
fourth  of  an  inch  between  the  motor 
member  stretched  between  the  tracks  and 
the  motor  member  attached  to  the  under- 
side of  each  car,  and  the  magnetic  field  pro- 
duced in  this  space  propels  the  cars  at  a 
synchronous  speed  so  that  collisions  are 
impossible.  That  is,  every  car  on  the 
system  runs  at  exactly  the  same  speed, 
which  is  30  miles  an  hour  with  full 
power,  regardless  of  whether  they  are 
empty  or  carrying  a  1,000-pound  load. 
Sufficient  electric  power  being  provided, 
the  cars  run  up  the  20  per  cent,  grade  at 
exactly  the  same  speed  that  is  maintained 
on  a  level.  In  going  down-grade  the  cars 
are  likewise  kept  at  practically  a  syn- 
chronous speed,  as  the  power  is  regenera- 
ted back  into  the  line  and  the  conserved 
energy   serves  as  a  brake. 

Unlike  pneumatic  tube  systems,  this 
system  enables  the  handling  of  mail  in 
sacks,  and  the  fact  that  the  cars  do  not 


carry  rotary  motors,  with  accessories  and 
housing,  leaves  the  space  free    for  mail, 


NEW  TRACTOR  FOR   FARM 
AND  ROAD  WORK 

THE  front  wheels  of  this  gasolene- 
driven  tractor  are  so  mounted  that 
the  machine  can  turn  within  its 
own  wheel  base,  which  is  12  feet.  It  has 
several  other  interesting  characteristics, 
among  these  being  a  narrowness  of  tread 
permitting  its  use  within  small  clearances. 
The  machine  is  made  in  two  sizes  —  one 
weighing  7,700  pounds  and  the  other, 
16,000  pounds.  The  larger  which  is  shown 
in  the  illustration,  has  drive  wheels  7  feet 
in  diameter  with  a  30-inch  face.  The 
front  wheels  are  42  inches  in  diameter. 
The  engine  and  all  the  transmission 
mechanism  is  housed  in  dust-proof  casings. 
Steering  may  be  either  by  hand  or  engine 
power,  the  latter  being  accomplished 
through  a  pair  of  friction  cones,  either  of 
which  may  be  held  against  a  fibre-covered 
cone  on  the  main  shaft.  The  transmission 
is  of  the  sliding  gear  selective  type,  giv- 
ing three  speeds  forward  and  one  reverse. 
The  fuel  tanks  have  a  capacity  ot  60 
gallons. 
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M 


ORE  people  live  in  comfort 
among  the  hundred  million 
people  in  this  country  than 
among  any  other  hundred 
million  people  in  the  world. 
And  our  standard  of  living  is  rising.  We 
have  natural  resources  enough,  especially 
with  our  awakening  sense  of  their  proper 
use,  to  keep  us  fed,  clothed,  sheltered,  and 
warm.  There  is  work  in  plenty  to  keep 
us  busy  in  profitable  industry.  It  is  well 
to  consider  these  facts  when  we  look  for- 
ward to  the  new  year,  because  they  help 
us  to  see  things  in  their  true  proportions. 
Despite  our  fundamental  well-being,  many 
people  have  not  quite  the  normal  con- 
fidence of  the  manufacturer  who  was 
recently  quoted  in  the  press  as  saying: 

"  I  am  now  reaching  a  point  where  my 
friends  are  accusing  me  of  becoming  an 
optimist/' 

Accused  of  being  an  optimist!  In  this 
land  of  opportunity,  what  punishment  is 
there  for  such  a  crime? 

But  the  well-founded  optimism  which 
we  have  a  right  to  enjoy  does  not  mean 
that  we  are  free  from  problems  that  call 
for  wisdom  and  patience.  There  are 
weak  places  in  our  social  structure,  in 
business,  and  in  government.     The  organi- 
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zation  of  country  life,  and  the  cleaning  up 
of  our  cities,  are  great  fields  of  endeavor. 
In  each  are  many  favorable  signs.  Busi- 
ness is  still  trying  to  find  a  moral  code  for 
itself,  and  to  adapt  itself  to  the  demands 
of  the  public  and  the  lawmakers.  The 
National  Government  is  trying  to  cut 
away  the  artificial  barriers  to  our  prog- 
ress: the  high  tariff,  the  inelastic  cur- 
rency, and  some  of  the  peculiar  conditions 
of  business  which  have  resulted  from  the 
creation  of  artificial,  superhuman  persons 
—  corporations. 

These  struggles  are  all  complicated  by 
the  disorder  in  Mexico  and  by  other 
occurrences  which  tend  to  cloud  our  vision. 
Yet  so  eminent  an  authority  as  Sir  George 
Paish,  the  editor  of  the  London  Statist,  on 
his  recent  visit  to  this  country  said  that 
except  for  the  railroads,  which  need  per- 
mission to  advance  their  rates,  American 
conditions  are  sound,  and  that  even  a 
setback  in  world  prosperity  would  not 
have  a  serious  effect  upon  us.  Since  the 
panic  of  1907  we  have  been  proceeding 
very  cautiously.  Our  temporary  difficul- 
ties are  sometimes  plainer  than  the  fun- 
damental fact  that  the  trade-mark  of  the 
Nation  is  optimism,  not  only  for  next 
year  but  for  many  years  to  come. 
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PRESIDENT  Wilson  has  aligned 
himself  against  manifest  destiny, 
Anglo-Saxon  tendencies,  the  power 
of  money,  and  the  precedents  of  diplomacy. 
To  the  imperial-minded,  who  are  a  large 
proportion  of  the  men  who  have  studied 
the  contact  of  the  English  and  Americans 
with  other  peoples,  our  manifest  destiny 
is  to  extend  southward.  The  Anglo- 
Saxon  tendency  is  to  take  the  land  of  any 
neighbors  who  fail  to  maintain  order  and 
to  encourage  industry  after  Anglo-Saxon 
ideas.  When  affairs  are  not  so  conducted 
we  find  them  "intolerable/'  Interven- 
tion may  come  after  a  Jameson  raid,  as  it 
did  in  South  Africa;  or  as  a  result  of  moral 
indignation  as  it  did  in  our  war  with  Spain. 
But  "intolerable''  conditions  breed  inter- 
vention. The  Anglo-Saxon  also  has  a  ten- 
dency to  interfere  in  countries  where  his 
foreign  investments  are  disturbed,  and  for 
hundreds  of  years  one  of  the  great,  if  not 
the  chief,  functions  of  diplomacy  has  been 
to  protect  and  encourage  the  dollars  or 
pounds  invested  in  foreign  fields. 

We  now  have  an  empire  overseas  — 
the  Philippines,  Hawaii,  Porto  Rico — 
and  twice  we  have  taken  land  from  Mexico. 
We  have  paid  for  the  ceded  territory,  it  is 
true,  but  neither  Mexico  nor  Spain  had  any 
choice  of  whether  or  not  they  would  sell. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States, 
and  the  majority  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  did  not  deliberately  set 
about  acquiring  this  territory.  Manifest 
destiny,  inherent  tendencies,  and  the 
power  of  foreign  investments  led  us,  pro- 
testing, into  these  acquisitions.  As  an 
evidence  of  the  good  faith  of  these  pro- 
tests stands  Cuba,  freed  from  Spain  by 
our  armies,  yet  free  to  govern  itself  — 
though  with  the  proviso  that  the  governing 
must  not  become  "intolerable"  to  us. 

We  are  now  face  to  face  with  another 
situation  in  which  all  the  old  forces  of 
acquisition  are  at  work.  The  Govern- 
ment, as  always,  is  doing  everything  it  can 
to  stop  that  tendency.  A  majority  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States  do  not  want 
any  more  Mexican  territory.  Yet  many 
of  that  majority  think  that  sooner  or  later 


we  shall  be  permanently  in  Mexico.  There 
are  some  who  say  that  American  terri- 
tory  will   extend  to  the  Panama  Canal. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  President  has 
said  that  under  no  circumstances  will  this 
Government  acquire  territory  by  force  of 
arms.  That  means  staying  out  of  Mexico 
as  long  as  possible  and,  if  we  do  have  to 
go  in,  to  get  out  again  as  soon  as  possible; 
and  Cuba  stands  as  evidence  that  we  can 
withdraw. 

The  President,  however,  has  gone  further 
than  his  predecessors  in  resisting  the  ten- 
dencies of  acquisition.  He  has  set  about 
weakening  their  force.  That  is  the  basis 
of  his  opposition  to  the  kind  of  conces- 
sion that  gives  foreign  governments  a 
special  reason  for  interfering  in  Central 
America.  He  is  trying  to  lessen  the  power 
of  money  to  lead  us  into  expansion, 
for  if  any  nation  acquires  territory  in 
Central  America,  the  Monroe  Doctrine 
prescribes  that  the  United  States  shall  be 
that  nation.  The  President  is  trying  to 
insure  a  "tolerable"  condition  in  Mexico 
by  recognizing  only  a  government  that 
has  been  legally  elected,  one  which,  there- 
fore, has  some  chance  for  popular  support. 
If  the  United  States  can  make  it  plain  that 
men  who  come  into  power  by  murder  can 
get  no  benefit  from  their  acts,  such  methods 
will  cease  and  a  state  of  affairs  nearer 
"tolerable"  will  reign.  And  that  is  the 
only  basis  on  which  Mexican  affairs  will 
remain  stable.  Mexico  produced  but  one 
able  dictator  in  a  hundred  years,  and  a 
class  has  grown  up  in  northern  Mexico 
(as  explained  elsewhere  in  this  magazine) 
which  makes  even  his  methods  impossible 
now.  The  one  basis  on  which  a  successful 
Mexican  Government  can  be  established 
is  a  decent  regard  for  the  interests  of  the 
Mexican  people.  The  President  is  doing 
what  he  can  to  make  such  a  government 
possible.  He  has  set  the  peace  of  Mexico 
above  American  profit  and  above  the 
profits  of  our  natural  ally,  England.  And 
Englishmen  who  are  used  to  commercial 
diplomacy  undoubtedly  look  askance,  if 
not  with  suspicion,  on  this  policy  of  unsel- 
fishness. It  is  a  Christian  spirit  so  un- 
common in  the  dealings  between  nations 
that  it  is  subject  to  misunderstanding. 

In    the    press    both    here    and    abroad 
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Americans  have  been  abused  for  not  under- 
standing Mexico.  The  charge  may  be 
well  founded.  Yet  there  is  another  side  to 
it.  It  is  time  that  Mexicans  took  pains 
to  understand  us,  to  realize  what  the 
American  Government  is  trying  to  do, 
and  to  cooperate  with  its  efforts. 


THE  PHILIPPINES- 
SHIP 


A  TRUSTEE- 


GOOD  governmental  machinery  can 
make  it  relatively  easy  for  people 
to  govern  themselves;  at  least  it 
tends  in  that  direction.  But  there  is  a 
limit  to  that  tendency.  There  is  not 
devised  machinery  automatic  enough  to 
provide  good  government  in  the  hands  of 
an  illiterate  and  half-civilized  people. 

It  is  fair  to  count  the  Filipinos  as  half- 
civilized.  About  65  per  cent,  are  illiterate. 
Most  of  them  live  in  thatched  huts.  .  They 
have  accomplished  little  or  nothing  in 
literature,  art,  or  music,  and  they  have 
given  no  stimulus  to  the  religion  which 
they  have  in  large  measure  adopted. 
Filipinos  have  not  developed  transporta- 
tion, merchandizing,  or  manufacturing. 
Left  to  themselves,  the  large  majority 
are  not  good  farmers. 

The  fact  that  in  the  city  of  Manila  and 
in  one  or  two  other  towns  there  are  Fili- 
pinos capable  of  holding  office  with  more 
or  less  acceptability  does  not  mean  that 
the  people  as  a  whole  are  capable  of  self- 
government.  But  it  does  fire  the  imagi- 
nation of  this  more  or  less  enlightened 
minority.  They,  in  common  with  most 
other  people  trained  under  Spain,  look 
upon  office-holding  as  a  lucrative  profes- 
sion. The  independence  of  the  islands 
means  a  profitable  oligarchy  for  them. 

The  great  majority  of  the  people  are  not 
far  enough  advanced  to  take  part  in  the 
Government,  whether  it  be  under  American 
direction  or  whether  it  be  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Filipino  illustrado  class. 

The  government  of  the  Philippines  is 
a  trusteeship  and  must  remain  so  until  the 
mass  of  the  people  can  take  part  in  it. 
To  change  the  trusteeship  from  American 
hands  to  the  hands  of  the  educated  class 
does  not  help  the  whole  people  of  the 
islands  toward   self-government,    even    if 


this  educated  class  is  made  up  of  men  born 
in  the  Philippines. 

This  oligarchy  would  have  to  do  as  the 
Spaniards  did,  and  as  the  Americans  have 
done:  judge  for  the  people  what  shall  be 
done;  they  could  not  act  for  the  people  as 
their  sympathetic  and  understanding 
spokesmen. 

To  give  particular  members  of  the 
educated  class  practice  in  holding  office 
is  not  preparing  the  people  for  self- 
government.  It  may  be  doing  just  the 
reverse,  for  it  may  diminish  the  effect- 
iveness of  the  teaching  in  literacy,  in 
sanitation,  in  honest  dealings  —  in  civili- 
zation—  that  the  Insular  Government 
has  been  furnishing. 

The  appointment  of  one  or  two  more 
Filipino  members  of  the  Philippine  Com- 
mission is  not  a  vital  matter,  but  if,  for 
the  sake  of  training  the  Filipino  oligarchy 
in  office-holding,  the  Insular  Government 
is  made  less  efficient,  Governor  Harrison's 
administration  of  the  islands  will  not  bear 
comparison  with  much  of  the  work  of  his 
predecessors. 

Keeping  the  ultimate  independence  of 
the  islands  in  view,  the  foundations  of 
self-government  must  be  slowly  built 
from  the  bottom  up.  It  is  harder  to  create 
an  intelligent  electorate  than  to  find  an 
intelligent  office  holder.  Without  the  in- 
telligent electorate  the  office  holders  cannot 
furnish    a    people    with    self-government. 


FAIR  PRICES 

THE  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  has  decided  again  that  it  is 
contrary  to  law  for  a  manufacturer 
to  make  a  contract  with  a  retailer  that 
shall  fix  the  price  of  his  product  to  the  con- 
sumer. However,  if  the  manufacturer 
establishes  his  own  selling  organization 
he  may  do  this  very  thing.  In  other 
words,  a  company  which  can  command 
the  capital  to  establish  branch  stores  is 
given  a  privilege  which  a  rival  without 
capital  is  denied.  There  seems  little  jus- 
tice in  this  and  in  practice  it  can  only  have 
a  tendency  to  make  the  stronger  manu- 
facturers take  their  distributing  ma- 
chinery into  their  own  hands  and  thereby 
eliminate  many  independent  retailers. 
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The  object  of  the  Court's  ruling  was,  of  petition,    but   to   the   public's   detriment, 

course,  to  insure  all  possible  competition  Real  competition  is  advantageous  to  the 

by  leaving  every  retailer  free  to  sell  at  any  public  but  illegitimate  competition  is  not.  It 

price  he  chose  and  thereby  to  give  the  is  real  competition,  as  Mr.  Louis  D.  Brandeis 

public  the  benefit  of  any  cut  in  price.     The  points  out,  when  half  a  dozen  safety-razor 

public's  is  the  paramount  interest.     Yet  manufacturers  have  their  wares  upon  the 

this  apparent  advantage  to  the  public  is  market  each  at   its  fixed   and   published 

not  a  real  advantage.  price.     But  it  is  not  real  competition  for 

America  has  contributed  one  great  prin-  a  drug  store  to  sell  one  kind  of  safety  razor 
ciple  to  the  art  and  ethics  of  merchandiz-  below  that  price  to  draw  a  crowd  or  to 
ing:  the  principle  of  the  square  deal  in  ruin  another  dealer.  That  is  a  kind  of 
business.  The  concrete  example  of  it  is  business  that  the  statute  in  New  Jersey 
the  one-price  store.  We  have  rightly  come  is  intended  to  prevent, 
to  feel  that  retailing  should  be  done  in  the  It  is  axiomatic  that  wide  distribution 
open.  This  one-price  system  is  itself,  means  the  possibility  of  cheap  manufac- 
technically,  a  restriction  of  trade,  for  it  ture.  The  true  competiton  that  will  turn 
maintains  prices  and  prevents  shrewd,  this  cheap  manufacture  into  cheap  goods 
bargaining  customers  from  getting  an  for  the  public  is  not  the  competition  of  one 
advantage  of  their  neighbors.  In  practice,  retailer  against  another  in  selling  the  same 
however,  it  does  not  restrain  trade.  It  goods,  but  the  competition  of  one  manu- 
develops  a  rivalry  between  one  store  and  facturer  against  another  in  making  goods 
another.  The  extremes  of  this  rivalry  and  making  prices.  To  disrupt  the  dis- 
have  led  some  stores  to  break  the  very  tributing  system  by  the  unfair  competition 
principle  (of  treating  all  purchasers  alike)  that  is  licensed  by  the  recent  decision  of 
on  which  their  success  is  based.  They  the  Supreme  Court  is  to  damage  the  fun- 
take  an  article  which  is  sold  to  everyone  damental  basis  of  cheap  prices, 
in  the  United  States  for  the  same  amount  More  than  that,  it  has  a  tendency  to 
and  cut  the  price.  They  maintain  fair  force  large  manufacturers,  who  have  to 
dealing  between  the  customers  of  their  keep  their  trade  outlets  open,  to  organize 
stores  but,  with  the  Supreme  Court's  their  own  selling  agencies;  and  that  means 
sanction,  they  prevent  the  same  fair  deal-  great  concentration  of  business  and  capi- 
ing  of  the  manufacturer  with  all  the  people  tal  and  the  elimination  of  many  retailers 
who  purchase  his  wares.  This  is  not  only  as  independent  business  men. 
unjust  to  the  manufacturer  but,  what  is  The  ethics  of  business  are  constantly 
more  important,  it  is  against  public  interest,  improving,    sporadically    spurred    on    by 

When  Mr.  Wilson  was  governor  of  New  "exposures"  and  continuously  spurred  on 

Jersey  he  fathered  a  law  which  in  substance  by  the  growing  standards  of  morality  and 

said  that  a  manufacturer  or  distributing  by  the  deeper  insight  into  business.     The 

company  that  sells  a  commodity  in  general  Supreme     Court    has    fallen    behind    the 

use  should  not  discriminate  in  prices  be-  standard  of  fair  dealing.     This  gives  Con- 

tween  different  persons  and  different  lo-  gress  an  opportunity  to  legalize  such  busi- 

calities.     The  intention  of  this  law  is  to  ness    conduct,    as    the    state    legislatures 

prohibit  a  great  corporation  which  owns  of    Massachusetts    and    California    have 

its  own  distributing  machinery  from  dis-  already  done. 

criminating  in    one   locality    against    an-  

other;  and  this  law  undoubtedly  voices  a  SWIFT  AND  CHEAP  JUSTICE 
principle    of    fair    dealing    in    which    the 

American  people    believe.     Yet    the    Su-  ^~>RIMINAL   trials  are   always   fol- 

preme  Court's  decision  outlaws  this  same  f            lowed  with  more  interest  by  the 

fair  dealing  if  it  is  done  through  agents  V_>^   public  than  civil  trials  are,  and  it 

instead  of  direct.  is  therefore  not  surprising  that  much  of 

The  object  of  the  Supreme  Court  was  the  adverse  comment  upon  justice  as  dis- 

to  encourage  competition  in  the  public's  pensed  in  the  United  States  should  be  based 

interest.     Its  action  does  encourage  com-  upon  such  a  case  as  Thaw's,  upon  the  par- 
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don  of  C.  W.  Morse,  and  upon  the  year's  Many  private  persons  and  private  agen- 

delay  in  hearing  the  appeal  of  Ex-lieuten-  cies  have  been  studying  the  problem  here 

ant  Becker,  of  the  New  York  police  force,  and   abroad   during  the   last   five  or   six 

But  these  are  not  as  important  as  the  years.     Wisconsin  sent  one  of  its  officers 

thousands  of  civil  cases  which  are  delayed  to  Europe  to  study  farm  credit  and  cooper- 

or  perverted.     They  are,  however,  mani-  ation,   and  last  summer  a  Congressional 

festations  of  the  same  lack  of  organization  committee,    accompanied  by  a  delegation 

in  our  courts  and  in  our  tedious  system  of  from   more   than   thirty   states,   went   to 

legal  procedure.  Europe  to  investigate  the  subject  again. 

Under  the  suggestive  title,  "  The  Sport-  We    are,    therefore,    well    prepared    to 

ing  Theory  of  Justice,"  in  another  part  bring  the  matter  before  Congress.     The 

of  this  magazine,   Mr.  George  W.  Alger  problem    is    two-fold.     The    business    of 

describes  the  absurd  lengths  to  which  our  agriculture,   like  other   businesses,    needs 

lawyers  are  allowed  to  go  in  playing  the  two  kinds  of  credit:  one  to  furnish  the 

game  of  the  law.     The  judge  referees  the  fixed  capital  that  stays  in  the  business,  the 

contest  and  the  lawyers  see  who  can  pro-  other  to  furnish  the  working  capital  from 

duce  the  most    technicalities    under   the  time  to  time  with  which  to  carry  it  on. 

complicated   rules   of  the   game   as   it   is  The  farmer  gets  his  fixed  capital  now 

played.     Even  the  wisest  judge  can  do  by   mortgaging   his    land    and    buildings. 

little  to  hasten  justice  under  these  con-  Usually  he  has  to  find  some  one  in  his  own 

ditions.     And  this  is  the  basis  of  much  of  neighborhood  to  take  his  mortgage,  and 

the  public  dissatisfaction  with  the  courts,  after  he  has  found  a  purchaser  the  period 

The   judges   are   wise   and   honest.     The  of  the  mortgage  is  likely  to  be  compara- 

average  American  lawyer  is  comparatively  tively  short.     Besides  the  local  purchasers, 

well  trained  and  able.     But  the  wisdom  in  the  last  few  years,  companies  that  sell 

of  the  judges  and  the  ability  of  the  law-  farm  mortgages  to  the  national  market  of 

yers  is  perverted  into  a  game  —  played  at  investors  have  built  up  a  helpful  business, 

the  public  expense.  But  in  the  main  the  American  farmer  has 

There  are  hopeful  manifestations  that  to  get  his  fixed  capital  in  his  own  locality, 

the  lawyers  are  ready  for  reform.     What  is  It  is  a  great  handicap.     It  is  as  if  every 

needed  now  is  for  the  public  to  be  shown  division  of  a  railroad  had  to  be  financed 

the   path   of  progress   so   that   its   unen-  locally. 

lightened  suspicion  of  the  courts  may  be  It  is  particularly  necessary  to  remove 

turned  into  an  advocacy  of  proper  reforms,  this  handicap  now.     Farming  is  changing. 

It  is  becoming  more  and  more  a  business. 

CREDIT  FOR  FARMERS  Our  farmers  are  facing  an  era  of  extra- 
ordinary expenditure,  if  they  are  to  keep 

IN  HIS  message  to  Congress  the  Presi-  abreast  of   the   times.     There   is   a   need 

dent  called  attention  to  the  need  of  of  more  and  better  live  stock.     There  is 

better  rural  credit  facilities.     It  is  a  need   of   more  machinery.     The    fertility 

long-standing  need.     Happily,  now,  there  of  the  soil  must  be  increased.    American 

is  a  clearly  expressed  public  demand  that  agriculture   needs   a   tremendous  amount 

the  need  be  filled.     Moreover,  it  is  not  the  of  money,  and  needs  it  for  a  long  time, 

demand   of  the  farmers   only.     Bankers,  The    present    mortgage   system   will    not 

business  men,   publicists,   and  politicians  supply    it.     We   need  a   system  of  land 

have  all  urged  the  establishment  of  better  mortgage    bonds.     In    Europe    they    are 

credit  facilities  for  agriculture.     There  is  sold  in  large  volume.     The  proceeds  of  the 

a    practical    unanimity    in    the    demand,  sale    of   these    bonds    would    supply    the 

Every  one  is  not  agreed  on  the  form  the  money  that  American  agriculture  needs, 

facilities  should  take,  but  there   is   good  To   provide    the    machinery    for     selling 

reason  to  hope  with  the  President    that  them  to  the  public  and  for  lending  the 

"  common  council  will  produce  the  results  money  to  the  farmers  is  the  task  before 

we  must  all  desire."  Congress,  and  before  the  state  legislatures 

The  press  has  discussed  the  question,  as  well.     In  some  places  in  Europe,  part 
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of  the  machinery  for  doing  this  is  the  far-  stands  to  this  Congress  almost  as  the  British 

mers'  cooperative  credit  associations  which  Prime    Minister    stands    to     Parliament, 

guarantee  the  mortgage  payments  of  their  Nor  is  this  a  new  relation  between  the 

members;  elsewhere,  joint  stock  banks  buy  President  and  Congress.     While  teaching 

the  mortgages  and  guarantee  them.  politics  at  Princeton,  Mr.  Wilson  wrote  an 

Up  to  the  present  time  the  American  account  of  American  politics  just  prior  to 

farmer  has  obtained  his  working  capital  the  Civil  War  for  Lord  Acton's  "  Modern 

from  the  local  bank  or  from  the  local  store.  History. "     In    it    occurs    this    significant 

Such  credit  is  uncertain  and  high-priced,  passage: 

Neither  the  country  banks  nor  the  coun-  "The  parliamentary  regime  had  broken 
try  stores  have  had  the  proper  facilities  down,  because  there  was  no  organized 
for  "carrying"  the  farmers  over  the  long  method  of  leadership  in  Congress,  and  no 
periods  between  harvests.  The  stores  responsible  ministry  at  the  head  of  a  domi- 
have  to  charge  a  higher  interest  than  they  nant  party  and  of  the  law-making  House, 
pay  themselves;  and  the  country  banks,  The  President's  'cabinet/  though  in  early 
being  themselves  unable  to  borrow  on  years  selected  from  among  men  who  had 
farmers'  notes,  cannot  accept  many  of  seen  service  in  Congress  and  were  known 
them.  Under  the  provisions  of  the  and  acknowledged  leaders  of  their  party, 
Owen-Glass  bill,  farmers'  notes  become  had  never  had  a  place  on  the  floor  of  Con- 
acceptable  as  a  basis  for  currency.  The  gress.  Congressional  committees  had  for 
country  national  bank  may  lend  the  farmer  many  years  after  the  foundation  of  the 
money  and  by  endorsing  his  note  borrow  Government  accepted  the  suggestions  of 
the  money  from  the  regional  reserve  bank,  the  President  and  his  advisers  in  matters 
This  puts  the  farmer  on  a  par  with  other  of  legislation;  bills  had  often  been  framed 
businesses  in  dealing  with  national  banks,  in  executive  departments  which  the  Houses 

This  should  help  the  situation,  but  there  showed  themselves  very  ready  to  adopt, 
is  a  duty  before  the  farmers  themselves,  and  early  Presidents  had  counted  upon 
There  is  need  for  rural  organizations  which  exercising  a  guiding  influence  in  legisla- 
will  produce  capital  from  the  farmers'  tion  as  a  natural  prerogative  in  view  of 
own  ranks  and  encourage  outside  capital  their  position  as  accepted  representatives 
to  enter  the  agricultural  business.  On  of  the  Nation.  But  Congress  had  by  de- 
this  great  problem,  which  touches  rural  grees  broken  away  from  this  private  con- 
credit  and  almost  every  other  phase  of  nection  with  the  Executive,  this  connec- 
rural  life,  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  tion  of  advice  and  common  council;  and 
in  cooperation  with  many  other  forces  all  there  had  never  been  any  public  connec- 
over  the  country,  is  now  bending  its  tion  whatever.  The  Houses  looked  more 
energies.  There  has  not  been  a  time  in  and  more  exclusively  to  their  own  com- 
our  history  when  such  intelligent  effort  has  mittees  or  to  their  own  private  members 
been  directed  toward  making  our  funda-  for  bills  which  they  were  to  act  upon,  and 
mental   business   profitable   and   efficient,  grew  more  and  more  jealous  of  'outside' 

suggestions  or  assumptions  of  parliamen- 


THE    PRESIDENT'S    RESPONSI-  tary  leadership.     There  was  still  always  a 

Rlj  ,Ty  nominal  'Administration'  party,  and  also 

a  party  of  the  'Opposition'  in  the  House 

FOR  some  time  the  public  has  looked  and  Senate;  but  the  Administration  party 
upon  the  President  as  the  respon-  had  grown  every  session  more  and  more 
sible  leader  in  the  Government,  disposed  to  dictate  to  the  President  rather 
responsible  to  the  electorate  not  only  for  than  submit  to  his  leadership;  and  Con- 
administration  but  for  legislation  as  well;  gress  was  not  homogeneous  enough  to  form- 
and  the  course  of  the  tariff  bill  and  the  ulate  distinct  or  consistent  lines  of  action." 
currency  measure  leaves  no  doubt  that  Congress  is  no  more  homogeneous  now 
Mr.  Wilson  accepts  this  responsibility.  than  it  was  then,  nor  has  it  within  itself 
Elsewhere  in  this  magazine  Mr.  Bur-  the  power  to  formulate  and  follow  distinct 
ton  J.  Hendrick  shows  how  the  President  or  consistent  lines  of  action.     When  com- 
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mittee  chairmen,  responsible  to  particular 
districts,  formulate  national  policies,  there 
can  hardly  be  a  responsible  National 
Government,  nor  is  the  legislative  branch 
likely  to  be  an  efficient  law-making  body. 
Certainly  under  that  system  no  Congress 
of  recent  years  has  accomplished  as  much  as 
the  present  Congress  has  with  its  connec- 
tion of  "advice  and  common  council"  with 
the  Executive. 


FOR  PRESIDENTIAL  PRIMARIES 

THE  power  of  the  political  "bosses" 
was  so  hatefully  apparent  in  the 
last  National  Conventions,  the 
power  of  patronage  to  control  delegations, 
especially  Southern  Republican  delega- 
tions, became  so  noticeable,  that  the  Presi- 
dent's advocacy  of  direct  presidential 
primaries  is  likely  to  gain  much  support 
that  it  would  not  have  had  two  years  ago. 
It  will  naturally  receive  Democratic  sup- 
port. It  will  receive  even  more  enthusias- 
tic Bull  Moose  support,  and,  judging  from 
the  replies  of  a  few  Republican  National 
Committeemen  to  a  query  sent  out  by 
the  New  York  Sun,  it  will  even  have  some 
Republican  support. 

Advocates  of  the  measure  point  to  the 
obvious  advantage  that  it  possesses  of 
eliminating  the  barter  of  patronage  and 
promises  for  support  at  nominating  con- 
ventions. The  opponents  fear  chiefly 
that  it  will  lead  to  the  nomination  of 
demagogues,  and  that  efficient  machinery 
for  putting  it  in  practice  cannot  be  de- 
vised. Looking  back  over  the  last  few 
elections  it  is  perhaps  fair  to  guess  that  a 
Republican  primary  would  have  nomi- 
nated Mr.  Roosevelt  in  191 2  instead  of 
Mr.  Taft.  In  the  Democratic  primaries 
in  1 91 2  seven  states  showed  a  preference 
for  Speaker  Clark  and  three  for  President 
Wilson.  It  is  likely  that  Mr.  Alton  B. 
Parker  would  not  have  been  nominated  by 
primaries.  Nor  is  it  likely  that  Mr.  Bryan 
would  have  received  his  first  nomination. 
In  all  probability  Mr.  Roosevelt  would 
have  received  the  nomination  in  1908  if 
direct  primaries  had  then  been  in  practice. 
There  is  little  evidence  in  this  showing 
one  way  or  the  other.  It  is  probable, 
however,    that    "dark    horses"    such    as 


Mr.  Parker  would  not  so  often  become 
presidential  candidates,  and  that  men  who 
had  become  known  to  the  public  by  dis- 
tinguished service  in  Congress  or  as  state 
governors  would  have  even  greater  oppor- 
tunities than  at  present.  The  difficulty  of 
discovering  the  measure  of  popular  ap- 
proval between  two  candidates  by  primary 
would  not  be  difficult,  but  it  would  present 
many  problems  in  a  struggle  for  nomi- 
nation such  as  occurred  last  year  in  the 
Democratic  party  in  which  Mr.  Wilson, 
Mr.  Clark,  Mr.  Underwood,  and  Mr. 
Harmon  all  had  substantial  support. 


THE  COMMISSION   FORM  OF 
GOVERNMENT 

A  MONTH  ago,  twenty-three  cities 
in  Pennsylvania,  of  between  5,000 
and  10,000  inhabitants  apiece, 
assumed  a  form  of  commission  govern- 
ment. Every  city  will  be  governed  by 
five  commissioners,  one  of  whom  will  be 
mayor  and  the  other  four  heads  of  depart- 
ments. This  means  that  the  voters  have 
only  a  few  names  to  vote  on,  and  that 
responsibility  is  concentrated  on  the  heads 
of  five  men.  This  is  good  as  far  as  it  goes. 
But  the  administration  of  a  town  of  5,000 
or  io,ooo»  inhabitants  is  not  too  large  a 
task  for  one  man.  There  is  every  reason 
to  believe  that  concentrating  the  respon- 
sibility upon  a  city  manager  would  produce 
an  even  more  effective  government  than 
putting  the  work  in  the  hands  of  five  men. 
Two  small  Southern  towns  already  have 
city  managers;  and  Dayton,  O.,  is  looking 
for  one. 

As  the  first  city  of  100,000  people  to 
employ  a  city  manager,  Dayton's  method 
of  government  is  likely  to  become  famous, 
as  did  the  Galveston  scheme  of  commission 
government.  Like  that  scheme,  also, 
Dayton's  plan  grew  out  of  adversity. 
The  commission  form  of  government  was 
the  result  of  the  tidal  wave  that  almost 
swept  Galveston  from  the  map.  Dayton's 
adoption  of  the  city  manager  plan  fol- 
lowed the  flood  which  brought  disaster  to 
the  whole  Ohio  Valley.  Dayton  is  willing 
and  able  to  pay  a  salary  that  ought  to 
tempt  the  very  best  of  the  engineering 
profession.     Governing  a  city  of   100,000 
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people  is  a  task  large  enough  to  interest 
even  some  of  the  great  engineering  cor- 
porations. But  whether  we  see  such  cor- 
porations hired  to  run  our  cities  or  not, 
there  is  little  doubt  that  if  the  city  man- 
ager plan  is  successful  in  Dayton  it  will 
spread  its  efficient  influence  to  other  cities. 


THE    SHERMAN   ACT  AND    LABOR 

MR.  JOHN  P.  WHITE,  president  of 
the  United  Mine  Workers'  Union 
of  America,  and  a  number  of  his 
associates  are  being  prosecuted  by  the 
Department  of  Justice  for  violation  of  the 
Sherman  Act.  They  were  indicted  for 
conspiring  to  restrain  trade  during  the 
strike  in  the  Kanawha  coal  fields  in  191 2, 
and  they  are  also  indicted  for  their  part 
in  the  recent  troubles  in  Colorado. 

There  is  a  peculiar  interest  in  these 
suits.  There  have  been  hundreds  of  pros- 
ecutions under  the  Sherman  Act  against 
manufacturers  and  selling  organizations 
—  so-called  trusts  —  but  until  this  time  the 
Government  has  seldom  invoked  the  Sher- 
man Act  against  the  labor  unions. 

So  far  as  their  operations  have  been  con- 
cerned the  Sherman  Act  has  been  a  dead 
letter.  Unions  combine  to  restrain  trade 
by  sympathetic  strikes,  boycotts,  the 
publication  of  unfair  lists,  etc.  Restrain- 
ing trade  is  their  chief  means  of  enforcing 
their  demands,  and  they  often  enter  into 
conspiracies  to  do  it.  The  Government 
has  ignored  the  union  transgressions. 

This  was  the  situation  until  the  end  of 
Mr.  Taft's  presidency.  Just  before  his 
term  expired  he  was  presented  with  a 
Sundry  Civil  bill  in  which  certain  funds 
were  appropriated  for  the  enforcement  of 
the  Sherman  Act  with  the  proviso  that 
they  were  not  to  be  used  against  labor 
unions  or  farmers'  associations.  Mr.  Taft 
vetoed  the  bill  because  this  provision  was 
class  legislation.  The  same  bill  was  later 
presented  to  President  Wilson.  He  signed 
it,  but  took  occasion  in  so  doing  to  say,  "  I 
can  assure  the  country  that  this  item  will 
neither  limit  nor  in  any  way  embarrass 
the  actions  of  the  Department  of  Justice." 

Many  people  looked  upon  this  statement 
of  the  President's  merely  as  an  excuse. 
The    Department    of    Justice    never    had 


actively  enforced  the  Sherman  Act  against 
labor.  The  President's  critics  neither 
hoped  nor  expected  that  the  law  would  be 
enforced  now.  But  many  employers  did 
fear  that  the  passage  of  the  bill  with  this 
clause  in  it  would  lead  the  labor  unions  to 
believe  that  they  were  a  special  and  priv- 
ileged class,  not  amenable  to  the  laws  of 
the  land. 

The  indictment  of  Mr.  White  and  his 
associates  should  set  that  fear  at  rest. 
It  does  more.  It  changes  the  whole  situa- 
tion. Instead  of  formally  legalizing  the 
practical  labor  union  exemption  from  the 
Sherman  Act,  the  Administration  seems 
actually  to  be  enforcing  the  law. 

With  the  law  on  the  statute  books  there 
is  no  doubt  that  it  should  be  enforced. 
But  there  is  a  question  whether  in  its  pres- 
ent form  the  law  fits  the  unions  any  better 
than  it  has  fitted  the  trusts.  Its  enforce- 
ment against  the  trusts  has  been  an  in- 
efficient business.  In  the  first  place  it  was 
not  plain  to  business  men  or  they  did  not 
contemplate  its  enforcement,  for  the  era 
of  trust-building  came  after  its  passage. 
When  enforcement  finally  did  come  it 
was  extremely  difficult,  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  was  face  to  face  with  the 
condition  in  which  many  if  not  most  of  the 
larger  industries  of  the  country  were  con- 
ducted in  violation  of  the  Sherman  Act. 

The  same  situation  is  now  true  of  the 
application  of  the  Sherman  Act  to  labor 
operations.  It  would  be  a  great  advan- 
tage to  the  unions,  to  the  employers,  and 
above  all  to  the  public,  if  what  the  Pres- 
ident calls  the  "debatable  '  ground" 
around  the  law  could  be  cleared  up  as 
quickly  as  possible.  When  that  is  pre- 
scribed the  unions  can  be  forced  to  keep 
their  operations  within  the  legal  limits. 


OUR    VULNERABLE    CIVILIZATION 

THE  more  civilized  we  become,  the 
more  vulnerable  becomes  our  State. 
When  we  depend  upon  the  tele- 
graph, the  telephone,  trolley  cars,  and 
other  public  utilities  we  are  constantly 
struggling  to  keep  the  small  minority  who 
own  these  utilities  from  oppressing  us. 
We  have  now  reached  a  place  where  this 
minority  is  pretty  well  subjugated  to  the 
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public  interest.  There  is  another  mi- 
nority, however,  that  at  times  also 
disregards  that  interest.  A  good  ex- 
ample of  this  was  the  action  of  the  em- 
ployees of  the  ice  companies  in  Cincin- 
nati last  summer.  They  were  compara- 
tively few  in  number,  a  very  small  mi- 
nority of  the  people  of  the  city.  During  a 
hot  spell  in  June,  when  their  action  would 
cause  the  most  inconvenience  to  the  well- 
to-do  and  the  most  suffering  to  the  poor, 
they  struck.  The  object  in  picking  this 
time  was  to  make  the  public  suffering 
sufficient  to  force  the  employers  to  accede 
to  the  strikers'  demands. 

The  mayor  of  Cincinnati,  however, 
ended  the  public's  inconvenience  by  oper- 
ating the  ice  plants  with  the  city  em- 
ployees. Whether  this  prejudiced  the 
interests  of  owners  or  strikers,  it  at  least 
placedthe  interestof  the  public  above  either. 

In  speaking  of  a  strike  on  the  Georgia 
Railroad,  Governor  Brown,  of  Georgia, 
explained  the  principle  which  seemed  to 
justify  the  seemingly  high-handed  act  of 
Cincinnati's  mayor: 

'The  crisis  which  a  strike  on  a  public 
service  corporation  brings  upon  the  masses 
of  the  people  is  not  only  a  menace  to  their 
power  to  procure  the  necessities  of  life, 
but  is  also  a  challenge  to  the  very  sov- 
ereignty of  the  State  in  that  it  arrogates 
to  itself  the  power  to  prevent  the  railroads 
from  performing  the  special  functions  for 
which  the   State  granted  their  charters. 

"  It  is  needless,  then,  to  say  that  the 
State  would  not  permit  the  management  to 
shut  down  the  operation  of  a  street  car 
line  or  a  railroad.  It  is  manifest,  there- 
fore, that  the  acts  of  the  employees  in 
preventing  such  operation  are  equally 
indefensible,  equally  condemnable,  and 
that  they  should  be  just  as  inflexibly  held 
accountable  to  the  laws  of  the  State." 

Yet  under  the  present  situation  the 
strike  is  the  laborer's  most  effective 
weapon.  If  the  union  minority  is  to  be 
held  as  strictly  accountable  to  the  public 
interest  as  the  capitalistic  minority  is,  it 
should  be  provided  with  other  means  of 
redress  than  striking;  and  labor  leaders 
who  are  wise  will  welcome  any  method  of 
settling  disputes  which  does  not  cause 
inconvenience  and  suffering  to  the  public. 


A  WARNING  FROM  FRANCE 

IN  HIS  illuminating  book,  "Problems 
of  Power,"  Mr.  William  Morton  Ful- 
lerton  draws  a  picture  of  a  vital  diffi- 
culty into  which  the  French  Republic  has 
plunged,  and  the  picture  is  important  to 
Americans  because  we  are  following  in 
the  footsteps  of  the  French: 

"  During  an  entire  week  in  March,  1909, 
5,000  or  6,000  Parisian  postmen  and  tele- 
graph clerks,  assisted  by  their  comrades  in 
the  provinces,  remained  absent  from  their 
posts  and  imposed  their  will  upon  nearly 
40  millions  of  their  fellow-citizens.  Star- 
tled spectators  in  other  countries  immedi- 
ately concluded  that  France  was  in  a  state 
of  revolution." 

Other  similar  indications  followed :  Thus, 
at  Lyons  there  was  a  strike  of  police- 
men. In  Bordeaux  and  Paris,  the 
hospital  assistants  demanded  less  work 
and  higher  wages.  "A  kind  of  epidemic  of 
'  syndicomania '  began  to  rage  in  France 
among  tha  civil  servants,  who,  by  a  law 
voted  in  1901,  were  given  the  right  to  com- 
bine without  being  expressly  given  the 
right  to  strike.  At  present  there  are  in 
France  at  least  488  Professional  Associa- 
tions of  State  Employees  in  the  big  central 
government  offices,  and  202  unions  repre- 
senting the  State  employees  in  the  match 
factories,  the  tobacco  factories,  the  mint, 
the  State  railways,  etc.,  etc.  These  vari- 
ous unions  are  united  in  a  general  federa- 
tion, and  it  is  this  colossal  new  force,  which 
has  been  encouraged  by  the  State,  that  was 
suddenly  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  pub- 
lic by  the  postmen's  strike  of  March,  1909." 

The  reason  that  this  new  force  is  a 
menace  to  the  French  Republic  is  not  at 
all  that  it  is  a  labor  union  but  that  it  is  a 
voting  union.  Practically  one  of  every 
eight  voters  works  for  the  State.  There 
are  900,000  State  employees  banded  to- 
gether. They  are  not  the  servants  of  the 
State.  They  are  the  masters.  There  are 
few  delegates  to  the  French  Assembly  who 
dare  to  oppose  any  demand  of  the  or- 
ganized State  employees.  As  Mr.  Fuller- 
ton  says:  'The  deputy  is  tempted  to  be- 
come a  traveling  salesman  of  political  or 
social  favors  and  gimcracks  in  return  for 
votes  or  local  influence." 
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In  this  country,  one  eighth  of  the  voters  movement  whereas  ours  was  a  westward 

are  not  in  the  Government's  Service,  but  march  of  Anglo-Saxons.     But  it  is  none 

any  one  who  has  watched  events  in  Wash-  the  less  in  the  same  spirit;  and  it  is  achiev- 

ington  knows  that  there  is  now  pressure  ing  much  the  same  political  results  as  well 

enough  on  our  Congressmen  from  govern-  as  similar  economic  results.     These  figures 

mental  employees  who  wish  increases  in  are  enlightening: 
pay,  transfers,  etc. 

r    ~,                     |,                    .                               j-^i  IMMIGRATION      INTO      ARGENTINA       AND       BRAZIL 

I  he  people  who  receive  money  directly 

from  the  Government,  as  they  organize,  ,                    n 

1                             •   ,  •             .    .      .                 i_  Argentina         Brazil 

become  a  special  interest  just  as  much  as  iM.-  nc                                    rQ  „rtrt       „„  Q^ 

h    r  .        J  ,  ,.  Italians  50,200        22,800 

associations  of   manufacturers  demanding  Portuguese                                 2,600       46  700 

tariff  rates  or  any  other  favor.  French    .           '.'.'.'.        5!ooo         i!3oo 

"In    a    country    of    universal    suffrage,      Spaniards 118,700       27,000 

where   the  power  of  numbers  is  predomi- 

nant,    the   sheer   numerical   value  of   the  Total  Latins     .                184,500       97,800 

mass-vote  of  vast  groups  of  civil  servants  Northern  Europeans         20,700       23,000 

is  an  essential  element  in  the  problem  of  Others 15,700        6,200 

election."  _      , 

TU-        1  .1         1  •  r  I  otal 220,000      127,000 

1  his   phenomenon   is   the   chief   reason  J            " 

against  governmental  ownership  and  opera-  \  n  the  last  eighteen  years  the  population 
tion  of  such  things  as  the  railroads,  the  of  Argentina,    Brazil,   and  Chile  has  in- 
telephone  lines,  etc.     Governmental  opera-  creased  50  per  cent.,  as  appears  from  the 
tion  might  solve  many  of  the  difficulties  following  table: 
which  the  present  conduct  of  those  busi- 
nesses produces,  but  if  sufficiently  extended  Population  of                      1895                191 3 
it  would  create  a  class  of  people  in  the  pay  Argentina                 .       3,950,000        7,800,000 

of  the  State  who,  though  a  minority,  would     Brazil 15,800,000      22,100,000 

be  well  enough  organized  to  demand  and     Chlle 2,700,000       3,7oo>ooo 

receive  from  Congress  special  favors  at  the  r 

r       ^1                       ^           r          t                              ,         •  22,450,000            33,600,000 

expense   of   the   rest   of   the   population. 

They  would  be  in  a  position  to  go  even  Jhe    development    of    these    countries 

farther   than   this,    and   to   threaten    our  under  the  impetus  of  this  immigration  is 

very  system  of  government  as  they  do  in  indicated  by  the  increase  in  the  facilities 

France,  for  a  legislature  is  not  sovereign  for  travel: 

that    is    afraid    of    the     public    servants. 

A                                        ,          ,         ...  r         ,.    .                  r  MILES    OF    RAILROAD    LINES 

Americans  are  bred  with  a  distrust  of  a 

standing  army,  based  on  the  fear  that  it  l9°o          191 3 

will  cow  the  Government  by  military  force;     Argentina 10,300       25,300 

there  is  better   ground   to  fear   an   army     *T™1 9'8o°       ,3'°°° 

r     •   .,  j  1        1   j      Chile         2,300         3,800 

<ot  civil  servants  and    pensioners  banded  J            J 

together  to  force  the  Government  into  any  22  400       42,ioo 

measures  which  may  be   for  their  benefit. 

And  equally   striking  is  the  increased 

THE    NEW   WEST    TO   THE    SOUTH  mileage  of  telegraph  lines: 

TTTi-                   xAr            •       o        ^1        a            •  MILES    OF   TELEGRAPH    LINES 
HE  new  West   is   South    America. 

The   phenomenon  of   rapid  settle-  l900           !9!3 

ment  and  of  the  extension  of  rail-     Argentina 28,000         37>oo° 

roads  and  telegraphs  is  now  under  way  J*-™11      ......     29,000        72,000 

.,                ..             >     +u     t          i\/r-     •     •      •  Chile        .......      11,000          16,500 

there  as  it  was  in  the    1  rans-Mississippi 

region  following  the   Civil   War.     Immi-  68,000       125,500 
grants  are  flocking  to  the  rich,  cheap  lands 

and  are  developing  a  buoyant  and  hopeful  These  three  countries  have  a  total  corn- 
civilization.     It   is,   to   be   sure,    a   Latin  merce  of  i|  billions  of  dollars  a  year,  or 
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50  per  cent,  more  than  the  combined 
commerce  of  China  and  Japan  and  nearly 
twice  the  commerce  of  Canada.  This 
trade  has  tripled  upon  itself  in  the  last 
thirteen  years.  And  it  is  still  growing  with 
great  rapidity. 

With  the  opening  of  the  Panama  Canal 
and  with  the  stimulus  to  foreign  trade 
which  the  new  tariff  offers,  this  develop- 
ment for  South  America  points  to  a  rich 
field  for  American  enterprise. 


nurses,  for  they  "follow-up"  the  advice 
given  by  mail,  and  by  their  personal  con- 
tact with  children  and  parents  they  edu- 
cate the  whole  body  of  the  people  in  the 
knowledge  of  sanitation  and  right  living. 


A  PRACTICAL  SYSTEM  OF 
MEDICAL  EDUCATION. 

OAKLAND,  Cal.,  was  the  first  large 
city  in  this  country  to  employ 
women  nurses,  under  the  direction 
of  a  physician,  to  inspect  every  child  in 
the  public  schools.  Reports  of  the  ex- 
aminations are  sent  to  the  children's  par- 
ents with  suggestion  that  proper  medical 
aid  be  sought  for  the  children  that  are 
found  to  be  defective. 

A  large  percentage  of  the  parents  act 
upon  the  suggestion,  and  that  percentage  is 
increased  by  the  tactful  persuasion  of  the 
nurses,  who  visit  the  homes  of  the  children 
and  add  their  personal  influence  to  the 
written  advice. 

The  report  of  Dr.  N.  K.  Foster,  the 
medical  director  of  the  public  schools, 
shows  the  vital  necessity  of  the  work. 
Of  nearly  18,000  children  that  were  ex- 
amined last  year  more  than  12,000  showed 
remediable  physical  defects.  Of  course, 
some  of  these  ailments  are  slight,  but  that 
is  all  the  more  reason  why  they  should  be 
corrected  before  they  become  acute. 
More  than  42  per  cent,  of  the  defective 
children  had  decayed  teeth,  28  per  cent, 
had  diseased  tonsils,  18  per  cent,  were 
suffering  from  eye  strain  or  other  visual 
troubles,  13  per  cent,  were  "mouth  breath- 
ers," 8  per  cent,  had  adenoids,  and  another 
8  per  cent,  had  enlarged  glands. 

One  hospital  in  Oakland  alone,  handling 
only  the  cases  of  poor  children,  gave  2,849 
treatments  to  564  boys  and  girls.  The 
amount  of  remedial  work  that  was  done 
at  the  private  expense  of  parents  was,  of 
course,  much  larger. 

The  most  important  part  of  the  Oak- 
land system  is  the  work  of  the  visiting 


GARDENS  AND  EDUCATION 

ANEW  YORK  district  leader  in 
"Harlem's  Little  Italy,"  in  which 
thirty-six  murders  had  been  com- 
mitted in  fifteen  months,  testified  re- 
cently that  the  school  garden  in  that  neigh- 
borhood had  "broken  up  the  boys'  street 
gangs."  This  is  a  striking  phase  of  the 
many  useful  services  that  have  been  per- 
formed by  the  movement  that  was  started 
eleven  years  ago  when  Mrs.  Henry  Par- 
sons organized  a  children's  school  farm  on 
a  municipal  dump.  With  several  of  her 
friends  Mrs.  Parsons  founded  the  Inter- 
national Children's  School  Farm  League 
to  promote  the  use  of  gardens  in  the  edu- 
cation of  children.  Gardens  had  a  place 
in  the  education  of  children  as  long  ago  as 
500  B.  C,  but  Mrs.  Parsons  differed  from 
her  predecessors  in  that  she  made  use  of 
the  garden  to  foster  the  growth  of  children 
rather  than  merely  to  teach  them  how  to 
grow  plants. 

The  Board  of  Education  did  not  imme- 
diately see  the  value  of  illustrating  the 
wonders  of  nature  to  a  handful  of  urchins 
by  means  of  a  few  kitchen  vegetables 
grown  in  a  "garden"  that  had  hitherto 
produced  only  a  crop  of  tin  cans,  rags,  and 
bottles.  But  before  long  the  Department 
of  Parks  made  the  dump  into  De  Witt 
Clinton  Park,  and  not  only  left  unmolested 
the  8x4  foot  plots  of  the  little  farmers, 
but  later  opened  two  other  parks  to  the 
children.  Since  1905  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation has  borne  part  of  the  expenses  of 
the  work,  which  has  so  expanded  that  dur- 
ing the  last  season  35,000  children  in 
Manhattan  got  their  nature  study  at  first 
hand  in  the  League's  "farms"  instead  of 
from  the  blackboards  of  the  public  schools. 
School  gardens  are  now  conducted  in 
Philadelphia,  Cleveland,  San  Diego,  Los 
Angeles,  Kansas  City,  Saginaw,  Mich., 
and  other  cities,  and  in  small  towns  as  well, 
for  the  garden  can  teach  the  country  child 
as  well  as  the  city  youngster. 


AN  INVESTMENT  THAT  ENDED 

HAPPILY 


THEY  were  alone  in  the  world 
—  a  widow  and  her  daugh- 
ter. The  daughter  had  the 
praiseworthy  ambition  to  fit 
herself  for  kindergarten  teach- 
ing by  taking  a  course  of  study  in  a  well 
known  training  school  that  was  conducted 
in  a  near-by  city. 

Since  their  bereavement,  the  question 
of  how  that  could  be  managed  had  oc- 
cupied their  thoughts  to  the  exclusion  of 
nearly  everything  else.  Between  them- 
selves, the  question  had  often  been  dis- 
cussed far  into  the  night.  And.,  at  every 
opportunity,  the  counsel  of  their  friends 
and  neighbors  had  been  sought. 

They  had  been  left  with  a  small  estate 
which,  in  its  present  form,  they  well  knew 
would  be  sufficient  for  their  support  only 
through  the  most  rigid  kind  of  economi- 
zing. It  consisted  of  a  few  thousand  dol- 
lars on  deposit  in  a  local  savings  institu- 
tion; a  cash  balance  at  one  of  the  other 
banks,  large  enough,  with  good  manage- 
ment, to  take  care  of  current  needs  for 
perhaps  a  year  or  a  year  and  a  half;  and  a 
piece  of  well  situated,  but  rather  run-down, 
business  property. 

After  several  weeks  of  patient  discus- 
sion, the  training  school  problem  seemed 
no  nearer  solution  than  ever,  and  the  idea 
was  about  to  be  given  up  as  impracticable, 
when  suddenly  the  daughter  thought  she 
saw  a  way  to  solve  it. 

'You  remember,  mother,"  she  said, 
resuming  the  discussion  one  evening, 
"father  was  always  complaining  about 
the  Main  Street  property  'eating  up'  in 
taxes,  repairs,  and  so  on,  most  of  what  he 
got  out  of  it  for  rent;  and  for  two  years  or 
more  he  had  been  waiting  for  something  to 
turn  up  to  enable  him  to  sell.  Now,  if 
we  could  only  find  someone  to  buy  it  for 
anything  like  what  father  believed  he 
ought  to  get  for  it,  and  then  find  a  way  to 
invest  the  money  so  that  it  would  yield 
an  income  of  5  or  6  per  cent.,  the  whole 
thing  would  be  easy." 


At  once  her  mother  took  kindly  to  the 
suggestion,  and  early  the  next  day  they 
were  both  in  consultation  with  a  real 
estate  broker.  At  first  he  did  not  give 
them  much  encouragement.  Business  in 
his  line  had  been  poor  for  months;  and  he 
was  certain  that,  under  the  circumstances, 
no  one  could  be  found  who  would  consider 
the  property  at  the  price  that  was  being 
asked.  If  they  would  make  some  con- 
cession, there  was  a  chance  that  he  would 
be  able  to  find  a  buyer. 

The  broker's  judgment  in  the  matter 
finally  prevailed,  and  he  was  duly  com- 
missioned to  sell  the  property  as  soon  as 
possible.  He  happened  to  be  more  suc- 
cessful than  he  had  anticipated,  for  in  less 
than  two  weeks  he  had  negotiated  the 
sale  at  a  price  which  left  for  the  widow  and 
her  daughter,  after  the  payment  of  the 
customary  commission,  approximately 
five  thousand  dollars. 

They  were  now  confronted  with  a  new 
and,  in  some  respects,  still  more  difficult 
problem,  for  they  were  as  inexperienced 
in  investment  matters  as  in  real  estate 
management.  How  could  these  newly  ac- 
quired funds  be  invested  safely  and  at  a 
rate  of  interest  to  give  the  income  which 
they  had  carefully  figured  out  would  be 
the  least  they  could  get  along  with? 

During  the  next  fortnight,  mother  and 
daughter  applied  themselves  quite  as 
earnestly  to  the  task  of  solving  the  new 
problem  as  they  had  to  the  one  which  pre- 
ceded it.  In  discussing  it  with  their 
friends,  they  found,  curiously  enough,  that 
the  very  people  who  had  failed  to  see  and 
to  suggest  what  appeared  to  them  now  the 
ridiculously  simple  way  of  surmounting 
the  first  difficulty,  were  generous,  indeed, 
with  suggestions  about  what  securities 
to  buy.  But  they  had,  fortunately,  at 
least  a  fair  perception  of  how  easy  it  would 
be  for  them  to  make  a  serious  mistake. 
They  were  entering  a  new  field  and  they 
realized  the  necessity  of  treading  cautiously. 

When  the  World's  Work  heard  about 
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their  case,  they  had,  for  one  reason  or  an-  Therefore,  without  attempting  to  go  into 
other,  discarded  all  but  two  of  the  many  an  analysis  of  the  merits  of  the  various 
investment  suggestions  which  their  friends  securities  under  consideration  in  this  par- 
had  made.  And,  on  the  whole,  they  showed  ticular  case  —  the  selection  of  which,  it 
wisdom  in  having  done  so.  Of  the  two  may  incidentally  be  said,  was  found  to 
suggestions,  between  which  they  were  find-  conform  in  many  respects  to  some  of  the 
ing  it  difficult  to  decide,  one  called  for  the  well  recognized  investment  principles, 
equal  division  of  the  $5,000  fund  among  notably  the  principle  of  geographical  dis- 
three  of  the  more  active,  standard,  divi-  tribution  of  risk  —  it  is  well  to  refer  to 
dend-paying  railroad  stocks  listed  on  the  some  of  the  points  on  the  basis  of  which  it 
New  York  Stock  Exchange.  These  stocks  was  suggested  to  the  widow  and  her 
included  the  7  per  cent,  preferred  stock  of  daughter  that  they  ought  to  confine  their 
one  of  the  roads  in  what  is  known  as  the  investments  to  bonds,  or  to  other  forms  of 
Northwestern  group;  the  6  per  cent,  fixed-income-bearing  securities,  such  as 
common  stock  of  one  of  the  roads  in  the  mortgages  or  notes. 

Southwestern  group;  and  the  5  per  cent.  Certainly  the  most  important  considera- 

common  stock  of  an  Eastern  "trunk  line/'  tion  in  their  case,  which  is  typical  of  a 

The  other  suggestion  called  for  an  equal  great  many  that  are  being  brought  regu- 
division  of  the  fund  among  the  following:  larly  to  the  attention  of  this  magazine, 
a  6  per  cent,  industrial  bond,  the  issue  of  was  to  get  safety  with  an  income-producing 
a  company  that  owns  and  operates  a  large  power  that  should  be  as  steady  as  possible, 
acreage  of  ore  lands  in  Cuba;  a  6  per  cent.  There  seemed  to  be  no  necessity  whatever 
railroad  stock,  the  "common"  of  another  for  giving  any  thought  to  the  question  of 
of  the  Southwestern  group  of  roads:  and  making  any  change  in  the  investment,  at 
a  5  per  cent,  public  service  corporation  least  for  several  years  to  come.  So  the 
bond,  the  issue  of  one  of  the  subsidiary  plan  that  was  finally  decided  upon  corn- 
companies  of  a  "holding  corporation"  that  prised  the  purchase  of  two  of  the  public 
controls  properties  in  various  cities  scat-  utility  bonds  which  had  been  recommended, 
tered  from  Maine  to  Wisconsin.  a  5  per  cent,  municipal  at  about  par,  and 

Between  the  two  groups  of  securities  a  carefully  selected  farm  mortgage  for 
there  was  practically  no  choice  so  far  as  $2,000,  yielding  6  per  cent.  The  average 
income  was  concerned.  In  the  first,  the  income  rate  on  the  whole  $5,000  invested 
three  stocks  were  at  that  time  selling  to  in  that  way  was  a  little  more  than  5^  per 
yield,  respectively,  about  5.70,  7.25,  and  cent.,  or  about  $280  a  year.  And  that 
5.20  per  cent.,  or  an  average  of  only  a  small  sum,  in  addition  to  the  interest  of  $140  a 
fraction  more  than  6  per  cent.  In  the  year  on  the  savings  deposit  to  supple- 
second,  the  industrial  bond,  the  railroad  ment  the  funds  available  for  current 
stock,  and  the  public  utility  bond  were  needs,  was  sufficient  to  enable  the  young 
selling  to  yield,  respectively,  6.00,  6.50,  and  woman  to  realize  her  ambition. 
5.40  per  cent.,  or  an  average  of  only  a  small  That  is  a  plan,  subject,  of  course,  to  a 
fraction  less  than  6  per  cent.  good    many    modifications    to    meet    dif- 

The  real  question,  then,  that  was  per-  ferent  income  requirements,  which  might 

plexing   these   two   prospective   investors  very  properly  be  adopted  by  any  investor 

was  this:  whether,  according  to  the  best  to  fit  circumstances  similar  to  those  des- 

investment  practice,  they  ought  to  choose  cribed  in  the  story.     It  is  based  upon  the 

the  group  in  which  bonds  predominated;  fundamental  principle  that  investors  who 

or  whether  they  could,  with  equal  assur-  are  dependent  upon  income  and  who  do 

ance,  put  all  their  money  into  stocks.  not  possess  the  training  to  follow  closely 

It  is  because  the  story  of  the  experience  the  trend  of  current  financial  events  that 

of  these  two  investors  turns  upon   that  affect  security  values,   should,  as  a  rule, 

question  that  it  is  told  here  in  detail.     For  hold  few,  if  any,  stocks,  because  they  are  a 

the  question  is  one  of  the  most  common  type  of  investment  whose  income-produ- 

causes  of  the  perplexities  of  "first  grade"  cing  power  is  contingent  upon  so  many 

students    of    the    science    of    investment,  unknown  influences. 
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WHAT  THE  PRESIDENT  IS  TRYING     } 
TO  DO  FOR  MEXICO 

By 
EDWARD  G.  LOWRY 

THE  first  item  of  President  Wilson's  Mexican  policy  has  been: 
Huerta  must  go.  That  is  but  a  preliminary  detail  and  an 
incident  of  the  larger  general  conception.  A  second  item 
of  his  policy,  and  the  ultimate  end,  is:  The  concession- 
aries and  foreign  interests  must  go.  Not  that  foreign 
capital  must  leave  Central  America,  but  that  it  shall  cease  to  be  a 
dominant  special  interest.  This  policy  is  to  apply  not  only  to 
Mexico  but  to  all  the  Latin-American  republics  to  the  south  of  us. 
President  Wilson  has  served  plain  notice  that  foreign  interests  and 
concessions  are  no  longer  to  be  the  first  consideration  in  the  relations 
between  the  United  States  and  the  Southern  republics.  Material 
interests  are  to  be  set  aside  entirely.  They  are  dominating  forces 
to-day  in  most  of  the  Latin-American  republics.  They  have 
caused  most  of  the  troubles  of  those  republics.  They  are  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  disorder  and  strife  in  Mexico  to-day.  To  President  Wilson 
it  is  just  as  intolerable  that  Mexico  should  be  dominated  by  English  oil 
interests  or  American  mining  interests  or  German  commercial  inter- 
ests or  French  banking  interests  as  it  is  that  the  United  States  should 
be  dominated  by  these  interests,  or  by  the  Standard  Oil  interests,  or 
the  Steel  interests,  or  the  Tobacco  Trust,  or  any  other  manifestation  of 
so-called  Big  Business.  He  has  clearly  set  out  to  decrease  the  potency 
and  power  of  these  foreign  interests  in  Mexico  and,  incidentally,  in  the 
adjoining  Latin  republics.     He  has  lucidly  stated  his  policy: 

"Politics/'  says  Mr.  Wilson,  "is  made  up  in  just  about  equal  parts 
of  comprehension  and  sympathy.  No  man  ought  to  go  into  politics 
who  doesn't  comprehend  the  task  he  is  going  to  attack.  He  may  com- 
prehend it  so  completely  that  it  daunts  him,  that  he  doubts  whether 
his  own  spirit  is  stout  enough  and  his  own  mind  able  enough  to  at- 
tempt its  great  undertakings,  but  unless  he  comprehend  it  he  ought  not 
to  enter  it.  After  he  has  comprehended  it  there  should  come  into  his 
mind  those  profound  impulses  of  sympathy  which  connect  him  with 
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\\       the  rest  of  mankind,  for  politics  is  a  business  of  interpretation  and  no       // 
fj       men  are  fit  for  it  who  do  not  see  and  seek  more  than  their  own  advan- 
/ 1  tage  and  interest/' 

That  is  the  philosophy  of  the  Administration's  Mexican    policy. 
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A    POLICY    FOR   ALL    LATIN    AMERICA 
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II 


President  Wilson  has  tried  at  least  twice  and  in  the  most  public  way 
imaginable  to  make  clear  the  basic  conceptions  on  which  his  Mexican 
policy  rests.  It  is  larger  than  a  mere  Mexican  policy;  it  is  a  Latin- 
American  policy.  Dollar  diplomacy  has  been  supplanted  by  diplo- 
matic welfare  work,  but  Mr.  Wilson's  concepts  of  our  duties,  our  re- 
sponsibilities, and  our  opportunities  with  respect  to  Mexico  and  the 
Central  American  republics  have  not  penetrated  the  popular  intelli- 
gence. Even  so  astute  and  alert  a  man  as  Mr.  Joseph  H.  Choate,  in 
the  course  of  a  speech  made  on  November  20th  before  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  of  New  York  City,  said:  "  I  should  like  very  much  to  dis- 
cuss the  policy  of  the  United  States  in  regard  to  Mexico.  I  think  I 
could  occupy  the  whole  evening  with  it  —  if  I  only  knew  what  that 
policy  was." 

The  fundamentals,  the  framework,  the  broad,  essential,  and  salient 
points  of  that  policy  are  not  far  to  seek.  President  Wilson  has  been 
to  this  juncture  reticent  only  about  details.  He  has  not  submitted 
to  the  country  step  by  step  all  the  plans  and  all  the  negotiations  that 
have  gone  on,  looking  to  the  ousting  of  Huerta.  President  Wilson  has 
said  time  and  again:  "Huerta  must  go."  Why  must  Huerta  go? 
Under  all  the  precedents  of  international  law  and  usage,  this  Gov- 
ernment would  have  been  justified  in  according  him  diplomatic  recog- 
nition and  acknowledging  his  headship  of  affairs  in  Mexico.  President 
Wilson  did  not  recognize  Huerta  because  he  is  looking  beyond  the 
present.  He  has  proclaimed  a  new  Latin-American  policy  so  bold,  so 
simple,  and  so  original  that  not  yet  is  it  understood.  The  President  is 
seeking  to  put  an  end  to  revolutions  in  Latin-American  States.  As  the 
simplest  way  of  preventing  revolutions,  he  is  seeking  to  remove  the  root 
((  cause  of  most  of  them.  What  he  is  trying  to  do  is  to  cure  the  revolu-  \) 
1 1         tionary  disease  in  Mexico  and  to  discourage  it  in  the  Latin-American  ) 

republics.     Mr.  Wilson  is  assured  that  he  has  discovered  the  germ  that 
//         causes  this  revolutionary  disease  and  his  present  task  is  to  isolate  that 
germ  and  then  to  destroy  it. 

What  is  the  underlying  cause  of  the  present  troubles  in  Mexico?        f 
Foreign  interests  and  concessions.     They  have  been  at  the  bottom  of        \ 
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most  of  the  Latin-American  troubles.  ■  What  else  brought  about  the      '  jj 
)J      recent  troubles  in  Honduras,  Nicaragua,  and  Santo  Domingo?     Who       (l 
f         commonly  seeks  the  intervention  of  the  United  States  in  Latin-American         N\ 
l         troubles?     Who  is  responsible  for  the  recurrent  demand,  in  recent  /] 

1  years  more  frequent  than  ever,  that  the  United  States  shall  take  over  |/ 
or  exercise  a  veiled  protectorate  over  one  or  another  of  the  republics 
south  of  us?  Always  foreign  interests,  bondholders  or  concessionaries. 
x^  They  are  the  germs  of  revolution  and  the  cause  of  instability  of  gov-  (( 
ernment  in  the  Latin-American  countries.  President  Wilson  clearly 
sees  this.  He  takes  a  lofty  moral  view  of  his  duties  and  his  oppor- 
tunities, and  here  at  the  very  beginning  of  his  administration  it  has 
become  his  inescapable  fortune  to  put  his  policy  into  actual  operation. 
He  is  trying  to  prove  to  Mexicans  and  to  Latin-Americans  that  the 
United  States  can  do  both  a  service  that  apparently  they  have  not 
dreamed  of  doing  for  themselves.  Perhaps  it  is  a  service  that  they 
could  not  do  for  themselves.  The  President  holds  that  "the  business, 
prosperity,  and  contentment  of  Mexico  mean  more,  much  more,  to  us 
than  merely  an  enlarged  field  for  our  commerce  and  enterprise."  He 
is  seeking  to  "prove  to  the  Mexican  people  that  we  know  how  to  serve 
them  without  first  thinking  how  we  shall  serve  ourselves. "  The  Pres- 
ident set  this  forth  very  clearly  in  his  instructions  to  Mr.  John  Lind, 
when  he  enjoined  Mr.  Lind  "to  give  every  possible  evidence  that  we 
act  in  the  interest  of  Mexico  alone  and  not  in  the  interest  of  any  person 
or  body  of  'persons  who  may  have  personal  or  property  claims  in  Mexico 
which  they  may  feel  they  have  the  right  to  press.  We  are  seeking  to  coun- 
sel Mexico  for  her  own  good  and  in  the  interest  of  her  own  peace  and 
not  for  any  other  purpose  whatever."  And  again:  'The  present 
situation  in  Mexico  is  incompatible  with  the  fulfilment  of  interna- 
tional obligations  on  the  part  of  Mexico,  with  the  civili{ed  development  of 
Mexico  herself,  and  with  the  maintenance  of  tolerable  political  and  econ- 
omic conditions  in  Central  America."  Mr.  Wilson  has  said,  as  plainly 
as  it  can  be  said  while  Mexican  affairs  are  in  their  present  posture, 
that  the  time  has  come  when   Mexico  and  all  the   Latin-American 
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Jj  countries  must  be  allowed  to  manage  their  own  affairs  and  be  free  of       ^ 

f(  the  domination  of  foreign  business  interests. 

U  In  the  United  States  a  great  fight  has  been  waging  for  several  years 

)\  to  free  the  national  and  state  governments  from  the  insidious  influence 

//  and  grasp  of  Big  Business.     How  much  worse  would  our  conditions  ] 

\[  have  been  had  this  Big  Business  been  big  English  business  or  big  Ger-         JJ 

y\  man  business  or  big  French  business  or  big  Japanese  business!    How       (( 

//  much  more  dangerous  and  how  much  more  an  object  of  popular  detesta- 
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AN    OPPORTUNITY    FOR    MEXICAN    CHARACTER   TO    ASSERT    ITSELF 

President  Wilson  considers  that  this  intolerable  condition  exists  in 
Mexico  to-day  and  that  it  is  due  primarily  to  this  dominance  of  foreign 
interests  in  the  domestic  affairs  of  that  Republic.  Let  me  continue  to 
quote  him: 


h 
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\\  tion  would  be  the  Standard  Oil  Company,  for  example,  if  it  were  owned  // 
))  and  controlled  in  Japan  and  by  Japanese!  How  long  would  the  Steel  NX 
Corporation  and  the  Tobacco  Trust  endure  in  this  country  if  they  were  |\ 

English  corporations,  and  if  violations  of  the  Sherman  law  by  any  great  /  J 

trust  was  made  the  subject  of  peremptory  diplomatic  representations? 
That  situation  would  be  analogous  to  the  actual,  existing  situation  in 
a  Mexico  and  some  of  the  richer  Latin-American  countries.  No  won-  JJ 
\\  der  that  President  Wilson  says,  when  he  seeks  to  remedy  this  condi- 
tion, that  "we  have  not  acted  in  this  matter  under  the  ordinary  prin- 
ciples of  international  obligations,"  and  that  "development  both 
material  and  political  can  be  sound  and  lasting  only  if  it  be  the  prod- 
uct of  a  genuine  freedom,  a  just  and  ordered  government  founded 
upon  law." 

President  Wilson  has  the  strongest  convictions  about  and  a  quick 
understanding  of  the  part  played  by  concessions  in  the  Government  of 
Mexico  and  some  of  the  other  Latin-American  countries.  He  regards 
them  as  more  dangerous  to  the  peace,  prosperity,  and  welfare  of  those 
countries  than  any  other  one  thing.  He  knows  they  are  elements  of 
trouble  and  that  so  long  as  they  endure  and  hold  their  present  ascen- 
JI  dancy  in  the  public  affairs  of  Latin  America,  stability  in  government  \\n 
OX  is  not  to  be  hoped  for.  Could  anything  be  more  plain-spoken  than  his  }P 
own  deliberate,  premeditated  utterance: 

"There  is  one  peculiarity  about  the  history  of  the  Latin-American 
States  which  I  am  sure  they  are  keenly  aware  of.  You  hear  of  'con- 
cessions' to  foreign  capitalists  in  Latin  America.  You  do  not  hear  of 
concessions  granted  to  foreign  capitalists  in  the  United  States.  They 
are  not  granted  concessions.  They  are  invited  to  make  investments. 
The  work  is  ours,  though  they  are  welcome  to  invest  in  it.  We  do  not 
ask  them  to  supply  the  capital  and  do  the  work.  It  is  an  invitation, 
not  a  privilege;  and  States  that  are  obliged,  because  their  territory 
does  not  lie  within  the  main  field  of  modern  enterprise  and  action,  to 
grant  concessions  are  in  this  condition,  that  foreign  interests  are  apt  to 
dominate  their  domestic  affairs,  a  condition  of  affairs  always  dangerous 
and  apt  to  become  intolerable."  vj 
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"What  these  states  are  going  to  see,  therefore,  is  an  emancipation 
from  the  subordination,  which  has  been  inevitable,  to  foreign  enterprise, 
and  an  assertion  of  the  splendid  character  which,  in  spite  of  these  dif- 
ficulties, they  have  again  and  again  been  able  to  demonstrate.  The 
dignity,  the  courage,  the  self-possession,  the  self-respect  of  the  Latin- 
American  States,  their  achievements  in  the  face  of  all  these  adverse 
circumstances,  deserve  nothing  but  the  admiration  and  applause  of 
the  world.  They  have  had  harder  bargains  driven  with  them  in  the 
matter  of  loans  than  any  other  peoples  in  the  world.  Interest  has 
been  exacted  of  them  that  was  not  exacted  of  anybody  else,  because 
the  risk  was  said  to  be  greater;  and  thus  securities  were  taken  that  des- 
troyed the  risk  —  an  admirable  arrangement  for  those  who  were  for- 
cing the  terms !  /  rejoice  in  nothing  so  much  as  in  the  prospect  that  they 
will  now  be  emancipated  from  these  conditions,  and  we  ought  to  be  the  first 
to  take  part  in  assisting  in  that  emancipation." 

Could  there  be  a  more  definite  announcement  of  policy  than  that? 
The  day  is  imminent  when  Mexico  and  the  other  Latin-American 
States  will  lie,  to  use  the  President's  phrase,  "within  the  main  field 
of  modern  enterprise  and  action."  The  day  of  the  opening  of  the 
Panama  Canal  for  traffic  will  mark  their  entrance  to  that  field.  The 
President  thus  says  as  plainly  as  he  can  that  that  day  should  mark  the 
emancipation  of  these  countries  from  the  hard  and  exacting  terms  that 
have  been  imposed  upon  them  by  foreign  capitalists  who  provide 
the  capital  for  exploiting  and  developing  the  natural  resources  of 
these  countries.  Mr.  Wilson  sets  forth  compactly  the  position 
in  which  the  Latin-American  countries  will  find  themselves  when 
the  Isthmian  waterway  is  an  accomplished  fact.  "The  Latin- 
American  States  which,  to  their  disadvantage,  have  been  off  the 
main  lines,  will  then  be  on  the  main  lines."  As  he  says,  "We  shall 
presently  find  that  some  part,  at  any  rate,  of  the  centre  of  gravity 
of  the  world  has  shifted." 

This  tremendously  vital  change  in  the  whole  aspect  of  Latin-Ameri- 
can affairs  is  of  immense  significance  to  the  United  States.  To  Pres- 
ident Wilson  it  means  that  we  must  prove  ourselves  the  friends  and 
champions  of  these  countries  to  the  south  of  us  upon  terms  of  equality 
and  honor.  We  must  show  this  friendship  "by  comprehending  their 
interest  whether  it  squares  with  our  own  interests  or  not."  Or,  as  he 
phrases  it  again:  "Human  rights,  national  integrity,  and  oppor- 
tunity, as  against  material  interests,  is  the  issue  which  we  now  have  to 
face,"  and  we  "must  regard  it  as  one  of  the  duties  of  friendship  to  see 
that  from  no  quarter  are  material  interests  made  superior  to  human 
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liberty  and  national  opportunity/'  President  Wilson's  policy  is  to 
fight  for  the  Mexicans  the  fight  we  have  been  and  are  fighting  for  our- 
selves, to  divorce  Big  Business  from  governmental  affairs.  He  says 
it  himself  in  so  many  words:  "We  have  seen  material  interests  threat- 
en constitutional  freedom  in  the  United  States.  Therefore,  we  will 
now  know  how  to  sympathize  with  those  in  the  rest  of  America  who 
have  to  contend  with  such  powers  not  only  within  their  borders  but 
from  outside  their  borders  also." 

President  Wilson  does  not  pretend  that  the  present  negotiations 
with  relation  to  Mexican  affairs  are  mere  questions  of  policy  and  diplo- 
macy. He  expressly  says  that  they  are  not  questions  of  policy  and 
diplomacy,  but  are  "shot  through  with  the  principles  of  life."  He 
acknowledged  that  it  would  be  more  convenient  to  recognize  Huerta. 
To  have  recognized  the  provisional  Government  of  Mexico  would  have 
saved  all  the  negotiations  that  have  gone  forward,  saved  all  the  tur- 
moil and  stress  and  apprehension  and  the  possibility  of  an  armed  clash, 
but  Mr.  Wilson  takes  the  ground  that  he  "will  never  condone 
iniquity  because  it  is  most  convenient  to  do  so."  What  he  is  trying  to 
do  in  Mexico  has  a  meaning,  a  bearing,  and  a  significance  to  the  head 
of  every  Latin-American  State.  Since  Porfirio  Diaz  was  driven  into 
exile  there  have  been  at  least  four  Presidents  and  provisional  Presi- 
dents in  Mexico,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  prompt  recog- 
nition of  Huerta  would  have  put  an  end  to  the  chain  of  succession. 
He,  too,  would  have  been  killed  or  driven  out  in  time  as  the  others  were 
killed  or  driven  out.  The  people  of  Mexico  are  not  as  well  equipped 
for  self-government  as  are  the  people  of  the  United  States,  but  they 
can  be  made  so  in  the  process  of  time.  If  the  elements  that  tend 
toward  insecurity  and  instability  of  government  can  be  isolated  and  des- 
troyed, much  will  have  been  done  for  the  peace  and  prosperity  of 
Mexico.  If  it  is  found  that  time  after  time  the  downfall  of  the  Govern- 
ment is  due  to  foreign  business  interests  or  concessions  and  virtually 
to  no  other  cause,  surely  a  certain  stability  would  be  assured  by  curb- 
ing the  power  of  these  concessionaries.  When  it  was  found  that 
mosquitoes  carried  yellow  fever  germs  it  was  not  thought  enough  merely 
to  put  up  nets.  The  mosquitoes  were  exterminated.  The  analogy 
is  easily  understood.  There  will  never  be  any  peace  in  Latin  America 
so  long  as  the  Presidents  of  those  States  are  put  into  office  and  main- 
tained in  office  by  one  set  of  concessionaries,  while  another  set  of  con- 
cessionaries, being  out  of  favor,  is  striving  by  every  expedient  to  pull 
down  the  Government  and  erect  another  more  friendly  in  its  place. 
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CARRANZA 

THE    FATHER   OF    THE  MADERO    REVOLUTION 

GENERAL  VENUSTIANO  from  liquor  and  tobacco,  and  a  discipline 
CARRANZA,  leader  of  the  arian  in  big  as  well  as  in  these  little 
Constitutionalists,  was  the  things.  He  rises  at  5  o'clock.  His  tall, 
first  governor  to  bid  defiance  wiry  figure  —  he  is  more  than  six  feet  high 
to  Huerta  and  start  the  armed  — is  set  up  like  a  soldier's,  and  a  long, 
revolt  that  quickly  spread  throughout  gray  beard  below  his  smooth-shaven,  sun- 
northern  Mexico  against  the  regime  of  burned  cheeks  accentuates  the  domina- 
General  Victoriano  Huerta.  ting,  patriarchal  type  of  man  that  he  is. 

Carranza  was  born  in  the  town  A  good  idea  of  the  man  and  his  aims 
of  Cuatro  Cienegas,  state  of  Coahuila,  can  be  had  from  an  interview  which  the 
of  one  of  the  old  families  that  boast  pure  correspondent  of  the  London  Times  had 
Spanish  descent.  The  Carranzas  have  with  him  in  the  field,  before  the  elections 
been  extensive  landowners  for  generations,  of  October  26th.  In  this  interview  he  said: 
and  Don  Venustiano  was  given  the  educa-  "  I  am  the  only  leader  recognized  as  su- 
tion  of  a  gentleman  in  the  schools  of  nor-  preme  by  all  the  chiefs  of  the  revolution, 
thern  Mexico.  He  raises  cattle  and  wheat  What  we  fight  for  is  the  Constitution  of 
and,  since  the  discovery  that  rubber  could  our  country  and  the  development  of  our 
be  extracted  from  the  wild  guayule  shrub,  people.  Huerta  outraged  the  Constitu- 
he  has  been,  also,  a  rubber  producer.  His  tion  when  he  overthrew  and  murdered 
personal  fortune  is  estimated  at  a  million  President  Madero.  He  continues  to  out- 
pesos  —  $500,000.  rage  it  by  attempting  to  govern  despoti- 
Carranza  went  to  Mexico  City  as  Sena-  cally  as  Diaz  did,  and  refusing  to  adminis- 
tor  from  Coahuila  and  remained  there  ten  ter  fairly  the  laws,  which  are  equal  for  all. 
or  fifteen  years  despite  his  independence  This  revolution  cannot  cease  until  either 
of  the  Diaz  political  machine.  Instead  we,  the  Constitutionalists,  triumph,  or 
of  becoming  subservient,  Senator  Car-  until  Huerta  triumphs  completely  over  us. 
ranza  undertook  to  smash  the  Diaz  ring.  Even  in  the  latter  case  it  would  only  cease 
Carranza  ran  for  the  governorship  him-  for  the  moment,  for  the  revolution  has  its 
self  against  the  Diaz-Reyes  candidate.  roots  in  social  causes. 

It   was   this   campaign    of    Carranza's         "The  land,  which  was  formerly  divided 

which  first  enlisted  Francisco   I.   Madero  among    the    mass    of    the     people,     has 

in  active  politics.     Madero  made  speeches  been  seized  by  a  few.     The  owners  of  it 

for   Carranza  and   contributed  to  his  ex-  compel  those  who  are  working  for  them  to 

penses,  only  to  see    Carranza   meet    the  buy  the  necessities  of  life  from  them  alone, 

fate  of   all    opposition  candidates  under  They  lay  a  burden  of  debt  upon  the  poor 

the  Diaz  system  —  he  was  counted  out.  people  and  make  them  virtually  slaves,  for 

The  young,  idealistic  Madero,  seeing  how  so  long  as  the  poor  people  owe  them  money 

the  system  operated,  plunged  then  heart  they  cannot  go  away.     If  they  try  to  go 

and  head  into  the  campaign  for  electoral  away,  they  can  be  brought  back.     They 

reform,  which  led  to  the  revolution  against  can  be  put  in  prison. 
Diaz.      Francisco    I.    Madero    said,    just  "Another    contributing    cause    of    the 

after  the  success  of  his  revolution,  that  to  revolution    is    the    growth   of    a    middle 

the  example  of  Carranza,  and  to  his  ideals  class.     Formerly  there  were  only  the  rich 

in  politics,  he  owed  the  inspiration  that  and  the  poor.     Now  there  is  a  class  in  be- 

led  him  into  taking  up  the  sword  against  tween  which  does  not  like  to  see  the  poor 

the  dictator,    Diaz.  oppressed,  which  knows  what  democracy 

Carranza  himself  is  a  stern,  uncompro-  and  social  reform  mean  in  other  countries, 

mising  Spanish  gentleman,  with  the  simple  and  which  is  resolved  to  take  successive 

habits  of  the  plainsman;  a  total  abstainer  steps  forward  to  complete  self-government. 
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"The  first  necessity  is  the  fair  and  free 
election  of  a  President.  The  election 
which  is  proposed  now  will  be  a  farce.  In 
the  disturbed  state  of  our  country  it  is 
impossible  to  hold  a  proper  election. 
Large  numbers  of  voters  will  not  know  any- 
thing about  it.  We  Constitutionalists 
refuse  to  recognize  any  President  who  may 
be  returned  at  the  fraudulent  election. 
We  shall  execute  anybody  who  does  rec- 
ognize him." 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,"  the  correspon- 
dent of  the  Times  said.  "Would  you 
kindly  repeat  your  last  statement?" 

"We  shall,"  the  general  said  calmly,  and 
as  if  he  were  making  a  perfectly  natural 


remark,  "execute  anybody  who  recognizes 
a  President  unconstitutionally  elected  and 
directly  or  indirectly  guilty  of  participa- 
tion in  the  murder  of  Madero." 

'  To  hear  this  amiable,  scholarly  old  gen- 
tleman define  so  bloodthirsty,  and,  to  us, 
utterly  unreasonable  a  line  of  action,  made 
me  feel  as  if  I  were  dreaming,"  adds  the 
correspondent  of  the  Times.  "  It  threw 
a  strange  light  upon  his  profession  of  be- 
lief in  democracy.  I  have  no  doubt  that 
he  sincerely  imagines  himself  a  believer  in 
that  creed.  But  the  discrepancy  between 
his  professions  and  his  policy  shows  how  far 
the  mentality  of  Mexico  is  distant  from 
that  of  Europe  and  the  United  States." 


AN  AMERICAN  WOMAN'S  LETTERS 

FROM  MEXICO 

The  writer  of  these  letters  was  in  Saltillo  the  day  that  Carranza  determined  to  take 
the  field  against  the  Huerta  Government.  She  has  lived  in  Mexico  twenty-five  years  and 
knows  the  Mexican  people  thoroughly.  The  letters  were  not  written  for  publication  hut 
they  are  printed  because  they  are  a  vivid  portrayal  of  conditions. 


Saltillo,    March    4,    1913. 

I  am  getting  so  desperate  I  just  have  to 
write  you,  even  though  I  cannot  send  the 
letter  —  uuien  sabe  when? 

If  this  isn't  the  greatest  situation  you 
ever  imagined!  Like  a  moving  picture 
show,  the  governor's  action,  [Carranza 
was  governor  of  Coahuila]  with  the  audi- 
ence fascinated  yet  all  the  time  fearing 
the  film  may  catch  fire  and  the  thing  blow 
up.  I  am  wondering  if  you  ever  got  my 
last  letter.  You  see  the  papers  and  know 
what  has  happened  in  Mexico  City  and 
we  do  not.  You  know,  too,  how  Governor 
Carranza  is  acting.  I  have  just  written 
to  everybody  that,  although  horrible 
things  were  taking  place  in  the  City  [of 
Mexico],  we  were  in  no  danger  here,  etc., 
etc.,  when  the  Governor  up  with  a  pro- 
nunciamiento  against  General  Huerta. 

We  have  been  cut  off  from  Mexico  City 
by  mail  by  way  of  San  Luis  Potosi  since 
February  11th;  then  for  a  few  days  we 
got  mail  by  Tampico  and  Monterey. 
Now  it  is  ten  days  since  we  have  been  cut 


off  from  every  point  and  every  communi- 
cation. Since  the  23d  the  Governor 
took  control  of  the  telegraph  office,  then 
Mexico  City  cut  him  off.  I  believe  now 
he  has  a  line  to  C.  P.  Diaz,  and  El  Paso, 
and  the  American  consul  gets  a  dispatch 
once  in  a  while  that  way. 

Sunday,  the  23d,  the  Governor  [Car- 
ranza] got  all  the  troops  [Maderistas]  in 
the  city,  and  all  volunteers  together  in 
the  plaza,  and  after  a  brilliant  speech  the 
whole  "pueblo"  [populace]  was  ready  to 
follow  him.  He  headed  the  march,  saying 
he  was  going  north.  .  .  .  Since  then 
he  comes  in  to  conferences  with  the  busi- 
ness men;  sends  his  messengers  and  sol- 
diers into  the  city.  He  took  all  the  arms 
and  ammunition;  arms  from  the  pawn- 
shops, too,  and  all  the  State's  funds.  Then 
one  day  he  took  150  men  from  the  peni- 
tentiary —  took  the  policemen's  revolvers 
and  what  horses  he  could  from  the  public 
coaches  for  them.  Another  day  he  took 
the  Federal  funds  —  §20,000  [Mexican, 
equal  about  half  that  sum  in  gold].     Then 
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he  sent  in  a  demand  for  $50,000  from  the  can  flags.     We  would  be  so  glad  for  some 

merchants.     When  they  parleyed  he  sent  outside  news. 

in  and  held  up  one  of  the  banks  and  a  (Noon). 

hardware  store,  but  got  nothing,  though  Just  now  shots  were  fired,  bells  rang,  and 
they  promised  to  pay  on  conditions.  A  people  began  to  run  for  the  plaza.  General 
committee  has  gone  to  the  City,  but  noth-  Basquez  came  into  the  city  with  450  Fed- 
ing  has  been  heard  from  them,  and  no  eral  soldiers  —  well  armed  and,  as  the 
troops  are  forthcoming  either  from  the  Mexicans  say,  took  the  plaza.  We  hope 
City  or  Monterey.  They  say  there  are  no  he  will  keep  it.  I  suppose  he  will  be  acting- 
troops  in  the  City  to  send.  governor.    Carranza  and  his  men  evidently 

The  stores  keep  up  their  shutters  and     gave  Gen.  B the  opportunity  to  enter. 

only  one  door  open.     The  banks  are  closed.  They  say  he  has  gone  farther  north  after 

Flags  of  different  nations  fly  over  a  num-  getting  all   the   money   he  could   out   of 

ber  of  buildings;    quite  holiday-looking.  Saltillo.     We  hardly  think  he  will  come 

It's  Lent,  too,  but  the  people  do  not  look  back  here.     He  may  go  to  Cuba  to  form  a 

very  devout.     We  have  had  ever  so  many  plot  to  take  the  Presidency, 
scares,  too,  when  the  reports  came  that  the 

Federals    were    coming.     The    American  March  9th. 

consul  has  had  one  train  sent  out  for  for-  Two  weeks  to-day  since  we  had  any  mail 

eigners  but  very  few  dare  to  make  the  trip,  and  it  may  be  days  yet,  for  it  will  take  time 

The  last  trains  before  the  23d  were  all  to  fix  the  roads.     There  is  quite  a  story 

held  up  and  were  hours  reaching  the  border,  about  that  $100,000.     Carranza's  aide  was 

I  have  not  been  so  very  frightened  except  left  behind  to  get  what  he  could  after  Car- 

once,  then  I  just  cried  when  the  reaction  ranza  had  got  $50,000  out  of  the  bank  and 

came.     But  I  am  all  right  now  —  only  it  $50,000  in  other  ways.     This  man  first 

is   the  hardest   thing  to  sit  and  wait —  got  all  the  arms  he  could  out  of    private 

one  hardly  knows  what  for.  houses,  then  demanded  the  $100,000. 

We  will  soon  be  reduced  to  short  rations.  Friday  a.  m.  the  citizens  had  collected 

I  bought  a  supply  for  those  in  the  house  $70,000  and  it  seemed  impossible  to  get 

and  myself  some  time  ago,  but  prices  are  more,  for  the  rebels  demanded  it  in  paper 

away  up.     Some  things  are  coming  in  in  money.     So  they  sent  a  committee  of  four 

ox-carts,  and  the  town  must  look  to  them  as  to  confer  with  the  rebel  chief  and  ask  him 

it  did  when  it  was  a  refuge  for  smugglers,  to  accept  that  [$70,000],  but   he   refused 

Of  course,  carts  can't  get  in  very  easily,  and  put  the  committee  under  guard.     He 

or  are  afraid  to  come,  and  nearly  all  our  sent  word  that  if  the  rest  of  the  money  was 

fruit  comes  from  Monterey  and  San  Luis,  not  forthcoming  one  man  would  be  shot 

(Later)  and  the  others  carried  off.     So  fifty  citi- 

They  say  the  bankers  have  given   to-  zens  scoured  the  town  for  more  money 

day  $50,000  [pesos]  to  Carranza,  and  to-  and  at  midnight  made  up  the  amount, 

morrow  the  merchants  will  have  to  give,  and  the  four  men  were  set  free.     In  the 

The  money  question  with  me  will  soon  be  meantime  the  rebel  chief  had  taken  $40,000 

a  troublesome  one.     I'll  have  to  live  on  of   the   taxes   collected.    At   one   o'clock 

credit  if  I  can  get  it.  he  and  his  men  left  the  city.     They  were 

in  a  hurry  to  get  out  because  they  knew 

March    6th,    7th,    8th.  General    Basquez   was   here.     Last    night 

Situation   about   the   same  except   the  about  8  o'clock  General   Basquez  sent  a 

Governor  got  $100,000  out  of  the  mer-  detachment  out  to  hunt  up  these  rebels 

chants  yesterday,  and  is  collecting  all  arms  and  try  to  get  back  the  $140,000.     Nothing 

from  private  citizens  and  collecting  tents,  has  been  heard  from  it  yet.     Really,  it  is 

It  was  reported  300  bandits  were  coming  astonishing  how  much  Carranza  got  out 

from  Arteaga  last  night,  but  they  did  not  of   the   town  —  about   $1,000,000,  people 

come.     I   slept  all  night,  too,  for  it  was  say.     Won't    the    taxes    soar    now?     For 

raining  and  I  did  not  think  bandits  would  several   days   coffee   has   been   $1.50   per 

be  out  in  the  wet.     I  have  put  up  Ameri-  kilo,  sugar  $1.00,  wood  $20  a  small  load, 
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No  vegetables  or  fruit  at  all  in  the  market. 
I  am  wondering  what  people  are  saying 
about  us  at  home.  ...  It  may  look 
like  a  small  affair  to  outsiders,  but  the 
troubles  and  fears  loom  up  pretty  high 
when  one  is  right  in  the  midst  of  things. 

(Later) 

Nine  hundred  soldiers  from  Parras 
joined  those  already  here  this  a.  m.  The 
whole  lot  have  just  passed  the  house.  Oh, 
they  are  the  dirtiest,  squattiest  looking 
set  of  soldiers!  They  are  well  armed, 
though.  Had  Red  Cross  ambulances, 
too.  I  have  never  dreamed  two  weeks 
could  be  so  long. 

March  nth. 
Really,  some  of  the  things  have  been 
dreadful,  now  that  we  know  things. 
What  I  feared  the  most  was  a  mob,  and  if 
General  Basquez  had  not  come  as  he  did 
we  would  have  been  at  the  mercy  of  one. 
.  .  .  There  is  simply  intrigue  within 
intrigue  down  here.  Not  one  man  trusts 
another.  That  murder  of  Madero  and 
Pino  Suarez  is  a  blot  on  civilization. 

March    23d. 

.  .  .  I  have  had  no  letters  from  you 
or  the  States  written  later  than  the  24th 
and  28th  of  February.  There  was  a  train 
to  Monterey  for  a  day  or  two,  then  last 
week  all  communications  were  cut  off 
again  and  we  are  having  the  biggest  battle 
on  record.  Carranza  returned  to  Saltillo 
Friday  night  very  unexpectedly.  He  came 
with  a  large  force,  though  it  had  been  re- 
ported he  had  crossed  the  border.  Fed- 
eral troops  had  been  sent  after  him  from 
here  and  only  400  were  left  to  guard  the 
Palacio,  but  later  in  the  night,  Friday, 
400  more  returned,  mostly  artillery. 

Carranza  sent  in  word  asking  the  Fed- 
erals and  the  city  to  turn  over  to  him. 
They  refused.  Then  he  sent  and  asked  the 
Federals  to  meet  him  in  battle  outside  the 
city,  and  when  they  refused  he  said  that 
he  would  enter  the  city.  About  2 
o'clock  in  the  night  firing  began  for  a  short 
time.  Carranza  had  his  men  placed  near 
the  old  fort,  some  toward  the  station,  some 
toward  Ramos  Arizpe,  and  at  7  a.  m. 
yesterday  the  firing  began  on  all  sides. 
.     .     .    A  while  ago  men  came  in  and  got 


up  on  our  high  roof  and  fired  a  few  shots 
that  were  simply  deafening  here  in  the 
house.  In  Mexico  City  the  rebels  oc- 
cupied the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  building  without 
asking  permission.  I  have  been  afraid 
they  would  ask  for  this  house,  it  is  so  big. 
I  might  have  been  tempted  to  leave  the 
house,  but  the  girls  cried  and  begged  me 
not  to  leave  them.  I  do  not  mind  the 
fighting  so  much  as  not  having  any  one 
to  talk  English  to.  .  .  .Things  here  in 
the  North  look  serious,  and  if  the  Central 
Government  can't  control  this  situation  in 
a  couple  of  months  it  will  mean  the  down- 
fall of  the  Huerta  Government  and  a  bigger 
revolution  than  ever.  .1.1  am  ex- 
ceedingly tired  of  it  all,  but  still  it  is  inter- 
esting. The  American  business  men  are 
quite  discouraged.  It  is  just  a  month  to- 
day since  Carranza  made  his  pronuncia- 
miento  in  the  plaza.  His  coming  back  so 
unexpectedly  was  quite  a  surprise  and  shows 
his  grit  and  belief  in  his  power  to  win  and 
to  avenge  Madero's  death.  He  had  made, 
it  seems,  one  point  in  his  acknowledgment 
of  the  Huerta  Government:  that  Madero 
should  not  be  killed.  Now  it  seems,  too, 
that  the  present  governor  is  trying  to  con- 
fiscate the  Madero  properties.  Car- 
ranza is  a  rich  man  and  knows  he  may  lose 
a  great  deal.  He  is  a  hard  man,  but  he 
isn't  a  bandit.  We  do  not  fear  mob  vio- 
lence. There  is  no  anti-foreign  feeling 
here  at  all.     .     .     . 

I  wish  I  were  up  in  Washington  with 
you.  It  would  be  more  enjoyable,  don't 
you  think,  than  hanging  my  head  out  of 
the  window  to  see  soldiers  and  fighting? 
I  just  can't  stay  inside  altogether.  In 
between  the  firing  yesterday  everybody 
had  a  head  out .  Though  no  one  hardly  dared 
to  cross  the  street,  I  talked  to  any  old 
Mexican  I  saw  and  the  man  across  the  way 
every  time  we  got  to  the  door  or  window. 

.  .  .  Yesterday  was  the  Dia  de 
Gloria,  and  you  know  how  the  bells  ring 
out  at  10  a.  m.,  the  first  time  in  the  week. 
Right  in  the  midst  of  firing  the  bells  began, 
but  only  for  a  few  moments.  There  were 
a  lot  of  people  in  the  church  and  they  had 
a  hard  time  getting  out.  To-day,  Easter 
is  not  being  celebrated  at  all,  I  think.  It 
is  so  hot,  too,  and  last  Sunday  it  was  so 
cold  there  was  ice  on  the  plants. 
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Monday  a.  m. 
There  has  been  no  more  fighting,  but 
the  town  is  well  defended,  they  say. 
.  .  .  Fortunately  there  have  been  no 
shells  or  bombs  thrown.  I  am  afraid  of 
shells.  If  Carranza  cannot  get  into  the 
city  he  may  begin  to  throw  shells. 

Tuesday  a.  m. 
Everything  is  brighter  to-day.  Car- 
ranza has  retired,  no  one  knows  how  far  off. 
The  Federals  may  pursue  them,  but  quien 
sabe?  The  train  from  Mexico  City  came 
last  night;  a  train  that  left  there  Sunday. 
We  can  send  telegrams,  too.  Prices  are 
extravagant  and  the  soldiers  are  eating 
everything.  I  bought  a  bag  of  corn  and 
the  girls  are  making  tortillas  —  we  have 
a  bag  of  beans,  too.  I  can  get  eggs  for 
six  and  seven  cents  apiece. 

April  2,  19 1 3. 
In  my  letters  from  the  City  [of  Mexico] 
they  say  things  are  in  a  terrible  condition 
and  it  seems  people  in  the  South  are  still 
"going  it."  A  very  great  many  private 
opinions  in  the  City  are  that  the  Huerta 
Government  cannot  stand  long.  How  can 
such  a  bloody  affair  endure?  Don  Por- 
firio  may  have  shot  as  many  but  we  never 
heard  of  so  many  crimes,  though  there 
may  have  been.  A  Mexican  told  me  yes- 
terday that  Don  Porfirio,  forty  years  ago, 
had  public  opinion  and  the  army  with  him; 
that  Madero  had  public  opinion  but  did 
not  have  the  army.  Huerta  has  a  little 
of  both,  but  the  middle  class  are  against 
him.  He  is  not  liked  really  even  for  Pro- 
visional President.  I  am  afraid  Car- 
ranza is  a  coming  man.  I  see  him  a  little 
differently  than  most  Americans  do  here. 
He  is  a  hard  man  and  a  very  determined 
one.  He  has  set  out  to  accomplish  an  end, 
and  the  people,  "el  pueblo/'  are  putting 
him  in  Madero's  place.  He  can  be  as 
hard  and  as  grasping  as  Don  Porfirio. 
He  is  working  up  here  to  gain  time  and 
men  (he  has  to-day  2,000  just  out  of  the 
city),  and  though  he  has  been  defeated 
often  his  losses  have  not  been  so  great. 
.  .  .  These  northern  states  will  follow 
him  and  most  of  the  army  in  the  North. 


The  Government  can't  put  down  Sonora 
and  Coahuila.     .     .     . 

April  27,    191 3. 

What  do  you  think  about  the  United 
States  recognizing  this  Government?  It 
is  a  rotten  Government  but  sometimes  I 
think  it  would  do  good  in  many  ways  if  the 
United    States    recognized    it. 

The  soldiers  keep  a  sharp  lookout  day 
and  night  from  the  roof  of  the  Cathedral 
and  even  have  it  barricaded  with  adobes. 
I  don't  care  for  any  more  diversion  from 
that  source.  There  are  probably  not 
sixty  foreigners  left  here. 

May  12,  1913. 
Oh,  my,  will  this  ever  end!  And  now 
tension  is  being  strained  to  a  breaking-point 
by  President  Wilson's  refusal  to  recognize 
the  Huerta  Government.  It  is  bringing 
up  again  that  anti-American  feeling  — 
just  these  last  few  days.  I  hear  the  young 
men  here  (upper  class)  talk  of  nothing  else 
on  the  street,  and  talk  bitterly  against  us. 

October  4,  19 13. 
.  .  .  A  very  dreadful  thing  happened 
near  Catorce  two  weeks  ago.  The  trains 
from  here  to  San  Luis  Potosi  had  only  been 
running  ten  days  after  being  interrupted 
four  months  when  the  rebels  blew  up  a 
passenger  train.  They  placed  dynamite 
on  the  track  and  killed  all  but  five  of  the 
fifty  composing  the  military  escort  on  the 
train  and  a  good  many  second-class  pas- 
sengers. Then  they  robbed  the  first-class 
passengers.  It  was  horrible.  The  train 
is  running  again  and  goes  from  S.  L.  P. 
to  Monterey,  then  waits  over  night  there 
and  goes  to  Laredo  in  the  day  time,  carry- 
ing a  military  escort.  A  military  train 
goes  before  and  one  behind,  and  it  takes 
all  day  to  get  there.  So  it  is  not  very  com- 
fortable traveling  —  especially  in  your 
mind.  You  never  know  whether  the  train 
is  going  through  or  not.  ...  I  be- 
lieve this  is  to  be  a  ten-years  war.  .  .  . 
Oh,  dear,  Mexico  is  just  spoiled.  I  do 
wish  they  would  let  up.  .  .  .  I'd 
like  a  trip  to  the  States  or  somewhere,  but 
I  have  a  feeling  I'd  like  to  be  here  "at 
the  finish,"  for  the  final  blow-up. 
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THE    STRANGE    MIXTURE    OF    THREE    RACES    THAT    HAS    INTELLECTUAL    POWER 

WITHOUT    COMMON    SENSE    AND   THAT    HAS    FAILED   TO    LEARN    ECONOMIC 

INDEPENDENCE    OR    THE    ART    OF  SELF-GOVERNMENT     IN      NEARLY 

A     CENTURY     OF     PRETENDED  REPUBLICAN     INSTITUTIONS 

BY 

ALBERT  BUSHNELL  HART 

(professor  of  government  at  harvard  university) 

DURING  the  two  years  of  cepted  as  the  laws  of  the  land  until  a  Con- 
excitement  over  the  present  gress  elected  in  an  orderly  fashion  legally 
disturbances  in  Mexico,  much  repeals  them.  The  "  Mexican  Congress" 
of  the  discussion,  especially  is  a  handpicked  legislature,  carefully  made 
in  the  saffron-hued  press,  has  up  in  great  part  of  adherents  of  the  Presi- 
solemnly  dealt  with  such  terms  as  "  Mexi-  dent  for  the  time  being.  Even  such  a 
can  Constitution/'  "  Mexican  Congress/'  Congress  sometimes  finds  the  courage  to 
"elections  in  Mexico,"  "Mexican  people."  assert  its  constitutional  rights  and  to  criti- 
We  hardly  realize  that  these  phrases,  used  cise  the  conduct  of  public  business.  AI- 
among  us  every  day,  have  a  different  sig-  most  invariably,  such  attempts  lead  to  the 
nification  in  Mexico;  t^ere,  they  are  sim-  breaking  up  of  Congress  by  armed  force,  or 
ply  part  of  an  old  stock  of  glittering  word-  to  the  arrest  of  the  outspoken  members,  and 
gems  which  for  a  century  have  adorned  the  their  torture,  court-martial,  or  murder, 
public  utterances  of  the  members  of  the  So  of  "elections."  By  a  "national  elec- 
Mexican  diplomatic  and  dictator  classes,  tion"  we  mean  a  free  choice  of  the  voters 
For  instance,  "the  Constitution"  is  to  us  a  in  all  the  states,  under  elaborate  precau- 
kind  of  political  Bible.  You  might  as  well  tions  to  protect  and  secure  an  honest  bal- 
criticise  Webster's  Dictionary  or  speak  lot  and  a  fair  count.  Such  an  "election" 
disrespectfully  of  "Hail  Columbia"  as  to  has  not  been  allowed  in  Mexico  more  than 
find  fault  with  the  Constitution.  To  us,  twice  in  the  ninety  years  of  the  Mexican 
it  is  an  electric-lighted  pharos,  illuminating  Republic  —  once  when  Arista  was  chosen 
mankind;  to  the  Mexican  mind  "the  Con-  President  in  1851  and  once  when  Madero 
stitution"  is  not  a  lighthouse  but  one  of  the  was  chosen  in  191 1.  The  Mexican  meth- 
medieval  roped  street-lamps,  dim,  uncertain  od  is  for  the  man  who  deems  himself  the 
and  made  chiefly  to  be  suspended.  head  of  the  State  to  ignore  an  election. 
How  many  heads  of  the  Mexican  Re-  The  dictator  reverses  it  by  main  force,  or 
public  have  felt  it  necessary  to  preserve  before  the  day  of  election  he  sends  out 
the  Constitution  by  putting  it  out  of  com-  secret  orders  to  the  Federal  authorities, 
mission!  Bustamante,  Santa  Anna,  Mir-  directing  them  to  return  such  votes  as  will 
amon,  Diaz, Huerta,  allhave  had  a  common  assure  the  election  of  "the  right  man." 
adoration  of  their  Constitution,  so  deep  Registries,  polls,  challenges,  prosecutions 
they  have  wanted  it  all  to  themselves.  The  of  illegal  voters,  removals  of  ballot-stuf- 
"  Mexican  Constitution"  is  always  what  it  fing  officials,  have  no  place  in  such  a  cut- 
means  to  that  man  on  horseback  who  has  and-dried  method. 

behind   him   enough   men   with   muskets         Of  course,  any  of  our  neighboring  repub- 

to  certify  that  he  understands  it.  lies  may  be  cursed  by  a  bad  government 

So   of    Congress.      By    that   word    we  without   the    United    States   intervening! 

mean  the  body  of  Senators  and   Repre-  The  Mexican  rulers  are  entitled  to  Abra- 

sentatives  which  makes  our  national  laws  ham  Lincoln's  famous    saying:    "If    you 

—  with  or  without  the  unwelcome  advice  of  like  that  kind  of  a  man,  that  is  the  kind  of 

the  President.     Once  made,  they  are  ac-  a  man  you  like."     We  can  live  cheerfully 
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CHURCH    AND    STATE,    THE  TWO 

THE  CATHEDRAL  (LEFT)  AND  THE  GOVERNMENT   PALACE  AT  GUADALAJARA,  ON  ADJOINING  SIDES  OF  THE   PLAZA, 


THE   TWO   MOST    POWERFUL    ELEMENTS 


in  the  United  States,  even  though  Mexico 
does  not  know  the  proper  meaning  of  con- 
stitution, congress,  or  election.  But  it  is 
an  added  snarl  if  we  allow  ourselves  to  be 
misled  by  fine  phrases.  Nor  can  a  na- 
tional policy  be  built  up  out  of  what  we 
think  the  Mexicans  think  and  still  less  out 
of  what  we  are  sure  they  ought  to  think. 
Woe  to  the  young  man  who  bases  his  hopes 
on  what  he  presumes  She  is  cogitating  — 
whereas  Her  cogitations  may  go  no  fur- 
ther than  how  to  get  even  with  the  girl 
who  filched  her  partner  away  at  the  dance 
last  night.  There  is  no  use,  least  of  all 
for  a  disturbed  country  like  Mexico,  in 
expecting  or  demanding  what  we  consider 
a  good  kind  of  government;  or  inferring 
that  the  Mexicans  comprehend  and  possess 
good  government  simply  because  they  use 
our  current  political  vocabulary. 

In  Mexico,  as  in  every  other  country, 
the  Government  is  made  up,  not  of  docu- 
ments or  words,  but  of  human  wills.  The 
Constitution  is  what  the  people  demand. 


But  who  are  the  people?  The  American 
People  is  easy  to  find;  it  includes  the 
English -Dutch- Swedish-German -French- 
Spanish- Irish -Welsh-  Scotch  -  Norwegian- 
Danish  -Austrian-  Hungarian  -Greek-  Bul- 
garian-Turkish races  which  inhabit  the 
United  States  of  America.  With  all  its 
mixture,  it  is  a  genuine  people  with  com- 
mon standards.  Anywhere  in  the  United 
States,  by  the  "people"  of  a  state  or  city 
we  mean  a  population  of  whom  about  one 
fifth  or  more  are  voters,  provided  with 
schools  accessible  to  every  child,  endowed 
with  libraries,  with  universities,  with  news- 
papers, with  free  political  societies  and 
organizations,  with  public  meetings,  with 
means  of  keeping  order.  American  demo- 
cratic government  gives  an  opportunity 
to  every  element  of  the  population  to  make 
its  wants  known. 

The  "Mexican  People"  is  something 
very  different;  a  group  of  human  beings, 
the  greater  part  of  whom  are  as  much  shut 
out  from  any  share  in  public  life  and  the 
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A  CHARACTERISTIC-GROUPING  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL  BUILDINGS  OF   EVERY  MEXICAN  CITY  THAT  IS  SIGNIFICANT  OF 
IN    THE    LIFE   OF   THE    COUNTRY 


activity  of  the  country  as  though  they 
lived  in  the  moon;  a  social  system  in  which 
not  more  than  one  family  in  fifty  has  any 
influence  upon  the  Government;  a  popular 
education  which  leaves  five  sixths  of  the 
population  illiterate.  It  is  this  compara- 
tively small  group  of  Mexican  people  who 
are  depriving  Secretary  Bryan  of  his  nights' 
rests.  To  understand  Mexico,  we  must  ac- 
cept some  crude  and  unwelcome  facts 
about  the  population  and  its  social  and 
political  make-up. 

Upon  this  question,  the  political  hand- 
books abound  in  such  arid  information  as: 
"  Mexico  is  the  fourth  largest  American 
Republic.  ...  A  population  (census 
of  iqio)  of  15,063,207  —  the  population  is 
of  Spanish  and  Indian  descent.  .  .  . 
Foreign  residents  number  57,000.  .  .  . 
Education  is  compulsory.  .  .  .  There 
were  more  than  1,000,000  pupils  in  at- 
tendance. There  is  also  a  national  library, 
an  academy  of  fine  arts,  and  other  academ- 
ies, museums,  and  learned  societies/'    Such 


figures  and  statements  tell  almost  nothing. 
The  critical  question  is,  what  kind  of  people 
are  those  fifteen  million?  They  are  several 
kinds,  for  throughout  the  land  live  side 
by  side  two  native  races  and  an  inter- 
mediate mixture,  besides  some  foreign 
elements.  About  a  fifth  of  the  people 
of  Mexico  call  themselves  Spanish  and 
perhaps  a  twentieth  are  really  without 
Indian  admixture.  A  third  of  the  popula- 
tion is  of  clear  native  American  stock; 
and  fully  half  the  people  have  both  Span- 
ish and  Indian  blood. 

The  pure  Indians  of  Mexico  include  a 
few  wild  tribes  which  have  not  yet  bowed 
the  knee  to  the  Spaniard,  such  as  the  Hui- 
chols,  the  Tarascas,  the  pigmy  Otomies, 
and  the  Mixes  in  their  ridge-climbing  log 
villages  with  such  Aztec  names  as  Ixcum- 
tepec  and  Huixquillucan.  Modern  investi- 
gators like  Starr  and  Lumholtz  think  they 
are  superior  to  the  mixed  race,  and  to 
many  whites.  Another  of  their  tribes  is 
the  Mayas  of  Yucatan,  perhaps  the  de- 
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A   MEXICAN    CATTLE    RANGE 

MUCH  OF  THE  WEALTH   OF  THE   LARGE   SEMI-ARID   PORTIONS  OF  MEXICO,    ESPECIALLY   IN   THE   NORTHEAST  AND 

ON    THE    CENTRAL    PLATEAU,    IS    IN    HIDES    AND    BEEF 

scendants  of  the  mysterious  Toltecs,  build-  now  landless  and  outlawed,  the  prey  of 

ers  of  the  stone  cities  and  temples  of  Copan  labor  agents  and  kidnappers, 

and  Mitla  and  Uxmal.     A  tribe  much  in  The  wild  tribes  are  no  part  of  the  Mexi- 

the  public  eye  just  now  is  the  Yaquis,  who  can   people   in   the   political   sense.     The 

have  long  plagued  the  Mexicans  and  are  so-called  civilized  Indians  are  the  children 


A    RAILROAD    BRIDGE    AND   TUNNEL   IN    COLIMA 

AN    EVIDENCE     OF    THE     EXTRAORDINARY     DIFFICULTIES    OF     PROVIDING    TRANSPORTATION     IN     MOUNTAINOUS 
MEXICO    AND   AN    ILLUSTRATION    OF   THE    LUXURIANT   TROPICAL    VEGETATION    OF    THE    SOUTHERN    STATES 
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PRIMITIVE    AGRICULTURE    IN    MEXICO 

THE  STRUGGLE  OF  THE  PEONS  TO  RECOVER  AND  MAINTAIN  THEIR  RIGHT  TO  SMALL  HOLDINGS  OF  LAND  IS  AT  THE 

ROOT  OF  MOST  OF  THE  MEXICAN  REVOLUTIONS 

of  the  Aztecs  whom  the  Spaniards  crushed  an  innocent  and  harmless  people;  they  have 

and  then  undertook  to  Christianize.     Most  behaved  themselves  with  great  propriety; 

observers,   during  the  last  four  hundred  they  are  the  most  courteous,  gentle,  and 

years,  have  found  them  mild  and  peaceful,  unoffending  creatures  in  existence/'    He 

Bullock,  in  1822,  thought  "they  seemed  liked  <;a  procession  consisting  of  several 
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MINES   AND   THE   MILITARY 

A  SMELTER  AT  SAN  CARLOS,  IN  THE  STATE  OF  TAMAULIPAS,  AND  FEDERAL  SOLDIERS  IN  THE  STREETS  TO  GUARD 
IT,  A  COMMON  EPISODE  IN  THE  HISTORY  OF  NATIVE  AND  FOREIGN  EXPLOITATION  OF  THE  MINES 
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BIRDSEYE    VIEW   OF   THE    BREAKWATER,    HARBOR, 

THE    PACIFIC  TERMINUS  OF  THE   TEHUANTEPEC   RAILROAD,  THAT  IS  OWNED     BY   THE    PEARSON   SYNDICATE,  THE 

OF  VERA  CRUZ 


thousand  Indians,  perfectly  clean,  or- 
derly, and  well-dressed/'  Their  chief 
fault  was  a  fondness  for  pulque,  and  the 
consequent  beating  of  their  wives.  Poin- 
sett, later  American  Minister  to  Mexico, 
called  them  "  sober,  industrious,  docile, 
ignorant,  and  superstitious."  The  Span- 
iards kept  them  down,  cheated  them,  shut 
them  into  their  villages.  Hence  they 
joined  in  the  Mexican  Revolution  a  cen- 
tury ago;  but  they  have  not  been  much 


better  off  under  a  republic  which  left  them 
in  ignorance  and  allowed  them  to  be 
oppressed  by  petty  officials  of  their  own 
race.  Those  who  have  known  them  best 
speak  highly  of  their  skill  in  weaving  and 
in  carving  in  stone  and  wood,  of  their 
respect  for  the  women  of  their  country,  of 
their  courteous  manners,  of  their  religious 
fervor,  of  their  endurance  as  soldiers  in 
every  war.  But  fighting  is  a  disagreeable 
task  to  them;  hence,  perhaps,  the  defeats 


AT    THE    PEARSON    REFINERY    AT   MINATITLAN 

WHERE  THE  GREAT  ENGLISH    SYNDICATE  IS  DEVELOPING  OIL  PROPERTIES  ON  THE  LINE  OF  THE  TEHUANTEPEC 
RAILROAD  WHICH  IT  REBUILT  IN  CONJUNCTION  WITH  THE  MEXICAN  GOVERNMENT 
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RAILROAD   YARDS,    AND   CITY  OF   SALINA  CRUZ 

LARGEST  BRITISH  INTEREST  IN  MEXICO,  THAT  OWNS,  ALSO,  IMMENSELY  VALUABLE  OIL  DEPOSITS  IN  THE  STATES 


AND  TAMAULIPAS 


by  the  Texans,  the  Americans,  and  the 
French.  And  their  religion  is  still  rather 
mixed.  God  the  Father  may  stand  upon 
an  altar  flanked  by  hollow  figures  of  Aztec 
gods,  filled  with  flowers.  They  are  polite 
and  hospitable  even  to  their  deities. 

In  Mexico  there  is  officially  no  distinc- 
tion of  races.  Indians  are  voters  and  may 
aspire  to  governorship  or  the  Presidency. 
Socially,  also,  there  is  little  prejudice 
against  color,  black  or  brown.     The  pure 


Indians  and  part  of  the  mixed  race  are 
hardly  to  be  distinguished  from  each  other. 
There  are  more  "  gente  de  razon"  — people 
who  can  think  —  in  the  mixed  race,  and 
its  members  are  inclined  to  look  on  them- 
selves as  Europeans.  Unfortunately  the 
outer  world  has  a  habit  of  accepting  that 
belief,  instead  of  realizing  that  Mexico 
is  inhabited  by  people  chiefly  of  native 
American  stock,  veneered  with  over-sea 
culture,  law,  and  political  methods,  but 


WAITING    FOR   SOMETHING   TO   HAPPEN 

MEXICANS  AND  AMERICANS    EXCHANGING    GREETINGS  ACROSS  THE    RIO  GRANDE,  THE    INTERNATIONAL  BOUND- 
ARY,  AT  EL  PASO,  TEXAS 
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Copyright  by  Underwood  &  Underwood 

A    FOREIGN    DEPARTMENT    STORE    IN    THE   CITY    OF    MEXICO 

MOST    OF    THE   DEPARTMENT  STORES   ARE   OWNED   BY   FRENCHMEN;  THE    HARDWARE    BUSINESS   IS   IN   THE   HANDS 
OF  THE  GERMANS;  THE  STREET  RAILWAYS  ARE  OWNED  BY  AMERICANS,  CANADIANS,   AND   ENGLISHMEN 


at  best  no  further  along  than  the  Indians 
of  the  far  West. 

For  the  various  degrees  of  race  mixture 
the  Mexicans  have  a  set  of  special  names. 
The  child  of  a  white  father  and  Indian 
mother  is  a  Mestizo.  The  few  children 
of  Negroes  and  Indians  are  Chinos  and 


Zambos.  The  mixed  race  has  taken  over 
from  the  pure  Indians  their  religious  fervor, 
their  dwellings  and  cookery,  and  a  kind 
of  downrightness  of  character.  From 
their  white  ancestors  they  take  a  pride  in 
the  race  which  is  only  partly  theirs,  their 
usual  language  —  many  Indians  know  no 
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other  —  their  Span- 
ish law,  civil  and 
criminal,  their  prin- 
ciple of  centralized 
government,  and 
their  political  im- 
patience and  intoler- 
ance which  leads  to 
dictatorship.  Here, 
if  anywhere,  is  the 
real  Mexican  people, 
in  the  mass  of  this 
population  of  the 
mixed  race  and  the 
more  enlightened 
Indians. 

In  reality  the  polit- 
ical people  of  Mexico 
are  the  whites,  who, 
though  only  a  tenth 
to  a  twentieth  of  the 
whole,  own  most  of 
the  property,  furnish 
most  of  the  business 


THE    FINEST  OFFICE    BUILDING    IN    MEXICO 


THE 


BUILDING     OF     THE     MUTUAL     LIFE 
COMPANY    OF    NEW   YORK 


INSURANCE 


and  professional  men,  and  take  to  them-  Upon  them,  as 

selves    most    of    the    significant    offices,  for   the  inarticulate 

These    people,    commonly    called    Gach-  responsibility  for   the  fearfully 

upinos  or  spur-bearers,  are  practically  all  ernment  of  Mexico. 

of  Spanish  blood;  few  white  families  go        Another  class  of  white    people    has    a 


back  to  other  Euro- 
pean or  American 
stocks.  Through  the 
history  of  the  Re- 
public they  have  oc- 
cupied most  of  the 
bishops'  chairs  and 
the  judges'  benches 
and  the  commanding 
generals'  tents  and 
the  presidents'  man- 
sions. They  have 
been  the  ambassa- 
dors and  the  trav- 
elers in  other  lands, 
who  make  such  an 
impression  of  Span- 
ish-American dignity 
and  intelligence. 
They  have  drafted 
the  constitutions, 
filled  congresses,  and 
plotted  intrigues 
and  revolutions, 
leaders  and  as  spokesmen 
low  classes,  is  the 
bad  gov- 
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EVIDENCES   OF    LARGE    FOREIGN    INTERESTS 


CHARACTERISTIC    GROUPING    OF    STREET    SIGNS    OF    MEXICAN,    ENGLISH,    AND    AMERICAN    CONCERNS    IN    ONE    OF 
THE    PRINCIPAL    BUSINESS    STREETS    OF   THE    CITY    OF    MEXICO 
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PANORAMA   OF   THE   CITY   OF   MEXICO 

PHOTOGRAPHED  FROM  THE  ROOF  OF  THE  CATHEDRAL.  MEXICO  IS  A  MODERN  CITY  AND  CONTAINS  SOME 
OF  THE  MOST  MAGNIFICENT  PUBLIC  BUILDINGS  IN  THE  WORLD.  IT  IS  SITUATED  ON  A  PLATEAU  7,000  FEET 
ABOVE   SEA   LEVEL  AND  IS  SURROUNDED   BY   MOUNTAINS 


share  in  these  complications:  it  is  the 
foreigners,  American,  Spanish,  English, 
French,  German,  and  all  the  rest,  most 
of  whom  have  come  into  Mexico  as  tem- 
porary residents,  for  few  born  outside 
of    Mexico    are    willing    to    make    their 


homes  where  thousands  of  the  best  in- 
habitants have  fled  to  save  their  lives. 
Business  men  of  all  kinds  have  gathered 
in  Mexico,  many  of  them  making  a  hard- 
earned  living  out  of  building  up  the  coun- 
try, opening  railroads  and  trolley  lines, 


THE   NATIONAL    PALACE 

THE  SEAT  OF  THE  MEXICAN  GOVERNMENT,  THAT  CONTAINS  THE  NATIONAL  EXECUTIVE  OFFICES    AND   THAT    HAS 
BEEN   THE  SCENE   OF  MANY  OF  THE   MOST  STRIKING   EVENTS   IN   THE    RECENT  HISTORY  OF  MEXICO 
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developing  mines  and  cotton  mills  and 
fruit  plantations.  Some  have  been  leagued 
with  Diaz,  the  despot  of  the  last  thirty 
years,  in  exploiting  the  country  by  sub- 
sidies and  concessions  and  special  arrange- 
ments and  privileges.  Those  people  all 
want  a  "strong  man"  at  the  head  of  the 
Government.  All  the  foreigners  expect 
a  high  rate  of  profit  because  of  the  risks  of 
the  situation.  Considering  that  the  ut- 
most efforts  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment have  not  been  able  as  yet  to  destroy 


ment,  which  for  a  long  time  worked  against 
good  government,  has  now  a  less  visible 
influence.  The  Church  for  half  a  century 
opposed  every  government  which  threat- 
ened to  lay  hands  on  the  Church  lands, 
After  these  lands  were  seized  by  the 
Government,  about  1870,  the  Church  lost 
part  of  its  political  power,  though  there  is 
always  a  Clerical  Party.  Still,  that  party 
is  bound  to  prefer  order  and  security  and 
would  presumably  adapt  itself  to  a  peace- 
ful republic  which  seemed  to  keep  down 


THE    PALACE    OF    CHAPULTEPEC 

THE  SUMMER  RESIDENCE  OF  THE  MEXICAN  PRESIDENTS,  SITUATED  ABOUT  THREE  MILES  SOUTHWEST  OF 
THE  CITY  OF  MEXICO.  IT  WAS  FORTIFIED  DURING  THE  WAR  WITH  THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  WAS  STORMED  IN 
1847   BY  THE  AMERICANS   UNDER  GENERAL   PILLOW 


monopolies,  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  the 
Mexican  Government  is  able  to  control 
these  Frankensteins  which  it  has  created, 
or  that  they  do  not  make  every  effort  to 
control  the  Administration. 

According  to  the  standards  of  Tam- 
many, Mexico  has  a  first  class  government 
in  which  the  organization  has  the  great 
advantage  of  being  able  to  silence  those 
"cursed  reformers/'  whenever  the  majority 
of  the  people  seems  against  it.  How  far 
the  Mexicans  could  govern  themselves  is 
a  problem,  because  every  effort  at  self- 
government  for  nearly  a  hundred  years 
has  been  broken  up,  either  by  the  dictator 
of  the  moment  or  by  somebody  who 
wants  to  be  the  next  despot.     One  ele- 


the  brigands  and  would  not  meddle    too 
much  with  education. 

The  world  has  been  shocked  many  times 
by  savage  acts  of  cruelty  by  Mexican 
soldiers  and  officials.  Ever  since  the 
first  revolution  against  Spain,  in  18 10, 
the  local  political  theory  has  been  that 
anybody  who  takes  up  arms  against  the 
established  Government  is  a  convicted 
traitor,  who  may  be  shot  in  cold  blood. 
The  revolutionists  apply  this  vengeful 
theory  to  the  governmental  troops;  and 
the  massacre  of  helpless  prisoners  of  war 
goes  on  from  decade  to  decade.  The 
same  principle  was  applied  to  the  Texans 
in  1836,  when  by  the  direct  orders  of 
General  Santa  Anna  the  Goliad  prisoners 
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THE    MOST    EFFICIENT   SOLDIERS    IN    MEXICO 

A  SQUADRON  OF   RURALES,  THE  EXCELLENTLY   EQUIPPED,   MOUNTED,   AND  DRILLED   RURAL   POLICE  THAT   WERE 
ORGANIZED  UNDER  PRESIDENT  DIAZ  TO  MAINTAIN  ORDER  THROUGHOUT  THE  COUNTRY 


were  murdered.  It  was  applied  to  Ameri- 
cans wounded  on  the  battlefields  in  1846. 
It  is  a  hateful,  national  vice,  more  hideous 
because  with  it  goes  often  the  practice  of 
torturing  criminals  and  political  suspects. 
Millions  of  people  believe  that    President 


Madero  and  his  friends  went  through  that 
awful  experience,  on  the  order  of  Huerta, 
a  former  friend  and  supporter.  Occu- 
pants of  state  prisons  in  the  United  States 
know  too  much  of  the  lash  and  the  dark 
cell;  but  we  have  never  come  to  the  point 


REVOLUTIONISTS   ARMED   WITH   MACHINE   GUNS 
A    BATTERY    IN    THE    SERVICE    OF   THE    CONSTITUTIONALISTS    UNDER   GENERAL   VENUSTIANO   CARRANZA 
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in  this  country  where  an  aspirant  for 
the  Presidency  reached  his  purpose  by 
killing  his  predecessor. 

Another  discouraging  thing  in  Mexico 
is  the  national  institution  of  peonage, 
which  at  its  worst  is  practically  slavery. 
The  system  is  simple:  a  peasant  or  work- 
man or  miner  is  in  your  debt,  or  if  not,  you 
get  him  into  debt;  then  he  is  bound  to 
work  for  you  until  he  extinguishes  his 
obligation,  you  furnishing  him  supplies, 
keeping  the  books,  charging  him  interest, 


is  only  fifty  years  since  similar  serfs  were 
freed  in  Russia. 

So  far  as  the  make-up  of  their  Govern- 
ment goes,  the  Mexicans  have  followed  the 
Spaniards  in  what  ought  to  be  an  efficient 
scheme.  The  President  appoints  the  state 
governors,  and  the  jefe  politico  —  sheriff, 
magistrate,  general  utility  man.  In  inter- 
vals of  no  revolution,  like  Diaz's  thirty- 
year  reign,  this  is  effective;  and  Diaz's 
invention  of  the  rurales,  or  state  mounted 
police,  was  an  inspiration  of  genius.     He 
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A    GATHERING    OF    REVOLUTIONISTS 

THEY  ARE  NEARLY  ALWAYS   BETTER  MOUNTED  AND  ARMED  THAN  THE   FEDERALS 


and  seeing  to  it  that  he  never  gets  out  of 
debt !  An  American  journalist,  three  years 
ago,  declared  that  he  had  seen  men, 
women,  and  children  carried  by  force  into 
poisonous  lands  and  there  kept  at  miser- 
able labor  until  they  died  of  overwork  and 
abuse.  Other  travelers  agree  that  in 
Yucatan  there  are  haciendas  which  are 
mere  slave-driving  camps,  where,  of  every 
hundred  new  victims,  from  a  half  to  nine 
tenths  will  not  be  living  at  the  end 
of  the  year.  It  is  an  iniquity  —  yet 
there  are  modern  people  who  have 
purged  themselves  of  like  iniquities; 
and  it  is  not  beyond  hope  in  Mexico.     It 


enlisted  the  bandits  and  paid  them  well  to 
be  violent  for  him  alone.  He  even  ap- 
pointed notorious  leaders  of  robber  bands 
as  governors  of  states.  He  encouraged 
railroads,  thinking  to  have  the  means  of 
centralizing  troops.  He  had  money  to 
pay  his  soldiers.  He  was  the  example  of 
the  Strong  Man  —  admired  throughout 
the  world  for  his  skill  in  keeping  order. 
Yet  his  elaborate  machinery  broke  down  at 
last;  like  most  despots  he  discovered  that 
no  matter  how  many  heads  were  cut  off, 
men  with  tongues  will  still  arise.  The 
strong  man  in  the  end  was  weaker  than 
his   people.    The  whole   combination  of 
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WAITING    FOR   NEWS    OF   THE    REVOLUTION 

A    CROWD    IN    THE    CITY    OF    MEXICO 


foreign  capitalists,  wealthy  Mexicans,  and  the   only  form  of  good   government   for 

military  guards  collapsed;  and  there  is  no  his  countrymen. 

reason  to  suppose  that  a  dictator  will  soon  One  department  of  the  Mexican  Govern- 

appear,  competent  to  rule  by  virtue  of  that  ment  is  always  in  action,  and  that  is  the 

will  of  the  few  which  Huerta   considers  borrowing  office.     In  1824  the  new  Repub- 


EXHORTING   A    CROWD   OF   MEXICANS   TO    KEEP   THE    PEACE 

JESUS  CANAEDA,  ONE  OF  THE  WEALTHIEST  CITIZENS  OF  MEXICO,   ENTREATING  THE   PEOPLE  OF  AMECA,   IN  THE 

STATE    OF   JALISCO.   TO    REFRAIN    FROM    REVOLUTION 
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lie  borrowed  $16,000,000  —  that  is,  it 
issued  sixteen  millions  of  bonds  at  5  per 
cent,  and  received  less  than  six  millions 
in  cash.  The  interest  was  paid  for  only 
three  years,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether 
the  principal  was  ever  paid  on  any  terms. 
Nevertheless,  Mexican  bonds  have  been 
floated  in  England,  France,  and  the  United 
States,  and  the  Republic  admits  a  debt  of 
something  more  than  $200,000,000  silver. 
This  is  a  heavy  load  for  a  struggling  repub- 
lic —  and  could  be  lifted  only  by  taxation 
which  would  provoke  another  revolution. 


lished  Mexican  Administration  for  the 
destruction  and  anarchy  of  the  last  two 
years.  The  money  is  not  there  to  pay 
the  just  demands  —  and  unjust  ones  al- 
ways crowd  into  the  company.  Shifts, 
evasions,  denials,  promises,  conventions 
and  arbitrations  not  carried  out,  are  des- 
tructive of  national  self-respect.  Yet  so 
long  as  the  claims  are  not  adjusted,  foreign 
nations  will  have  what  in  effect  is  an  over- 
due mortgage  on  the  whole  country. 

What  is  the  hope  from  education?     No- 
body knows,   because  the  thing  has  not 


YAQUI    SOLDIERS    IN    CAMP 

THE   COMMISSARIAT   OF   THE   MEXICAN    ARMY   IS   LARGELY   SUPPLIED    BY   THE   WOMEN   WHO   FOLLOW  THEIR   HUS- 
BANDS   ON    THEIR    CAMPAIGNS.       THEY    FORAGE    FOR    FOOD    AND    ACT    AS    CAMP    COOKS 


No  Latin-American  state  has  been  more 
exasperating  in  the  matter  of  claims  than 
Mexico.  Before  the  new  Government 
was  recognized  by  the  United  States  in 
1823,  complaints  began  of  the  aggressions 
on  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  Americans. 
It  is  true  that  they  took  a  risk  in  entering 
such  a  disturbed  country,  and  that  they 
claimed  a  protection  from  the  Mexican 
Government  which  Mexicans  could  not 
obtain.  But  it  is  a  mark  of  a  weak  and 
inept  government  that  it  cannot  restrain 
either  bandits  or  officials  from  preying 
on  foreigners.  Heaven  only  knows  what 
sums  will  be  demanded  of  the  next  estab- 


been  tried.  The  Spanish  schools  were 
few  and  poor  —  though  there  was  pro- 
vision for  higher  education  and  scientific 
institutes.  The  Republic  never  organized 
a  system  of  education  till  after  1870- 
and  their  effect  is  not  yet  visible.  Some 
recent  visitors,  among  them  Gadow,  have 
found  schools  and  schoolmasters;  but  even 
the  alleged  million  of  school  children  are, 
in  proportion  to  the  population,  only  a 
third  of  the  number  in  the  United  States; 
and  large  areas  get  no  schooling  at  all. 
The  normal  schools  may  in  the  end  teach 
the  teachers;  but  in  our  day  the  Republic 
must  carry  the  burden  of  ignorance. 
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GUANAJUATO,  THE  CENTRE  OF  THE  MINING  INDUSTRY 

THE  VETA  MADRE  MINE  IN  THIS  REGION  HAS  BEEN  WORKED  FOR   THREE    HUNDRED   YEARS    AND    HAS    PRODUCEU 

$2  52,000,000    IN    SILVER 

With  all  these  drawbacks,  the  cure  for  pulled  out  of  similar  conditions.  Bui 
popular  government  in  Mexico  is  not  there  is  little  reason  to  expect  betterment 
hopeless.     Chili  and  the  Argentine  have     from  the  present  dominant  class  in  Mexico 


THE   VIGA   CANAL,    NEAR  MEXICO   CITY 

ONE  OF  THE  FEW  STRETCHES  OF  WATER  THAT  CAN  BE  USED  FOR  TRANSPORTATION.    THERE  ARE  FEW  NAVIGABLE 

RIVERS    IN    MEXICO 
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—  the  Spanish  with  the  alliance  of  part  from  outside?  The  United  States  has 
of  the  mixed  race.  They  have  had  a  some  race  troubles  of  its  own;  a  Negro 
century  of  trial,  with  control  of  the  writ-  question,  a  Japanese  question,  a  Philippine 
ten  Constitution,  of  the  courts,  of  Con-  question,  any  day  a  Cuban  question, 
gress,  of  the  army,  of  the  executive.  Not  Where  is  the  money  and  the  energy  to  do 
once  has  the  under  stratum  risen  in  revolt  for  Mexico  what  the  people  of  Mexico 
against  them.  They  have  had  birth,  cannot  do  for  themselves?  On  their  side 
learning,  responsibility,  knowledge  of  other  they  fear  the  United  States  and  would 
countries,  experience  in  government,  they  fight  to  the  death  for  the  privilege  of  ill 
have  had  and  have  repudiated  a  dozen  governing  themselves, 
dictators,  yet  cannot  hold  together  to  "You  Americans  will  annex  us  with 
protect  themselves.  A  free  Mexico  must  dollars.  I  feel  it,  I  know  it,"  said  a 
go  deeper  down  —  must  set  the  peon  at  Mexican  gentleman  thirty  years  ago. 
liberty,  offer  rewards  to  his  thrift,  try  to  But  he  added  that  every  Mexican  would 
bring  up  the  average  of  the  whole  popula-  resist.  Conquest  and  military  occupa- 
tion. One-man  power  is  a  kind  of  politi-  tion  of  an  unwilling  people,  who  know 
cal  drug  habit,  requiring  dose  after  dose,  neither  the  English  language  nor  American 
and  in  the  end  the  patient  goes  to  pieces.  law,  would  be  rather  an  unfortunate  way 
What  is  the  remedy  for  the  confessed  of  teaching  the  Mexicans  the  wondrous 
ills    of    Mexico?     Can    redemption    come  art  of  self-government. 
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THE    DRAMATIC    STORY    OF    MEXICO'S    MINES    AND    OIL,    AND    OF    THE    CONFLICT    OF 

INTERNATIONAL    INTERESTS    IN    THEM  —  "THE    STOREHOUSE    OF   THE    WORLD" 

CHIEFLY   OWNED   BY  CITIZENS   OF   OTHER   LANDS  —  OUR  STAKE   IN    MEXICO 

BY 

JAMES  MIDDLETON 

NE  of  the  last  public  appear-""  This  little  episode  explains  many  things, 
ances  of  President  Porfirio  It  shows  in  particular  why  Americans, 
Diaz  was  as  a  visitor  to  the  and  not  Mexicans,  have  had  most  to  do  in 
great  electric-power  plant  "opening  up"  the  Republic.  If  Mexicans 
which  American  engineers  cannot  be  trusted  by  their  own  President 
were  building  at  the  falls  of  Necaxa,  in  the  in  so  comparatively  simple  a  task  as  run- 
state  of  Puebla.  An  ordinary  working  ning  an  elevator,  it  is  hardly  likely  that 
elevator,  descending  a  gorge  seven  hun-  they  will  undertake  the  work  of  building 
dred  feet  deep,  was  the  one  method  of  railroads,  installing  modern  mining  sys- 
transit  to  the  field  of  operations.  The  terns,  equipping  street  railways,  and  con- 
President's  hosts  invited  President  Diaz  structing  electric  lighting  and  power  plants. 
to  enter  and  make  the  descent.  The  griz-  While  the  educated  Mexicans  have  been 
zled  victor  of  a  hundred  battles  gazed  busy  making  political  speeches  in  high  hats 
down  the  cliff  and  then  looked  hesitatingly  and  frock  coats,  foreign  capitalists,  Ameri- 
at  his  entertainers.  can   and    European,    have   quietly   taken 

'*  Is  the  man  running  this  elevator  a  possession  of  their  country. 
Mexican  or  an  American?  "  he  asked.  The  wealth  of  Mexico  has  always  been  its 
"He  is  an  American,  Mr.  President."  blessing  and  likewise  its  misfortune.  The 
"Very  well,  then,  I  will  go  down."  Republic  to  the  south  of  us  has  the  fatal 
And  he  made  the  descent  in  complete  gift  of  riches.  Its  gold  led  to  the  dest rue- 
contentment  and  security.  tion  of  the  old  Aztec  empire;  its  minerals 
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and  its  other  sources  of  wealth  have  ulti-  square  miles  of  territory;  but  sovereignty 
mately  brought  about  the  present  trou-  of  a  distracted  kind,  is  about  all  it  does 
bles.  Just  how  rich  Mexico  is  no  one  maintain.  The  country  in  reality  belongs 
knows,  for  only  small  sections,  here  and  to  outsiders  —  to  people  who  have  never 
there,  have  been  made  available.  Its  seen  it  or  visit  it  only  occasionally.  It  is 
gold  and  silver  mines  are  the  resources  probably  the  most  remarkable  case  of 
that  have  chiefly  attracted  the  popular  absentee  landlordism  in  history.  The 
imagination.  Four  hundred  years  of  in-  Mexicans  can  play  at  war  and  revolution 
cessant  working  have  merely  scratched  in  their  own  country  and  do  little  harm  to 
their  treasures.  Mines  opened  up  by  the  anything  they  actually  own  themselves, 
immediate  successors  of  Cortez  are  still  They  can  tear  up  railroads,  burn  bridges, 
yielding  large  returns  every  year.  Mexico  flood  the  mines,  destroy  factories  and  mer- 
has  produced  one  third  of  all  the  silver  cantile  establishments  and  yet  harm  Mexi- 
there  is  in  the  world  at  the  present  mo-  cans  very  little  —  at  least  directly.  Out- 
ment.  These  mines,  however,  as  well  as  side  of  the  baronial  families  that  hold 
those  that  yield  copper,  lead,  zinc,  quick-  enormous  tracts  of  land  —  for  the  most 
silver,  antimony,  iron,  and  other  metals,  part  undeveloped  —  and  a  small  minority 
are  only  the  more  obvious,  more  glittering  of  the  mercantile  and  educated  classes,  the 
storehouses  of  wealth.  Mexico  has  enor-  average  Mexican  citizen  is  an  Indian,  either 
mous  stretches  of  agricultural  land  await-  of  pure  blood  or  a  half-breed,  whose  capital 
ing  only  the  intelligent  and  industrious  consists  of  a  pair  of  cotton  trousers,  a 
settler.  Millions  of  acres,  with  the  great  cotton  shirt,  a  gaudy  blanket  thrown  over 
American  market  at  their  doors,  are  ideally  his  shoulder,  and  an  adobe  hut  into  which 
adapted  to  cattle  and  sheep  grazing.  Great  he  huddles  his  wife  and  children.  The 
stretches  of  forests  contain  not  only  pine,  authorities  differ  as  to  the  proportion  be- 
oak,  and  other  ordinary  construction  tween  these  two  classes;  the  illiterates, 
timber,  but  the  finest  hard  woods  that  however,  probably  represent  not  far  from 
grow  only  in  hot  climates  —  mahogany,  10,000,000  of  the  total  15,000,000. 
rosewood,  and  other  varieties.  Mexico's 
oil  resources,  so  far  hardly  tapped,  may 
ultimately  make  the  Republic  the  world's  Whatever  the  average  Mexican  does, 
greatest  producer.  Man  has  also  added  he  touches  elbows  with  the  capitalistic 
largely  to  its  wealth.  Mexico  has  more  foreigner.  On  a  railroad  journey  he  rides  in 
railroads  than  any  other  Spanish-American  an  American  train,  hauled  by  an  American 
country;  its  large  cities  contain  well  de-  locomotive.  In  every  large  town  he  rides 
veloped  street  railway  systems,  electric  in  an  American  trolley  car;  if  he  can  read, 
lighting  and  power  plants.  From  the  gold  he  does  so  frequently  under  electric  lights 
and  silver  that  lie  concealed  in  its  great  or  gas  installed  by  foreign  capital.  The 
Cordilleras  to  the  chicle  trees  that  furnish  oil  for  his  lamps  and  other  purposes  comes 
the  United  States  its  regular  supply  of  from  his  own  country,  but  it  is  owned  and 
chewing  gum,  nearly  every  province  in  the  pumped  out  by  American  or  English  enter- 
Republic  contains  resources  that  tempt  prise.  He  deposits  his  money,  when  he 
the  cupidity  of  the  outside  world.  has  any,  usually  in  banks  which  are  owned 

by    foreigners,    particularly     Frenchmen. 

MEX.CO    RICH,    MEX.CANS    POOR  ^   ^   Mexican   seflora   gQes   shopping. 

But  though  Mexico  is  very  rich,  Mexi-  she   makes    her   purchases    usually    at    a 

cans  are  very  poor.     This  is  the  one  con-  French  department  store.     She  buys  her 

spicuous    fact    that    so    largely    explains  household  supplies  in  many  cases  from  a 

existing  conditions.     Here  we  have  fifteen  grocery-shop   kept   by   a   Spaniard.     The 

million  people,  placed  in  what  Humboldt  head  of  the  household,  looking  for  strong 

called  the  "storehouse  of  the  world,"  and  drink,    commonly    resorts     to    a    cantina 

really  enjoying  little   access   to  it.     The  managed  by  a   Spaniard.     The   Mexican 

Republic  of  Mexico  nominally  maintains  buys  his  hardware  and  his  cutlery  at  shops 

sovereignty  over  several  hundred  thousand  controlled  by  Germans.     Even  the  great- 
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est  sources  of  the  nation's  wealth,  the 
mines,  have  practically  passed  out  of  the 
hands  of  Mexicans.  The  Mexican  miner 
of  the  present  time  is  a  man  who  works  as 
a  day  laborer  in  mines  or  smelters  con- 
trolled by  foreigners.  A  recent  exhibit 
shows  that  Mexicans  own  more  than  for- 
eigners only  in  houses,  lands  and  live  stock, 
breweries  and  small  retail  stores.     They 


replies,  the  question  is  not  readily  an- 
swerable. The  figures  range  all  the  way 
from  $500,000,000  to  $1,000,000,000.  One 
difficulty  is  that  many  of  the  largest  invest- 
ments cannot  be  assigned  to  any  one  na- 
tion —  they  are  rather  international  in 
character.  This  is  true  of  the  largest  in- 
vestment of  all,  the  railroads.  The  casual 
traveler  in  Mexico  at  once  puts  down  the 


THE    CAUSE    OF    MUCH    OF    MEXICO  S    TROUBLE 

THE     FOREIGN     CONCESSIONS     THAT     PRESIDENT   WILSON     HAS     DESCRIBED     AS     THE 

INTERNATIONAL    COMPLICATIONS    IN    MEXICAN    AFFAIRS 


ROOT     OF     MOST    OF    THE 


also  control  the  theatrical  business  —  the 
American  theatrical  syndicate,  for  some 
reason  or  other,  not  yet  having  invaded 
this  particular  field. 

AMERICAN    STAKE    THE    LARGEST 

The  largest  financial  stake  in  Mexico, 
therefore,  is  not  Mexican  at  all,  but  foreign. 
And  of  this  foreign  interest,  the  largest  part 
is  American.  On  this  subject  statistics 
are  numerous  but  confusing,  Judging 
from  the  attempts  that  several  authorities 
have  made  to  answer  the  question,  "What 
is  the  amount  of  American  investments  in 
Mexico/'  and  the  conflicting  nature  of  the 


railroads  as  American  investments.  With 
a  few  exceptions  Americans  built  them  all. 
They  are  American  in  engineering  and 
construction.  The  rolling  stock  is  Ameri- 
can; one  rides  in  "cars"  and  not  in  "car- 
riages," spends  the  night  in  "  sleepers,"  not 
in  "wagon-lits."  The  presidents  and 
nearly  all  the  executive  officers  are  Ameri- 
cans, and  the  American  Negro  still  main- 
tains his  empire  as  Pullman  porter.  Up  to 
within  a  few  years  ago,  practically  all  the 
engineers,  conductors,  and  trainmen  were 
Americans.  Yet,  when  things  are  analyzed 
more  in  detail,  Europeans  are  the  largest 
holders  of  Mexican  railroad  securities. 
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But,  whatever  the  actual  facts  of  invest-  the  Tampico  region   seemed  to  be  fairly 

ment  may  be,  the  people  who  are  doing  reeking  with  it. 

the  work  of  "opening  up"  Mexico  every-  The  possible  exhaustion  of  oil  supplies 

where   are   mainly   Americans.     Mexican  is  a  ghost  that  haunts  the  industrial  world 

commerce  with  the  United    States,   like-  to-day.     It  is  no  secret  that  the  Standard 

wise,  enormously  exceeds  that  with  any  Oil  Company,  a  few  years  go,  was  almost 

other  foreign  nation;  the  tables  of  trade  in  a  panic  over  the  rapidly  diminishing 

statistics,   indeed,   show  that   the  United  product  of  its  oil  fields  and  that  the  dis- 

States  imports  and  exports  more  articles  covery  of  oil  in  California,  Oklahoma,  and 

than  all  the  rest  of  the  world  combined,  other  places  saved  it  from  actual  embar- 

Industrially    and    financially    considered,  rassment.    It  is  not  strange,  therefore,  that 

the  real  capital  of  Mexico  is  not  Mexico  these  Mexican  disclosures  caused  a  sensa- 

City,   but   New   York.  tion.     From  surface  indications,  the  Mexi- 
can supply  seemed  inexhaustible;  and  there 

THE    STORY   OF    MEXICAN    OIL  „mm      \i\         r              u    *         u      e                  *u 

were  plenty  or  prophets  who  foresaw  the 
The  extent  to  which  the  great  capitalis-  day  when  these  new  gushers  would  supply 
tic  nations  are  drawing  upon  Mexico's  the  larger  part  of  the  world.  The  Waters- 
resources  is  best  illustrated  in  the  recent  Pierce  Company,  of  Texas,  which  for  many 
exploitation  of  the  oil  fields.  For  un-  years  had  done  a  large  oil  business  in 
numbered  ages  a  pool  of  oil,  several  feet  in  Mexico,  began  increasing  it.  By  way 
circumference,  had  existed  near  the  Rio  of  the  Mexican  National  Railways  —  which 
Soto  la  Marina,  about  twenty  miles  west  began  burning  oil  in  their  own  locomotives 
of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  In  numerous  areas  — it  poured  in  large  quantities  into  the 
from  this  point  down thecoast, almost  asfar  market.  In  a  year  or  two  the  business  of 
as  Yucatan,  oil  had  been  seeping  through  the  refining  Mexican  oil  was  largely  in  the 
ground.  The  Aztecs  used  the  bitumen  and  Waters-Pierce  hands.  And  coincidently  the 
asphalt  mingled  with  this  petroleum  as  a  production  of  the  Mexican  fields  increased, 
cement  in  building  their  temples  and  in  In  1900,  Mexico  produced  practically  no 
calking  their  canoes.  They  burned  the  oil  at  all —  now  it  stands  next  to  Russia 
petroleum  in  the  vestal  fires  they  con-  and  the  United  States, 
stantly  maintained  before  their  altars. 
Their  Spanish  successors,  however,  found 
no  practical  use  for  it.  The  oil  was  wasted  The  Waters-Pierce  Company  had  hardly 
by  evaporation  as  quickly  as  it  seeped  entrenched  itself  when  a  new  competitor 
through  the  ground,  and  such  kerosene  appeared.  American  and  English  capital 
as  the  Mexicans  used  they  imported  from  now  proceeded  to  contest  the  field.  The 
the  United  States.  English  contracting  firm  of  S.  Pearson  & 
But  about  thirteen  years  ago  an  enter-  Son,  Limited,  had  already  done  a  large 
prising  gentleman  from  Los  Angeles,  Mr.  amount  of  work  in  Mexico.  Its  head,  Sir 
Edward  L.  Doheny,  visited  these  oil  fields.  Weetman  Dickinson  Pearson,  was  well 
The  Mexican  Oil  Company,  a  corporation  known  in  the  United  States.  Many  years 
made  up  largely  of  Los  Angeles  men,  was  ago  he  had  started  to  build  a  tunnel  under 
the  result;  it  leased  land  and  obtained  the  Hudson  River,  connecting  Hoboken 
subsoil  rights  from  Mexican  farmers,  and  with  Christopher  Street,  Manhattan.  He 
soon  was  making  money.  The  oil  at  first  did  a  considerable  amount  of  work,  until 
was  not  of  an  especially  high  quality,  but  his  money  gave  out,  and  the  tunnel, 
was  useful  for  fuel,  especially  on  railroads,  abandoned  as  a  hopeless  task,  filled  with 
Higher  grades,  suitable  for  lighting,  how-  water.  Several  years  afterward,  Mr. 
ever,  soon  made  their  appearance.  The  William  G.  McAdoo,  now  Secretary  of  the 
market  was  right  there  in  Mexico;  pe-  Treasury  in  President  Wilson's  Cabinet, 
troleum,  because  it  had  to  be  imported  from  came  along,  finished  this  Pearson  tunnel, 
the  United  States,  was  selling  at  extrava-  and  built  several  others.  That  Sir  Weet- 
gant  prices.  The  news  of  the  new  oil  man  did  not  fail  for  lack  of  engineering  skill, 
fields  spread  rapidly;  the  whole  coast  in  however,  was  made  manifest  a  few  years 
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ago,  when  he  built  two  tunnels  under  the  sources,  and  its  insignificance  as  a  naval 
East  River  for  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  power,  acquired  a  new  importance.  Lord 
This  firm  also  has  done  a  large  amount  of  Cowdray  obtained  large  concessions  from 
harbor  and  dock  work  in  England,  the  Far  President  Diaz,  not  only  for  oil  but  for 
East,  and  especially  in  Brazil.  pipe  lines  and  railroads.  These  conces- 
About  1896,  it  made  its  first  appearance  sions  gave  him  one  great  advantage  over 
in  Mexico,  in  the  days  when  Porfirio  Diaz  his  competitors,  in  that  they  exempted  him 
was  most  powerful.  In  fulfilment  of  a  from  local  taxation  and  also  from  export 
long-standing  ambition,  Mexico  had  sub-  duties  on  his  product.  In  an  "oil  war"  with 
sidized  the  building  of  a  railroad  across  the  Americans  and  others,  such  as  seemed 
isthmus  of  Tehuantepec,  connecting  the  inevitable,  the  English  company's  exemp- 
ports  of  Puerto  Mexico  and  Salina  Cruz,  tions  would  probably  give  it  a  complete 
This  road  was  poorly  built  and  a  failure,  monopoly.  Before  the  Mexican  Congress 
Sir  Weetman  Pearson,  with  the  Mexican  ratified  these  privileges,  however,  disaster 
Government  as  an  equal  partner,  under-  befell  Diaz.  Nevertheless,  Lord  Cowdray 
took  to  rebuild  the  line,  an  operation  that  began  refining  on  a  large  scale  and  entered 
brought  him  into  close  association  with  the  Mexican  market,  where  a  fierce  price- 
President  Diaz.  The  two  men  became  cutting  war  took  place  between  the  English 
warm  personal  friends.  A  few  years  after-  and  American  companies.  In  this  struggle 
ward  Sir  Weetman  undertook  certain  Lord  Cowdray  has  apparently  gained  the 
governmental  contracts  in  the  harbor  of  upper  hand.  The  latest  statistics  show 
Tampico.  But  the  able  Englishman  saw  that  his  company  controls  58  per  cent,  of 
more  in  this  section  than  the  particular  the  oil  output  of  Mexico, 
work  in  which  he  was  engaged.     Tampico 

.,                .            r    +u                     -i    •     j    „+  MADERO    FAVORABLE    TO   AMERICANS 

was    the  centre  of  the  new  oil  industry 

and  thousands  of  barrels  a  day  were  being  The  overthrowing  of  Diaz  apparently 
shipped  by  boat  and  rail  to  all  accessible  promised  better  things  for  the  Waters- 
parts  of  Mexico.  Pierce  Company,  for  the  Madera  interest 
Rumor  has  busied  itself  pretty  gener-  was  favorable  to  the  Americans  rather  than 
ously  with  the  events  that  now  rapidly  to  Lord  Cowdray.  Senor  Moheno,  at 
followed.  Some  newspaper  historians  find  this  writing  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  in 
in  the  oil  situation  an  explanation  of  the  the  Huerta  Cabinet,  made  a  remarkable 
recent  political  embroilment  of  Mexico,  speech  in  the  Mexican  Congress  last 
According  to  this  view  the  oil  of  Tampico  summer.  On  this  occasion  Senor  Moheno 
caused  the  Madero  revolution  against  introduced  a  bill  which  provided  for  the 
Diaz,  the  Huerta  uprising  against  Madero,  acquisition,  by  the  Mexican  Government, 
and  came  near  disturbing  the  friendly  rela-  of  all  the  oil  lands  of  Mexico  and  their 
tions  between  England  and  the  United  exploitation  as  a  governmental  monopoly. 
States.  One  or  two  facts  at  "least  stand  His  plea  was  that  foreign  management  not 
out  plainly  enough.  One  is  that  President  only  meant  excessive  prices  to  Mexicans 
Diaz  had  acquired  a  dislike  for  the  Waters-  but  introduced  a  disturbing  element  into 
Pierce  Corporation.  An  explanation  is  Mexican  politics.  The  oil  interests,  said 
that  the  Americans  were  charging  Mexi-  the  present  Minister,  had  supported  the 
cans  excessive  prices  for  oil.     Another  fact  Madero  revolution. 

is  that  he  showed  favors  to  the  English  Other  Mexican  leaders,  to  say  nothing 

concern.     In  1910,  Sir  Weetman  Pearson  of  their  journalistic  allies,  have  made  the 

was  created  Lord  Cowdray;  and  about  this  same  accusation  several  times;  how  much, 

time  the  British  Admiralty  began  to  experi-  truth  there  may  be  in  it,  no  one  knows, 

ment  with  oil  as  a  fuel  supply  for  British  Most  students  of  Mexican  affairs  believe 

warships.     A  supply  of  this  new  munition  that  the  anti-Diaz  movement  represented 

of  war,  drawn  from  a  source  that  was  not  a  real,  popular  uprising,  for  the  remedy  of 

likely  to  fail  in  time  of  trouble,  was  essen-  clearly  apparent  evils,   and  not  an  arti- 

tially  a  part  of  the  new  naval  programme,  ficial  revolution  inspired  by  Wall  Street, 

and   Mexico,  because  of  its  large  oil  re-  Extravagant  ideas  of  this  kind,  thereicre, 
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even  when  promulgated  by  one  of  the  most  enormous  cash  subventions  from  the  Gov- 

influential   public  men  of  the    Republic,  ernment,  sometimes  as  high  as  $20,000  a 

must  be  received  with  caution.     But  most  mile;  money  that  was  used  not  only  in 

observers  believed  that  the  American  oil  construction  but,  in  some  cases,  to  pay 

interests  would  profit  from  the   Madero  interest    on   the    bonds.     Several   of   the 

regime;  and  certainly  the  Madero  Congress  great  American  railroad  pioneers  took  part 

took  no  steps  to  confirm  the  Cowdray  con-  in  this  work.     Gen.   W.   J.    Palmer,   the 

cessions.      That  the  Huerta  forces  have  builder   of   the   Kansas   Pacific   Railway, 

maintained  the  Diaz  policy  of  antagonism  built  large   sections  of  what  is  now  the 

to  American  oil  interests  and  friendship  to  Mexican  National.     Collis  P.  Huntington, 

Lord  Cowdray  is  apparent;  on  Lord  Cow-  of  the  Southern  Pacific,  built  the  Mexican 

dray's  own  statements,  the  firm  subscribed  International. 

to  3  per  cent,  of  the  loan  floated  by  Huerta.  These  enterprises,  in  many  cases,  re- 
Mere  enthusiasm  for  a  high-class  invest-  peated  the  history  of  our  own  Western 
ment    could    hardly    inspire   such  action,  frontier  lines;  there  were  the  usual  deficits, 

It  is  a  rich  prize  for  which  these  Ameri-  the    usual    receiverships,    and    the    usual 

can  and  British  capitalists  are  contending,  reorganizations.      The    Mexican    Federal 

The  Mexican  Eagle  Oil  Company,   Lord  Government   and   the   several    states,    in 

Cowdray's  corporation,  has  a  refinery  at  granting  concessions,  had  no  general  policy; 

Minatitlan,  with  a  daily  capacity  of  10,000  the  lines  were  built  more  or  less  haphazard 

barrels:   it   is   building  a  fleet 'of  twenty  and  piecemeal,  so  that,  when  they  were 

tank  steamers  and  is  already  paying  divi-  finished,  certain  areas  had  several  compet- 

dends  of  8  per  cent,  on  preference  shares  ing  lines  and  other  important  sections  had 

amounting  to  $8,500,000.     The  other  com-  no  lines  at  all. 

panies  also  are  profitable.  Some  idea  of  Out  of  this  thirty-years'  construction, 
what  the  struggle  means  is  shown  by  the  however,  two  larger  systems  finally  emerged: 
fact  that  the  total  oil  fields  now  operated  one,  the  Mexican  Central,  extending  from 
in  the  whole  United  States  amount  to  El  Paso  to  Mexico  City,  taking  in  a  large 
8,300,000  acres,  whereas  the  oil  fields  of  number  of  important  cities  on  the  way; 
the  Tampico  district  alone  —  and  there  and  the  other,  the  Mexican  National,  ex- 
are  numerous  other  large  oil  fields  in  tending  from  Laredo,  Tex.,  to  Mexico 
Mexico  —  contain  5,000,000  acres.  These  City,  and  connecting  with  large  places  like 
oil  fields  at  first  lay  outside  the  operations  Monterey,  San  Luis  Potosi,  Saltillo, 
of  the  revolutionists  and,  until  the  latter  and  Queretaro.  One  line,  roughly  speak- 
part  of  November,  the  revolutionists  had  ing,  traversed  central  Mexico  north  and 
not  disturbed  them.  south  and  the  other  line  eastern  Mexico 

in  the  same  general  direction. 
About  1903,  the  aggressive  progress  of 

The  English  were  the  pioneers  in  build-  certain    great    American    transportation 

ing    Mexican    railroads.     English    capital  systems,    especially   the    Harriman   lines, 

began  the   construction   of  the   Mexican  alarmed    the    financial    men    of    Mexico. 

Railroad — the  famous  line  extending  from  They   believed,   or  professed   to   believe, 

Vera    Cruz    to    Mexico  City  —  in    1854,  that  these  Americans  were  reaching  across 

but  political  and  economic  conditions  were  the  border  with  the  idea  of  incorporating 

so  unsettled  that  this  line  was  not  com-  the  Mexican  railroads  in  their  own  sys- 

pleted  and  opened  for  through  traffic  until  terns.     In  1903,  Jose  Yves  Limantour,  then 

1874.    About  this  time  Porfirio  Diaz  be-  Mexican  Minister  of  Finance,  concluded 

came  the  dominant  man  in  Mexico,  and  at  an  arrangement  with  Speyer  &  Company, 

his  accession  railroad  development  really  in   New    York,    by    which    the    Mexican 

began.     Until  then  diligences,  pack  mules,  Government  acquired  a  controlling  interest 

and  human  backs  had  served  as  the  chief  in   the    Mexican    National.     In    1909,    a 

means  for  passenger  and  freight  transpor-  syndicate  of  American  bankers  and  foreign 

tation.     Americans  played  the  larger  part  bankers,  headed  by  Speyer  &  Company, 

in  this  railroad  expansion.     They  received  organized  the  National  Railways  of  Mexico 
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(Ferrocarriles   Nacionales   de    Mexico)  —  The  revolutionists,  however,  have  made  a 

which  constituted  a  merger  of  all  the  lines  particular  drive  at  the  National  Railways, 

of  the  Mexican  Central,  the  Mexican  Na-  A  large  mileage  is  located  in  the  sections 

tional,  and  several  other  smaller  properties,  in  which  they  are  most  powerful  —  Chi- 


THE    RAILROADS    AND    BATTLE-GROUNDS    OF    MEXICO 
MOST    OF   THE    FIGHTING     BETWEEN    THE    FEDERALS    AND    THE     CONSTITUTIONALISTS    HAS    BEEN     DONE    AT 
STATIONS    ALONG   THE    RAILROAD    LINES    BECAUSE    THE    FEDERAL   TROOPS    DEPEND    FOR   THEIR    FOOD   SUPPLIES 
ALMOST    WHOLLY    UPON    THE    WOMEN    CAMP    FOLLOWERS,    AND   THEY    CANNOT   MARCH  ACROSS  ROUGH  COUNTRY 


The  Mexican  Government  owns  51  per 
cent,  of  the  capital  stock;  the  other  hold- 
ers are  English,  German,  French,  and 
American,  the  English  representing  the 
largest  interest  and  the  Americans  the 
smallest.  Europeans  also  own  nearly  all 
the  bonds. 

Under  ordinary  circumstances,  this  ac- 
quisition would  have  formed  an  interesting 
experiment    in    governmental    ownership. 


huahua,  Durango,  Coahuila,  and  Nuevo 
Leon.  In  nearly  all  this  large  territory, 
hardly  a  railroad  wheel  is  being  turned. 
The  revolutionists  have  burned  all  the 
wooden  bridges,  made  repeated  attempts 
—  not  always  successful,  owing  to  their 
unskilfulness  —  to  dynamite  the  iron 
bridges,  destroyed  stations,  torn  up  and 
twisted  rails,  and  in  some  cases  have  even 
scraped  the  road-bed  so  that  few   traces 
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remain  of  the  original  construction,  complete  mining  towns,  such  as  those 
Freight  and  passenger  cars  have  been  established  by  Phelps,  Dodge  &  Co.  The 
burned  wherever  found  and  locomotives  northern  states  especially  —  Sonora,  Chi- 
put  out  of  commission.  The  National  huahua,  Coahuila  —  are  crowded  with 
Railways  alone  have  sustained  a  loss  of  American  miners.  Moreover,  Mexicans 
about  $15,000,000  in  damaged  property,  are  largely  dependent  upon  American 
to  say  nothing  of  the  probably  greater  smelters,  which  take  nearly  all  the  ore  pro- 
losses  in  vanished  earnings.  Though  the  duced  by  Mexican  and  foreign  mines, 
revolutionists  have  probably  taken  a  spe-  It  was  about  fifteen  years  ago  that  the 
cial  zest  in  attacking  the  National  Railways,  Guggenheims  made  their  first  appearance 
because  they  are  governmentally  owned,  in  Mexico.  They  now  operate  ten  or  a 
other  properties  have  not  escaped.  Prob-  dozen  mines  and  have  large  smelters 
ably  the  largest  single  American  invest-  at  Monterey,  Aguascalientes,  Chihuahua, 
ment  in  Mexico  is  the  Southern  Pacific  Velardena,  and  Matehuala.  These  smel- 
line,  running  fron  Nogales  to  Guadala-  ters  employ  several  thousand  Mexicans 
jara.  This  represents  an  investment  of  and  draw  upon  the  ores  of  the  most  pro- 
$50,000,000.  For  several  months  no  effort  lific  Mexican  mining  fields.  Other  Ameri- 
has  been  made  at  operation.  A  Canadian  can  interests  are  the  Moctezuma  Cop- 
line,  the  Mexican  Northwestern,  extends  per  Company  at  Nacosari,  in  the  state  of 
in  roundabout  fashion  from  El  Paso  to  Sonora,  controlled  by  Phelps,  Dodge  &  Co. ; 
Chihuahua.  So  many  of  its  bridges  have  the  Compafiia  Metallurgica  Mexicana, 
been  burned  that  it  operates  now  only  controlled  by  Mr.  Robert  S.  Towne,  of  New 
spasmodically.  An  ambitious  American  York;  and  the  Greene  Cananea  Copper 
enterprise  is  the  Kansas  City,  Mexico  &  Company.  There  are  hundreds  of  other 
Orient  Railroad,  intended  to  reach  from  American  companies,  but  these,  with  a 
Kansas  City  to  Topolobampo,  on  the  Gulf  combined  capital  of  about  $175,000,000, 
of  California;  nearly  900  miles  are  built;  are  the  largest.  These  interests  have 
but  this  property,  too,  is  bankrupt.  largely  made  over  the  mining  business  in 
,  Mexico.      They  have  introduced  modern 

AMERICA  S    LARGE    INVESTMENTS    IN    MINES  ^^     Qf     ^^     ^     sme,ting)     haye 

In  no  direction  does  the  elimination  of  installed  electric  plants,  built  railroads, 
Mexicans  by  foreigners  appear  so  strik-  made  over  old  Mexican  towns,  and  even 
ingly  as  in  the  control  of  mining,  Mexico's  built  entirely  new  ones.  The  work  of  the 
greatest  industry.  Here  Americans  domi-  Phelps,  Dodge  &  Co.  interests  at  Naco- 
nate  large  areas;  some  one  has  said  that  one  sari,  Sonora,  is  an  especially  favorable 
can  hardly  put  a  pin  point  on  the  map  of  specimen  of  American  enterprise.  This  is 
Mexico  without  touching  an  American  one  of  the  model  towns  of  Mexico;  never 
mine.  On  this  particular  point  statistics  before  have  the  peons  who  work  in  the 
are  illuminating.  Thus  figures  published  mines  ever  had  such  comfortable  quarters, 
in  the  "Mexican  Year  Book"  place  the  Instead  of  adobe  huts,  they  live  in  neat 
total  capital  employed  in  the  Mexican  cottages;  the  company  supplies  clubrooms, 
mining  industry  at  $647,000,000.  Of  this,  libraries,  billiard  "parlors,"  dance  halls, 
$500,000,000  is  said  to  be  American,  and  shower  baths.  This  plant  handles 
$87,000,000  English,  and  $29,000,000  500,000  tons  of  ore  a  year  and  turns  out 
Mexican.  Nothing,  of  course,  could  give  20,000  tons  of  pure  copper, 
a  more  graphic  picture  of  economic  retro-  American  enterprise  has  also  manifested 
gression  than  these  figures.  The  activi-  itself  by  taking  up  abandoned  mines  and 
ties  comprised  in  the  American  statistics  making  them  profitable.  Certain  corn- 
represent  every  grade  of  mining  operator,  panies  found,  in  Guanajuato,  numerous 
from  the  prospector  roaming  the  ridges  of  silver  mines  which  had  been  unworked  for 
the  Sierra  Madre  to  the  great  smelting  three  hundred  and  fifty  years.  Alongside 
plants  of  the  Guggenheims.  There  are  rose  the  mammoth  dumps  of  the  wasteful 
the  usual  exploiting  companies,  with  liberal  old  Spanish  miners.  In  the  judgment  of 
capitalization  based  upon  prospects,  and  Mexicans,    these   mines    were    "dead"  — 
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they  were  merely  gloomy  reminders  of 
vanished  greatness.  Americans,  however, 
came  in,  erected  electric-power  plants,  and 
installed  the  cyanide  process.  As  a  result, 
Guanajuato  to-day  is  again  a  great  ore- 
producing  section,  and  even  the  dumps  of 
the  Spanish  conquistadores  have  them- 
selves yielded  large  dividends.  As  a  result 
of  this  reawakening,  the  output  of  the 
Guanajuato  district  exceeds  $14,000,000 
a  year.  Americans  are  the  largest  bene- 
ficiaries of  this  wealth. 

The  political  disturbances  have  seri- 
ously interfered  with  these  profits.  Ameri- 
can smelters  are  running  now  only  to  about 
40  or  50  per  cent,  of  their  capacity.  They 
are  dependent  upon  ore  and,  as  many  of 
the  mines  are  closed  down,  the  supply  is 
cut  off.  The  northern  tier  of  states,  where 
so  many  of  the  American  properties  are 
located,  is  the  great  seat  of  the  revolution  ; 
and  here  the  Mexican  miners  by  thousands 
have  dropped  their  picks  and  shouldered 
muskets.  The  effect  is  the  same  as  that 
produced  by  a  prolonged  strike,  and  the 
resultant  destitution  in  the  families  of  the 
workmen  is  as  great.  The  revolutionists, 
however,  have  made  no  movement  to 
destroy  the  mines  and  the  works;  but  some 
are  filling  with  water,  as  there  are  no  men 
to  work  the  pumps. 

INTERNATIONAL   CONTROL   OF    UTILITIES 

Foreign  capital  has  also  found  much 
profit  in  displacing  the  old  mule  tramways 
with  American  trolley  cars  and  supplanting 
the  flickering  gas  of  the  largest  cities  with 
modern  electric  light.  Here,  likewise,  the 
proceeding  has  been  somewhat  interna- 
tional in  character.  The  company  that 
supplies  electric  light  and  power  to  Guana- 
juato is  American,  organized  in  Colorado; 
the  companies  that  peform  the  same  office 
for  Puebla,  Tampico,  and  Vera  Cruz  are 
English.  The  largest  concern  of  the  kind, 
the  one  that  provides  Mexico  City  and  the 
whole  Federal  district  with  local  transit, 
electric  light,  and  power  is  a  Canadian 
corporation,  and  its  capital  is  Canadian, 
English,  German,  and  American.  But  as 
an  actual  going  enterprise  it  is  American. 

Students  of  economic  Mexico  are  con 
fused  by  the  frequency  with  which  the 
name   "  Pearson"   makes  its   appearance. 


It  springs  up  everywhere  —  in  railroads, 
oil  fields,  harbor  works,  trolley  lines,  elec- 
tric light  plants,  even  in  politics  and  na- 
tional loans.  The  situation  clears  up  some- 
what when  we  understand  that  there  are 
two  Pearsons:  S.  Pearson  &  Son,  Limited, 
and  Dr.  F.  S.  Pearson.  One  of  these  is 
English,  one  is  American.  S.  Pearson  & 
Son,  as  already  explained,  is  the  same  cor- 
poration that  now  figures  so  largely  in  the 
newspapers  as  Lord  Cowdray;  F.  S.  Pear- 
son —  Dr.  Pearson  —  is  a  Yankee,  born 
in  Lowell,  Mass.  In  their  careers  the  two 
Pearsons  have  much  in  common.  Like 
Lord  Cowdray,  Dr.  Pearson  is  the  son 
of  a  contractor.  Owing  to  his  father's 
death,  he  found  himself,  a  boy  of  fourteen, 
earning  his  living  as  a  station  agent  at 
Medford,  Mass.  While  attending  to  his 
duties,  he  took  engineering  courses  at  the 
neighboring  Tufts  College,  from  which  he 
was  graduated  at  about  the  time  American 
cities  were  substituting  electricity  for 
horse  flesh  on  street  car  lines.  His  success 
in  electrifying  the  Somerville  trolley  sys- 
tem attracted  the  attention  of  William  C. 
Whitney  and  the  other  Metropolitan  Street 
Railway  exploiters.  They  gave  Dr.  Pearson 
charge  of  putting  in  the  underground 
trolley  in  the  Manhattan  lines.  After  this, 
like  the  present  Lord  Cowdray,  he  trans- 
ferred his  activities  to  Brazil,  where  he 
organized  the  Sao  Paulo  Tramway,  Light 
&  Power  Company  and  a  similar  corpora- 
tion in  Rio  Janeiro.  About  this  time, 
Dr.  Pearson  felt  the  need  of  large  capital; 
he  looked  northward  into  Canada,  where 
Sir  William  Mackenzie  and  James  Ross 
had  made  large  fortunes  in  the  Canada 
Northern  Railway.  Henceforth  some  of 
this  money  flowed  into  Dr.  Pearson's 
undertakings  in  Brazil,  and  elsewhere. 
The  London  firm  of  Werner,  Beit  &  Co., 
whose  members  had  made  quick  fortunes 
in  African  diamond  mines,  then  controlled 
the  tramways  of  Mexico  City.  The  Pearson 
syndicate  took  these  off  their  hands  and  ex- 
tended them  in  numerous  directions, 
especially  in  the  smaller  towns  around  the 
Mexican  capital.  A  few  years  before,  a 
French  syndicate  had  received  a  conces- 
sion to  build  a  power  plant  at  the  falls  of 
Necaxa  —  a  beautiful  gorge  in  the  state 
of  Puebla,   a  hundred  miles  or  so  from 
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Mexico  City,  where  the  water,  having  a  Foreign  capital,  and  especially  American, 
sudden  drop  of  seven  hundred  feet,  con-  findsoccupation  in  scores  of  other  directions, 
tained  sources  of  enormous  power.  The  It  has  built  up  a  new  rubber  industry  by 
Frenchmen  had  done  nothing  with  this  extracting  this  material  from  the  guayule 
concession  and  gladly  sold  it  to  the  Pearson  plant.  Ex-senator  Aldrich  is  closely  con- 
syndicate.  American  engineers  were  put  nected  with  the  Continental  Rubber  Com- 
in  charge;  several  thousand  peons 'were  pany,  which  largely  controls  this  industry, 
brought  down  as  laborers;  many  century-  Other  Americans  own  or  operate  enor- 
old  Mexican  villages  were  bodily  moved  up  mous  tracts  of  timber  land  in  all  the 
to  the  adjoining  hills,  a  huge  dam  and  ac-  provinces.  They  are  introducing  im- 
companying  works  were  built,  and  the  proved  agricultural  methods  everywhere; 
valley  transformed  into  a  lake.  This  the  prehistoric  wooden  plows  and  oxen 
enterprise,  with  the  Mexican  Tramway  are  giving  way  to  American  implements, 
Company,  now  owns  all  the  trolley  cars  in  with  a  great  increase  in  the  yield.  Ameri- 
Mexico  City,  lights  the  capital  and  sur-  can  land  companies  are  active  and  Ameri- 
rounding  districts,  and  furnishes  power  to  can  factories  of  all  kinds  are  springing  up 
many  mining  plants.  in  the  larger  cities. 


THE  NORTH  AND  SOUTH  WAR 

IN  MEXICO 

THE    "IRREPRESSIBLE     CONFLICT"     BETWEEN     MEXICAN     MEXICO     AND     AMERICAN 

MEXICO  —   THE      NEW     MIDDLE     CLASS     IN      SONORA,      CHIHUAHUA,      AND 

OTHER        NORTHERN         STATES    —    CARRANZA'S        ARMY        MORE 

MOBILE      THAN      THE      NATIONAL      TROOPS  —  MILITARY 

CAMPAIGNS      IN      THE       LAST      THREE      YEARS 

BY 

WILLIAM    CAROL 

IN  ORDER  to  understand  the  situa-  into  two  great  classes:  a  small  minority  of 

tion  in  Mexico  it  is  necessary  to  get  educated    and    aristocratic    land    owners, 

firmly  in  our  minds  that  there   are  and  a  large  majority  of  illiterate  peons, 

in  reality  two    Mexicos.     One   may  the  descendants  of  the  Indians  of  the  time 

be  called  American  Mexico  and  the  of  Cortez.     This  description  is  reasonably 

other  Mexican  Mexico.     Get   down  your  accurate  if  we  limit  its  application  to  that 

map  —  you  can  grasp  the  Mexican  prob-  part  of  Mexico  which  lies  south  of  this 

lem  in  no  other  way  —  and  find  the  city  imaginary  dividing  line.     Here  the  aver- 

of  San  Luis  Potosi.     From   this   draw    a  age  Mexican  is  a  simple,  ignorant,  rather 

straight  line  to  the  Atlantic  to  the  east  helpless  creature.     He  is  a  man  for  whom 

and  the  Pacific  to  the  west.     The  enor-  the  world  is  still  flat,  for  whom  the  sun 

mous  stretch  of  country  north  of  this  line  still  literally  rises  and  sets,  for  whom  the 

may  be  considered  roughly  as  American  stars  are  still  minute,  fiery  specks  in  the 

Mexico;  the  country    south    as    Mexican  sky.     Perhaps  he  knows  hazily  that  the 

Mexico.  world  is  somewhat  larger  than  that  which 

The  elements  in  the  two  populations  are  he  has  before  his  eyes;  he  may  even  have 

quite   different.     In    the    last    few    years  heard  of  a  great  and  wicked  nation  to  the 

Americans  have  heard  much  of  the  caste  north,  but  his  brain  contains  no  concrete 

system    in    the    southern    Republic.     So-  image  of  it.     On  occasions  he  will  join 

ciety,  we  have  been  informed,  is  divided  revolutionists    and    fight  —  he   does    not 
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particularly  care  upon  which  side.  Nat- 
urally, however,  he  is  peaceful  and  submits 
willingly  to  any  government  that  will  leave 
him  in  peace.  Under  proper  direction 
he  will  work  industriously  —  at  least  until 
he  gets  a  few  dollars  ahead. 

North  of  this  line,  however,  we  shall 
have  to  revise  our  ideas  of  Mexican  social 
classes.  The  largest  states,  Sonora,  Chi- 
huahua, and  Coahuila,  touch  upon  the 
United  States.  They  are  the  natural  con- 
tinuation of  Arizona,  New  Mexico,  and 
Texas.  And,  in  many  ways,  the  people 
resemble  the  citizens  of  these  states.  The 
southern  American  border  is  half  Mexican, 
half  American  in  character;  Spanish  is  still 
freely  spoken  in  New  Mexico,  Texas,  and 
Arizona.  These  states,  originally  cut  off 
from  Mexico,  represent  merely  American 
civilization  laid  over  the  original  Spanish 
settlements.  The  same  process  has  been 
going  on  in  the  northern  tier  of  Mexican 
states.  The  people  of  Sonora  and  Chihua- 
hua have  as  much  in  common  with  those  of 
New  Mexico  and  Arizona  as  they  have 
with  their  fellow  citizens  to  the  south. 
Here  are  not  two,  but  three,  social  classes. 
The  peon  still  exists  in  considerable  num- 
bers, but  he  is  rapidly  making  progress. 
He  is  learning  to  read  and  write;  his 
children  go  to  school;  he  lives  in  a  real 
house  and  not  in  a  mud  hut.  In  numerous 
cases  he  is  becoming  a  genuine  farmer, 
using  American  agricultural  machinery. 
In  others  he  branches  out  as  a  tradesman 
and  wears  ready-made  clothes.  He  be- 
comes an  artisan,  a  mechanic,  a  clerk,  a 
railroad  man,  a  rancher.  In  other  words, 
he  is  developing  into  a  middle  class.  The 
upper  social  strata  send  their  children  into 
the  United  States  for  education,  and  are 
constantly  crossing  the  border. 

It  is  this  new  development  in  northern 
Mexico  that  has  precipitated  the  present 
troubles.  What  is  going  on  in  Mexico  is 
a  real  revolution  with  a  real  principle  at 
stake.  The  final  cause  is  the  same  as  that 
of  the  Roman  uprisings  under  the  Gracchi 
—  the  hunger  of  the  peasant  for  a  piece 
of  land  of  his  own. 

The  representative  of  this  new,  half- 
formed  northern  Mexico  was  Francisco 
Madero  —  rich,  educated,  well-mannered, 
honest,    and   idealistically   inclined.     The 


representative  of  the  old  Mexico  is  Huerta 

—  "rough,  plain,  old  Indian"  as  he  des- 
cribes himself,  pugnacious,  crafty,  ignor- 
ant of  political  amenities,  without  under- 
standing of  any  rule  except  the  rule  of 
blood  and  powder. 

By  the  law  of  1894  Diaz  changed  the 
character  of  the  land  titles  in  Mexico. 
Many  smaller  landowners,  unable  to  prove 
their  titles  under  the  new  system,  lost 
their  holdings,  which  in  large  measure 
eventually  fell  into  the  hands  of  a  few  rich 
men.  In  the  feudal  South  this  did  not 
cause  so  much  disturbance.  But  in  the 
North  the  growing  middle  class  bitterly 
resented.  Madero  became  the  spokesman 
of  this  discontent.  In  his  books  and  in  his 
programme  of  reform,  "the  plan  of  San 
Luis  Potosi,"  he  attacked  the  Diaz 
regime.  And  then  in  1910  he  joined  the 
rebel  band  organized  by  Pascual  Orozco  in 
the  mountains  of  Chihuahua.  With  his 
weakened  army  Diaz  was  unable  to  cope 
with  this  revolution  and  in  October,  191 1, 
Madero  became  President. 

The  country  was  then  at  peace,  except 
for  the  bands  of  robbers  led  by  Zapatainthe 
provinces  of  Morelos  and  Guerrero.  These 
are  and  have  been  the  most  atrocious  of 
the  many  bandits  with  which  Mexico  is 
infested.  No  outrage  or  barbarity  known 
to  savages  have  they  left  untried.  Madero 
attempted  to  buy  them  off,  but  to  no  avail. 
He  then  sent  military  forces  against  them, 
one  column  commanded  byGeneral  Huerta, 
but  with  no  success. 

HUERTA    AGAINST    OROZCO 

In  the  meantime,  Pascual  Orozco,  who 
emerged  from  the  Madero  revolution  as  a 
great  war  hero  in  his  own  state,  was  given 
no  post  of  responsibility  under  the  new 
Government,  but  was  left  as  commander  of 
the  militia  in  the  state  of  Chihuahua. 
The  adherents  of  the  old  Diaz  regime  took 
this  opportunity  to  win  him  over  to  their 
side,  for  Orozco's  fighting  was  done  purely 
for  profit,  not  for  principle.  A  re- 
actionary movement  with  Orozco  at  its 
head  broke  out  in  February,  191 2.  Five 
thousand  men  were  quickly  got  together. 
The  Madero  Administration  —  a  Northern 
Administration  in  the  Southern  country 

—  was  not  fully  organized,  and,  with  the 
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army  not  yet  rehabilitated,  found  itself 
seriously  embarrassed.  Had  Orozco  been 
an  intelligent  and  competent  leader  he 
probably  could  have  marched  straight 
through  to  Mexico  City  at  that  time,  as 
the  only  governmental  troops  that  were 
available  to  fight  him  were  only  about 
sixteen  hundred,  which  he  defeated  and 
nearly  annihilated  at  Rellano  in  Chihua- 
hua. Their  commander,  General  Gon- 
zalez Salas,  Madero's  war  minister,  com- 
mitted suicide  after  the  defeat. 

The  only  general  available  at  the  time 
who  had  had  experience  in  handling  large 
forces  in  the  field  was  Victoriano  Huerta. 
Although  he  had  never  especially  distin- 
guished himself,  Huerta's  record  shows 
that  he  was  one  of  the  most  progressive 
members  of  the  army.  He  was  born  in 
the  province  of  Jalisco  sixty-one  years 
ago,  of  Indian  parentage.  He  entered 
the  service  as  a  cadet  in  1872;  later  he  was 
prominent  in  organizing  the  Mexican  Gen- 
eral Staff,  in  topographical  work,  and  in 
command  of  troops,  which  led  to  his  pro- 
motion to  the  grade  of  brigadier  general  in 
1902.  Surprise  was  expressed  that  Mad- 
ero  should  select  Huerta  to  command  the 
Federal  forces  against  Orozco,  because  of 
the  antipathy  which  each  had  formed  for 
the  other  while  Huerta  commanded  the 
Federal  column  operating  against  the 
Zapatistas  in  the  province  of  Morelos  a 
few  months  earlier.  This  antipathy  had 
resulted  in  the  temporary  shelving  of 
Huerta  as  a  military  leader. 

But  in  this  new  emergency  Madero  prob- 
ably made  as  good  a  selection  as  possible 
at  that  time.  Huerta  was  given  a  free 
hand  and  soon  got  together  a  force  of 
8,000  men  and  20  field  guns  and  about 
7,500  camp  followers  of  various  descrip- 
tions at  Torreon.  Madero  gave  every 
assistance  to  the  proper  supply  and  equip- 
ment of  this  expedition,  and  the  cost  soon 
reached  $175,000  a  day.  The  expedition 
left  Torreon  in  a  succession  of  railroad 
trains  of  a  total  length  of  four  miles.  The 
railroad  (Mexican  Central)  was  repaired 
as  they  moved  forward.  Orozco  was  en- 
countered at  Rellano,  near  the  scene  of 
the  former  battle  where  General  Gonzalez 
Salas  had  come  to  grief.  Orozco,  who  had 
only  about  3,500  men  and  a  few  pieces  of 


very  poor  artillery,  was  driven  back  along 
the  railroad.  The  combined  losses  in  this 
affair  amounted  to  about  200,  as  the  rebels 
offered  little  resistance,  boarded  their 
waiting  trains,  and  proceeded  north,  rip- 
ping up  the  track  as  they  went. 

In  another  v/eek  Huerta  reached  the 
town  of  Jimenez,  Orozco's  former  head- 
quarters. He  halted  a  week  at  this  place, 
and  here  a  quarrel  started  between  the 
regular  officers  and  some  of  Madero's  for- 
mer bandit  rebel  friends  whom  Madero  had 
attached  to  Huerta's  force  for  this  expedi- 
tion. Huerta  arrested  one  of  the  best 
known  of  these,  "  Pancho"  Villa  (who  later 
captured  Juarez)  a  colonel  of  irregulars,  and 
ordered  his  execution  under  charges  of 
insubordination,  burglary,  highway  rob- 
bery, and  rape.  He  was  rescued  by  Emi- 
lio  Madero,  the  President's  brother,  sent 
to  Mexico  City,  and  placed  in  jail,  from 
which  he  later  was  allowed  to  escape. 

SMALL    REBEL    BANDS 

Huerta's  column  continued  the  advance, 
encountering  little  resistance.  Chihua- 
hua City  was  occupied  on  July  7th,  and 
later,  Juarez.  The  rebels  were  not  pur- 
sued to  any  extent  away  from  the  rail- 
roads. They  separated  into  bands,  keep- 
ing up  a  guerrilla  warfare,  raiding 
American  mining  camps  and  ranches,  and 
seizing  and  holding  Americans  and  others 
for  ransom.  Prominent  among  these 
leaders  of  banditti  was  Inez  Salazar,  a 
former  rock  driller  in  an  American 
mine,  who  raised  a  force  in  Chihuahua 
and  declared  against  Madero.  Little  was 
done  to  destroy  these  rebel  bands  by  the 
Federals,  and  no  engagements  of  any  size 
took  place.  In  fact,  it  was  a  current 
rumor  that  the  Federals  did  not  wish  to 
put  them  down.  In  the  first  place,  the 
regular  army  was  the  same  old  Diaz  organ- 
ization which  considered  Madero  largely 
as  a  usurper  and  which  remained  with  the 
established  Government  in  a  rather  luke- 
warm manner.  Besides,  the  bands  of 
Orozco,  Salazar,  and  others  were  instigated 
and  supported  by  the  adherents  of  the  old 
regime,  andt  although  opposed  to  the 
Mexican  army,  both  had  many  ideas  in 
common  regarding  the  Madero  Adminis- 
tration.    Furthermore,    the    officers    and 
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men  of  the  army  were  receiving  large  in-  charged  Salazar' s  camp.     Forty  of  Sala- 

creases  of  pay  for  the  campaign.  zar's  men  were  killed,  and  a  machine  gun 

An  instance  showing  this  disposition  on  and  a  number  of  horses,  mules,  and  rifles 

the  part  of  the  Federals  occurred  in  the  were    captured;    whereupon    Salazar    left 

state  of  Sonora  in  October,  19 1 2.     General  that   part   of  the  country.     Upon  Obre- 

Obregon,  now  the  commander  of  the  Son-  gon's  return  to  Agua  Prieta  he  was  severely 

ora  state  forces,  was  at  that  time  a  colonel  reprimanded   and   nearly   court-martialed 

of  the  army  and  had  his  battalion,  com-  for  disobeying  his  orders  in  not  "  remaining 

posed  largely  of  Maya  Indians,  at  Agua  in  observation"  of  Salazar,  and  attacking 
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Prieta,  just  across  the  border  from  Doug- 
las, Ariz.  Salazar' s  band  of  rebels  had 
crossed  the  mountains  from  Chihuahua 
and  had  come  into  Sonora.  Popular 
clamor  forced  the  Federal  commander  at 
Agua  Prieta  to  do  something,  and  accord- 
ingly he  ordered  Obregon  to  take  his 
battalion,  proceed  south,  get  in  touch  with 
Salazar,  and  "remain  in  observation. " 
Salazar  was  looting  the  ranch  of  a  friend 
of  Obregon's  near  Fronteras.  The  rebel 
had  taken  no  means  to  secure  his  biv- 
ouac against  surprise;  his  men  were  scat- 
tered around  engaged  in  slaughtering 
cattle,  cooking,  and  making  camp  for  the 
night.     Obregon   deployed   his  force   and 


him  instead.  Had  Obregon  been  given  a 
free  hand,  he  undoubtedly  could  have 
destroyed  Salazar's  force. 

After  Salazar's  defeat  at  Fronteras,  he 
moved  east  again,  and  about  a  month 
later  appeared  near  Palomas,  a  town  about 
three  miles  from  the  international  boun- 
dary south  of  Columbus,  N.  M.  At 
Palomas  there  was  a  Federal  detachment 
of  about  one  hundred  and  thirty  men  under 
an  old  colonel.  They  had  been  sent  there 
to  protect  various  cattle  interests  in  that 
vicinity ;  andthey  hada  considerable  amount 
of  money,  equipment,  and  ammunition 
for  maintaining  and  providing  rations  and 
forage  for  themselves  and  for  some  out- 
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lying   detachments.     Salazar,    hearing   of  San  Luis  Potosi.     In  the  North,  however, 

this,  demanded  that  the  money  and  equip-  the  people  almost  as  a  whole  (at  least  90 

ment  be  immediately  surrendered.     Upon  per  cent,  in  Sonora,  and  only  to  a  slightly 

being  refused,  Salazar,  with  about  350  men,  lesser  extent  in  the  other  provinces)  saw 

attacked.     A  furious   battle  was  fought,  in    it   the   cold-blooded   murder   of   their 

ending  in  a  house  to  house  fight  with  gre-  political  idol  at  the  hands  of  unscrupulous 

nades  —  cans   filled  with  dynamite   with  moneyed  interests  and  of  adherents  of  the 

fuse  attached,  which  are  thrown  by  hand,  old  regime  of  the  days  of  Porfirio  Diaz. 
Salazar' s  force   captured   the   town   after 

the  Federals  had  suffered  more  than  50  WHY  CARRANZA  Revolted 

per  cent,  in  casualties,  including  the  Federal  The  resentment  was  general  in  the  North 

commander,    who    was   wounded    several  —  this   new,  largely  Americanized  North, 

times;  the  rebels  suffered  more  than  30  per  Venustiano    Carranza,    the    governor    of 

cent,  casualties.     The  town,  in  the  mean-  Coahuila,  organized  the  resistance  in  the 

time,  was  wrecked.  This  particular  instance  provinces  of  Coahuila,  Nuevo  Leon,  and 

shows  that  the  Mexicans  fight  and  fight  Tamaulipas,   while   Maytorena,   the   gov- 

well  from  a  standpoint  of  physical  courage,  ernor  of  Sonora,  and    Pesqueira  (later  in 

The  general  idea  that  the  Mexicans  woujd  Washington,   D.  C,  as  Carranza's  repre- 

not  fight,  which  Americans  obtained  dur-  sentative),  with  Obregon  as  the  head  of 

ing  this  period,  was  obtained  because  they  their  military  forces,  rapidly  cleared  that 

did  not  care  to  in  the  majority  of  cases.  state  of  Federals,  with  the  exception  of  the 

Meanwhile,  General  Huerta,  having  port  of  Guaymas.  These  fights  were  no 
"  finished"  his  Chihuahua  campaign  in  the  mere  bloodless  affairs,  but  stubbornly  con- 
autumn  of  1912,  was  promoted  to  the  rank  tested,  with  heavy  casualties,  as  a  decided 
of  General  of  Division  (Major  General)  principle  was  involved  in  the  conflict, 
and  decorated  for  his  achievement.  It  Villa,  the  old  bandit  and  personal  enemy 
was  rumored  in  many  places  at  that  time  of  Huerta,  organized  a  force  in  Sonora,  and 
that  General  Huerta  was  about  to  turn  Urbina  did  likewise  in  northern  Durango. 
against  the  Madero  Government.  Mad-  Arms,  and  especially  money  to  buy  them 
ero,  suspecting  his  loyalty,  ordered  him  with,  were  hard  to  get.  Funds  were  ob- 
back  to  Mexico  City.  Huerta  took  his  tained  from  the  tariff  at  ports  of  entry, 
time  about  obeying  this  order,  and,  when  internal  taxation,  amounting  at  times  to 
he  reported  in  Mexico  City,  obtained  a  practical  confiscation,  contributions,  and 
sick  leave  to  have  his  eyes  treated.  Huerta  gifts  from  various  sources.  It  is  said  that 
was  nearly  blind  when  Felix  Diaz's  revolt  the  Madero  family  put  aside  $1,000,000, 
broke  out  in  Vera  Cruz  in  October,  19 12,  gold,  for  this  purpose, 
and  probably  thus  escaped  being  drawn  Though  a  few  individuals  went  over  to 
into  that  unsuccessful  demonstration.  the  Constitutionalist  cause,  the  Mexican 

From  this  time  until  the  coup  d'etat  regular   army    remained    true   to   the   ad 

of  February  8,   1913,  there  was  no  large  interim  Government.     The    revolutionists 

organized  resistance  to  the  Madero  Admin-  either  held  or  rapidly  possessed  themselves 

istration,    although    banditism    increased  of  the  great  railroad  lines  in  the  majority 

at  an  alarming  rate  in  all  parts  of  the  of  cases.  Huerta,  who  is  an  excellent  or- 

Republic.      The     Diaz-Reyes      outburst,  ganizer,   soon  appreciated  the  magnitude 

in    Mexico    City    on    February  8,    191 3,  of  the   revolt   and   rushed  troops  to  the 

which  resulted  in  the  death  of  Madero  and  north  as  rapidly  as  possible,  his  strategy 

Suarez   and   the   elevation   of   Huerta   to  being  to  hold  all  railroad  lines  and  cities 

practical  military  dictatorship,  was  brought  with   strong  columns  which  would  force 

about  by  the  adherents  of  the  old  regime,  the  revolutionists  to  operate  in  the  inter- 

who  looked  upon  Madero's    extinction  as  vals  between  the  railroads.     Then  Huerta, 

a   punishment   meted   out   to   a   criminal  with    these    columns     as     a     supporting 

who  had  raised  the  slaves  against  their  framework,    pushed  out    mobile    columns 

masters.     This  view  prevailed  to  a  con-  for  the  destruction  of  the  rebel  bands, 

siderable     extent     in    Mexico    south    of  The  Carranzistas  understood  this  plan 
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and,  to  meet  it,  tore  up  all  the  railroads  case  of  a  foreign  war,  have  to  be  impressed 

that  they  could  and  adopted  as  their  fixed  into  the  ranks.     They  bring  their  women 

plan  never  to  risk  a  general  engagement  of  with  them  to  act  as  cooks  and  to  transport 

a  large  force.     For  the  first  few  months,  their  food  and  camp  equipage.     Military 

the  rebels,  who  had  adopted  the  name  of  transportation,    that    is    to    say    baggage 

Constitutionalists,    continued    recruiting  trains  of  four-mule  wagons  and  excellent 

their  forces  and  destroying  the  railroads,  horses  for  the  artillery,  does  not  exist  in  the 

The  Federals  tried  to  repair  the  railroads  Mexican  army.     In  fact,  when  away  from 

and  get  enough  troops  into  the  north  to  a  railroad,  the  "soldaderas,"  as  the  women 
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cope  with  this  movement.  They  ob- 
tained new  military  equipment  of  all  des- 
criptions, the  army  was  increased,  and  old 
rebels,  such  as  Orozco  and  Salazar,  sym- 
pathizers or  tools  of  the  old  regime,  were 
taken  into  the  Federal  forces  as  irreg- 
ulars  and   given   commands. 

To  understand  the  apparent  slowness 
of  the  Federals  in  moving  from  place  to 
place  and  their  inability  to  pursue  the 
rebels  away  from  the  railroads,  some  idea 
must  be  given  as  to  their  system  of  opera- 
ting. The  officers  of  the  regular  army  are 
well  instructed  and  quite  competent.  The 
enlisted  men,  however,  come  from  the 
lowest  strata  of  society,  and,  except  in  the 


are  called,  carry  nearly  everything;  and 
they  obtain  the  food  necessary  for  the 
soldiers'  rations.  A  commissariat  as  we 
understand  it  does  not  exist.  This  ties 
the  Federals  to  the  railroads,  as  they  can- 
not carry  enough  ammunition  and  food 
for  any  length  of  time. 

On  the  other  hand,  those  who  first  saw 
Obregon's  rebel  forces  in  Sonora  and  Villa's 
in  Chihuahua  were  surprised  at  their  organ- 
ization. There  were  no  women  taken  with 
them.  They  had  wagons,  regular  issues 
of  rations  and  ammunition,  a  paymaster, 
and  the  men  were  well  mounted  and  armed. 

With  Obregon  also  were  regiments  of 
Yaqui  Indians,  who  are  excellent  fighting 
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material.  These  forces  were  mobile,  and 
could  easily  operate  away  from  the  rail- 
road. They  lacked  artillery,  without 
which  they  are  greatly  handicapped, 
especially  in  the  attack  on  fortified  places 
and  on  stone  or  adobe  towns.  As  most  of 
the  horses  and  mules  were  driven  away 
from  the  railroads,  the  insurgents  could  get 
all  the  animals  they  wanted. 

THE    FIRST    LARGE    BATTLE 

The  first  large  battle  occurred  on  May 
9- io- 1 1 -1 2th  outside  of  Guaymas,  between 
Ojeda's  Federals  and  Obregon's  Constitu- 
tionalists at  a  place  called  Santa  Rosa. 
The  Federal  advance  north  consisted  of 
about  twelve  hundred  men  and  eighteen 
pieces  of  artillery.  They  were  opposed  by 
about  4,000  men  under  Obregon,  without 
artillery.  Eight  hundred  Federals  were 
killed  and  all  their  artillery  captured. 
The  Constitutionalists  lost  250  men  killed 
and  wounded.  Comparatively  few  Fed- 
erals returned  to  Guaymas.  Each  side 
killed  all  the  wounded  that  they  found, 
and  also  all  captives  who  refused  to  enlist 
in  the  captor's  force.  This  success  was 
not  followed  up  and  Guaymas  remained  in 
the  hands  of  the  Federals.  The  artillery 
captured  by  the  Constitutionalists  had 
had  the  breech  blocks  removed  to  render 
them  unserviceable;  new  ones,  however, 
were  made  in  the  shops  at  Cananea  by  a 
German  mechanician  named  Klaus. 

In  the  summer,  Urbina  captured  the  city 
of  Durango,  annihilating  the  Federals. 
The  city  was  given  over  to  loot  and  the 
greatest  excesses  were  indulged  in  by  the 
victors.  Arson,  rape,  and  the  robbing  of 
banks,  stores,  and  private  houses  were 
indiscriminately  carried  on.  Horses  were 
stabled  in  the  parlors  of  the  homes  of  the 
prosperous  citizens,  and  many  non-com- 
batants were  killed  by  the  soldiers  be- 
fore order  was  restored. 

At  this  time  the  only  points  held  by  the 
Federals  on  the  boundary  between  the 
United  States  and  Mexico  were  Juarez,  in 
Chihuahua,  and  Nuevo  Laredo,  in  Tamauli- 
pas.  The  railroads  south  of  these  points 
were  also  in  the  physical  possession  of  the 
Federals  but  subject  to  continual  interrup- 
tion at  the  hands  of  the  Constitutionalists. 
Venustiano    Carranza     had      established 


headquarters  at  Ciudad  Porfirio  Diaz 
(Piedras  Negras)  across  the  Rio  Grande 
from  Eagle  Pass,  Tex.  He  started  on  a 
trip,  during  the  late  summer,  through  the 
northern  provinces  to  confer  with  the 
leaders  of  the  Constitutionalist  movement 
in  order  to  bring  about  better  coordination 
of  effort  on  their  part.  He  went  through 
the  states  of  Coahuila,  Durango,  Chihua- 
hua, and  Sonora  and  established  a  new 
headquarters  in-  Sonora.  Since  then  the 
efforts  of  the  Constitutionalists  have  been 
much  better  coordinated,  with  the  result 
that  they  have  had  much  better  success. 

THE    SPREADING    FIELD    OF    OPERATIONS 

Jesus  Carranza  and  Pablo  Gonzalez  were 
left  in  charge  at  Ciudad  Porfirio  Diaz  by 
Venustiano  Carranza  when  he  left  on  his 
trip.  Shortly  after  this  a  Federal  col- 
umn was  organized  under  General  Maas 
for  the  capture  of  the  railroad  between 
Saltillo  and  Ciudad  Porfirio  Diaz.  This 
column  slowly  worked  its  way  to  Mon- 
clova  and  then  to  Ciudad  Porfirio  Diaz, 
which  it  occupied  on  October  7th;  the 
Constitutionalists  ripped  up  the  railroad 
and  destroyed  everything  that  might  be 
useful  to  the  Federals  and  a  good  deal  that 
could  not,  and  offered  very  little  resis- 
tance. Villa,  in  the  meantime,  having 
been  reinforced  by  men  from  Durango  and 
some  from  Sonora,  had  been  operating  in 
Chihuahua  with  considerable  success.  He 
had  fallen  on  several  small  Federal  col- 
umns, destroyed  them,  and  obtained  about 
six  pieces  of  artillery,  besides  a  fresh  supply 
of  rifles  and  ammunition.  In  September, 
he  had  interposed  his  force  between  the 
Federals  at  Chihuahua  City  and  Torreon, 
at  a  place  called  Santa  Rosalia.  Villa 
and  the  Federals  each  had  about  4,000 
men.  The  Federals  from  the  south  were 
making  a  determined  attempt  to  retake 
Durango  and  had  started  two  columns  for 
Torreon  of  more  than  two  thousand  men 
each,  one  west  from  Saltillo,  another 
north  from  Zacatecas.  These  had  to  re- 
pair the  railroad  as  they  went.  Torreon 
was  being  held  by  about  1,000  Federal 
soldiers. 

Villa  was  well  informed  of  these  move- 
ments, and  also  of  the  fact  that,  in  their 
anxiety  to  take  Durango,  a  Federal  force 
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of  about  800  men,  under  General  Alvirez,  in  Mexico  City  and  the  Mexican  Congress 
was  to  leave  Torreon  before  the  arrival  then  in  session.  Undoubtedly  the  fall  of 
of  the  Saltillo  and  Zacatecas  columns.  Torreon  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  em- 
Having  the  inner  line,  Villa  with  his  mo-  boldening  anti-Huerta  members  of  the 
bile  force  could  manoeuver  freely  against  Mexican  Congress,  which  finally  led  to  its 
any  one  of  these.  He  accordingly  left  dissolution  and  their  imprisonment, 
a  rear  guard  in  front  of  the  Federals  at  The  Federals  took  immediate  steps  to 
Santa  Rosalia,  and,  marching  south  rapidly,  regain  Torreon,  with  Saltillo  and  Mon- 
met  and  completely  defeated  General  terey  as  the  bases  of  operations.  They 
Alvirez's  Federal  column  about  eighteen  concentrated  15,000  men  and  as  many 
miles  west  of  Torreon  near  the  town  of  railroad  cars  and  supplies  as  possible  for 
Aviles.  General  Alvirez  and  287  of  his  this  purpose.  While  the  Federals  were 
men  were  killed,  fighting  to  the  last.  actively  making  these  preparations,  Mon- 
Villa  then  turned  toward  Torreon.  The  terey  was  suddenly  attacked  in  the  latter 
"soldaderas"  of  Alvirez's  force  had  escaped  part  of  October  by  a  Constitutionalist 
when  the  fight  at  Aviles  began  and  reached  force  of  about  2,500  men  under  Jesus  Car- 
Torreon,  quickly  spreading  the  news.  The  ranza  and  Pablo  Gonzalez.  Only  about 
Federal  officer  in  command  attempted  to  1,000  Federals  were  actually  in  Mon- 
round  them  up,  but  to  no  avail,  and  Tor-  terey  at  the  time,  as  the  others  had  started 
reon's  weak  garrison  became  panic  stricken,  toward  Torreon  and  Saltillo.  By  a  rapid 
put  up  a  feeble  resistance,  and  evacuated  concentration,  enough  Federals  were  as- 
the  town.  Villa  occupied  it  on  the  night  sembled  to  beat  off  the  attack,  but  not 
of  October  1st.  He  sent  his  mounted  before  the  Constitutionalists  had  burned 
troops  against  the  Federal  columns  from  800  railroad  cars  and  dynamited  nineteen 
Saltillo  and  Zacatecas,  tearing  up  the  rail-  locomotives,  completely  putting  them  out 
road  around  them,  until  they  both  re-  of  business.  By  this  move,  the  relief  of 
treated.  He  maintained  splendid  order  Torreon  was  delayed  for  at  least  a  month, 
in  Torreon;  sent  a  detachment  of  one  if  not  much  longer.  The  Constitutionalists 
officer  and  twenty-five  men  to  the  Ameri-  scattered  around  Monterey  and  into  the 
can  consul  to  protect  American  interests,  province  of  Tamaulipas,  and  a  rearrange- 
and  stationed  patrols  throughout  the  city  ment  of  Federal  troops  was  again  de- 
with  orders  to  shoot  all  looters.  At  first,  manded  to  meet  the  situation, 
a  few  stores  containing  provisions  and  The  capture  of  Torreon  made  precarious 
clothing  were  looted,  and  some  Spaniards  the  military  position  of  the  Federals  in 
who  were  supposed  to  be  aiding  the  Fed-  Chihuahua,  as  Torreon  was  their  principal 
erals  were  killed,  but  the  pillaging  soon  supply  point.  When  Villa's  advance 
stopped.  Villa's  occupation  of  Torreon  reached  Santa  Rosalia,  the  Federals 
thus  contrasted  strikingly  with  Urbina's  evacuated  their  fortified  position  at  that 
occupation  of  Durango.  place  and  concentrated  all  available  troops 

at  Chihuahua  City.     They  expected   that 

THE    SIGNIFICANCE    OF   TORREON  &  dedded  aUempt  WQuld  be  made    by  VUja 

After  remaining  in  Torreon  for  a  few  to  take   it.     The  Federals  did   succeed  in 

days,  and  having  received  heavy  reinforce-  repelling   small    attacks   against    Chihua- 

ments    from     Durango,  Chihuahua,    and  hua  on  November  6-9th  and,  to  strengthen 

Sonora,    and   with   twenty-four   pieces  of  their  garrison,  they  reduced   the  troops  in 

artillery  captured  at  and  around  Torreon,  Juarez   until   only   400    remained.     Villa, 

he   proceeded    north   toward    Chihuahua,  while  keeping  up  the   investment  of  Chi- 

repairing  the  railroad  as  he  went.     The  huahua   City,  prepared  a  force  for  a  dash 

capture  of  Torreon  was  a  terrible  blow  to  on  Juarez,  and  on  the  night  of  November 

the  Federals,  not  only  from  its  importance  14- 15th  the  Federal  garrison  at  that  place 

as  a  railroad  and  strategical  centre,  but  was    completely    surprised    and    the   city 

from   its   effect   on   the   Constitutionalist  was  captured. 

cause  and  on  the  Federals'  standing  with         Culiacan,   the   capital  of  the    state    of 

foreign  nations,  as  well  as  on  the  people  Sinaloa,  was  captured   by  Obregon  with  a 
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force  from  Sonora  on  November  14th,  and 
the  territory  of  Tepic  has  been  overrun 
by  rebels  so  that  the  state  of  Sonora, 
except  Guaymas  City;  the  state  of 
Sinaioa;  Tepic,  except  the  capital  and 
San  Bias;  Chihuahua,  except  Chihuahua 
City;  the  greater  part  of  Coahuila;  and 
parts  of  Nuevo  Leon  and  Tamaulipas  by 
the  first  of  December  were  held  by  the 
Constitutionalists.  Through  this  terri- 
tory it  has  always  been  difficult  to  keep 
down  uprisings,  due  to  the  character  of  the 
country,  the  people,  and  the  great  areas 
away  from  railroads.  In  the  south,  the 
Zapata  bands  have  kept  up  their  depreda- 
tions in  the  states  of  Morelos  and  Guerrero, 
where  a  considerable  number  of  Federal 
troops  are  operating  against  them.  A 
rebellion  of  formidable  proportions  broke 


out  among  the  Indians  in  the  states  of 
Puebla  and  western  Vera  Cruz,  which  has 
not  yet  been  completely  put  down.  Tak- 
ing advantage  of  the  state  of  affairs  in 
Mexico,  bandits  have  appeared  in  practi- 
cally every  part  of  the  Republic. 

These  are  the  main  events  (to  De- 
cember 1  st)  that  have  marked  this  latest 
chapter  in  the  inevitable  struggle  between 
the  new  Mexico  and  the  old.  The 
Carranza  practice  of  killing  the  wound- 
ed shows  that  even  the  North  has  much 
to  learn  in  civilized  methods  of  warfare. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  self-restraint  exer- 
cised, in  many  cases,  against  looting  cap- 
tured towns  indicates  that  progress  has 
been  made.  This  account  also  indicates 
that  the  new  Mexico,  in  aims  as  well  as  in 
material  things,  is  getting  the  upper  hand. 


MEXICO  AS  A  MILITARY  PROBLEM 


HILE  the  reform  party' 
in  the  North,  at  first 
under  Madero  and  then 
under  Carranza,  strug- 
gled against  the  defend- 
ers of  the  old  regime  —  Diaz  and  Huerta 
—  the  innumerable  bandits  to  whom  Mex- 
ico has  always  been  more  or  less  subject 
have  had  free  rein.  Fighting  sometimes  on 
one  side  and  then  on  the  other  as  Orozco 
did,  or  independently  of  both  sides  like 
Zapata,  they  have  killed  many  Americans 
and  other  foreigners  and  have  destroyed 
millions  of  dollars'  worth  of  property. 

Such  conditions  cannot  last  indefinitely, 
and  yet  the  chances  of  the  establishment  of 
permanent  order  throughout  Mexico  seem 
far  removed.  The  Southern  Government's 
failure  to  restore  order,  and  to  raise  the 
$6,000,000  or  more  a  month  that  it  needed, 
showed  its  inability  to  gain  control  of  the 
Northern  states.  The  Constitutionalists, 
on  the  other  hand,  though  successful  in 
a  military  way,  show  no  signs  of  be- 
ing more  able  to  rule  all  Mexico  than 
Madero  was. 

This  condition  is  the  basis  of  our  mili- 
tary interest  in  the  situation.     And  this 


interest  justifies  a  fair  discussion  of  what 
the  task  of  intervention  and  the  establish- 
ment of  order  would  involve. 

Just  what  attitude  the  Constitutionalists 
would  take  in  case  of  intervention  is  hard 
to  tell,  but  it  would  not  be  surprising  if, 
at  least  at  first,  all  Mexicans  joined  against 
us.  This  joint  action  would  swell  their 
army  to  approximately  more  than  100,000 
men.  The  Mexicans,  though  deficient  in 
the  higher  knowledge  of  the  art  of  warfare, 
are  physically  brave,  patient,  get  along  on 
very  little  food,  and  march  very  well. 
The  Mexican  regular  army  consists  of 
about  65,000  men  under  arms  at  the  pres- 
ent time,  with  250  pieces  of  artillery,  more 
than  half  of  which  is  of  the  most  modern 
type,  the  Sneider-Canet  and  the  St.  Cha- 
maund-Mondragon  makes;  the  small  arm  is 
the  modern  Mauser,  and  the  machine  guns 
are  of  the  latest  pattern.  Its  great  de- 
ficiency is  in  wheeled  transportation  and 
draft  animals.  The  army  is  well  organized, 
has  a  general  staff,  various  departments,  a 
manufactory  of  small-arms  ammunition, 
and  a  powder  factory.  Artillery  material 
and  ammunition  are  purchased  in  Europe 
and  contracts  have  been  made  with  Japan. 


MEXICO   AS   A    M 

The  United  States  has  a  regular  army 
of  about  90,000  men,  but  when  the  troops 
in  our  coast  defenses  and  outlying  posses- 
sions are  subtracted  it  leaves  a  mobile 
force  of  about  35,000  or  40,000.  There  are 
1 12,000  militia,  but  that  force  would  have 
to  be  completely  reorganized  for  war.  In 
such  an  undertaking,  as  in  practically  all 
our  other  military  ventures,  the  bulk  of  our 
troops  would  have  to  be  volunteers. 
Moreover,  in  the  military  sense,  our  border 
country  would  be  more  or  less  hostile. 
The  counties  adjoining  Mexico  are,  nor- 
mally, divided  in  population  between 
Mexicans  and  Americans  as  follows: 

Americans  Mexicans 

Texas 159.767  175.237 

New  Mexico 14,668  14, 1 5 1 

Arizona 7 1,338  18,634 

On  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  Mexico  has  never  presented  as 
solid  a  front  against  foreign  invasion  as 
other  more  well  knit  countries  do. 

Many  of  the  Indians  care  little  which 
faction  among  Mexicans  control  the  Gov- 
ernment, and  not  much  more  about  foreign 
intervention.  The  Yaquis  in  Sonora, 
whether  they  would  welcome  Americans 
or  not,  have  never  been  on  friendly  terms 
with  the   Mexican  Government. 

NOT    ALL    MEXICANS    AGAINST    US 

Even  among  the  higher  classes  the  op- 
position to  foreign  armies  has  not  been 
universal.  When  the  Americans  took 
Puebla,  in  1847,  General  Worth  found  that 
the  citizens  accepted  the  Americans  with 
little  hostility.  As  Mr.  George  Lockhart 
Rives  says  in  his  book,  "The  United  States 
and  Mexico:" 

The  reasons  why  Worth  found  so  peaceable  a 
disposition  among  the  inhabitants  of  Puebla 
was  not  far  to  seek.  In  the  first  place,  Scott 
had  published  a  manifesto  at  Jalapa  on  May 
n,  1847,  which  set  forth,  with  practical  good 
sense  and  in  benevolent  and  conciliatory  lan- 
guage, the  shortcomings  of  the  Mexican  Govern- 
ment and  the  pacific  desires  and  intentions  of 
the  American  troops.  According  to  a  Mexican 
historian  this  paper  had  much  to  do  with  the 
willingness  to  surrender.  But  the  fact  was 
that  no  proclamation  would  have  produced  any 
effect  upon  the  people  of  the  city  if  the  majority 
of  the  citizens  had  not  been  already  disposed 
to  accept  anything  that  looked  like  peace  and  a 
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stable  government.  Disorder,  amounting  at 
times  to  anarchy,  and  almost  uninterrupted 
warfare  for  so  many  years,  had  discouraged  the 
entire  population.  They  longed  for  individual 
and  public  security,  and  for  an  opportunity  to 
enjoy  the  advantage  of  civil  liberty.  The 
great  mass  of  the  people  —  the  plundered 
farmers  and  merchants  and  artisans,  and  the 
poor  and  isolated  Indians  who  were  unwillingly 
forced  into  the  armies  of  Mexico,  and  who  con- 
sidered the  whole  white  or  mixed  race  as  usur- 
pers of  their  territory  —  had  no  desire  for  war. 
Nearly  forty  years  of  civil  strife  had  been 
enough.  And  the  striking  contrast  between 
the  advantages  enjoyed  by  the  inhabitants  of 
Vera  Cruz  and  Jalapa  under  control  of  Ameri- 
can officers,  who  ruled  firmly  but  paid  in  cash, 
and  the  demands  which  the  Mexican  Govern- 
ment was  continually  making  for  new  sacri- 
fices from  the  people,  coupled  with  threats  of 
fresh  violence,  were  bound  to  be  favorable  to 
the  invaders. 

Scott  at  any  rate  had  no  hesitation  in  riding 
through  the  country  ahead  of  his  army;  and 
with  a  small  escort,  numbering  only  about  two 
hundred  and  fifty  men,  he  joined  Worth  at 
Puebla  on  the  twenty-eighth  of  May,  Twiggs 
following  shortly  after. 

Later,  when  Maximilian  tried  to  estab- 
lish himself,  he  had  under  him  many  Mex- 
ican troops,  and  two  Mexican  generals, 
Miramon  and  Mejia,  were  executed  with 
him  when  his  ill-fated  attempt  failed. 

A    MEXICAN    CONSTABULARY? 

In  the  present  warfare  it  has  been  the 
practice  for  the  victors  on  either  side  to 
shoot  the  vanquished  officers  and  offer 
the  soldiers  the  opportunity  to  change 
sides,  an  offer  which  has  been  accepted  in 
many  cases. 

It  is  not  inconceivable  that  under  such 
conditions,  if  we  should  ever  have  the  task 
of  keeping  the  peace  in  Mexico,  we  could 
do  it  as  the  English  have  done  in  India, 
as  we  did  in  Cuba,  and  as  we  are  doing 
in  the  Philippines  —  by  native  constabu- 
lary. Organized  resistance  we  should 
probably  have  to  overcome  with  our  own 
troops.  Banditti  and  guerrillas  we  could 
probably  handle  with  Mexican  troops. 

This  is  not  said  to  belittle  the  task  or  the 
cost  of  intervention,  for  Mexico  is  a  more 
difficult  problem  than  the  one  we  faced  in 
1898,  and  few  people  realize  what  that  war 
has  cost  the  United  States. 


THE  DRAMA  OF  OUR  DIPLOMACY 

IN  MEXICO 

THE   ILL-FATED   MISSION    OF   JOEL    R.    POINSETT   AND  NINETY    YEARS   OF    FREQUENT 
MISUNDERSTANDINGS   THAT    FOLLOWED    IT  —  A    SKETCH   OF    OUR    DIPLO- 
MATIC RELATIONS  THAT  MAKES   PLAIN   SOME  OF  THE  CAUSES 
OF    OUR    PRESENT    DIFFICULTIES 

BY 

JUSTIN    H.  SMITH 

(RECENTLY  PROFESSOR  OF  MODERN  HISTORY  AT  DARTMOUTH  COLLEGE;    AUTHOR  OF  "THE  ANNEXATION  OF  TEXAS"   AND  "OUR    STRUGGLE 

FOR   THE    FOURTEENTH    COLONY") 

WHEN  our  diplomatic  re-  the  Mexicans,  unable  to  gauge  us  correctly, 
lations  with  Mexico  be-  have  been  disposed  to  place  a  distrustful 
gan,  they  promised  to  interpretation  upon  our  conduct, 
be  cordial.  We  had  Owing  to  circumstances,  these  em- 
felt  a  deep  sympathy  barrassments  were  much  stronger  at  the 
with  our  neighbors  during  their  long  strug-  time  when  our  diplomatic  relations  began 
gle  to  throw  off  the  Spanish  yoke;  we  than  they  are  at  present.  Spain  had  kept 
promptly  recognized  the  new  Republic;  her  colony  secluded  from  the  world,  and 
and  we  made  repeated  efforts  to  obtain  taught  the  people  to  regard  foreigners  as 
for  it  the  recognition  of  the  mother  coun-  not  only  inferior  but  dangerous.  The 
try.  Both  our  Government  and  our  people  Roman  Catholic  Church,  not  desiring 
desired  to  be  on  friendly  terms  with  it.  Protestant  ideas  to  cross  the  frontier,  had 
Aside  from  instinctive  sympathy  we  hoped  cooperated.  Narrow  ideas  of  political 
it  would  thrive  and  be  strong,  so  that  our  economy  led  to  the  belief  that  we  could 
commerce  in  that  quarter  might  be  profit-  not  wish  a  neighbor  to  be  rich  and  power- 
able,  and  that  we  might  find  support  there  ful.  Mexico  was  controlled  for  some  time 
against  the  aggressive  disposition  and  after  she  became  independent  by  the  old 
monarchical  designs  of  the  governments  privileged  classes,  and  these  had  no  sym- 
of  Europe.  pathy  with  the  democratic  spirit  of  our 
The  great  differences  between  the  two  people.  The  name  of  this  country  —  the 
peoples  made  a  perfect  understanding  diffi-  United  States  of  America  —  excited  sus- 
cult.  Our  insight  fails  almost  completely  picion,  for  it  suggested  a  claim  to  the  entire 
when  we  have  to  deal  with  Orientals,  and  western  hemisphere;  and  in  the  minds  of 
to  a  large  extent  it  fails  also  in  the  case  many  our  principle  of  "America  for  the 
of  Latin-Americans.  Only  one  who  has  Americans/'  expressed  in  the  Monroe 
lived  and  talked  for  some  time  with  the  Doctrine,  confirmed  the  suspicion. 
Mexicans  can  understand  them.  To  our  Joel  R.  Poinsett,  received  at  Mexico 
public  men  they  have  been  largely  an  as  our  Minister  in  June,  1825,  seemed  the 
unknown  quantity;  and  it  has  been  even  fittest  representative  that  could  have  been 
more  difficult,  perhaps,  for  the  Mexicans  selected  or  even  created.  He  was  partly 
to  understand  us.  Our  forcefulness  has  Latin  in  blood,  cosmopolitan  in  educa- 
been  regarded  as  haughty  and  aggressive,  tion  and  experience,  and  enthusiastically 
our  cool  judgment  as  heartless  calculation,  sympathetic  with  the  Spanish-American 
and  our  sincere  professions  of  friendship  peoples.  He  spoke  their  language  not 
—  combined  with  a  natural  regard  for  only  fluently  but  with  elegance,  and  in 
our  own  advantage  —  as  hypocrisy.  Nat-  addition  to  possessing  solid  ability  was 
urally  subtle,  too,  and  accustomed  to  tactful,  sagacious,  agreeable,  and  im- 
subtlety  on  the  part  of  all  their  leaders,  pressive.     Owing,  however,   to  an  extra- 
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ordinary    combination    of    circumstances,  Ministers  were   again  exchanged   after   a 

he  came  to  be  regarded  by  most  of  the  time,   the  Texas  affair  embittered  inter- 
Mexicans  as  a  diabolical  agent  sent  among     course  between  the  two  nations, 

them  to  excite  discord,  and  so  break  down  Soon  the  bitterness  was  deepened.     In 

a  dreaded  rival  of  his  country;  and  the  1842,  Mexico  made  forays  across  the  Rio 

positive  abhorrence  that  he  aroused,  ex-  Grande  and  threatened  a  serious  invasion, 

tending    itself    to    the    Government    and  Great  sympathy  was  felt  in  the  United 

people  represented  by  him,  affected  all  the  States  for  the  weak  republic  of  the  Lone 

relations  of  the  two  countries  for  many  Star,  for  not  only  were  many  of  its  people 

years.     With  great  difficulty  he  succeeded  related    to    many    of    ours,    but    fearful 

in  negotiating  a  commercial  treaty,   but  atrocities   had   been   perpetrated   by   the 

for  some  time  after  the  ratifications  were  Mexicans  there,   and  it  was  erroneously 

exchanged    Mexico    ignored    it;  and,    al-  believed  that  England  was  backing  Mexico 

though  our  feeling  was  still  most  friendly,  in  these  hostilities  in  order  to  injure  us; 

Mexico  made  secret  preparations  for  war  and  in  a  number  of  instances  American 

against  us.  citizens   violated   our   neutrality.     Under 

Anthony  Butler,  our  second  Minister,  our  system,  owing  to  the  stratagems  they 
was  a  swashbuckler  from  the  beginning  employed  and  the  state  of  popular  senti- 
and  finally  developed  into  a  rascal,  ment  where  they  lived,  such  offenders 
Through  him  the  United  States  tried  to  could  neither  be  restrained  nor  punished, 
buy  a  portion  or  the  whole  of  Texas,  and  the  Administration  at  Washington 
This  was  perfectly  legitimate.  We  have  was  free  from  blame;  but  the  Mexican 
purchased  territory  from  several  nations,  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  accused  it 
including  Mexico  itself,  and  no  dishonor  violently  of  breaking  treaties  and  inter- 
to  it  or  to  us  was  involved  in  our  proposi-  national  law,  and  threatened  us  with  war. 
tion.  But  unfortunately  Mr.  Butler  insisted  Daniel  Webster,  however,  at  that  time 
upon  it  long  after  he  found  it  unwelcome,  our  Secretary  of  State,  disproved  magis- 
He  showed  a  disposition  to  stoop  very  terially  the  Mexican  charges  and  then 
low  in  order  to  carry  his  point.  He  said:  " The  conduct  of  the  Government  of 
threatened.  Apparently  he  was  concerned  the  United  States  in  regard  to  the  war 
in  revolutionary  movements  then  taking  between  Mexico  and  Texas,  having  been 
place  in  Texas,  where  he  himself  owned  always  hitherto  governed  by  a  strict  and 
lands;  and  at  last,  after  ferociously  in-  impartial  regard  to  its  neutral  obligations, 
suiting  one  of  the  Ministers,  he  was  ordered  will  not  be  changed  or  altered,  in  any 
to  leave  the  capital.  respect,   or  in   any   degree/'     Bocanegra 

In  1836,  not  long  after  this  event,  Texas,  ended  the  duel  by  making  a  prudent  re- 

which  had  been  colonized  by  citizens  of  treat,  but  of  course  public  sentiment  in 

the  United  States,  revolted  and  became  his  country  remained  as  it  had  been. 

de  facto  independent.     Though  the  Ameri-  We   fared   very   differently   two   years 

can   Government  was  in  no  way   respon-  later,    when    Tyler's    annexation    treaty 

sible  for  this  move,  it  was  very  natural  —  with  Texas  created  the  acutest  tension, 

especially  for  the  Mexicans  —  to  believe  Our  Minister,  Shannon,  was  a  good  stump- 

the    opposite.     Then    our    recognition   of  speaker   and   a   successful   politician,  but 

Texas  excited  deep  resentment,  and  ad-  not  a  diplomatist,  and  when  Calhoun  sent 

ditional  trouble  was  caused  by  our  sending  him  an  important  despatch  he  transmitted 

troops  across  the  Sabine  to  hold  the  Indians  the  substance  of  it  crudely  to  the  Mexican 

in   check,  which  it  was  physically  impos-  foreign  office.     Rejon,  the  Mexican  Min- 

sible  for  Mexico  to  do.     To  increase  the  ister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  was  a  master  of 

tension,  a  Mexican  Minister  to  the  United  dialectics,  and  he  published  a  trenchant 

States   printed   and   circulated,   while   in  and  artful  answer  which,   in  the  opinion 

this-  country,   an   attack   upon   the  good  of   every   Mexican,   simply   pilloried   the 

faith    of    our    Government.     There    was  United    States.     Mr.    Shannon    lost    his 

much  acrimonious  correspondence.    Diplo-  head,    blundered,    and    blundered    again, 

matic  relations  were  severed,  and,  although  In    this    country    equal    wrath   was    felt 
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toward   our   foe  and  toward  our  cham-  people,   however,   had   become  somewhat 

pion.     "  Let  him  come  home,  that  we  may  acquainted  with  us.     We  paid  Mexico  a 

measure  the  length  of  those  ears,"  cried  one  large  sum  in  exchange  for  territories  that 

newspaper.     But   the  mischief  had  been  it  had  practically  lost,  and  we  assumed  its 

done,  and  early  in  1845  Mexico  broke  off  debts  to  our  citizens.     A  large  part  of  its 

diplomatic  intercourse  again.  population   was   rather  sorry  to  have  our 

Meantime  another  main  source  of  diffi-  troops   depart;,  and,    strange   as   it   may 

culty  had  been  vexing  our  relations  with  seem,  the  basis  appeared  to  have  been  laid 

Mexico.     Owing    partly    to    the    turmoil  for   a   good   understanding.     For  a  time 

existing  there,   partly   to   resentment   on  all  went  well,  and  in  1S53  the  "Gadsden 

account  of  the  Texas  affair,  partly  to  the  purchase"  carried  a  part  of  our  line  still 

greed  and  passions  of  officials,  and  partly  farther  south. 

to    other    causes,    American    citizens    in         Soon,  however,   Mexico  fell  a  prey  to 

that    country    were    subjected    to    many  fiercer  civil  strife  than  before,  and  by  the 

outrages  and  losses.     The  Mexicans  loved  close  of  1858  our  claims  for  damages  — 

to  insist  that  our  grievances  were  trumped  claims  not  only  unredressed  but  unnoticed 

up  or  grew  out  of  smuggling  operations,  — amounted  to  more  than   $10,000,000. 

and  often  took  the  ground  that  they  were  No  one  could  go  to  Mexico,  declared  our 

urged   for   the   purpose   of   embarrassing  Secretary    of    State,    without    imminent 

them  and  forcing  them  to  part  with  Texas,  danger  to  both  person  and  property;  and 

Had  these  allegations  been  true,  Mexico's  peaceable  Americans  residing  there  were 

public   men  were   fully   keen   enough   to  expelled  or  massacred.     The  leader  of  the 

wish    our    complaints    promptly    investi-  Constitutional   Party,  Juarez,  whom   our 

gated;  and  this  was  all  that  the  United  Government    recognized    as    the    lawful 

States   demanded.     On   the   other   hand,  President,   felt  distinctly  friendly  to  us, 

every  device  that  ingenuity  could  invent  but  he  possessed  no  power  to  redress  our 

was  put  in  play  to  prevent  such  inquiry,  wrongs,  for  he  could  not  even  gain  posses- 

In  1837,  Jackson  took  the  position  that  sion  of  his  own  capital.  Totally  unable 
our  claims  ought  to  be  enforced,  and  asked  to  protect  his  fellow-citizens,  our  Minister 
Congress  for  authority  to  act.  The  Nation,  withdrew,  and  in  1859,  Buchanan,  then 
however,  felt  a  somewhat  mistaken  sym-  Secretary  of  State,  describing  Mexico  as 
pathy  for  distracted  Mexico,  and  for  this  only  "a  wreck  upon  the  ocean,"  proposed 
and  certain  political  reasons  the  authority  to  place  troops  at  the  orders  of  its  con- 
was  not  given.  Another  long  term  of  stitutional  authorities,  as  the  only  way  to 
diplomatic  efforts  to  obtain  redress  fol-  gain  "  indemnity  for  the  past  and  security 
lowed,  and  at  length,  in  1839,  a  joint  claims  for  the  future."  This  plan,  however, 
commission  was  agreed  upon  by  treaty,  smacked  too  strongly  of  annexation  to  suit 
In  the  execution  of  this  plan  evasion  and  the  Mexicans  and  too  strongly  of  the  ex- 
procrastination  were  again  employed;  and  tension  of  slave  territory  to  suit  the  north- 
by  1845,  after  about  twenty  years  of  ern  section  of  the  United  States,  and  it 
patient  urgency  on  our  part,  only  a  accomplished  nothing  save  to  emphasize 
portion  of  our  claims  had  been  investigated,  the  Mexican  distrust  of  us. 
and  an  insignificant  fraction  of  the  sum  When  Lincoln  became  President,  the 
awarded  us  by  the  Prussian  umpire  tone  of  American  diplomacy  in  that 
actually  paid.  quarter    changed     abruptly.     "Be    just, 

Through    our    consul    at    Mexico    and  frank,  and  magnanimous,"  his  first  envoy 

through  a  secret  agent  President  Polk  now  to   Mexico  was  instructed;   "in  all  your 

endeavored  to  bring  about  a  resumption  of  negotiations  fear  not  to  give  strength  to 

diplomatic  intercourse.     Finally  the  Mexi-  that  Republic;  it  can  never  be  an  enemy, 

can  Government  consented  to  receive  a  it  ought  to  be  made  a  friend,  of  the  United 

Minister,  but  owing  to  fear  of  popular  States;  gain  the  confidence  of  the  people, 

passion  the  promise  was  broken.     Then  and  show  that  your  mission  is  earnestly 

followed  the  war  of  1846-48,  at  the  close  American,  in  the  continental  sense  of  the 

of    which     Mexico    was    prostrate.     Its  word,  and  fraternal  in  no  affected  or  mere 
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diplomatic  meaning. "  Then  came  the  interests  to  occupy  the  people's  attention 
French  intervention.  Juarez  was  power-  in  place  of  party  quarrels  and  political 
less  and,  as  we  could  not  recognize  Maxi-  wars;  and  to  this  end  he  desired  to  estab- 
milian,  our  Minister  was  recalled.  Two  lish  close  commercial  and  financial  rela- 
years  later  an  attempt  was  made  to  re-  tions  with  his  thriving  neighbors, 
open  intercourse  with  the  patriot  leader,  Under  such  circumstances  diplomacy 
but  he  had  then  been  driven  into  inac-  was  bound  to  be  easy.  General  Trevino 
cessible  mountains.  For,  if  not  with  met  our  General  Ord,  and  measures  were 
Mexico,  however,  our  diplomacy  was  concerted  for  ending  the  border  troubles, 
active,  and  as  the  consequence,  early  in  In  April,  1879,  our  Minister  announced 
1867,  the  French  troops  were  withdrawn,  the  recognition  of  Diaz  and  was  formally 
Juarez  returned  to  the  capital  in  triumph,  received;  and  in  December,  1885,  Presi- 
and  in  1868  we  made  a  treaty  establishing  dent  Cleveland  said  to  Congress:  "It  is 
a  joint  claims  commission,  which  event-  with  sincere  satisfaction  that  I  am  enabled 
ually  awarded  $4,125,622  to  our  injured  to  advert  to  the  spirit  of  good  neighbor- 
citizens,  hood  and  friendly  cooperation  and  con- 
In  1876,  a  great  change,  beneficial  alike  ciliation  that  has  marked  the  correspon- 
to  us  and  to  Mexico,  occurred,  for  General  dence  and  action  of  the  Mexican  authorities 
Diaz  gained  the  presidency.  At  first  his  in  their  share  of  the  task  of  maintaining 
relations  with  the  United  States  were  not  law  and  order  about  the  line  of  our  com- 
entirely  cordial.    In  December,  1877,  Presi-  mon    boundary." 

dent  Hayes  remarked  in  his  annual  mes-  In   other   respects,    also,   our   relations 

sage  that  owing  to  outrages  on  the  border  were  highly  satisfactory,  though  of  course 

recognition   of    Diaz   had   been   deferred,  grains   of   sand    and   occasionally    rather 

but  that  assurances  of  both  the  disposi-  solid  lumps  of  it  fell  upon  them.     In  1881, 

tion     and    the    power    to    prevent   and  having  decided  to  revise  all  its  commer- 

punish  "unlawful    invasions    and    depre-  cial    treaties,     Mexico    terminated    that 

dations"  had  been  given  by  the  Govern-  which  had  been  in  force  between    it  and 

ment  of  Mexico.  the  United  States,   and  instances  of  the 

Such  was  the  case  and  they  were  sincere,  harsh    enforcement    of    law    against    our 

Being  not  only  a  strong  man  but  a  man  of  vessels  and  citizens  occurred.     A  reciproc- 

rare  political  insight,  Diaz  perceived  that  ity  treaty,  negotiated  in  1883,  met  in  our 

it  was  not  at  all  for  the  interest  of  the  Congress  with  the  opposition  of  the  sugar 

United    States    to    adopt    approximately  and  tobacco  interests,  and,  after  dragging 

eight  millions  of  uneducated  Indians,  and  along  for  a  considerable  time,  vanished, 

he   believed   the   people   of   this   country  This    failure    disappointed     Mexico;  yet 

were  sensible  enough  to  reach  the  same  in  1885  Cleveland  described  the  relations 

conclusion.     As   a   natural   result  he  did  between    the    two    countries    as    "most 

not  entertain  that  fear  of  being  annexed  cordial,"  and  in   1894  he  said  that  com- 

which  had  long  excited  and  confused  a  merce  had  steadily  increased  "under  the 

great   number  of  his  fellow-countrymen,  rule  of  mutual  consideration,  being  neither 

and  felt  able  to  deal  with  us  in  a  cordial,  stimulated  by  conventional  arrangements 

frank,    and   businesslike   manner.     More-  nor  retarded  by  jealous  rivalries  or  selfish 

over,  he  saw  that  in  order  to  prevent  in-  distrust." 

surrections   he   must   have   telegraphs   to  Various   useful  treaties,   such  as  those 

give   him   early   notice   of    revolutionary  for   postal   conveniences,    the   extradition 

movements    and    railroads    to    place    his  of  criminals,  and  the  fixing  and  marking 

troops  at  the  right  spot  before  the  trouble  of    the    boundary,    were    negotiated    and 

could    grow    to    large    proportions.     For  executed  in  a  friendly  spirit.     When  the 

railroads  and  telegraphs  foreign  money  was  United  States  began  war  with  Spain  in 

necessary,  and  evidently  the  United  States  1898  attempts  were  made  by  Spaniards  to 

was  a  convenient   storehouse  of  capital,  create  disturbances  on  the  frontier  in  the 

Finally,  he  desired  Mexico  to  become  a  hope  of  enlisting  Mexico  against  us,  but 

prosperous,   modern   state,   with  peaceful  the   Mexican  Government   broke  up  the 
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band   organized    by   the    Spaniards,  and  came  a  great  change.     The  following  year, 

punished  the  instigators  of  the  movement,  in  consequence  of  the    revolution    inau- 

Four   years    later   a    difficulty   over   the  guratedby  Madero,  Diaz  resigned.  Madero 

endowments  of  the  Roman  Catholic  mis-  became  President;  more  than  five  hundred 

sions  in  California  was  the  first  case  to  claims  against  Mexico,  growing  out  of  the 

come  before  The  Hague  Tribunal,  and  when  struggle  between  these  two  chiefs,  were 

it  was  decided  in  our  favor  Mexico  loyally  filed  at  our  State  Department;  the  pres- 

accepted   the   verdict.     After   four   more  ence  of  American  troops  on  the  frontier, 

peaceful  years  an  element  of  her  popula-  together  with  rumors  of  impending  inter- 

tion,  fearing  that  our  citizens  were  flock-  vention,  excited  Mexico;  and  a  series  of 

ing  into  the  country  in  order  to  acquire  diplomatic    troubles,    now    fresh    in    the 

it  as  Texas  had  been  acquired,  excited  an  public  memory,  were  ushered  in. 
agitation    against    us.     Once    more    the         From  this  brief  account  one  can  realize 

proper  diplomatic  steps  were  taken,  and  how  checkered  has  been  our  diplomatic 

this  unfriendly  movement  was  repressed,  intercourse  with  Mexico.     It  is  peculiarly 

In  1908  came  our  turn.     A  rebellion  broke  desirable  to  keep  that  intercourse  friendly, 

out  in  the  vicinity  of  Torreon;  and  when  for  otherwise  a  suspicious  and  impulsive 

the    Mexican   Government,    not   without  nation    may   exaggerate   little   causes    of 

reason,  complained  that  agitators  on  the  friction;  but  it  is  also  peculiarly  difficult, 

northern  side  of  the  frontier  were  causing  In  addition  to  the  other  embarrassments, 

trouble,  the  President  sent  troops  to  en-  it  is  very  hard  for  such  a  people  to  be  calm 

force  our  neutrality.  while  they  feel,  as  naturally  they  do,  that 

In  1 910,  a  Mexican  was  lynched  in  Texas  a  great  overshadowing  cliff  is  liable  any 

for  murdering  a  woman,   and  this  occa-  day   to   fall    upon    them.     Personally,    I 

sioned  violent  demonstrations  against  us  never  realized  the  power  of  the  United 

beyond  the  line.     Our  diplomatic  relations  States  as  when  I  learned  to  see  it  through 

were  not,  however,  affected.    Each  Govern-  Mexican  eyes.     We  ought,  therefore,  to  be 

ment  expressed  its  good-will  to  the  other,  patient  in  dealing  with   these    neighbors 

and  did  all  it  could  to  adjust  the  diffi-  of  an  alien  race.     Our  policy  should  also 

culties  growing  out  of  the  affair.     But  now  be  firm;  and,  above  all,  intelligent. 
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SINCE   Madero' s    revolution    as-  of  the  railroads  will  permit.     The  great 

sumed  serious  proportions,  rebel-  majority  of  the  Mexican  people  take  no 

lion  and  brigandage  have  been  part  whatever  in  the  warfare, 
constant.     Railroads  have  been         A  few  months  ago  four  young  Ameri- 

destroyed,  cattle   have   strayed  cans  were  traveling  through   Michoacan 

unbranded,   and    mines    have   been   shut,  and  came  to  a  Mexican  town  with  more 

Yet   that   does   not   mean   that  all   busi-  than    a    thousand    inhabitants    in    which 

ness   has   been   at   a   standstill.     Despite  everyone  was  in  a  state  of  fear  and  excite- 

these  handicaps  people  have  been  raising  ment  over  the  presence  of  an  outlaw  band 

crops,    attending   to   business,   and   mak-  in  the  outskirts.     The  Americans   asked 

ing  money.     Americans  and  other  foreign-  why  no  preparations  for  defense  were  being 

ers  have  continued  mining,  boring  for  oil,  made  and  were  told  that  a  short  time  pre- 

and  selling  goods  to  the  Mexicans.     Sales  viously  nineteen  bandits,  armed  only  with 

of  American  goods  have  fallen  off  about  machetes,  had  entered  the  town  and  taken 

30    per    cent.,    but     American    traveling  away  all  the  fire-arms,  besides  extorting 

men  are  to-day  covering  much  of  their  5,000  pesos  ($2,500).     Now  the  band  had 

regular  territories  with  the  promise  of  as  returned  well-armed  and  was  demanding 

quick  delivery  of  goods  as  the  conditions  another    5,000    pesos.     This    the    towns- 
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people  said  they  would  be  glad  to  pay  to  "The    bombardment     came    unexpec- 

be  let  alone,  but  there  was  not  that  much  tedly,"    he    explained    "and    the    first    I 

money  in  the  town.  learned  of  it  was  when  I  started  out  to  play 

golf  and  found  that  the  street  cars  had 

BLUFFING    BANDITS  ?                ,,             .       .     .                                          -       ! 

been  all  put  into  service  transferring 
The  Americans  discovered  that  there  troops.  My  first  impulse  was  to  hurry 
were  only  twenty-two  bandits,  so  they  de-  down  to  barricade  my  place  of  business, 
cided  to  bluff  them.  They  induced  the  and  I  hired  a  taxicab  to  do  it.  Mrs. 
jefe  politico  to  send  out  word  to  them  that  Deane  refused  to  let  me  go  without  her, 
there  was  a  considerable  body  of  Ameri-  and,  not  expecting  any  trouble  so  soon,  I 
cans  in  the  town  who  insisted  on  making  agreed  to  take  her  with  me.  But  we  ran 
a  stand.  It  was  even  hinted  to  the  ban-  directly  in  between  the  opposing  armies 
dits  that  the  Americans  were  looking  for  a  and,  before  we  could  scurry  out  of  the  way, 
fight  and  invited  them  to  come  in.  there  were  seven  bullet  holes  through  the 
They  did  not  come.  The  Americans  taxicab  and  one  through  my  hat.  Even 
knew  they  would  not.  As  one  of  the  party,  Dr.  Ryan's  hospital  automobiles  did  not 
who  is  a  New  York  business  man,  expressed  escape.  Two  doctors  were  killed  by  his 
it:  "They  were  afraid  of  us.  By  the  very  side  during  the  bombardment  and  several 
fact  of  being  Americans  we  had  them  at  a  automobiles  were  ruined  by  pieces  of  shell, 
disadvantage.  If  they  had  been  Mexicans  but  he  kept  at  his  work.  Even  during 
of  the  educated  classes  this  would  not  have  the  height  of  the  bombardment  sensational 
been  true,  but  to  the  peon  the  American  stories  began  to  circulate  about  his  reek- 
is  an  enigma,  a  superior  being,  and  a  man  less  courage  and,  from  my  own  observa- 
to  be  feared.  He  is  respected  on  account  tion,  I  can  say  that  it  would  have  been  dif- 
of  his  intelligence.  There  is  no  telling  flcult  to  stretch  the  truth.  It  won  for  him 
what  he  will  do/'  a  peculiar  distinction.  During  the  bom- 
bardment he  was  the  one  man  outside  his 

AN    AMERICAN    DOCTOR-HERO  r   „                    ,            t-   r      fa-                 u 

own  followers  whom  helix  Diaz  would  see. 

Probably  the  best  known  and  most  "The  last  time  I  saw  Dr.  Ryan,"  said 
respected  American  in  Mexico  is  Dr.  Ed-  Mr.  Deane,  who  at  this  time  had  just  come 
ward  Ryan,  a  young  physician  of  Irish  north  from  Mexico,  "was  in  Tampico. 
descent,  who  went  to  the  City  of  Mexico  He  had  just  brought  a  large  body  of  ref- 
from  the  United  States  just  before  the  ten-  ugees  from  Torreon  and  was  acting  in  an 
days'  bombardment  that  ended  the  Mad-  unofficial  capacity  for  the  American  Em- 
ero  regime.  Curiosity  drew  him  into  the  bassy.  His  duties  were  for  the  time  being 
midst  of  it,  and,  seeing  a  woman  lying  ended  and  he  was  preparing  to  settle  a 
wounded  in  the  street, he  commandeered  an  personal  matter  with  a  bandit.  He  told 
automobile,  took  her  to  the  hospital,  and  me  with  indignation  how  an  upstart  of  a 
during  the  rest  of  the  bombardment  passed  bandit  with  one  follower  had  had  the 
constantly  between  the  two  opposing  temerity  to  stop  him  and  demand  one 
forces  carrying  off  the  wounded.  He  hundred  dollars  on  false  pretenses  at  a 
seemed  to  have  no  respect  for  bullets  and  time  when  there  was  a  lady  in  the  party, 
he  also  had  no  selfish  purposes.  Immedi-  If  it  had  not  been  for  the  lady,  who 
ately  he  became  a  man  apart.  He  acted  rushed  forward  and  thrust  her  money  and 
as  the  intermediary  between  the  foreign  jewelry  on  the  outlaw,  he  said  that  he  and 
Ministers,  Madero,  and  the  headquarters  a  chauffeur  could  have  settled  the  two 
of  Felix  Diaz.  He  got  Americans  out  of  bandits,  but,  under  the  circumstances,  they 
prison.  He  even  had  some  of  them  kept  felt  impelled  to  bring  the  lady  into  Tarn- 
there  for  their  own  safety.  pico.     The  last   I   saw  of  Dr.   Ryan  and 

Mr.  A.  L.  Deane,  of  New  York,  who  was  the  chauffeur  they  were  burning  gasolene 

with  Dr.  Ryan  a  part  of  the  time,  has  given  on  the  back  trail  promising  themselves  to 

his  own  experience  at  the  time  of  the  bom-  give  those  two  highwaymen  the  chastising 

bardment  of  Mexico  City  to  explain  thedan-  of  their  lives." 

ger  through  which  Dr.  Ryan  passed  daily.  Mr.   Deane  was  sought  out  partly  be- 
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cause  he  had  recently  been  in  almost  every  machine  shops,  and  from  that  time  they 

state  in  Mexico,  and  partly  because  his  were  never  out  of  order, 

attitude  is   typical  of  the  Americans   in  "On  our  properties  we  struck  an  unex- 

Mexico.     He    believes    in    the    Mexican  pectedly  large  flow  of  oil,  and  to  prevent 

people  and  sympathizes  with  their  strug-  it  from  running  to  waste  we  had  to  rush  in 

gles,  but  he  cannot  help  feeling  a  certain  some  extra  large  tanks.     At  first  we  were 

contempt   for  the   peons,   even   when   he  doubtful  of  the  ability  of  the  peons  to 

recounts  their  wrongs.  meet  the  emergency,  but  they  rose  sur- 

Nothing  else  has  made  Mexico  and  its  prisingly  to  the  occasion.     In  clearing  the 

troubles  so  hard  to  understand  as  the  peon  ground   and   installing  those    tanks  they 

has.     There    are    diametrically    opposite  made  a  time    record    that    has    certainly 

opinions  about  him.     He  is  held  by  some  never  been  surpassed." 

people  to  be  a  bandit  and  a  savage  by  in-  Mr.   Kellogg  holds  that   the   peon  has 

stinct,  and  yet  others  have  had  experi-  never  had  a  chance,  and  he  sees  the  future 

ences  with  him  that  show  him  to  be  ex-  of  Mexico  in  his  education  and  freedom, 

tremely  intelligent  and  faithful.     One  of  Probably  nothing  can  express  better  the 

those  who  defend  the  name  and  nature  of  state  of  civilization  in   Mexico  than  the 

the  peon  is  Mr.  Frederic  R.   Kellogg,  an  fact  that  the  line  of  social  cleavage  is  be- 

American  lawyer,  who  has  had  long  ex-  tween  those  who  wear  shoes  and  those  who 

perience  in  the  oil  fields  of  Mexico.  do  not.     The  disturbing,  and  also  the  up- 

'  The  Mexican  peon, "he  says,"  is  the  best  lifting,  element  in  Mexico  has  been  the 
workman  in  the  world.  For  a  dollar  in  pay  American.  He  has  paid  the  peon  in 
he  gives  better  service  than  any  man  of  money.  He  has  opened  the  way  toward 
any  other  race  I  have  known.  This  is  a  shoes  and  fine  raiment.  He  has  helped  to 
sweeping  statement,  but  it  is  based  on  form  a  middle  class  in  Mexico  and,  by  so 
experience.  I  have  never  known  anything  doing,  has  broken  down  the  feudal  state, 
to  compare  with  the  rapid  advance  of  peon  Americans  offer  the  peons  industrial  ad- 
boys  under  instruction.  To  give  an  actual  vancement,  and  the  companies  that  have 
instance,  we  had  some  gasolene  launches  had  the  most  success  in  mining  and  oil- 
which  were  out  of  order  about  half  the  producing  have  taken  advantage  of  the 
time  until  we  placed  them  in  charge  of  peon's  natural  mechanical  ability  and 
Mexican  boys  who  had  been  raised  in  our  developed  it. 
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ONE  of  the  outstanding  facts  of  the  past.     The  rule  that  made  a  new 

in  the  political  situation  at  member   keep   quiet   has   been  abrogated 

Washington  is  the  changed  in  the  present  session;  new  men  were  on 

character  of  the  Senate.  That  their  feet  volubly  talking  a  few  days  after 

it  is  Democratic  is  in  itself  taking    their    seats.     Similarly,    the    tra- 

a    novelty;    more    important    is    that    in  dition  that  a  man  must  serve  at  least  one 

spirit,  in  effectiveness,  and  in  traditions  six-year  term  before  he  could  presume  to  any 

it  is  an  entirely  altered  body.     So-called  influence  has  been  cast  to  the  winds;  men 

senatorial  courtesy  is  practically  a  thing  who  entered  the  body  on  March  4,  191 3, 
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with  the  comparatively  new  arrivals  of  tariff  bill  to  the  Senate.     Its   leaders,  in 

191 1,  now  dominate  the  situation.      Nee-  March,  191 3,  were  essentially  the  same  as 

essarily  this  implies  a  corresponding  change  in  191 1. 

in    attitude.     The    Senate    is    no    longer  In  fact,  any  one  who  searches  the  House 

"standpat,"  "  reactionary/'  the  permanent  for  striking  individualities  is  rather  likely 

headquarters    of    "special    interests/'    or  to    be    disappointed.     Mr.    A.     Mitchell 

even     conservative.     Judging    from     the  Palmer  stands  out  somewhat  as  a  political 

tariff  bill  it  is  more  radical  than  the  more  intimate    of    the    President;   Mr.    Carter 

popular    body,    the    House.     Instead    of  Glass  has  done  effective  work  in  framing 

raising   the    House   rates,    in   accordance  and  passing  the  new  currency  bill;   Mr. 

with  the  senatorial  history  of  most  tariffs,  Cordell    Hull    has    acquired    considerable 

the    Senate    actually    reduced    them    in  reputation  as  the  House  authority  on  the 

several  hundred  cases.     The  "free  list,"  income  tax;  but  the  mass,  on  both  the 

when  the  Senate  had  finished  with  the  bill,  Democratic    and    the    Republican    sides, 

was  considerably  longer  than  that  passed  does  not  rise  above  the  usual  Congressional 

by  the  House.  level.    So  far  as  leadership  is  concerned,  the 

Senator  La  Follette's  vote  for  the  tariff  Democrats     are    probably    weaker    now, 

bill  was  acclaimed  by  considerable  hand-  when  they  control  a  majority,  than  they 

clapping,  some  of  which  came  from  the  were  four  years  ago,  when  they  were  a 

Senators   themselves.     Senator    Bacon,    a  minority. 

senior  member,   was   horrified.     "  If  this  There  were  then  at  least  five  men  who 

sort  of  thing  is  tolerated/'  he  said,  "the  showed  capacity  and  resourcefulness  in  the 

dignity  of  the  Senate  will  be  gone  forever!"  attack  upon  the  Cannon  regime — Mr.  John 

"A  good  many  other  things  will  be  gone,  Sharp  Williams,  Mr.  Champ  Clark,  David 

too,  before  the  present  majority  finishes  A.     DeArmond,    Mr.    Oscar    W.    Under- 

with  the  Senate,"  one  of  the  new  arrivals  wood,  and  Mr.  John  J.  Fitzgerald.     Mr. 

retorted.  Williams  has  been  translated  to  the  Senate. 

The  present  session  is   really  the  first  Mr.  Clark  has  been  lifted  to  Congressional 

time  that  the  Democratic  Party  has  con-  obscurity   as  the  first   incumbent   of  the 

trolled  the  three   "coordinate"   branches  reformed     speakership.     Mr.     DeArmond 

of  the  Government  —  Presidency,  House,  is    dead.     Mr.     Underwood,     indeed,     is 

and  Senate  —  since  the  days  before  the  still  the  masterful  leader  of  the  majority, 

Civil  War.     At   the  beginning  of  Cleve-  but  even   he,   at   the  present   writing,   is 

land's  second  term,  in  1893,  the  party,  it  is  seeking  election   to  the   Senate.     If   Mr. 

true,   did   have   a   paper   majority   in   all  Underwood    succeeds    in    this    ambition, 

three  places,  but  this  immediately  went  to  Mr.  John  J.  Fitzgerald  will  be  left  as  the 

pieces  in  the  party  cataclysm  caused  by  the  only  remaining  member  of  the  strong  old 

attempt  to  repeal  the  silver  clause  in  the  Democratic  quintette. 

Sherman   bill,   and   never  came   together  His  influence  is  rapidly  waning.     As  a 

again.     So  that,  with  the  Wilson  Adminis-  master    parliamentarian,    as    a    vigorous 

tration,    the    Democratic    Party    has    its  and  incisive  speaker,  as  a  student  with  a 

first  chance  in  sixty  years  at  real,  "con-  considerable  knowledge  of  public  affairs, 

structive"   statesmanship.  especially    of    appropriations,    Mr.    Fitz- 

The  President's  duty,  as  party  leader,  gerald  would  seem  to  have  many  of  the 

was  to  utilize  this  party  majority  for  the  qualities  of  leadership.     One  consideration 

definite  accomplishment  of  the  party  pro-  in  itself,  however,  blocks  his  progress.     Mr. 

gramme.     The  House  of  Representatives  Fitzgerald  is  a  Tammany  Hall  Democrat, 

presented    no    particular    problem.     The  Nor  is  he  a  Tammany  man  of  a  milk-and- 

party  here  had  an  unassailable  majority —  water  type;   he   is   an   active,   aggressive 

its  membership  contained  290  Democrats  champion  of  that  organization  and  deep  in 

against  127  Republicans  and  18  scattered  the   confidence  of  its   discredited   leader, 

members    of    other    organizations.     The  He  was  one  of  the  eight  Tammany  leaders 

Democrats  had  already  controlled  it  for  who    met    in    Mr.    Murphy's    rooms    at 

two  years,  and  had  twice  sent  up  a  low  Delmonico's  to  select  Judge   Edward   E. 
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McCall  as  its  candidate  for  mayor  —  one  abiding    ambition  —  an    election    to    the 

of  the  eight  men  who,  in  the  words  of  the  speakership.     In    those    days    this    was 

late  Mayor  Gaynor,  met  "to  divide  the  perhaps  our  highest  official  station,  next 

garments   of   the   city."     At   the   special  to  the  presidency.     The  speaker  appointed 

session,  he  used  the  floor  of  Congress  as  a  all  committees  and,   as  chairman  of  the 

place  to  defend  the  Tammany  organization  Committee  on  Rules,  practically  controlled 

and  to  abuse  Mr.  John  Purroy  Mitchel,  all  legislation.     When  the  Democrats  came 

the    Democrat    who    recently    has    been  into  power  in   191 1,   Mr.  Clark  achieved 

elected  mayor  of  New  York.     Thus  Mr.  his  lifelong  ambition,  but  it  proved  merely 

Fitzgerald  represents  the  very  evils  in  the  ashes  in  his  hands.     For  the  Democrats, 

Democratic  Party  which  President  Wilson  having  made  a  special  issue  for  many  years 

is  determined  to  cut  out.     A  Tammany  of  Cannonism,  stripped  this  office  of  nearly 

Hall  Democrat  as  the  leader  of  the  ma-  all  its  power,  and  transferred  its  most  im- 

jority   in   the   present    House   of    Repre-  portant  prerogatives,  including  the  appoint- 

sentatives  would   certainly   be   a   contra-  ment  of  committees,  to  the  Committee  on 

diction  in  terms.  Ways  and  Means.  Mr.  Underwood,  then  not 

Despite  this  the  fact  remains  that  Mr.  widely  known,  at  once  stepped  into  the 
Fitzgerald  is,  in  many  ways,  a  useful  Con-  position  of  influence  for  which  the  fates 
gressman.  As  chairman  of  the  Committee  seemed  to  have  been  training  Mr.  Clark, 
on  Appropriations,  he  is  inexorable.  The  and,  by  immediately  demonstrating  great 
picture  of  a  Tammany  Hall  politician  capacity  for  the  new  work,  apparently  con- 
using  all  his  energies  to  keep  down  appro-  firmed  the  wisdom  of  the  innovation.  Under 
priations  is  perhaps  an  unusual  one,  but  Mr.  Clark,  the  Speaker,  almost  for  the  first 
it  has  become  familiar  to  Washington,  time  since  the  organization  of  the  Govern- 
The  devotees  of  the  "pork  barrel"  find  ment,  has  become  merely  a  presiding 
in  him  no  sympathizer,  for  he  has  an  em-  officer.  But  fortune  beckoned  Mr.  Clark 
phaticway  of  saying  "no"  that  discourages  anew  in  the  form  of  a  nomination  to  the 
a  second  appeal.  In  the  old  days  of  the  Presidency.  As  a  candidate  Mr.  Clark 
minority,  Mr.  Fitzgerald  gave  Speaker  became  one  of  the  few  Democrats,  if  not 
Cannon  many  unhappy  moments.  There  the  only  one,  in  his  party's  history  to 
was  not  an  obscure  twist  in  the  House  receive  a  majority  of  its  vote  without 
rules  that  he  did  not  have  at  instant's  ultimately  getting  the  prize  itself, 
command.  When  Mr.  Cannon,  quietly  Entire  frankness  compels  the  statement 
piloting  a  "party  measure"  through  the  that  Mr.  Clark  has  not  borne  these  dis- 
House,  hearcl  a  raucous  "Mr.  Speaker,"  appointments  gracefully.  In  many  ways, 
and  saw  the  bristling,  somewhat  thick-  indeed,  he  is  a  singular  character.  The 
set  figure  of  Mr.  Fitzgerald  getting  up,  he  popular  mind  conceives  him  as  a  homely, 
knew  that  there  was  trouble  ahead;  Mr.  good  natured  statesman  of  the  rough-and- 
Fitzgerald  was  a  greater  master  of  par-  ready  backwoods  type;  the  vein  of  primi- 
liamentary  law  than  the  Speaker  himself,  tive  humor  that  runs  through  his  speeches 
and  prolonged  disputes  always  followed.  —  the  tang  of  the  Pike  County  campaign 
Mr.  Fitzgerald  would  really  be  in  his  circuit  and  the  philosophy  of  the  country 
element  as  an  Irish  member  in  Parliament,  store  —  accentuate  this  impression.      The 

remark  of  several  of  the   Missouri  dele- 
gates at  the  Baltimore  Convention,  "We 

Should  Mr.  Underwood  retire  from  the  want  a  chance  to  vote  for  dear  old  Champ 

House,  therefore,  Speaker  Clark  would  be  Clark,"     expresses    the    same    idea.     In 

left  as  the  only  Democrat  of  wide  experi-  reality  Mr.  Clark  is  not  a  statesman  of  the 

ence   and   influence.     But    Mr.    Clark   is  jovial    school.     He    is    a    silent,    moody, 

perhaps  the  most  pathetic  figure  now  in  exceedingly  unapproachable  person,  with- 

public  life.     Disappointment   has  dogged  out  the  slightest  aptitude  for  small  talk, 

his    whole    political    career.     Throughout  These  qualities,  which  have  always  marred 

his    twenty    years'    membership    of    the  his    popularity    with     his     Congressional 

House,   Mr.  Clark  always  nourished  one  associates,   have  become  more  noticeable 
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in  the  last  year  and  a  half.  He  sits  upon 
his  desolate  throne  in  the  House,  or  in  the 
recesses  of  his  Speaker's  office,  a  solitary, 
depressing  figure.  The  crowds  that  used 
to  assail  the  Speaker's  headquarters  in  the 
Cannon  days  no  longer  press  around  it. 
On  the  other  hand  Mr.  Clark  has  certain 
excellent  qualities,  chief  of  which  is  his 
loyalty  to  his  associates  and  to  his  party. 
He  plays  fair  and  true  to  Mr.  Wilson,  and 
many  times,  in  the  legislation  of  the  special 
session,  has  made  the  opinions  of  the  White 
House  his  own. 

A  STEERING  COMMITTEE  OF  "NEW"  MEN 

The  vitality  of  the  Democratic  majority 
in  Congress  is  found  in  the  upper  chamber. 
Here  a  revolution  has  taken  place.  Of  the 
fifty-one  men  who  made  up  the  slender 
Democratic  majority,  thirty-three  have 
entered  since  19 10.  The  new  men,  there- 
fore, nearly  all  of  them  representing  "pro- 
gressive" ideas,  have  an  actual  numerical 
preponderance;  when  the  Democrats  use 
the  caucus,  as  they  did  on  the  tariff  matter, 
these  new  arrivals  actually  dictate  the 
Senate's  policy.  This  phenomenon  is 
something  for  which,  in  the  recollections 
of  the  oldest  men  in  Washington,  there 
is  no  historical  parallel.  Moreover,  on 
the  Democratic  side  there  are  only  four 
members  —  Mr.  Bacon,  Mr.  Martin,  Mr. 
Tillman,  and  Mr.  Culberson,  the  latter 
two  in  extreme  ill  health  —  whose  terms  of 
service  antedate  1900.  Of  the  rest  — 
those  who  have  entered  between  1900  and 
1 910  —  the  larger  number,  men  like  Mr. 
Newlands,  Mr.  Gore,  Mr.  Owen,  Mr. 
Chamberlain,  and  Mr.  Shively,  distinctly 
stand  for  the  new  ways  of  thinking.  As 
symbolizing  the  new  Senatorial  character 
the  majority  has,  in  Mr.  Luke  Lea,  of 
Tennessee,  now  thirty-four  years  old,  the 
youngest  man  who  has  entered  the  body 
in  a  generation. 

And  the  new  men  have  not  hesitated  to 
exercise  their  power.  Senator  Spooner  used 
to  say  that  he  had  been  a  Senator  eight 
years  before  he  felt  at  ease  in  addressing 
his  august  colleagues,  but  the  legislative 
striplings  of  the  present  Administration 
have  not  had  the  slightest  hesitation  in 
asserting  immediately  their  new  authority. 
As  chairman  of  the   Democratic  caucus, 


and  by  virtue  of  that  fact  majority  leader, 
they  chose  Mr.  John  W.  Kern,  one  of  the 
senatorial  crop  of  191 1.  Mr.  Kern's 
first  duty  was  to  appoint  a  "steering 
committee"  —  the  committee  that  con- 
trols the  organization  of  the  chamber. 
Only  staid,  experienced  Senators  tra- 
ditionally get  positions  on  this  body,  but 
Mr.  Kern's  appointments  were  nearly 
all  "new"  men.  Of  its  eight  members, 
only  two  Senators,  Mr.  Martin  and  Mr. 
Clarke,  of  Arkansas,  represent  the  old 
Democratic  order.  It  contained  four  men 
—  Mr.  Kern,  Mr.  Lea,  Mr.  O'Gorman, 
and  Mr.  Hoke  Smith  —  who  entered  the 
Senate  only  two  years  ago,  and  one  —  Mr. 
Thomas,  of  Colorado, —  who  came  in  on 
the  fourth  of  March.  In  the  latter  in- 
stance we  have  something  that  made  the 
sticklers  for  precedence  fairly  gasp:  the 
elevation  of  a  man  to  one  of  the  most  in- 
fluential positions  in  the  Senate  three  or 
four  days  after  he  had  first  crossed  the 
threshold  of  the  chamber 

Inevitably  this  steering  committee  or- 
ganized the  majority  in  a  way  best  to 
assure  its  progressive  character.  Here, 
however,  the  situation  involved  real  diffi- 
culties. Bold  as  it  might  be  in  all  essen- 
tials, triumphant  progressivism  could 
hardly  bring  itself  to  violate  one  senatorial 
tradition:  that  of  seniority  in  committee 
chairmanships.  What  to  do  with  these 
old  timers  at  first  seemed  puzzling. 
According  to  the  long  established  rule, 
Senator  Martin  should  head  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations,  Senator  Clark 
the  Committee  on  Commerce,  Senator 
F.  M.  Simmons  the  Committee  on  Finance, 
Senator  Bacon  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs,  Senator  Culberson  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  —  these  being  the  great- 
est committees  in  the  Senate.  All  these 
men,  however,  represented  the  old  ideas,  and 
one  or  two  were  even  offensively  catalogued 
as  "reactionary." 

How  could  a  reformed  Senate  place  the 
control  of  its  most  important  legislation 
in  what  might  prove  to  be  unfriendly 
hands?  On  the  other  side,  how  could  it 
decently  humiliate  these  veterans?  As  a 
matter  of  policy,  the  step  would  be  a 
dangerous  one;  the  Democrats  had  a 
majority  of  only  one  vote,  and  these  old 
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men,   had  they  been  so  disposed,   could  Borah,  Mr.  Burton,  Mr.  La  Follette,  Mr. 

easily  have  wrecked  the  whole  party  pro-  Root,    Mr.    Lodge,   and   Mr.   Sutherland, 

gramme.     Senator    Simmons,    of    North  The  Democrats  have  no  one,  overpowering 

Carolina,  was  a  case  in  point.     By  the  leader  like  Mr.  Aldrich  —  for  which  they 

rule  of  seniority,  Mr.  Simmons  would  be-  are  righteously  thankful;  no  man,  even, 

come    chairman    of    the    Committee    on  who  controls  the  situation  to  the  same 

Finance  —  the  committee  that  would  have  extent  as  did  Arthur  P.  Gorman, 

charge  of  the  new  tariff  bill,  the  most  im-  Certain  men  have  been  disappointments, 

portant     Administration     measure.     But  Senator    O'Gorman,     for    example,     was 

Senator  Simmons's  votes  on  tariff  matters  looked  upon  as  a  possible  "spokesman" 

had  been  interpreted  as  indicating  a  hos-  for  the  Administration;  the  close  of  the 

tility  to   Democratic  tariff  reform.     Was  special    session,    however,    found    him   in 

it  not  dangerous  to  make  him  the  captain  of  opposition  to  the   President  on  the  cur- 

this  great  party  policy?  rency    issue    and    also    championing    the 

The  new  men  finally  solved  this  problem  cause     of     Tammany     Hall.     Moreover, 

satisfactorily.     They  gave  the  old  Senators  events  have  not  demonstrated  any  special 

all  the  chairmanships  to  which  they  were  legislative    capacity;   Mr.    O'Gorman    is 

entitled.     But'they  placed  upon  every  one  rather  indolent  and  is  inclined  to  take  his 

of  the  great  committees  a  working  ma-  responsibilities  too  good  naturedly.     Sen- 

jority  of  "new"  men.     Should  the  chair-  ator  John  Sharp  Williams  likewise  has  not 

men  show  a  wicked  tendency,  therefore,  maintained  the  reputation  he  acquired  in 

the  progressives  could  easily  outvote  them  the  lower  house.     As  a  debater,  the  party 

at  a  moment's  notice.     And  so,  to  pre-  still  depends  upon  him  at  critical  moments; 

serve  one  senatorial  tradition,  the  Demo-  as    a    committee   worker,    too,    his    large 

crats  violated  another;  inexperienced  Sen-  resources  have  proved  helpful.     But  Mr. 

ators  received  appointments  to  the  most  Williams's  talents  are  apparently  of  the 

important    committees.      When    Senator  kind    useful    mainly   as   a   leader   of   the 

Simmons  came  to  the  Senate  in  1901,  his  opposition.     In  assailing  the   Republican 

highest    ambition    was    to    serve    on    the  majority  in  the  House  his  wit,  his  sarcasm, 

Finance  Committee,  but  he  had  to  wait  his  ready  utterance,  and  his  gift  of  apt 

six  years  before  he  got  the  appointment,  quotation  and  anecdote  proved  equal  to  all 

The  committee  that  he  headed  as  chair-  occasions.     Harassing  an  enemy,  however, 

man,     however,    contained     three      men  is  quite  a  different  thing  from  leading  a 

—  Mr.  Thomas,  of   Colorado,    Mr.  Ollie  heavy  charge  of  one's  own.     As  a  legis- 

James,  of  Kentucky,  and  Mr.  Hughes,  of  lative    sharpshooter,    Mr.     Williams     ac- 

New  Jersey  —  who   became   Senators  for  quired   a   great   reputation;   but   he  does 

the  first  time  in  191 3.     This  new  arrange-  not  so  acceptably  fill  the  role  of  construc- 

ment  has  worked  admirably;  never  for  a  tive    statesman.     Still,    so    long    as    Mr. 

moment  have  the  new  men  had  to  exercise  Williams  is  in  the  Senate,  he  will  remain 

their  veto  power.     Senator  Simmons,   in  one  of  its  most  striking  characters.     His 

particular,  by  his  devotion  to  Democratic  worship    of    Thomas    Jefferson    and    his 

tariff  ideas,  by  his  unceasing  labors  and  minute  acquaintance  with  American  polit- 

his  skilful  and  diplomatic  piloting  of  the  ical  history  in    themselves  make     him  a 

measure,  has  quickly  lived  down  his  "  reac-  notable  Senator.     He  is  more  enlightened 

tionary"      reputation.     The     progressive  than   some  of  his  colleagues   in  that   he 

element,  which  in  March  was  thinking  of  believes  in  centring  party  leadership  in  the 

depriving  him  of  his  chairmanship,   now  White  House  —  here  again  following  the 

regards  him  as  one  of  themselves.  conception,  not  of  Mr.  Wilson,  but  of  his 

Despite  these  changes,  the  Senate  can  own     beloved     Jefferson.     His     greatest 

scarcely  be  said  to  have  developed  much  limitations  are  a  narrow  partisanship  and 

new  and  striking  leadership.     Conspicuous  the  spirit  of  the  spoilsman, 

talents  still  reside  chiefly  on  the  Republican  Of  the  new  Senators,   Mr.  Thomas,  of 

side,  for  there  are  few  Democrats  of  the  Colorado,   has   made   his   mark  with   his 

senatorial  calibre  of  Mr.  Cummins,   Mr.  ability   as   a   lawyer  and   his   courage   in 
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fighting  the  persistent  sugar  lobby  of  his 
own  state.  Mr.  Hughes,  of  New  Jersey, 
has  shown  capacity  for  hard  work.  Mr. 
Walsh,  of  Montana,  is  another  pre- 
eminently lawyerlike  Senator.  Mr.  Ollie 
James,  of  Kentucky,  is  famous  mainly  for 
his  loud  voice  and  his  indolence:  "If 
you  raise  a  duty,  vote  me  no;  if  you 
lower  one,  vote  me  yes,"  were  his  lazy 
instructions  to  his  associates  on  the  Finance 
Committee.  Mr.  Johnson,  of  Maine,  and 
Mr.  Hollis,  of  New  Hampshire,  are  men 
of  whom  it  may  be  said  that  important 
things  are  expected.  Mr.  Owen,  of  Okla- 
homa, as  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency,  has  done  excellent 
work  in  pushing  the  currency  bill.  Mr. 
John  W.  Kern,  of  Indiana,  enjoys  some 
influence  because  of  his  close  association 
with  Mr.  Bryan;  as  titular  leader  he 
presides  over  the  caucus,  but  his  leadership 
is  of  the  most  tenuous  order. 

Probably  the  single  new  Democratic 
Senator  who  has  wielded  the  largest  in- 
fluence is  Mr.  Hoke  Smith,  of  Georgia. 
As  a  member  of  the  steering  committee, 
Mr.  Smith  did  much  in  shaping  the 
Senate's  organization.  He  bridges  the 
present  and  past  as  does  no  other  Demo- 
crat in  Washington.  As  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  in  President  Cleveland's  Cabinet 
he  was  noted  even  then  for  "  progressive" 
tendencies.  One  of  his  official  reports 
contained  the  suggestion  that  Congress 
foreclose  its  overdue  mortgages  on  the 
Union  Pacific  and  Central  Pacific  rail- 
roads ;  a  recommendation  for  which  he  was 
branded  as  a  " socialist"  and  "anarchist" 
twenty  years  ago.  Mr.  Smith,  however, 
was  a  sound  money  Democrat,  and  spent 
the  ten  years  succeeding  Cleveland  in 
political  retirement.  In  1905,  he  started 
a  campaign  against  the  combined  forces 
that  were  using  Georgia  as  a  private  busi- 
ness asset.  Since  then  his  political  life 
has  been  a  turmoil;  he  has  been  elected 
governor  twice,  and  defeated  once;  and 
his  activities  have  greatly  improved  con- 
ditions in  his  state. 

Mr.  Smith  has  interesting  political 
memories.  Thirty  years  ago  he  was  a 
young  lawyer  in  Atlanta,  vigorously 
fighting  for  a  law  practice.  He  clearly 
remembers  another  young  man  about  his 


own  age,  pale,  tall,  studious,  with  a  law 
office  in  a  near-by  building.  Mr.  Smith 
and  this  young  man  started  at  about  the 
same  time;  slowly  as  clients  came  to  Mr. 
Smith,  they  came  even  more  slowly  to  his 
colleague.  "  I  remember,"  says  Mr.  Smith, 
"that  this  young  man  created  quite  a 
stir  by  reading  before  a  local  body  a 
scholarly  paper  on  the  tariff.  The  prin- 
ciples that  paper  contained  were  exactly 
the  same  as  those  contained  in  the  bill 
which  this  same  young  man  has  just 
signed  as  President  of  the  United  States." 

One  man  who  has  sprung  into  notice, 
largely  because  of  his  peculiar  attitude 
toward  party  measures,  is  Senator  Hitch- 
cock, of  Nebraska.  Senator  Hitchcock 
attempted  to  load  up  the  tariff  bill  with 
an  extraneous  proposition  —  one  propo- 
sing a  cumulative  tax  upon  tobacco,  the 
idea  being  to  tax  the  Tobacco  Trust  out 
of  existence.  Attorney-General  McRey- 
nolds  indorsed  this  measure,  which  may  or 
may  not  have  merit;  the  one  thing  evi- 
dent is  that  it  belonged  no  more  in  a  general 
tariff  bill  than  Congressman  Henry's 
proposition  to  outlaw  interlocking  direc- 
torates belonged  in  a  currency  measure. 
When  the  Democratic  caucus  voted  down 
Mr.  Hitchcock's  amendment  and  also 
withheld  its  consent  to  its  introduction 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  Mr.  Hitchcock 
started  out  on  an  independent  course. 
He  denounced  the  Democratic  caucus  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate,  thereby  furnishing 
the  Republicans  interesting  matter  for 
their  speeches.  Mr.  Hitchcock  came  back 
into  the  party  again  by  voting  for  the 
tariff  bill,  but  set  up  once  more  for  himself 
when  the  Administration's  currency  bill 
came  before  the  banking  committee  of  the 
Senate,  of  which  he  is  a  member.  Here 
he  took  a  stand  outspokenly  hostile  to  the 
measure;  at  the  present  writing  he  is 
the  one  man  who  stands  in  the  way  of 
its  progress. 

Mr.  Hitchcock's  course  has  puzzled  his 
associates.  As  he  is  a  man  of  high 
character,  there  is  no  disposition  to  credit 
him  with  sinister  motives.  He  is  not  the 
man  to  play  the  part  that  Mr.  Smith  and 
Mr.  Gorman  and  Mr.  Brice  played  in  em- 
asculating the  Wilson  tariff  bill  of  1894. 
His  own  assertion  is  that  he  is  acting  from 
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conscientious  motives;  that  he  regards  the  sentials,  we  have  probably  never  had  so 
currency  bill  as  an  evil  measure,  and  looks  consistent  a  statesman  in  the  White  House, 
upon  it  as  his  senatorial  duty  to  do  all  he  Never  before  has  a  President,  aged  fifty- 
can  to  make  it  better.  Those  who  know  six,  taken  office  who  had  thought  out  his 
Mr.  Hitchcock's  political  history,  however,  main  principles  of  conduct  as  a  young  man 
are  inclined  to  believe  that,  even  uncon-  of  twenty-five.  Back  in  1882,  when  wait- 
sciously,  it  may  influence  his  present  ing  for  clients,  as  Senator  Hoke  Smith 
position.  In  his  early  days  he  was  a  close  describes  him,  in  an  Atlanta  law  office,  he 
associate  of  Mr.  Bryan.  The  present  used  his  plentiful  leisure  sketching  out  a 
Secretary  of  State,  when  he  received  his  book  which  contained  the  basic  ideas  upon 
first  presidential  nomination  in  1896,  was  which  he  is  acting  now.  Its  burden  was 
editor  of  Senator  Hitchcock's  paper,  the  the  difficulty  of  responsible  party  leader- 
Omaha  World-Herald.  Mr.  Hitchcock,  ship  under  the  American  Congressional 
as    a    journalist,    supported    Mr.    Bryan  system. 

heartily  in  all  his  presidential  campaigns.  The  greatest  power  in  government,  as 
In  recent  years,  however,  Mr.  Bryan  and  Mr.  Wilson  pointed  out  in  that  book,  is  the 
he  have  become  practically  political  en-  power  of  legislation  —  of  making  laws 
emies.  They  have  fallen  out  over  Ne-  and  thereby  shaping  policy.  The  mere 
braska  issues,  especially  local  option;  matter  of  enforcement,  of  administration, 
and  when,  two  years  ago,  Mr.  Hitchcock  is  secondary.  Mr.  Wilson  has  always  re- 
ran for  the  Senate,  Mr.  Bryan  brought  garded  as  a  great  defect  that  this  legislative 
out  the  editor  of  the  Commoner,  Mr.  power  is  nowhere  centralized  under  our 
Metcalfe,  as  an  opponent.     In  the  matter  Constitution. 

of    presidential    candidates,    Mr.    Hitch-  "  There  is  no  office  set  apart  for  the  great 

cock  and  Mr.  Bryan  did  not  agree.     Mr.  party  leader  in  our  Government,"  wrote 

Hitchcock  was  a  Harmon  man  —  a  thing  Mr.  Wilson  in  1885.     "The  powers  of  the 

which,    two    years    ago,    was    especially  speakership  of  the  House  of  Representa- 

odious  to  Mr.  Bryan  —  and,  as  a  member  tives  are  too  cramped  and  covert;  the  priv- 

of  the  Nebraska  delegation  at  Baltimore,  ileges  of  the  chairmanships   of   the  chief 

did   not   go  over  to   Mr.   Wilson.     It   is  standing   committees   are   too   limited   in 

hardly  surprising  that  those  who  are  seek-  scope;  the  Presidency  is  too  silent  and  in- 

ing  an  explanation  for  Senator  Hitchcock's  active,  too  little  like  a  premiership  and  too 

recent  attitude  toward  his  party  should  much   like   a   superintendency.     If   there 

take  into  consideration  these  facts.  be  any  one  man  to  whom  a  party  or  a  great 

national  majority  looks  for  guiding  counsel, 

THE  GREAT  POWER  OF  THE  PRESIDENT  he  must  lead  without  office;  as  Daniel  Web- 

Republican  critics  have  their  own  ex-  ster  did,  or  in  spite  of  his  office,  as  Jefferson 

planation  for  the  failure  of  the  Democratic  and  Jackson  did." 

majority   to   develop   a   positive,  concen-  That  is,  for  all  official  forms  and  official 

trated  leadership.     The  White  House,  ac-  restrictions,    definite    political    leadership 

cording    to    this    idea,    completely    over-  must  spring  up  somewhere.     And  in  the 

shadows  the  Capitol;  the  President,  by  in-  following  words   by  Mr.  Wilson,   written 

tellectual  capacity  and  force,  is  more  than  twenty-eight  years  ago,   he  seems   almost 

a  match  for  all  the  Congressmen  and  Sen-  to  have  had  a  prophetic  vision  of  present 

ators  combined.     This  is  a  rather  crude  phenomena: 

way  of  expressing  a  fact.     Mr.  Wilson  does  "There  must  be  something  in  the  times 

not  "dominate"  or  "control"  in  any  of-  or  in  the  questions  which  are  abroad  to 

fensive  sense;  the  fact  remains,  however,  thrust  great  advocates  or  great  masters  of 

that  he  is  the  Democratic  leader.     This,  purpose  into  a  non-official  leadership,  which 

of  course,  accords  with  his  well  known  the-  is   theirs   because   they   represent   in   the 

ory  about  the  presidential  office,  and  with  greatest  actions  of  their  lives  some  prin- 

his  practice  as  governor  of  New  Jersey,  ciple  at  once  vital  or  widely  loved  or  hated, 

His  critics  have  assailed  Mr.  Wilson  on  the  or  because  they  possess  in  their  unrivaled 

ground  of  inconsistency.     But,  in  all  es-  power  of   eloquent   speech  the  ability  to 
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give  voice  to  some  such  living  theme. 
There  must  be  a  cause  to  be  advanced  which 
is  greater  than  the  trammels  of  govern- 
mental forms,  and  which,  by  authority  of 
its  own  imperative  voice,  constitutes  its 
advocates  the  leaders  of  the  Nation." 

In  this  and  other  books  written  since,  Mr. 
Wilson  has  pointed  to  the  Presidency  as  the 
most  available  place  in  which  to  centre  this 
party  leadership.  His  constitutional  right 
to  suggest  legislation  and  his  veto  power 
virtually  make  him,  in  his  single  person,  a 
third  house  in  the  legislature.     He  is  the 
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only  elected  official  in  Washington  chosen 
by  the  entire  Nation;  he  represents  the 
whole  United  States  and  its  dependencies, 
whereas  the  Senators  represent  merely 
states  and  Congressmen  merely  little  dis- 
tricts. And,  whatever  certain  pedants  of 
limited  knowledge  of  history  may  say  of 
"balanced  government"  and  "separation 
of  powers  into  executive,  legislative,  and 
judicial,"  the  mass  of  the  people  look  to 
the  President  for  action,  both  legislative 
and  administrative,  and  do  not  look  pri- 
marily   to    Congressmen    and    Senators. 
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SENATOR    F.    M.    SIMMONS 


WHO,  AS  CHAIRMAN  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  FINANCE,  WAS  IN  CHARGE  OF  THE 
TARIFF  BILL  ON  THE  FLOOR  OF  THE  UPPER  HOUSE.  HE  WAS  CHOSEN  TO  THE  CHAIR- 
MANSHIP OF  THIS  COMMITTEE,  DESPITE  HIS  REPUTATION  AS  A  "REACTIONARY," 
IN  DEFERENCE  TO  THE  CUSTOM  OF  BASING  PREFERENCE  ON  SENIORITY,  BUT  HE  HAS 
BECOME    ONE    OF    THE    FIRMEST    SUPPORTERS    OF    THE    ADMINISTRATION 


They  read  eagerly  everything  the  Presi- 
dent says,  the  newspapers  print  his 
speeches  and  messages  in  full,  he  can, 
at  any  time  by  merely  throwing  out  a 
hint,  "get  on  the  first  page,"  though  the 
most  influential  Senator  can  speak  for 
several  days,  and  two  or  three  "stick- 
fuls,"  tucked  away  on  the  "inside,"  seem 


to    satisfy    popular 
curiosity. 

In  November, 
19 1 2,  American  citi- 
zens voted  for  Wood- 
row  Wilson  as  Presi- 
dent. At  the  same 
time  they  voted  for 
tariff  reduction  and 
the  reform  of  the 
currency.  They  hold 
Mr.  Wilson  primarily 
responsible  for  carry- 
ing out  these  and 
other  reforms.  It  is 
only  by  the  exercise 
of  Mr.  Wilson's 
official  prerogative 
that  Congress  is  con- 
sidering these  mat- 
ters at  the  present 
time.  Congressmen 
and  Senators  have 
been  in  Washington 
all  summer  by  the 
President's  will  and 
not  by  their  own. 
All  this  does  not 
signify,  according  to 
the  Wilson  idea,  that 
they  are  mere  voting 
machines  registering 
the  presidential  com- 
mand. They  are  part 
and  parcel  of  a  work- 
ing Democratic  ma- 
jority of  which  the 
President  is  the  head, 
and  every  one,  in  for- 
mulating the  party 
programme,  exercises 
just  as  much  influ- 
ence as  his  capacity 
and  character  enable 
him  to  exercise. 
The  present  session 
has  illustrated  excellently  the  practical 
working  of  this  idea.  The  three  branches  of 
the  Government  have  worked  harmoniously 
to  a  common  end.  The  United  States,  for 
the  first  time  in  years,  has  had  a  sample 
of  real  party  government.  The  two  great 
legislative  measures  —  the  tariff  and  the 
currency  bill  —  have  been  the  joint  produc- 
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tion  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  com- 
mittees in  Congress, 
The  President  has 
concerned  himself 
little  with  details, 
his  chief  interest 
consisting  in  big, 
essential  facts,  and 
his  triumph  has 
been  largely  a 
triumph  of  per- 
sonality. Back  of 
him  has  stood  a 
united  and  irresisti- 
ble public  sentiment, 
and  this,  after  all, 
has  been  the  great 
driving  force.  The 
mass  of  the  American 
people  believe  in 
President  Wilson  — 
in  his  honesty,  his 
sincerity,  and  his 
capacity.  Congress- 
men know  this;  they 
also  know  that  ca- 
pricious or  selfish  op- 
position to  his  pro- 
gramme will  make 
them  highly  unpop- 
ular at  home;  and 
that  his  approval 
will  be  an  asset  when 
reelection  times 
come  around.  In  his 
writings,  President 
Wilson  has  con- 
stantly emphasized 
the  omnipotence  of 
public  opinion  in 
government,  and 
here  again  he  has 
illustrated  his  creed. 
No  President  in  re- 
cent years,  not  even 

Mr.  Roosevelt,  has  kept  such  close  touch 
upon  the  popular  mind;  none  has 
ever  established  such  close  relations 
with  the  newspapers.  So  far,  Cabinet  meet- 
ings have  been  held  irregularly,  but  Mr. 
Wilson  assembles  the  Washington  corres- 
pondents regularly  twice  every  week  — 
on  Monday  mornings  at  ten  and  Thursday 


MR.    OSCAR   W.    UNDERWOOD 

WHOSE  SKILL  IN  PARTY  LEADERSHIP  EXPEDITED  THE  PASSAGE  OF  THE  TARIFF 
ACT.  UNDER  THE  REORGANIZATION  OF  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES  BY  THE 
DEMOCRATS,  AND  AS  A  REACTION  FROM  THE  AUTOCRATIC  CONTROL  UNDER  MR.  JOSEPH 
G.  CANNON,  THE  POWERS  OF  THE  SPEAKER  WERE  NEARLY  ALL  GIVEN  TO  THE  COM- 
MITTEE ON   WAYS  AND  MEANS,   OF   WHICH   MR.    UNDERWOOD   IS    CHAIRMAN 


afternoons  at  three.  His  purpose  is  not  a 
cheap  coddling  of  the  press  for  personal 
ends;  the  President  merely  takes  this  way 
of  keeping  the  American  people  intimately 
informed  of  affairs  at  Washington.  He 
submits  himself  to  cross-examination  for 
the  country's  benefit.  The  correspondents 
may  ask  any  decent  question,  and  the  Pres- 
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ident,  unless  reasons  of  state  prevent,  that  many  of  the  strongest  men  in  Congress 
answers  freely.  Washington  journalism  have  yielded  to  the  President  in  essential 
does  not  now  consist  of  whispered  scraps  of  matters.  Both  Speaker  Clark  and  Chair- 
misinformation  from  clerks,  private  secre-  man  Underwood  were  opposed  to  free- 
taries,  and   even    less  responsible  gossips  listing  sugar  and  wool.  Mr.  Underwood  was 


and  tipsters;  it  con- 
sists of  facts  which 
come  direct  from 
headquarters. 

And  at  least  once 
Mr.  Wilson  has 
graphically  illus- 
trated his  idea  that 
the  presidential  word 
is  the  one  voice  that 
immediately  com- 
mands national  at- 
tention. In  one  of 
these  meetings  last 
summer,  when  the 
tariff  bill  was  before 
the  Senate,  the 
President  made  a 
reference  to  an  "in- 
sidious lobby/'  Any- 
one else  in  Washing- 
ton could  have  used 
these  words  without 
arousing  much  in- 
terest. But  the 
whole  Nation  rose 
like  a  man  to  the 
presidential  hint. 
The  Republicans  in 
the  Senate,  looking 
for  a  chance  to  "  put 
the  President  in  a 
hole"  — "holes"  of 
this  kind  have 
played  a  large  part 
in  American  politics 
—  at  once  demanded 
an  investigation. 
They  got  it  —  much 
to  their  own  sorrow. 
That  the  President's 
brief  reference  to  a 
lobby  in  Washington 
and  the  investigation 


MR.    JOHN    J.    FITZGERALD 

ONE  OF  THE  MOST  POWERFUL  DEMOCRATIC  LEADERS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES  BY  VIRTUE  OF 
HIS  CHAIRMANSHIP  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  APPRO- 
PRIATIONS. HIS  INFLUENCE  HAS  LATELY  BEEN 
LESSENED  BY  HIS  ACTIVE  ALLIANCE  WITH  TAMMANY 
HALL  IN  ITS  DISASTROUS  CAMPAIGN  IN  NEW  YORK 
CITY  AND  STATE 


strongly  opposed  to 
currency  legislation 
at  this  session.  Many 
of  the  Senators  from 
wool  and  sugar  states 
would  have  liked  to 
vote  for  a  low  tariff 
on  both  these  arti- 
cles.  Senators 
Thomas  and  Shaf- 
roth,  of  Colorado, 
and  Senator  New- 
lands,  of  Nevada, 
had  never  advocated 
free  sugar.  Senator 
Walsh,  of  Montana, 
hadpractically  prom- 
ised the  voters  of 
his  state  that,  in 
case  the  Democrats 
came  in,  the  duty  on 
wool  and  sugar 
would  not  be  entirely 
taken  off.  All  these 
men  were  bombarded 
with  letters,  tele- 
grams, and  resolu- 
tions from  home 
warning  them  not  to 
"destroy  the  indus- 
tries of  their  own 
state."  In  caucus, 
several  emphatically 
opposed  these  radi- 
cal items.  These 
men,  however,  all 
suppressed  their  own 
convictions  in  the  in- 
terest of  party  har- 
mony. Only  two 
Senators,  Thornton 
and  Ransdell,  of 
Louisiana  — who 
actually  pledged  to 


that  followed  had  came  to  the  Senate 
much  to  do  with  the  passage  of  the  bill,  is  the  vote  against  any  bill  containing  free  sugar 
conviction  in  Washington.  It  was  a  mas-  — bolted  party  action.  Any  other  two, 
terly  utilization  of  public  opinion  for  the  holding  together,  could  have  defeated  the 
accomplishment  of  important  public  ends.  bill.  When  United  States  Senators  sup- 
Perhaps  it  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  press  their  own  convictions  and  what  seems 
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MR.    CLAUDE    KITCHIN 

OF  NORTH  CAROLINA,  A  REPRESENTATIVE  WHO  IS 
EMERGING  AS  ONE  OF  THE  FORCEFUL  MEN  IN  THE 
LOWER     HOUSE 


MR. 


Copyrigh    by  Harris  &  Ewing 

HENRY   D.    CLAYTON 


OF  ALABAMA,  WHO  HAS  SERVED  SEVENTEEN  YEARS  IN 
THE  HOUSE;  CHAIRMAN  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  IN  CHARGE 
OF  LEGISLATION  ON  THE  TRUST  QUESTION 


to  be  their  personal  interest  in  order  to 
follow  presidential  leadership,  a  new  polit- 
ical day  seems  to  have  arrived. 

To  what  extent  has  the  President  gone 
in  bringing  the  party  into  line?  Precisely 
what  is  the  meaning  of  that  significant 
word,  "pressure"?  Other  Presidents  have 
used  one  effective  means  in  obtaining  legis- 


lation. President  Cleveland  did  not  hes- 
itate to  trade  offices  for  votes  when  he 
was  seeking  to  repeal  the  silver  purchasing 
clause.  Even  Mr.  Taft,  according  to  the 
historic  letter  of  his  secretary,  withheld 
patronage  from  the  "insurgents."  This 
method,  however,  has  apparently  gone 
out  of  fashion.    When  "  Boss"  Nugent  in 
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MR.  A.  MITCHELL  PALMER 
WHO,  IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES,  IN 
WHICH  "ANY  ONE  WHO  SEARCHES  FOR  STRIKING 
INDIVIDUALITIES  IS  RATHER  LIKELY  TO  BE  DISAP- 
POINTED," YET  "STANDS  OUT  SOMEWHAT  AS  A  POLIT- 
ICAL  INTIMATE   OF  THE    PRESIDENT" 


MR.    CHAMP   CLARK 

"PERHAPS  THE  MOST  PATHETIC  FIGURE  NOW  IN 
PUBLIC  LIFE."  BESIDES  HIS  FAILURE  TO  ATTAIN 
THE  PRESIDENCY,  MR.  CLARK  HAS  KNOWN  THE  BITTER- 
NESS OF  ACHIEVING  HIS  AMBITION  TO  BE  SPEAKER 
OF  THE  HOUSE,  ONLY  TO  FIND  THE  POSITION  SHORN 
OF    ITS    POWER 
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SENATOR  CHARLES  S.  THOMAS 

OF  COLORADO,  WHO  HELPED  DESTROY  A  TRADITION 
OF  THE  SENATE  BY  ACCEPTING  A  COMMITTEE  CHAIR- 
MANSHIP IMMEDIATELY  AFTER  HIS  FIRST  APPEARANCE 
IN  THE   UPPER   CHAMBER 

New  Jersey  accused  Governor  Wilson  of 
forcing  the  New  Jersey  legislature  by 
using  patronage,  Mr.  Wilson  ordered  him  to 
leave  the  room.  And  there  has  been  no 
trace  of  this  sort  of  coercion  under  the 
new  President.  The  best  proof  is  that 
Senators  who  have  opposed  the  President 
have  received  exactly  the  same  treatment 
as  the  rest.  Senator  Walsh,  of  Montana, 
and  Senator  Chamberlain,  of  Oregon,  who 
have  opposed  his  measures  in  caucus,  had 
their  recommendations  acted  on  even  while 
they  were  in  opposition.  The  Senators 
from  Louisiana  who  voted  against  the 
tariff  bill  readily  obtain  patronage  favors. 
The  Senator  whose  opposition  has  hurt 
most  is  Senator  Hitchcock,  of  Nebraska, 
and  yet  the  few  patronage  favors  Mr. 
Hitchcock  has  asked  for  he  has  received. 
No,  the  forces  at  work  are  quite  different. 
The  meetings  that  take  place  between  the 
President  and  members  he  has  "sent  for" 
are  not  at  all  hair-raising  proceedings. 
Probably  most  people  picture  the  Pres- 
ident, at  these  interviews,  thumping  the 
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SENATOR   GILBERT    M.    HITCHCOCK 

OF       NEBRASKA,       A       PROGRESSIVE      DEMOCRAT  AND 

FORMER     FRIEND     OF     SECRETARY     BRYAN     WHO  HAS 

NEVERTHELESS     BEEN     ALMOST     INVARIABLY     IN  THE 
OPPOSITION    TO    THE    ADMINISTRATION 

table  and  scolding  the  recalcitrant  states- 
man like  a  schoolmaster;  the  picture,  how- 
ever, is  inaccurate.  The  interview  is  pleas- 
ant and  instructive.  Mr.  Wilson  makes 
no  appeals  on  personal  grounds  —  he  is 
simply  attempting  to  do  the  things  the 
American  people  put  the  party  in  power 
to  do.  He  asks  the  Senator  to  put  his 
shoulder  to  the  wheel  with  the  rest.  He 
discusses  the  question  at  issue  from  every 
viewpoint,  answers  arguments,  and  per- 
suades. The  President  is  an  eloquent 
talker,  and  opposition,  in  most  cases, 
evaporates  after  an  hour's  contact  with  him. 
Inevitably  everybody  is  asking:  How 
long  will  the  President  retain  this  power? 
How  much  longer  can  he  lead  the  states- 
men on  the  hill?  The  people  who  ask  these 
questions  usually  have  a  distorted  point  of 
view.  They  look  upon  the  phenomenon 
as  a  personal  triumph  —  as  an  exhibition 
of  remarkable  personal  strength  on  one 
side  and  subserviency  on  the  other.  It  is 
no  such  thing.  The  President  succeeds 
because   he  expresses  the  desires   of  the 
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SENATOR   JAMES    A.    o'GORMAN 

OF  NEW  YORK,  ONE  OF  THE  NEW  SENATORS  OF  WHOM 
HIGH  PROPHESIES  WERE  MADE  BUT  WHOM  "THE 
SPECIAL  SESSION  FINDS  IN  OPPOSITION  TO  THE  PRESI- 
DENT,    AND    CHAMPIONING    TAMMANY    HALL" 

American  people. 
Congressmen  and 
Senators  follow  him 
for  the  same  reason. 
And  he  will  hold 
things  together  just 
so  long,  and  no 
longer,  as  he  voices 
this  popular  will. 
Should  he,  for  a  mo- 
ment, try  to  use  his 
power  for  personal 
ends  —  to  secure  his 
reelection,  for  ex- 
ample—  it  would  im- 
mediately crumble 
away.  The  Demo- 
cratic majority 
would  split  up  into 
warring  groups  just 
as  the  Republican 
majority  did.  But, 
to  vary  the  familiar 
phrase,  it  is  the  cohe- 
sive power  of  public 
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SENATOR  JOHN    SHARP   WILLIAMS 

OF  MISSISSIPPI,  WHO    IS    PROBABLY  THE   MOST   EFFEC- 
TIVE    DEBATER    IN    CONGRESS 
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SENATOR   HOKE    SMITH 

OF  GEORGIA,  ONE  OF  THE  FEW  MEMBERS  OF  THE 
SENATE  WHO  HAVE  HAD  MUCH  PREVIOUS  EXPERIENCE 
IN  NATIONAL  AFFAIRS.  HE  WAS  SECRETARY  OF  THE 
INTERIOR  UNDER   PRESIDENT  CLEVELAND 


service  that  is  holding 
the  Wilson  Adminis- 
tration together.  As 
soon  as  it  adopts 
any  other  standard, 
trouble  will  begin. 
Significant  of  the 
changed  atmosphere 
is  the  new  meaning 
of  the  word  "insur- 
gent." In  Republi- 
can days,  an  "insur- 
gent" was  a  Con- 
gressman who  fought 
the  established  ma- 
chine in  the  interest 
of  the  popular  good. 
An  insurgent  is  now 
a  man  —  like  Sena- 
tor Hitchcock — who 
opposes  the  ruling 
majority  in  the  in- 
terest of  "standpat" 
measures.  So  much 
have  times  changed! 


PITTSBURG  MOVING  WEST 

THE  SIGNIFICANCE  OF  THE  NEW  STEEL  PLANT  AT  THE  HEAD  OF  LAKE  SUPERIOR 

BY 

FRANCIS  N.  STACY 


PITTSBURG  has  begun  to 
move  westward.  The  steel 
industry,  that  spectacular  city 
builder  that  made  Pittsburgh 
and  created  Birmingham  almost 
over  night,  has  found  a  new  location  that 
suits  its  needs.     On  a  1,700-acre  site  ten 


miles  west  of  Duluth,  where  the  mouth  of 
the  St.  Louis  River  becomes  the  head  of 
navigation  on  the  Great  Lakes  and  where, 
in  1680,  the  original  Du  Lhut  traded  with 
the  Chippewas,  the  Minnesota  Steel  Com- 
pany is  erecting  forty-eight  buildings  with 
equipment  for  the  production  of  every 


THE    FIRST   STRUCTURES   OF   THE    GREAT   STEEL    PLANT   WHICH   THE 

THE    FURNACES    AND     COKE   OVENS    ARE    ALMOST     COMPLETED    AND   THE     TWELVE     STEEL   MILLS   ARE    UNDER 

YARD   WILL   OCCUPY    A    TRACT    TWO 
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kind  of  iron  and  steel 
from  pig  iron  to  steel 
rails.  Along  a  two- 
mile  water-front  are 
the  docks  at  which 
the  iron  and  steel 
will  find  shipment  to 
lake  ports,  and  at 
which  the  Eastern 
coal  for  the  Steel 
Company's  blastfur- 
naces and  coke  ovens 
will  be  landed. 

It  seems  a  long 
way  to  bring  coal 
from  Cleveland  and 
other  Eastern  points 
to  Duluth-Superior, 
but,  curious  as  it 
may  seem,  it  was 
cheap  coal  that  was 
the  deciding  econ- 
omic argument  for  building  this  great  steel 
plant  in  the  old  Northwest.  It  is  an  inter- 
esting example  of  the  economic  laws  that 
promote  efficiency  in  modern  business. 

There  are  800  freight  carriers,  the  great- 
est merchant  fleet  that  floats  the  American 
flag,  transporting  iron  ore,  wheat,  flour, 


SKIBO     CASTLE 

THE  FIRST  MINER'S  HUT  IN  NORTHWESTERN  MIN- 
NESOTA, BUILT  THIRTY  YEARS  AGO  AND  MORE  RE- 
CENTLY NAMED  BY  THE  MINERS  IN  HONOR  OF  MR. 
ANDREW    CARNEGIE 


and  lumber  from  the 
head  of  Lake  Super- 
ior to  lower  lake 
ports.  This  steel- 
clad  fleet  came  down 
from  the  upper  lake 
through  the  Soo 
Canal  last  year  with 
an  eastbound  cargo 
of  55,000,000  tons 
—  more  than  double 
both  the  east-  and 
westbound  annual 
tonnage  of  the  Suez 
Canal,  which  meas- 
ures the  volume  of 
commerce  between 
the  nations  of  Europe 
and  Asia.  The  prob- 
lem  of  the  800 
freighters  was  the  re- 
turn cargo.  What 
did  the  Northwest  need  that  these 
vessels  could  bring  back  from  the  East, 
besides  the  15,000,000  tons  of  coal  and 
2,000,000  tons  of  general  merchandise 
which  they  carried  last  year?  From  one 
half  to  two  thirds  of  the  800  boats  had  to 
return  with   water-ballast.     Even  to  get 


UNITED   STATES    STEEL   CORPORATION    IS    BUILDING   IN    MINNESOTA 

CONSTRUCTION.       FORTY-EIGHT    BUILDINGS    ARE    INCLUDED    IN    THE    PLAN.     THIS     PLANT     AND     ITS     SHIPPING 

MILES    LONG    AND   ONE    MILE    WIDE 
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UNCOVERING   AN    ORE    BED 

A    STEAM    SHOVEL   CLEARING    STUMPS    FROM  AN    OPEN- 
PIT    PROPERTY    OF    THE    GREAT    NORTHERN     RAILROAD 


A    CITY    THAT   STANDS 

HIBBING,  MINN.,  WHOSE  10,000  INHABITANTS  ARE 
RESIDENCES,  AND  WATER  SYSTEM  TO  A  NEW  SITE, 
THEM    MAY    BE   MINED   UNDER  THE    MINERAL    RESER- 

that  much  westbound  freight  the  lake  car- 
riers made  a  coal  rate  of  30  cents  a  ton  for 
a  haul  of  eight  hundred  to  a  thousand  miles 
from  Lake  Erie  to  Duluth-Superior,  in  con- 
trast to  the  eastbound  rate  of  45  cents  a 
ton  on  iron  ore,  83  cents  a  ton  on  grain,  and 
$2  a  ton  on  flour.  Now  the  modern  doc- 
trine of  scientific  business  —  the  creed  of 
maximum  efficiency  and  economy  as  ap- 
plied to  transportation  —  requires  a  cargo 
both  ways.  The  United  States  Steel 
Corporation,  through  its  transportation 
subsidiary,  the  Pittsburg  Steamship  Com- 
pany, owns  and  operates  1 14  of  the  largest 
ore  carriers  on  the  lakes.  Like  the  others, 
they  were  going  west  with  water-ballast. 
That  is  why  they  can  afford  to  carry  coal 
so  cheaply  to  the  Steel  Corporation's  new 
subsidiary,  the  Minnesota  Steel  Company. 
Building  the  new  plant  at  the  head  of 
Lake  Superior  instead  of  in  the  Pittsburg 
district  means  less  eastbound  ore  and  more 
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ON    AN    IRON    MINE 

GRADUALLY  MOVING  THEIR  BANKS,  SCHOOLHOUSES, 
SO  THAT  THE  IMMENSELY  VALUABLE  LAND  BENEATH 
VATION    CLAUSE    IN    THE    TITLE    TO   THEIR    PROPERTY 

westbound  coal  to  equalize  the  lake  traffic 
and  make  paying  freight  both  ways. 

Distances  in  industry  are  not  measured 
by  miles,  but  by  freight  rates,  and  by  this 
measurement  Duluth-Superior  is  very  close 
to  the  coal  fields  and  to  the  Eastern  steel 
and  iron  markets, forthe  water-borne  traffic 
of  the  Great  Lakes  goes  more  cheaply  than 
any  other  traffic  of  its  bulk  in  this  country. 
Around  Duluth-Superior  lie  the  greatest 
iron  ranges  of  the  world. 

A  steel  bridge  a  mile  long  stretches  across 
the  bay,  giving  the  new  furnaces  and  steel 
works  full  access  to  the  ore  supplies  that 
are  brought  in  from  theMesabi  andCuyuna 
ranges  by  five  ore-carrying  railroads.  This 
bridge  also  supplies  complete  shipping  facil- 
ities to  and  from  all  docks  and  railroad 
yards  on  both  the  Duluth  and  the  Superior 
sides  of  the  harbor. 

At  the  head  of  the  lakes,  the  steel  com- 
pany is  lighting  its  fires  and  starting  its 


HYDRAULIC        STRIPPING 

ON   THE   CUYUNA    RANGE.     AN    ADAPTATION    OF  GOLD 
PLACER  MINING  METHODS  TO  OPEN-PIT  IRON  ORE  BEDS 
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rolls  to  turn  out  steel  rails,  bars,  billets,  the  molten  metal  in  the  blast  furnace  from 

structural  shapes,  and  plates  for  the  use  slag  impurities  and  thereby  making  a  highly 

of  men  at  the  farthest  ends  of  the  earth,  ductile  and  tenacious  ''mirror  steel."     A 

and  back  in  the  wooded  hills  ioo-ton  steam  certain  percentage  of  manganese  is  neces- 

shovels  are  loading  ore-trains  for  the  fur-  sary  in  steel  manufacture  to  overcome  the 

naces  on  the  lakes.  tendency  of  the  metal  to  crumble  under 


OLD    FASHIONED    SHAFT    MINING    FOR    IRON    ORE 

IN     THE     HEMATITE     MINES     ON     THE     VERMILION      RANGE     IN     MINNESOTA.       A     COMPARATIVELY     SLOW     AND 

COSTLY   METHOD    OF    GATHERING    A    VALUABLE    ORE 


Out  on  the  ranges  another  very  signifi- 
cant thing  has  happened.  The  discovery 
of  the  new  Cuyuna  Range  means  more  to 
the  American  steel  industry  than  just  more 
iron  ore.  It  is  manganese  ore,  indispen- 
sable to  the  success  of  modern  steel  manu- 
facture, and  hitherto  almost  a  stranger 
to  this  country's  native  resources.  High- 
grade  ore  of  this  character  is  valued  at  two 
to  four  times  as  much  as  other  ore,  because 
of  the  effect  of  the  manganese  in  freeing 


the  rolls.  High-grade  manganese  steel 
is  used  for  rails  on  railroad  curves,  for 
plowshares,  cogwheels,  dredger  teeth,  car 
axles,  steel  forks,  grinding  and  crushing 
machinery,  and  burglar  proof  safes.  Vir- 
ginia, Arkansas,  and  Colorado  produce 
small  quantities  of  manganese  ore;  but  most 
of  the  American  supply  is  imported  from 
Brazil,  India,  Cuba,  Spain,  and  Germany. 
The  first  season's  shipment  of  manganese 
ore    from    the    Cuyuna-Mille-Lacs    mine 
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alone    exceeds  the  previous  total  annual 
production  of  the  United  States. 

The  addition  of  manganese  ore  to  this 
country's  list  of  raw  materials  gives  the 
United  States  leadership  in  every  branch 
of  the  iron  and  steel  industry.  Develop- 
ments on  the  Cuyuna  Range  are  so  sub- 
stantial that  both  the  Northern  Pacific 
and  the  "Soo"-Pacific  have  built  extensions 
from  the  head  of  the  lakes  ioo  miles  west 
to  the  new  mines,  besides  erecting  ore- 


ranges  present  a  different  spectacle  from 
the  old  type  mining  towns  of  popular  con- 
ception. A  hundred  villages  and  small 
cities  have  sprung  up  alongthe  brinks  of  the 
great  ore  fields  among  the  evergreen  forests. 
Hibbing,  Virginia,  Eveleth,  Coleraine,  the 
young  cities  of  the  Mesabi,  have  more  finely 
equipped  public  schools  than  New  York, 
Boston,  or  Washington.  The  young  men 
of  the  mines  who  direct  development  and 
exploration  are  university  graduates.  They 


THE   HIGH    SCHOOL    AT    HIBBING,    MINN. 

SUPPORTED  BY  A  CITY  OF  IO,000  INHABITANTS  FROM  THE  TAXES  ON  THE  RICH  ORE  BEDS  WITHIN 
ITS  LIMITS.  MANY  OTHER  MUNICIPALITIES  IN  THE  IRON  REGION  HAVE  SIMILAR  EXPENSIVE  SCHOOL 
PLANTS    AND    OTHER   VALUABLE    PUBLIC    BUILDINGS 


docks  at  Duluth-Superior  for  lake  ship- 
ments. This  means  that  there  are  two 
new  railroads  in  the  ore-carrying  business. 
Six  of  the  largest  independent  iron  and 
steel  companies  of  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania 
are  among  the  operators  of  properties 
on  the  Cuyuna.  A  dozen  new  mining 
towns  have  appeared  on  the  map,  with 
the  three-year-old  city  of  Crosby  as  the 
''metropolis  of  the  Cuyuna  Range." 
The  mining  towns  of  the   Minnesota 


have  clubs  and  libraries,  bowling  alleys  and 
tennis  courts.  The  immense  taxable  valua- 
tion of  the  iron  district — five  rural  countries 
with  $300,000,000 of  assessed  taxable  valua- 
tion —  produce  revenue  for  public  schools, 
libraries,  parks,  lighting,  water,  streets, 
and  good  roads,  which  the  civic  authorities 
of  any  metropolis  might  well  envy.  Walk 
out  into  the  hills  five  miles  from  the  city 
limits,  and  you  see  a'bus,  with  well-groomed 
team  and  driver,  waiting  to  carry  a  load  of 
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A   MINING   TOWN    IN   THE    IRON    REGION    OF   MINNESOTA 

THE    MINING     COMPANIES    RENT   THESE    COTTAGES    TO    THEIR     WORKMEN     FOR    $11     TO    $14     A     MONTH     AND 
EARN    FROM    3    PER   CENT.    TO   4    PER   CENT.  ON   THE    INVESTMENT 

boys  and  girls  to  the  modern  school  build-  scientific  sanitary  device  which  the  state 

ing  of  one  of  the  new  consolidated  country  educational    and    health   authorities    can 

school  districts,   and  again  after  school,  invent  has  been  installed,  and  the  school  is 

waiting  to  convey  them  safely  home.  In  the  given  expert  educational  supervision, 
construction  of  the  school  buildings  every         Even  the  homes  of  the  miners  are  clean 


DEFEATING   THE   CHIEF    ENEMY   OF   MINING   CAMPS 

TYPHOID  IS  PRACTICALLY  UNKNOWN  IN  THESE  TOWNS  ON  THE  GREAT  IRON  RANGES  OF  MINNESOTA 
BECAUSE  THE  STATE  BOARD  OF  HEALTH  ENFORCES  ITS  REQUIREMENTS  OF  A  PURE  WATER  SUPPLY,  SANI- 
TARY COTTAGES,  AND  A  STRICT  SYSTEM  OF  GARBAGE  COLLECTION  SUCH  AS  IS  SHOWN  IN  THIS  PHOTOGRAPH 
OF   AN    ALLEY    BETWEEN    TWO    ROWS    OF    MINERS'    HOUSES 
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AN     ORE 


LAUNDRY 


AT   COLERAINE,    IN    THE    LAKE    SUPERIOR    IRON    REGION.      IT    WASHES    THE    SOIL    FROM  THE    SOFT    ORE  WHICH 

IS    TAKEN    FROM    THE    OPEN-PIT     MINES 

and  sanitary;  many  have  cement  walks,  the  iron  mine  employers,  as  a  class,  are 

trees,    and    gardens.     The    back    alleys,  pretty  far-sighted,  they  are  as  human  as 

which  are  marked  by  a  double  row  of  shi-  employers  are  elsewhere.  The  general  trend, 

ning  garbage  cans,  are  visited  daily  by  the  however,  is  shown  by  the  steel  company's 

garbage  collector.     Sanitary  inspection  in  estimate  of  half  a  million  dollars  for  the 

the  mining  towns  of  Lake  Superior  to-day  year's  expenditure  for  safety,  sanitation, 


is  more  strict  than  in 
most  American  cities. 
As  an  aid  to  the  pro- 
gramme of  cleanliness, 
the  miners  leave  their 
work  clothes  in  the 
"change  house"  at  the 
mine,  in  which  every 
miner  has  his  individ- 
ual drying  rack  and 
locker,  and  in  which 
he  takes  his  scrub  and 
shower  bath  before 
he  puts  on  his  citizen's 
garb  before  he  starts 
for  home. 

All  this  does  not 
mean  that  the  iron 
region  is  a  perfect 
place  to  live  in.  It 
is  far  from  it.  Among 
the  20,000  miners  of 
fifteen  or  twenty  na- 
tionalities there  is 
a  great  variety  of 
habits;   and  though 


PURE    WATER    IN    THE   MINES 

AND   SANITARY  DRINKING   APPLIANCES   ARE    PRO- 
VIDED   BV  THE  COMPANIES 


relief,  and  welfare  by 
its     subsidiary    com- 
panies at  Minnesota 
mines,  railways,  and 
docks,  including  the 
new  steel  works. 
But     such     con- 
ditions as  these  make 
the  iron  range  mining 
towns  different ;    The 
mines  are  open  pits, 
which  look  more  like 
Culebra  Cut  than  the 
usual    underground 
mine,  and  the  ore  is 
dug  by  100-ton  steam 
shovels  in   the  open. 
That     means     fairly 
healthful     and     safe 
working     conditions. 
The    state  officers  of 
Minnesota    keep    a 
watchful  eye  on  the 
sanitary   and   educa- 
tional institutions  on 
the    ranges;  and  the 
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towns  are  rich  enough  to  provide  easily  any 
improvements  desired.  For  example,  one 
billion  dollars  of  value  is  concentrated  with- 
in the  six  miles  square  of  a  single  township. 
Stuntz  Township,  containing  the  cities  of 
Hibbing  and  Chisholm,  is  an  almost  con- 
tinuous mass  of  high-grade  ore,  about  five 
hundred  feet  in  depth.  The  value  of  the 
score  of  big  properties  —  including  the  two 
greatest  iron-ore  producers  in  the  world  — 
is  not  less  than  one  billion  dollars.  The 
blue-prints  of  the  drill-records  of  the  ore- 
body  of  this  township,  as  used  by  the  Min- 
nesota Tax  Commission,  show  750,000,000 
tons;  but  this  is  not  the  whole  story. 
There  is  a  large  number  of  "  forties''  (ore 
on  this  range  is  bought  or  leased  in  forty- 
acre  tracts)  of  which  the  drill-records  have 
not  been  produced;  and  under  Hibbing 
itself,  which  is  still  taxed  as  city  property 
and  not  as  ore,  the  ore  body,  as  disclosed 
by  the  open  pits  which  surround  the  city 
on  three  sides,  runs  in  a  solid  mass.  The 
township  almost  certainly  contains  a  bil- 
lion tons  of  ore,  and  of  the  highest  grade 
on  the  range,  worth,  on  the  basis  of  recent 
royalties,  a  dollar  a  ton  in  the  ground. 

But  Hibbing,  sitting  on  a  mine,  is  not 
happy.  It  has  to  move.  The  property 
was  acquired  subject  to  mineral  rights. 
The  mining  pits,  opened  by  steam  shovels 
from  one  to  five  miles  in  three  directions 
and  converging  at  the  city  limits,  show 
that  the  city's  10,000  inhabitants  dwell 
on  a  great  bank  of  solid  ore.  The  fee  and 
lease  holders  express  a  desire  to  be  liberal 
and  to  pay  generous  damages  to  property 
owners;  but  the  city  must  change  its 
base.  It  is  moving  along  on  the  instal- 
ment plan,  and  soon  a  brand-new  Hib- 
bing will  appear  near-by,  with  schools, 
churches,  banks,  parks,  and  libraries. 

The  extent  and  duration  of  the  iron  ore 
reserve  of  the  Lake  Superior  region  is  a 
fruitful  source  of  speculation.  A  dozen 
years  ago  one  billion  tons  was  considered  a 
safe  estimate.  Since  then  nearly  half  a 
billion  tons  have  been  removed,  and  now 
the  estimates  of  the  remainder  are  for 
more  than  three  billion  tons.  In  1906, 
Minnesota  township  assessors  listed  for 
taxation  properties  on  the  Vermilion  and 
Mesabi  ranges  on  the  basis  of  600,000,000 
tons  of  iron   ore   reserve.     In    191 2,   the 


Minnesota  Tax  Commission  listed  the 
properties  of  these  two  ranges  as  taxable 
on  a  reserve  of  1 ,401 ,800,000  tons,  based  on 
drill  records  of  merchantable  ore  in  devel- 
oped tracts;  and  the  state  has  collected  22 
per  cent,  of  its  total  real  estate  taxes  from 
that  source  this  year.  To  this  must  be 
added  several  hundred  million  tons  of 
Cuyuna  ore,  the  extent  of  which  will  not  be 
determined  for  a  number  of  years.  Then 
there  are  three  older  ranges  of  Wisconsin 
and  Michigan,  on  which  both  exploration 
and  production  are  proceeding  on  a  scale 
surpassing  that  of  any  former  period  in 
their  history. 

All  that  is  accurately  known  is,  that 
since  the  first  shipment  from  the 
Marquette  in  1844  the  colossal  total  of 
624,000,000  tons  of  high-grade  iron  ore 
has  been  contributed  to  the  progress  of 
civilization;  and  that,  although  the  Lake 
Superior  mines  have  now  struck  a  fifty- 
million-tons-a-year  gait,  the  volume  of 
the  mineral  reserve  still  awaiting  the 
miner's  blast  and  shovel  has  increased  with 
every  year's  development  to  date.  Even 
the  big  power  shovel,  that  does  the  work  of 
a  hundred  men,  does  not  seem  able  to  cope 
with  the  enterprise  of  the  explorer  and  the 
energy  of  the  diamond  drill  and  churn  drill 
in  developing  new  properties. 

There  is  no  question  that,  on  the  part 
of  the  people  of  Minnesota,  Wisconsin,  and 
Michigan,  from  whose  commonwealths 
this  immense  ore  wealth  is  being  removed, 
there  is  a  feeling,  which  at  times  finds  pub- 
lic expression  in  editorials  and  in  the  intro- 
duction of  taxation  measures,  that  the 
mining  industry  is  carrying  eastward  a 
rich  tonnage  that  may  some  day  leave  these 
states,  in  lieu  of  their  heritage,  a  lot  of  vast 
holes  in  the  ground.  Something  of  this 
feeling,  doubtless,  has  influenced  the  Steel 
Corporation  in  building  its  big  modern 
plant  at  Duluth,  where  the  benefits  of 
Minnesota's  ore  wealth  may  be  shared  with 
Minnesota's  labor,  trade,  and  industry. 
It  is  freely  predicted  that  the  advent  of  the 
new  furnace  and  steel  mill  industry  at  the 
head  of  the  lakes  means  a  new  era  of  general 
manufacturing  development  for  the  entire 
Mississippi  Valley.  A  practical  index  of 
such  industrial  movement  is  the  action  of 
the  leading  coal  companies  of  the  Pitts- 
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burg  district  in  proceeding  to  erect  in  prophets  point  to  the  St.  Croix  River,  which 
harbors  on  Lake  Superior  the  greatest  coal-  rises  on  the  ranges  within  twenty  miles  of 
handling  plants  on  the  globe.  The  com-  Duluth-Superior  harbor  and  flows  into  the 
pletion  of  these  gigantic  commercial  coal-  Mississippi  a  few  miles  below  Minneapolis, 
ing  stations  will  increase  the  coal  capacity  The  United  States  Government's  en- 
of  the  Duluth-Superior  harbor  from  its  gineers  report  that  the  most  feasible  route 
former  10,000,000  tons  a  year  to  20,000,000  for  uniting  Lake  Superior  with  the  Mis- 
tons  in  191 5.  The  consumption  of  this  sissippi  is  via  the  canalized  St.  Croix, 
vastly  increased  coal  tonnage  in  the  upper  The  last  River  and  Harbor  Act  of  Congress 
lake  and  Mississippi  region  calls  for  a  great  authorized  a  preliminary  survey, 
expansion  of  manufacturing  activities.  Plans  for  such  canalization  have  been 
There  are  prophets  in  that  country  who  approved  engineeringly  feasible  by  three 
predict  that  northern  Minnesota  will  be  governmental  preliminary  surveys.  The 
one  of  the  Nation's  greatmanufacturing  and  question  of  commercial  feasibility  is  the 
commercial  centres.  Transportation  is  the  only  question  raised  by  the  engineers;  and, 
key  to  modern  industrial  supremacy.  To  through  a  state  commission  created  by  the 
the  eastward  this  Minnesota  country  has  legislature,  Minnesota  is  now  presenting 
the  Great  Lakes  waterway  through  the  Soo  data  to  the  Federal  Government,  showing 
Canal.  South  to  the  great  valley  flows  the  a  volume  of  available  coal,  grain,  flour, 
Mississippi  River.  For  deepening  and  oil  cake,  lumber,  iron,  and  steel  tonnage, 
improving  the  navigable  channel  of  the  that  would  tax  the  capacity  of  any  canal 
Mississippi  from  the  Gulf  to  the  "Twin  the  Government  might  care  to  build,  with- 
Cities,"  the  Government  is  now  spending  out  regard  to  the  through  business  be- 
$40,000,000.  A  three-million-dollar  lock  tween  the  lakes  and  the  Gulf,  or  between 
and  dam  is  being  completed  between  St.  New  York  and  the  Mississippi  Valley,  via 
Paul  and  Minneapolis;  and  both  cities  the  lakes  and  the  Erie  Barge  Canal, 
are  voting  funds  for  municipal  docks  and  Whether  this  dream  come  true  or  not, 
wharves.  But  between  the  head  of  Lake  the  building  of  the  new  steel  plant  and  the 
Superior  and  the  Mississippi  at  St.  Paul  coal  companies'  new  docks  at  Duluth  are 
there  is  no  water  route.  To  connect  the  the  signs  of  the  beginning  of  an  industrial 
two    is    the    problem.     The     Minnesota  era  in  the  iron  country. 


SWIFT  AND  CHEAP  JUSTICE 

BY 

GEORGE  W.  ALGER 

IV 
THE  SPORTING  THEORY  OF  JUSTICE 

THE  imagination  of  Vergil  con-  labor  which  is  often  closely  akin  to  that 

ceived  a  form    of    torture    in  which  perplexed  the  sweating  Sisyphus  in 

Hades  expressed  in  the  labor  Vergil's  Hell, 

of  Sisyphus.     It  was  his  per-  This  simile  is  perhaps  too  harsh.     Vergil 

petual  task  to  push,  with  in-  was  a  poet  and  had  no  difficulty  in  per- 

finite  effort,  a  great  stone  up  a  hill.     When  ceiving  that  wasted  effort  and  the  despair 

it  had  reached  the  top  it  fell  back,  and  then  at  its  endless  repetition  are  high  forms  of 

began  where  it  started  his  task  of  pushing  torture.     We  have  been  accustomed,  how- 

the  stone  up-hill  once  more.     One  of  the  ever,  for  too  many  years  to  consider  the 

great  problems  of  the  courts  of  America  unnecessary  effort  and  the  duplication  of 

to-day  is  that  of  relieving  litigants  of  a  effort  in  our  law  courts  rather  as  a  volun- 
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tary  self-infliction  and  more  akin  to  Dr. 
Samuel  Johnson's  superstition  that  there 
was  ill-luck  when  climbing  a  flight  of  steps 
to  reach  the  top  with  the  left  foot  —  or 
was  it  the  right?  The  good  doctor  would 
cheerfully  bring  his  heavy,  asthmatic  body 
down  the  steps  for  a  new  climb  unless  the 
proper  foot  reached  the  top  stair.  So  per- 
haps one  of  the  main  problems  of  the  courts 
might  be  expressed  by  a  gentler  simile  as 
the  problem  of  eliminating  the  right-foot- 
top-stair  superstition  in  our  law. 

The  ramifications  in  law  of  the  effect  of 
what  is  loosely  described  as  "technicality/' 
the  substitution  of  form  for  substance,  the 
exaltation  of  phraseology  over  fact,  is  an 
endless  one.  The  difficulty  in  discussing 
it  is  largely  in  determining  the  point  at 
which  to  begin.  Perhaps  a  simple  way  of 
opening  the  subject  is  by  a  comparison 
between  the  ordinary  procedure  in  a  trial 
court  in  America  and  in  a  similar  court 
in  England. 

The  spectator  at  a  common  American 
trial,  particularly  if  it  be  one  before  a  jury, 
is  impressed  by  the  great  number  of  objec- 
tions which  the  respective  lawyers  make 
relating  to  questions  proposed  to  witnesses, 
arguments  over  questions  of  pleading, 
motions  to  dismiss  or  for  direction  of  ver- 
dict based  upon  alleged  omissions  in  the 
pleadings,  and  the  like.  These  arguments 
and  objections  confuse  the  attention  of  the 
jury,  they  occupy  the  time  of  the  court, 
they  protract  the  trial.  They  are  appar- 
ently, however,  an  essential  part  of  the 
American  method  of  trying  a  lawsuit.  If 
we  contrast  this  common,  everyday  occur- 
rence with  what  takes  place  in  English 
courts,  the  difference  is  striking. 

LORD    BRAMWELL    PRESIDING 

In  a  very  interesting  address  made  by 
Judge  Charles  F.  Amidon  a  few  years  ago, 
he  tells  of  the  experience  of  a  distinguished 
Federal  judge,  who,  while  traveling  in 
England,  was  invited  by  Lord  Bramwell  to 
take  a  seat  with  him  on  the  bench  where 
he    was    holding    court    in    Manchester: 

A  personal  injury  case  was  on  trial  and  a  wit- 
ness was  proceeding  to  give  a  somewhat  infor- 
mal, but  really  substantial  and  accurate  account 
of  how  the  accident  occurred,  when  counsel  for 
the  defendant  arose  and  objected  to  the  evi- 


dence, and  Lord  Bramwell  reprimanded  him 
for  interfering  with  the  trial  of  the  case.  A 
little  later  he  thought  the  situation  was  grow- 
ing more  serious  and  he  arose  again  to  pray  an 
exception.  Lord  Bramwell  informed  him  that 
it  was  his  duty  to  keep  the  trial  of  the  case 
within  proper  limits  and  that  he  considered 
himself  capable  of  discharging  this  duty.  A 
little  later,  something  more  serious  in  the  mind 
of  the  lawyer  arose,  and  he  again  ventured  to 
object,  when  he  was  sharply  reprimanded  by 
the  presiding  judge  and  told  to  take  his  seat 
and  informed  that  if  he  interrupted  the  trial 
again  he  would  be  fined  for  contempt. 

Now  this  picture  of  trial  method  is  one 
which  will  not  be  accepted  by  any  Ameri- 
can lawyer  as  the  type  of  trial  we  will  ever 
ask  for  or  tolerate  in  this  country.  It  is 
entirely  foreign  to  our  conception  of  the 
rights  of  counsel  or  the  relative  duty  of 
counsel  and  court.  I  cite  it  as  an  illus- 
tration of  one  extreme.  The  other  extreme 
is  illustrated  perhaps  by  a  recent  sensa- 
tional murder  case  in  New  York,  in  which 
the  counsel  for  defendant  announced  after 
the  trial,  with  a  mild  pride,  that  he  had 
taken  more  than  four  thousand  exceptions 
to  the  trial  judge's  rulings. 

The  objections  which  the  American 
lawyer  makes  in  the  ordinary  trial  of  a 
civil  or  criminal  case  are  not  made  because 
American  counsel  are  inclined  to  engage  in 
petty  wrangling  without  a  purpose.  The 
American  judge  permits  these  objections 
and  exceptions  and  arguments  because  he 
recognizes  that  there  is  a  purpose.  In  our 
country  these  matters  are  considered  by 
appellate  courts  and  by  American  law 
generally  as  far  more  important  than  they 
are  elsewhere.  In  England,  Lord  B  ram- 
well's  overbearing  and  dictatorial  silencing 
of  the  protesting  counsel  was  less  objec- 
tionable because  under  the  English  system 
defects  in  the  form  or  substance  of  partic- 
ular questions  make  little  difference  in  the 
final  outcome  of  the  case.  There  was 
small  excuse,  therefore,  for  an  English 
lawyer  to  take  up  the  time  of  the  Court 
with  such  matters  because  both  the  object- 
ing barrister  and  Lord  Bramwell  himself 
knew  that  an  English  appellate  court  would 
pay  no  attention  to  them,  even  if  the  rul- 
ings of  the  judge  were  wrong,  if  substantial 
justice  had  been  done  in  the  trial  of  the  case. 
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For  forty  years  the  only  point  in  English 
litigation  has  been  the  main  point,  the 
actual  merits  of  the  particular  case.  In 
1873,  in  the  first  body  of  rules  which  was 
adopted  to  carry  out  the  great  Judicature 
Act  of  that  year,  it  was  provided: 

A  new  trial  shall  not  be  granted  on  the  ground 
of  the  misdirection  of  the  jury  or  of  the  im- 
proper admission  or  rejection  of  evidence,  un- 
less, in  the  opinion  of  the  Court  to  which  the 
application  is  made,  some  substantial  wrong 
or  miscarriage  of  justice  is  thereby  occasioned 
on  the  trial. 

Under  the  working  of  this  wholesome 
rule,  new  trials  in  England  for  what  we  call 
error  are  exceedingly  rare.  An  English 
lawyer  would  not  waste  his  breath  to  make 
the  objections  which  are  part  of  the  daily 
routine  of  the  trial  of  cases  in  this  country. 
Counsel  on  this  side  of  the  water  make  the 
objections  because  when  engaged  in  the 
trial  of  cases  they  are  not  engaged  in  the 
improvement  of  the  law.  They  are  oc- 
cupied in  securing  the  rights  of  a  client  in 
the  form  of  a  judgment,  or,  in  case  they 
do  not  secure  that  judgment,  in  getting 
an  anchor  to  windward  which  will  result 
in  the  reversal  of  an  unfavorable  decision 
in  an  appellate  court. 

PROCEDURE     LIKE    FOOTBALL    TACTICS 

In  a  striking  address,  which  has  had 
great  influence  on  law  reform  in  this  coun- 
try, delivered  in  1906  before  the  American 
Bar  Association,  Professor  Roscoe  Pound 
expresses  with  great  clearness  the  causes 
which  make  the  trial  of  an  ordinary  case 
at   law   in   our   country   so   contentious: 

The  sporting  theory  of  justice,  the  "instinct 
of  giving  the  game  fair  play,"  as  Professor  Wig- 
more  has  put  it,  is  so  rooted  in  the  profession  in 
America  that  most  of  us  take  it  for  a  funda- 
mental legal  tenet.  So  far  from  being  a  funda- 
mental fact  of  jurisprudence,  it  is  peculiar  to 
Anglo-American  law;  and  it  has  been  strongly 
curbed  elsewhere  in  modern  practice.  With  us 
it  is  not  merely  in  full  acceptance,  it  has  been 
developed  and  its  collateral  possibilities  have 
been  cultivated  to  the  furthest  extent.  Hence 
in  America  we  take  it  as  a  matter  of  course  that 
a  judge  should  be  a  mere  umpire,  to  pass  upon 
objections  and  hold  counsel  to  the  rules  of  the 
game,  and  that  the  parties  should  fight  out  their 


own  game  in  their  own  way  without  judicial  in- 
terference. We  resent  such  interference  as  un- 
fair, even  when  in  the  interests  of  justice.  The 
idea  that  procedure  must  of  necessity  be  wholly 
contentious  disfiguresour  judicial  administration 
at  every  point.  It  leads  the  most  conscientious 
judge  to  feel  that  he  is  merely  to  decide  the 
contest,  as  counsel  presents  it,  according  to  the 
rules  of  the  game,  not  to  search  independently 
for  truth  and  justice.  It  leads  counsel  to  for- 
get that  they  are  officers  of  the  court  and  to 
deal  with  the  rules  of  law  and  procedure  exactly 
as  the  professional  football  coach  deals  with 
the  rules  of  the  sport.  It  leads  to  exertion  to 
"get  error  into  the  record"  rather  than  to  dis- 
pose of  the  controversy  finally  and  upon  its 
merits.  It  turns  witnesses,  and  especially 
expert  witnesses,  into  partisans  pure  and  simple. 
It  leads  to  sensational  cross-examinations  "to 
affect  credit,"  which  have  made  the  witness 
stand  "the  slaughter  house  of  reputations." 
It  prevents  the  trial  court  from  restraining  the 
bullying  of  witnesses  and  creates  a  general 
dislike,  if  not  fear,  of  the  witness  function  which 
impairs  the  administration  of  justice. 

No  problem  of  law  reform  can  be  dealt 
with  satisfactorily  without  keeping  well 
in  view  its  human  aspect.  A  sporting 
theory  is  a  serious  thing.  It  took  our 
ancestors  a  good  many  hundred  years  to 
get  over  the  notion  that  bull-baiting  was  a 
sport.  It  may  take  us  a  couple  of  hun- 
dred years  more  before  prize  fighting  and 
the  Marquis  of  Queensbury  rules  go  by  the 
board.  When  a  thing  is  considered  as  a 
sport,  to  which  sporting  rules  apply,  it 
takes  a  mighty  wrench  of  public  opinion 
to  cause  it  to  be  considered  undesirable, 
reprehensible,  or  morally  wrong. 

The  main  vice  in  the  sporting  theory  of 
justice,  as  it  has  always  seemed  to  me,  is 
that  it  tends  to  make  us  forget  what  should 
be  the  proper  limit  of  professional  skill; 
because  it  gives  great  value  to  a  form  of 
learning  which  is  outside  of  and  beyond 
the  actual  merits  of  the  lawsuit  itself. 
In  a  weak  case,  more  especially  a  weak 
defense,  a  learned  lawyer  in  America  con- 
tributes to  his  client's  cause  something  in 
excess  of  his  ability  to  present  to  the  full  the 
facts  and  the  law  bearing  upon  the  merits 
of  the  case  itself.  This  something  is  a 
surplus  of  learning  over  the  learning  pos- 
sessed by  the  judge  who  tries  the  case  as  to 
these  questions  of  form,  practice,  and  de- 
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tails  of  the  trial.  The  really  first-class 
trial  lawyer  in  America  brings  to  his 
client's  cause  not  only  the  ability  to  absorb 
and  then  to  express  the  merits  of  his  client's 
case  in  its  most  favorable  aspect,  but  also 
to  present  and  apply  the  rules  of  the  game 
to  the  sport  of  litigation. 

SHALL   THE    LAW    BE    CHESS   OR   CHECKERS? 

The  sporting  theory,  as  Professor  Pound 
says,  is  pretty  well  ingrained  in  our  law. 
It  will  require  a  strong  public  sentiment  to 
change  it.  If  it  is  changed  I  am  not  sure 
that  many  of  us  will  not  miss  it  and  regret 
its  loss.  An  old  lawyer,  one  of  the  most 
skilful  advocates  I  ever  knew,  now  passed 
to  his  long  reward,  was  pretty  frank  about 
his  opposition  to  law  reform,  and  summed 
up  his  point  of  view  very  tersely:  "I 
would  a  good  sight  rather  play  chess  than 
checkers.  The  game  now  is  chess.  I 
have  spent  thirty  years  learning  to  play 
chess,  and  now  these  highbrow  reformers 
who  have  not  learned  chess  or  can't  learn 
chess  or  won't  spend  their  days  and  nights 
on  it  as  I  have,  want  to  make  it  checkers." 

Now  it  is  all  very  well  for  the  lay  reader 
to  declare  that  this  old  lawyer  was  a  recru- 
descence of  the  cave  man.  But  the 
thing  he  stood  for  is  a  permanent  quality 
of  human  nature.  How  many  of  us  who 
have  learned  as  children  with  pain  and 
tears  the  spelling  of  our  language  have 
taken  kindly  to  phonetics?  The  average 
business  man  in  the  bottom  of  his  heart 
has  a  good  deal  of  sympathy  with  the 
image  makers  of  Ephesus  in  their  opposi- 
tion to  St.  Paul  and  to  a  new  religion  which 
was  hard  on  established  business.  To  rob 
the  hard-working  American  lawyer  of  his 
bag  of  tricks  and  to  change  his  game  from 
chess  to  checkers  is  one  of  the  necessary 
cruelties  of  progress. 

The  enormous  output  of  law  text-books 
dealing  with  chess  problems  in  matters  of 
form  in  pleading  and  practice  in  America 
to-day  is  almost  incredible.  The  amount 
of  learning  which  a  well-equipped  Ameri- 
can lawyer  must  possess  is  far  in  excess  of 
that  required  of  lawyers  in  any  other  por- 
tion of  the  world.  A  great  part  of  that 
learning,  however,  relates  to  matters 
which  are  deemed  unessential  in  Great 
Britain  through  the  elimination  there  of 
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technical  objections,  and  of  formalities  in 
pleadings  and  trials. 

Though  much  of  our  modern  attempts 
at  law  reform  seems  to  be  akin  to  changes 
in  machinery,  dull  and  uninteresting  except 
to  the  initiated,  fundamentally  the  move- 
ment is  a  sign  of  spiritual  growth,  the 
expression  by  the  Bar,  the  courts,  and  the 
public  of  a  desire  and  a  determination 
that  the  business  of  the  law  courts  shall 
be  neither  chess  nor  checkers,  nor  a  game, 
but  justice  and  justice  alone. 

During  the  last  few  years,  a  vigorous 
campaign  has  been  waged  by  the  American 
Bar  Association  and  by  the  Bar  associa- 
tions of  various  states  to  eliminate  the 
effect  of  unimportant  errors  upon  the 
decisions  of  cases  on  appeal. 

ELIMINATING    TECHNICALITIES    IN    APPEALS 

Curiously  enough,  New  York  and 
several  other  states  years  ago  by  statute 
adopted  the  rule  in  criminal  cases  that  the 
appeal  of  a  convicted  person,  who  has 
lost  his  liberty  or  is  in  danger  of  losing  his 
life  as  a  result  of  a  judgment  against  him 
in  a  criminal  court,  should  be  determined 
"without  regard  to  technical  errors  or 
defects  or  exceptions  which  do  not  affect 
the  substantial  rights."  In  cases  relating 
to  mere  property  or  personal  rights,  other 
than  freedom  or  life,  a  more  technical 
rule  was  in  force.  Ten  years  ago  Presiding 
Justice  Ingraham,  describing  the  condition 
of  the  law  in  New  York  before  the 
Law's  Delay  Commission,  said,  referring 
to  briefs  in  appeal  cases  in  civil  actions: 

There  will  be  page  after  page  of  discussion 
about  questions  of  evidence,  questions  which, 
as  I  understand  it,  would  hardly  be  considered 
in  an  English  court,  and  if  there  is  any  error 
in  the  rulings  on  evidence,  the  Appellate  Court, 
under  the  rulings  which  have  been  established 
in  this  state,  is  bound  to  reverse. 

Someone  asked,  "  Do  you  think  the  rule 
in  the  criminal  cases  should  be  extended 
to  civil  cases?"  He  replied,  "I  think  it 
would  be  decidedly  an  advantage  to  admin- 
istrators of  justice  and  to  justice.  I  think 
it  would  minimize  the  importance  of  both- 
ering with  questions  of  evidence  in  the 
trial.     It  would  take  very  much  less  time 
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to  try  a  case  if  counsel  knew  that  petty  If  by  the  elimination  of  technicalities 

questions  would  not  upset  the  verdict."  in  pleading  and  practice,  through  further 

To  bring  about  this  desired  result,  in  the  reforms  which  are  necessary  in  the  majority 
New  England  States  generally  and  in  New  of  American  states,  and  if,  by  the  adoption 
York,  New  Jersey,  Ohio,  Wisconsin,  Kan-  of  the  rule  just  described,  the  effect  of 
sas,  and  Oregon,  and  by  constitutional  trifles  can  be  minimized  in  appellate  courts, 
amendment  in  California,  it  has  been  we  shall  have  accomplished  much,  but  there 
provided,  through  the  efforts  of  the  Bar  remains  to  be  considered  a  still  further  de- 
associations  in  these  states,  that  no  judg-  feet  on  which  progress  has  been  slow  and 
ment  shall  be  reversed  or  new  trial  granted  which  is  characteristic  of  American  law; 
because  of  technical  errors  which  do  not  that  is,  the  perpetual  granting  of  new  trials, 
affect  the  merits  of  the  case.     If  these 

amendments   are   properly   construed   in  THE  BURDEN  OF  Retrials 

the  right  spirit  by  the  courts  of  the  states  Ordinarily,  in  most  states,  when  a  case 

in   which   they   have   been   adopted,    an  is  reversed  in  an  appellate  court  it  is  sent 

immense  advantage  will  be  gained.     The  back  to  the  court  from  which  it  started 

reform   which   this   amendment   contem-  and  istried  over  again  as  though  no  original 

plates    is    under    consideration    in    other  trial   had  ever  taken  place.     When  one 

states  and  doubtless  soon  will  be  applied  considers  the  amount  of  energy,  effort,  and 

to  all  branches  of  the  Federal  courts.     It  heartache  which  goes  into  a  hotly  contested 

has  already  been  applied  to  equity  cases  lawsuit,  the  importance  of  obviating  as  far 

by  a  recently  adopted  rule  of  the  United  as  possible  the  necessity  for  an  absolutely 

States  Supreme  Court.  new  trial  cannot  be  over-estimated.     New 

This  amendment  to  the  law  by  statute,  trials  in  England  are  very  rarely  ordered, 

constitutional  amendment,  and  rule,  indi-  This    is    due   to    three    causes:     (i)    the 

cated  above,  does  not  fairly  express  the  full  absence  of  technicalities  in  English  courts, 

measure   of   this   particular   reform.     In-  which   has   been   commented   upon,    and 

fluenced  by  public  opinion,  the  courts  in  under   which    reversals   for   slight   errors 

other  states  in  which  no  such  legislative  are  unknown;  (2)  because  in  England  the 

reform  has  taken  place  to-day  are  dis-  appellate  courts  have   the    power    when 

regarding    technical    errors    which    they  necessary  to  take  additional  testimony  to 

would  have  found  serious  ten  years  ago.  supplement    a    defective    or    incomplete 

Indeed,  there  is  no  real  need  for  these  record,  by  special  officers  appointed  for 

statutes  amending  the  law,  except,  as  the  that  purpose,  whose  functions  are  practi- 

Chinese  say,  "to  save  the  face"  of  the  cally  unknown  as  yet  in  this  country;  (3) 

courts.     The   trouble   from   which    these  because,there  being  no  written  constitution 

statutes  give  them  an  excuse  for  escap-  in  England,  the  right  to  trial  by  jury  on 

ing  was  one  of  their  own  devising.     It  is  questions  of  fact,  except  in  criminal  cases, 

more  dignified,  however,  for  the  courts  to  has  been  practically  taken  away, 

declare  in  the  states  in  which  these  statutes  There  are  only  four  classes  of  civil  cases 

have  now  been  enacted  that  they  are  com-  in  England  to-day  in  which  there  is  an  ab- 

plying  with  a  new  statute  than  to  say  solute  right  of  jury  trial:     Libel,  slander, 

frankly  that  they  had  theretofore  done  criminal  conversation,  and  seduction.     In 

wrong  in  magnifying  the  importance  of  the  total  bulk  of  English  litigation,  jury 

technicalities  by  which  they  had  created  trials  form  an  infinitesimally  small  part.  In 

a  vast  number  of  precedents  for  their  own  1907,  for  example,   in  the   King's   Bench 

annoyance,  and  are  now  resolved  to  mend  Division  of  the   High   Court  of  Justice, 

their  own  ways  and  do  right.     The  statute  29,737  judgments  were  entered  and  of  these 

thus  serves  for  the  judge  a  purpose  closely  only  734  were  tried  by  jury.     Where  a  case 

akin  to  the  pledge  which  the  drunkard  has  been  tried  by  a  judge,  without  a  jury, 

signs  who  wishes  to  reform,  a  sort  of  moral  there  is  no  insuperable  difficulty  in  having 

support  for  persevering  in  a  proper  course  his  decision  reviewed  by  other  judges  and 

of  conduct  from  which  he  should  never  a  final  judgment  rendered  by  an  appellate 

have  wandered.  court  considering  the  whole  merits  of  the 
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case,  without  ordering  a  new  trial.  In 
such  judge-tried  cases,  we  are  following 
England's  example  in  some  states,  though 
the  reform  is  as-  yet  in  its  infancy. 

In  New  York  a  very  important  amend- 
ment was  made  a  year  ago  which  enables 
the  Appellate  Division  of  the  Supreme 
Court  in  equity  cases,  and  in  all  other 
cases  tried  by  a  judge  without  a  jury,  to 
enter  final  judgment  on  the  merits  of  the 
whole  case  without  ordering  a  new  trial, 
by  reaching  conclusions  on  the  facts  which 
the  record  warrants,  whether  they  are  in 
accordance  with  the  view  of  the  trial 
judge  or  not. 

If  the  writer  may  be  permitted  a  per- 
sonal reference,  an  illustration  from  his 
own  practice  will  afford  a  good  example  of 
what  formerly  occurred  in  New  York 
before  this  amendment  was  made,  and  the 
effect  of  the  change.  In  an  equity  case 
involving  a  large  sum,  which  had  taken 
substantially  a  month  of  solid  time  on  its 
original  trial  and  in  which  the  printed 
record  on  the  appeal  was  more  than  450 
pages,  a  case  which  involved  a  compli- 
cated series  of  transactions,  the  Appellate 
Court  wrote  a  long  opinion  sustaining 
throughout  the  position  taken  by  the 
appellant,  indicating  that  a  judgment  for 
the  full  amount  should  have  been  rendered 
in  the  court  below,  and  then  ended  its 
opinion  by  saying,  "  Plaintiff  was  therefore 
entitled  to  the  relief  sought,  but  under 
the  present  findings  [i.  e.,  the  decision  on 
the  facts  made  by  the  trial  judge]  judg- 
ment cannot  be  directed  in  his  favor." 
The  result  was  the  ordering  of  a  new  trial, 
the  expense  and  delay  of  which  would  have 
been  obviated  if  the  suit  had  been  pre- 
sented a  year  or  so  later  when  this  new 
amendment  of  the  Code  went  into  effect 
which  authorizes  the  Appellate  Court  "to 
grant  the  final  judgment  which  in  its 
opinion  should  have  been  granted  by  the 
trial  court,  not  only  in  all  equity  cases, 
but  in  all  cases  tried  before  the  court  with- 
out a  jury  and  in  jury  cases  as  well,  where 
the  evidence  was  insufficient  to  require 
the  submission  of  the  case  to  the  jury." 

This  new  rule  is  working  admirably. 
Litigants  now  have  an  excellent  chance  in 
this  class  of  cases  of  reaching  an  actual 
termination  by  a  final  judgment  in  the 


Appellate  Court.  In  the  weekly  list  of 
decisions  of  the  Appellate  Division  in  New 
York  City  before  this  amendment  took 
effect,  the  ordinary  formula  in  improperly 
tried  cases  was,  "Judgment  reversed  and  a 
new  trial  ordered."  Now  more  frequently 
we  find  the  decisions  reading,  "Judgment 
reversed  and  complaint  dismissed"  or 
"Judgment  reversed  and  judgment  ren- 
dered for  defendant  for  $ "  or  the  like. 

The  treadmill  process  in  equity  cases  and 
in  cases  tried  by  the  Court  without  a  jury 
thus  has  been  largely  eliminated,  to  thegen- 
eral  satisfaction  of  the  Bar  and  the  public. 

In  jury  cases  we  have  a  peculiarly  Ameri- 
can difficulty.  Issues  of  fact  have  to  be 
passed  upon  by  juries.  If  a  statute  were 
enacted  by  which  the  appellate  courts,  for 
example,  were  permitted,  on  the  appeal 
by  a  defendant  from  a  money  judgment 
against  him,  to  decide  disputed  questions 
of  fact  in  his  favor  and  direct  a  judgment 
for  him  where  the  jury  had  found  a  judg- 
ment against  him,  we  should  be  at  once  in 
the  realm  of  constitutional  law.  The 
statute  would  be  in  conflict  with  the 
guaranteed  right  of  trial  by  jury.  Whether 
in  the  course  of  the  next  ten  years  the  jury 
trial  will  not  be  limited  largely,  by  consti- 
tutional amendment  or  otherwise,  in  this 
country,  as  a  matter  of  necessity,  remains 
to  be  seen.  At  present  constitutional 
objections  to  final  judgments  in  such  cases 
in  appellate  courts  are  serious,  and  the 
defect,  if  it  be  one,  is  beyond  the  control 
of  the  courts  until  the  public  sees  fit  to 
revise  its  theory  of  jury  trial. 

Since,  under  our  present  constitutions, 
there  can  be  no  alternative  and  an  appel- 
late court  must  not  only  reverse,  but  order 
a  new  trial  in  jury  cases  when  the  first 
trial  in  the  court  below  has  been  substan- 
tially erroneous,  the  power  of  the  judges 
in  those  courts  to  end  cases  speedily  and 
finally  becomes  doubly  important. 

THE      JUDGE'S      POWER      IN      JURY      TRIALS 

There  are  in  America  two  main  theories 
of  the  rights  and  duties  of  judges  presiding 
over  jury  trials.  One  theory  is  that  where 
the  evidence  so  greatly  preponderates  on 
the  side  of  one  party  that  there  is  no 
reasonable  question  as  to  the  merits  of  the 
controversy  —  preponderates   to  such  an 
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extent  that  if,  for  example,  a  verdict  were  Such  a  treadmill  system  is  intolerable, 

rendered  by  the  jury  for  the  plaintiff,  the  It  may  preserve  a  theory,  but  it  is  poor 

judge  would  have  to  set  it  aside  as  against  comfort  to  practical  litigants.     The  time 

the  weight  of  evidence  —  he  may  refuse  may  come  when  either  by  constitutional 

to  send  the  case  to  the  jury  at  all  and  end  amendment  or  by  statutory  enactment  this 

the  case  by  directing  a  verdict  for  the  form  of  folly  may  be  eliminated.     This 

defendant.     This    is    the    Federal    rule,  theory  in  many  states  is  made  still  worse 

Through   its   operation,    the   bringing   of  in  its  practical  workings  by  laws  which 

"strike"  cases  is  discouraged,  and  if  they  forbid  the  judge  to  comment  on  the  facts, 

are  instituted  they  are  quickly  and  finally  to  marshal  them  in  his  charge  for  their 

disposed  of.     This  rule  exists  also,  with  better  comprehension  by  the  jury  and  to 

slight   variations,   in   many  states  whose  enable  them  to  understand  the  issues,  a 

courts  agree  with  the  Federal  courts  in  theory   which   makes   him,    as    Professor 

considering  that  this  method  of  disposing  Pound  well  says,  "  a  mere  umpire  to  pass 

of  meritless  cases  is  only  the  exercise  by  upon  objections  and  hold  counsel  to  the 

the  judge   of   his   ancient   common   law  rules  of  the  game." 

province  and  power.  It  would  seem  to  be  a  self-evident  truth 
In  New  York  this  was  formerly  the  that  any  restraint  which  tends  to  destroy 
rule,  but  the  Court  of  Appeals  several  in  the  courts  the  reasonable  power  of 
years  ago  saw  fit  to  "distinguish"  and  the  experienced  judge  to  take  efficient 
discard  its  own  previous  decisions  and  to  part  in  the  processes  of  justice  and  which 
substitute  a  rule  in  vogue  in  many  of  the  by  denying  him  power  weakens  his  sense 
states  which  works  expensively,  multiplies  of  responsibility,  is  bad  for  justice.  Al- 
trials,  and  results  often  in  injustice.  The  though  the  whole  tendency  of  English 
rule  known  among  New  York  lawyers  as  justice  is  toward  the  increase  of  power  of 
"the  rule  in  the  McDonald  case"  requires  the  experienced  judge  to  the  general  satis- 
the  judge  to  submit  to  the  jury  all  disputed  faction  of  the  people,  with  us,  as  yet,  the 
questions  of  fact.  If  the  plaintiff,  for  tendency  is  in  the  other  direction.  A 
example,  has  one  witness  and  the  defen-  pseudo-democratic  principle  in  many  states 
dant  has  ten  who  completely  disprove  his  declares  that  justice  shall  never  rise  higher 
statements,  and  there  is  no  reasonable  than  the  off-hand  amateur  judgment  of 
question  as  to  the  merits  of  the  case,  untrained  jurors.  Oregon,  for  example, 
nevertheless  the  case  must  be  sent  to  the  in  19 10,  amended  its  constitution  to  em- 
jury  to  determine  whether  the  ten  men  or  body  this  principle  and  to  prevent  its 
the  one  man  shall  be  believed.  All  that  courts  from  being  efficient  by  a  provision 
the  trial  judge  can  do  afterward  is  to  set  which  expressly  takes  away  from  a  judge 
aside  a  verdict  which  is  the  result  of  prej-  any  power  to  set  aside  or  reduce  verdicts 
udice,  sympathy,  passion,  or  misconduct  which  are  excessive  and  given  under  the 
on  the  part  of  the  jury,  and  keep  on  order-  influence  of  passion  or  prejudice,  or  to 
ing  new  trials  and  put  the  parties  to  the  dismiss  any  case  where  the  evidence  is 
trouble  and  expense  of  such  new  trials  insufficient  to  justify  a  verdict.  The  whole 
until  a  jury  be  found  whose  verdict  is  in  matter  is  left  to  the  jury,  and  the  Court  is 
accordance  with  the  clear  preponderance  expressly  deprived  of  any  power  to  pre- 
of  evidence.  For  a  moment  the  Court  vent  injustice.  The  correction  of  this 
adopted  a  rule  that  where  there  had  been  evil  —  for  it  is  one  —  must  come  through 
three  unjust  verdicts,  the  Court  should  sub-  the  steady  pressure  of  public  complaint 
mit  to  the  third  rather  than  order  a  new  against  the  injustice  which  results  inevit- 
trial.  It  recovered  itself,  however,  and  ably  from  it.  The  courts  are  not  respon- 
now  establishes  the  doctrine  that  it  mat-  sible  for  it.  A  public  opinion  which  really 
ters  not  how  many  times  the  jury  may  ren-  prefers  to  sacrifice  an  efficient  justice  to  an 
der  an  unjust  verdict,  it  must  be  set  aside  unworkable  and  false  theory  of  democracy 
perpetually  until  the  parties  in  the  case  must  not  complain  of  the  result  of  its 
are  wearied  of  litigating  and  decide  either  own  preference, 
to  settle  out  of  court  or  to  stop.  In  an  attempt  to  obviate  the  defects 
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characteristic  of  American  law,  which  re- 
sult in  the  duplication  of  trials,  the  ideal 
toward  which  law  reformers  are  now  bend- 
ing their  effort  has  been  well  expressed  in 
the  following  formula: 

The  practice  should  contain  such  provisions 
as  may  be  practicable  without  impairing  the 
right  of  trial  by  jury  to  obviate  a  retrial  of  the 
same  facts  and  to  bring  about  as  speedy  a  de- 
termination of  controversies  as  possible  by  au- 
thorizing the  Court  (i)  to  disregard  on  appeal 
mistakes,  irregularities,  and  defects  not  affect- 
ing substantial  rights;  (2)  to  take  proof  of 
such  matters  as  it  can  constitutionally  to  avoid 
new  trials;  and  (3)  generally  to  render  final 
judgment  and  determine  the  issues  according 
to  the  right  and  substance  of  the  case. 

The  progress  which  had  been  made  in 
many  states  to  eliminate  the  effect  in 
appellate  courts  of  immaterial  mistakes 
and  defects  which  do  not  affect  the  sub- 
stantial rights  of  the  parties  has  already 
been  mentioned.  In  regard  to  proof  of 
additional  matters  not  contained  in  the 
record  of  the  court  below  and  which  are 
essential  if  there  is  to  be  a  final  judgment 
in  the  Appellate  Court,  without  a  new  trial, 
less  progress  has  been  made.  The  power 
which  the  English  appellate  courts  exer- 
cise in  this  respect  has  not  been  conferred 
by  the  legislature  upon  appellate  courts  in 
American  states.  They  are  generally  con- 
sidered as  courts  of  review.  If  they  find 
the  case  below  has  been  improperly  tried 
or  that  there  is  some  substantial  defect 
in  it,  by  reason  of  which  the  judgment  as 
rendered  in  the  lower  court  cannot  be 
sustained,  they  have  no  alternative  except 
to  order  a  new  trial  of  the  whole  case. 

In  jury  cases,  of  course,  no  appellate 
court  in  America  can  take  additional 
testimony,  since  all  testimony  must  be 
placed  before  the  jury  for  their  determina- 
tion of  questions  of  fact.  The  reform  now 
considered  must,  therefore,  relate  to  non- 
jury cases.  Such  an  amendment  recently 
has  been  made  in  Kansas  in  its  Code  of 
Civil  Procedure  by  a  provision  that  "in 
all  cases  except  those  triable  by  a  jury  as 
a  matter  of  constitutional  right,  the  Su- 
preme Court  may  receive  further  testi- 
mony." 

The  intermediate  appeal  court  in  New 
York,  the  Appellate  Division,  has  power 
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in  appeals  from  surrogates'  decisions  to 
receive  further  testimony  or  documentary 
evidence  and  to  appoint  a  referee.  This' 
has  not  been  enlarged  yet  to  make  it 
extend  to  all  other  cases  tried  before  courts 
without  juries.  The  New  Jersey  Practice 
Act  of  191 2  provides  for  the  taking  of 
additional  evidence  by  affidavit  or  by  de- 
position or  by  a  referee  appointed  by  the 
Appeal  Court. 

In  England,  we  are  told,  final  judgment 
is  rendered  on  appeal  in  90  per  cent,  of  the 
cases  in  which  the  judgment  below  is  found 
unsatisfactory  and  is  reversed,  and  in  only 
approximately  10  per  cent,  of  the  reversals 
which  are  ordered  is  a  new  trial  ordered. 
This  is  due  largely  to  the  substantial 
elimination  of  jury  trials  and  to  the  Eng- 
lish rule  which  provides  that  "the  Court 
of  Appeal  shall  have  all  the  powers  and 
duties  as  to  amendment  and  otherwise 
of  the  High  Court,  together  with  full  dis- 
cretionary power  to  receive  further  evi- 
dence upon  questions  of  fact,  such  evi- 
dence to  be  either  by  oral  examination  in 
court,  by  affidavit,  or  by  deposition  taken 
before  an  examiner  or  commissioner." 

DELAYS    THAT   PRECEDE   COURT  ACTION 

No  mention  has  been  made  here  of  de- 
lays which  exist  before  a  case  can  reach 
trial.  Such  delays,  due  to  many  causes, 
exist  in  many  states.  The  speed  with 
which  one  case  can  be  reached  on  a  calen- 
dar of  cases  must,  of  course,  depend  upon 
the  speed  with  which  earlier  cases  can  be 
disposed  of  by  trial.  The  elimination  of 
waste  motion  in  trials  means  a  greater 
speed  in  which  waiting  cases  can  be  reached. 
Suitors  who  seek  justice  can,  however, 
meet  with  greater  patience  a  delay  in 
reaching  court  if  they  can  feel  reasonably 
assured  that  when  the  case  has  been  in 
fact  reached  for  trial  it  can  be  heard  and 
disposed  of  not  only  promptly  but  finally. 
Such  is  not  the  case  in  America  to-day. 

The  effect  of  waste  motion  in  trials  and 
after  trials  is  hard  upon  the  poor  and  the 
prosperous  alike.  The  cripple  who  drags 
his  maimed  body  to  court  and  whose  con- 
dition appeals  strongly  to  human  sympathy 
bitterly  complains  of  the  years  of  tantaliz- 
ing cruelty  in  which  verdict  after  verdict 
which  juries  give  him  is  set  aside  and  re- 
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peated  retrials  ordered,  because  justice 
and  human  sympathy  are  not  and  never 
can  be  convertible  terms.  The  business 
man  whose  more  complicated  business 
controversies  should  be  adjusted  promptly 
by  the  courts,  for  whose  maintenance  he 
pays  heavily  in  taxes,  turns  from  the  courts 
to  commercial  bodies  for  arbitration  of 
his  difficulties  or  consents  to  unjust 
settlements  rather  than  embark  upon  an 
uncharted  sea  of  limitless  litigation. 

No  one  benefits  by  such  a  system  —  the 
lawyer  least  of  all,  though  doubtless  many 
suppose  that  the  system  exists  for  his  ben- 
efit. Most  lawsuits  involve  small  sums. 
The  value  of  the  time  and  effort  which  have 
to  be  expended  by  counsel  in  their  trial 


often  exceeds  the  maximum  fee,  short  of 
extortion,  which  they  can  expect  to 
receive  for  their  services. 

William  M.  Evarts,  who  in  his  day  was  a 
great  lawyer,  though  somewhat  prolix 
in  his  arguments,  once  made  a  humorous 
reference  to  this  failing.  He  said:  "I 
strongly  resemble  the  Erie  Railroad.  I 
have  a  sad  lack  of  terminal  facilities/' 
This  defect  which  Mr.  Evarts  attributed 
to  himself  was  characteristic  of  the  law 
which  he  practised.  It  is  characteristic 
to-day.  Sooner  or  later  a  change  must 
come.  A  formulated  public  opinion  will 
require  a  revised  and  shortened  time 
schedule  and  adequate  terminal  facilities 
for  the  law. 
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in 

C.  W.  HART 


BY 


EDWARD  MOTT  WOOLLEY 


OUT  near  Charles  City,  la., 
a  farmer's  boy  got  to  think- 
ing about  the  possibilities  of 
the  gas  engine  in  farm  work. 
The  drudgery  and  economic 
waste  in  his  everyday  life  seemed  very 
great,  and  he  made  up  his  mind  that  some 
day  he  would  build  a  new  type  of  machine 
—  a  gas  tractor  that  would  do  the  plowing 
and  harvesting,  and  much  of  the  farm  labor 
between.  That  was  about  twenty-five 
years   ago. 

To-day  the  visitor  who  enters  Charles 
City  by  railroad  comes  suddenly  upon  a 
long  line  of  mammoth  factory  buildings 
that  constitute  what  is  probably  the 
largest  industrial  plant  in  Iowa.  Here 
and  there  in  the  factory  grounds  are  to  be 
seen  groups  of  curious-looking  traction 
engines,  every  one  of  which  is  the  outcome 
of  that  fixed  purpose,  formed  back  in  the 
days  on  the  farm. 

Mr.  C.  W.  Hart,  the  boy  who  resolved 
to  make  tractors  and  now  the  man  who 


does  ma*ke  them,  believes  that  a  definite 
and  resolute  purpose  in  life  is  the  greatest 
need  of  young  men  who  are  beginning  their 
careers.  Given  a  purpose  early  enough, 
with  moderate  ability  and  the  right  educa- 
tion, the  accomplishment,  he  thinks,  will 
usually  work  itself  out.  He  would  like 
to  see  the  average  boy  fix  upon  his  purpose 
at  least  before  he  leaves  the  high  school- 
even  earlier  would  be  better. 

In  Mr.  Hart's  own  case,  the  purpose 
was  not  only  acquired  when  he  was  a  boy, 
but  at  no  time  in  his  career  was  it  ever 
relaxed.  It  directed  and  inspired  every 
move  he  made  afterward. 

The  career  of  Mr.  Hart  demonstrates, 
too,  that  an  intimate  relation  exists  be- 
tween purpose  and  method.  If  the  pur- 
pose is  strong  enough  and  persistent,  the 
necessary  method  is  pretty  sure  to  develop 
itself  despite  obstacles.  It  is  the  purpose 
that  pioneers  the  trail  to  invention,  to 
short-cuts  in  manufacture,  to  reduced 
costs,    and    to    the    financing.     A    fixed 
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purpose  unchains  a  man  from  the  con- 
ventional, cuts  him  loose  from  the  severe 
handicap  of  tradition. 

The  visitor  who  enters  this  factory  at 
Charles  City  gets,  at  the  very  beginning, 
an  evidence  that  tradition  plays  small  part 
in  the  plant.  He  gets  it  as  he  goes  in  the 
door  of  the  power-house.  Such  a  thunder 
and  crashing  of  machinery  is  not  common 
in  power-houses.  The  traditional  power 
plant  is  comparatively  quiet;  its  engines 
purr  away  softly,  so  that  one  may  talk 
with  ease.  But  beside  the  harsh  noise 
and  dissonance  of  this  tractor  power- 
house the  majestic  roar  of  Niagara  is  low 
music.  Ten  tractors  stand  side  by  side 
in  a  row  across  the  power-house,  with  wide 
spacings  between.  Each  of  them  is  belted 
to  an  electric  generator;  and  all  ten  trac- 
tors are  running  under  their  own  power. 
It  is  the  tractors  that  make  the  noise. 

The  generators  furnish  all  the  electric 
current  that  operates  the  entire  factory. 
The  ten  tractors  run  the  generators. 
Every  batch  of  ten  tractors,  upon  being 
erected  and  partially  tested,  is  brought 
there  to  the  power-house,  and,  while 
undergoing  the  prolonged  final  test,  sup- 
plies the  motive  impulse  to  the  plant. 
No  other  power  is  used.  These  tractors 
would  have  to  be  tested  under  their  own 
power,  anyway,  and  if  they  did  not  run 
the  factory  they  would  have  to  carry  an 
artificial  load  of  some  sort.  This  load 
would  be  wasted.  As  it  is,  the  power- 
house becomes  at  the  same  time  the  testing 
department. 

This  unique  example  of  economy  and 
originality  may  be  taken  as  a  sort  of  text 
for  this  story  about  Mr.  C.  W.  Hart. 
The  thing  that  made  his  purpose  success- 
ful was  not  that  purpose  of  itself,  but  the 
ingenuity  of  the  methods  by  which  the 
aim  was  accomplished. 

With  this  perspective,  leave  the  factory 
for  a  minute  or  two  and  go  back  to  Mr. 
Hart's  boyhood.  His  father  had  two  or 
three  farms  near  Charles  City,  and,  of 
course,  like  all  the  farms  around,  they 
were  cultivated  with  horse-power.  The 
plodding  animals  did  their  work  faith- 
fully; but  young  Hart,  as  he  followed  the 
plow  or  the  binder,  fell  to  thinking  more 
and  more  about  the  snail's  pace  of  it  all. 


Farming  was  full  of  slow-moving,  pon- 
derous operations.  Of  course,  in  his  own 
region  the  farms  were  comparatively 
small,  but  he  knew  that  farther  west,  and 
to  the  south  and  north,  were  immense 
farms  where  horse-power  was  still  more 
wasteful.  Besides,  he  knew  very  well 
the  difficulty  of  getting  human  labor  at  the 
times  at  which  it  was  most  needed.  But 
he  had  in  mind  the  smaller  farms  as  well 
as  the  larger. 

a  vision  of  Everyman's  tractor 

Of  course,  young  Hart  was  not  the  only 
person  who  had  thought  of  power  farm- 
ing. Steam  plowing  in  the  United  States 
dates  from  1854.  But  the  use  of  these 
massive  engines  had  not  spread  far.  They 
were  not  a  commercial  success  —  costly, 
expensive  to  operate,  and,  at  best,  useful 
only  where  farming  was  done  on  a  vast 
scale.  Young  Mr.  Hart's  vision  of  a  tractor 
was  very  different.  He  meant  to  make 
one  that  any  farmer  might  use. 

This  became  the  dream  of  his  boyhood, 
until  the  dream  evolved  itself  into  the 
purpose.  He  meant  to  strike  out  into 
realms  of  his  own,  abandoning  steam. 

But  how?  His  own  ignorance  gave 
the  inspiration:  he  must  first  get  a  me- 
chanical education. 

He  told  his  father,  and  the  latter 
laughed.  It  was  funny  —  this  dream  of 
an  everyday  farm  engine.  Then,  when 
the  boy  proposed  going  away  to  school, 
so  that  he  might  learn  mechanics,  the 
father  ceased  to  see  humor  in  it  —  only 
folly.  Horses  were  the  natural  power  for 
plowing  and  farm  work,  he  said;  and  the 
farm  was  the  natural  place  for  his  son. 

But  young  Hart  had  his  way  and  went 
down  to  the  state  college  at  Ames,  la. 
He  did  not  like  mathematics,  but  he  under- 
took a  mechanical  course  because  without 
it  he  would  not  be  equipped  to  build  the 
tractor  he  had  continually  in  his  mind. 
The  tractor,  he  says,  obsessed  him  always. 

HORSE-POWER   VS.    GAS-POWER 

The  professors  at  Ames,  however,  had 
no  dream  at  that  time  of  plowing  other- 
wise than  with  horses.  Young  Hart  was 
impatient  of  horses,  and  impatient  c* 
mathematics  that  still  considered  equine 
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power  as  the  chief  element   in  farming,  progress  there,  and  was  ripe  for  a  change. 

He  wished  to  plunge  at  once  into  the  par-  He  wanted  financial  backing, 

ticular  line  of  mathematics  and  mechanics  "Why  not  come  to  Charles  City?"  his 

that  would  help  him  most  in  his  projected  father  suggested.     "There  is  some  money 

work;  the    college   wished    to   direct    his  around  here  that  might  be  interested/' 
studies  as  it  saw  fit. 

The  result  was  a  split-up,  and  Mr.  Hart 

quit  Ames  of  his  own  will  and  went  over  This  was  the  first  time  the  elder   Mr. 

to  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  at  Madi-  Hart  had  admitted  the  ambition  of  his  son 

son.     Here  he  was  able  to  choose  his  field,  to  be  anything  but  folly.     And  the  plant 

and   soon   he  was   directing   his   energies  was  moved  to  Charles  City,  where   local 

toward  the  making  of  gasolene  engines,  capitalists  put  in  $50,000  against  the  ex- 

The  gasolene  engine  was  to  be  the  first  perience  and  patents  of  the  inventors, 

step  toward  the  future  tractor,  But  these  local  moneyed  men  had  not 

Most  men  dislike  to  work  alone,  and  Mr.  counted   much   on   tractors.     It  was  the 

Hart,  feeling  an  inclination  toward  com-  stationary  engine  they  were  interested  in, 

radeship,  confided  his  purpose  to  Mr.  C.  and  most  of  them  frowned  on  the  experi- 

H.  Parr,  another  mechanical  student  at  the  mental  tractor  that  began  to  take  shape. 

University.     To-day  you  will  find  Mr.  Parr  Horses   were   pretty   good   plowers,   they 

at  Charles  City  —  the  name  of  the  corpor-  said.     Traction  engines  for  farm  work  were 

ation  is  the  Hart-Parr   Company.  only  a  speculation. 

While  pursuing  their  studies  these  two  If  the  opposition  had  prevailed,  the 
young  men  built  several  gasolene  engines  plant  to-day  probably  would  be  merely 
in  the  University's  workshop.  Various  the  little  gasolene  engine  factory.  But  all 
original  devices  in  these  machines  made  those  years  Mr.  Hart  had  been  studying  his 
them  quickly  salable  and  helped  to  pay  field  and  developing  the  mechanisms  of 
college  expenses.  And  at  graduation  the  his  future  machine.  He  foresaw  the  mar- 
Hart-Parr  type  of  engine  was  so  favorably  ket  that  has  since  been  realized.  So  he 
known  in  Madison  that  its  inventors  were  went  ahead  and  built  his  single  experi- 
able  to  borrow  $3,000  with  which  to  open  mental  tractor.  It  was  tried  out  in  all 
a  little  shop  of  their  own.  sorts  of  tests  on  the  prairie  land  around 

The  five  years  that  followed  saw  no  out-  Charles  City.     Then  it  was  perfected,  and 

wardly   perceptible   progress   toward   the  tried  out  again.     This  was  about  1901. 
proposed  tractor.     There  was  no  money 
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for  the  building  of  an  experimental  traction 

engine,  and  Madison  capitalists  showed  no  The  next  step  was  the  building  of  a  lot 
inclination  to  furnish  any.  Lack  of  capital  of  thirteen  gasolene  tractors,  and  these 
handicapped  the  two  young  men  at  every  were  put  on  the  market  —  the  first  gas 
turn,  and  their  experiments  to  improve  the  machine  designed  to  cultivate  the  soil, 
gasolene  engine  —  in  its  stationary  form  They  were  demonstrated  at  county  fairs 
—  had  to  be  conducted  largely  without  and  in  private  exhibitions,  and  one  lonely 
funds.  It  was  their  aim  to  develop  this  salesman  was  sent  out  to  sell  them, 
engine  especially  for  farm  purposes;  and  Meanwhile,  the  promoters  of  the  steam 
meanwhile  they  went  on  making  engines  tractors  had  been  improving  their  ma- 
to  sell,  and  putting  all  their  earnings,  chines.  They  had  about  fifty  salesmen 
aside  from  a  bare  living,  back  into  their  out.  It  was  one  man  against  fifty;  and 
purpose.  These  were  years  of  keen  dis-  the  intruder  and  his  device  were  roundly 
couragements;  but  during  this  period  roasted.  Torrents  of  sarcasm  were  poured 
Hart  and  Parr  originated  many  of  the  upon  this  curious  new  traction  engine, 
devices  that  afterward  made  the  gas  It  seemed  at  first  that  the  gas  tractor 
tractor  possible.  had  no  chance  in  the  market.  The  sales- 
One  day  Mr.  Hart  went  to  Charles  City  men  of  the  steam  tractors  condemned  it  in 
to  visit  his  old  homestead.  He  was  be-  every  community  where  it  might  get  a 
coming  impatient  of  Madison  and  the  slow  foothold,   and   their  criticisms   influenced 
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public  opinion  against  it  so  that  nearly  continuity  of  purpose,  which  he  says  is 

everybody  joined  in  disapproving  it.  the  main  element  in  the  building  of  his 

Some  of  the  men  who  had  put  their  business.     The  detailed  methods  by  which 

money  into  the  Hart-Parr  machines  now  that  purpose  has    been    maintained    are 

wanted  to  undertake  an  advertising  cam-  more  concretely  helpful, 

paign  and  force  the  sales  of  the  gas  trac-  In  a  non-technical  narrative  it  is  not 

tor.     To  this  Mr.  Hart  was  opposed.     He  easy  to  treat  of  technical  things  unless 

had  learned  what  he  believes  to  be  a  most  they  are  reduced  to  their  utmost  simplicity, 

valuable  lesson  —  patience.     Already  the  Forget    mechanics,     then,     and    consider 

patience  and  labor  of  many  years  had  gone  this  merely  as  the  story  of  a  man  who  had 

into  the  thing.  to  cut  his  way  through  obstacles.     The 

"Wait!"  he  said  to  his  advisers.  "It  business  would  have  died  in  infancy 
isn't  so  much  the  money  we  need  now  as  except  for  its  unusual  economies  of  opera- 
time.  Let  the  gas  tractor  simmer  into  tion;  and  those  economies,  reflected  to- 
the  market.  There  are  some  things  you  day  in  the  larger  business,  make  the  plant 
can  force;  other  things  you  can't.  Let  in  many  ways  unique  in  the  science  of 
it  simmer/'  production. 

l(                                               „  For  example,  one  building  of  the  present 

SIMMERING    INTO    A    MARKET  p,ant    fa    constructed   of   st£,    ra;,s  H    Rai,_ 

The  wisdom  of  this  course  has   been  road  steel  happened  to  be  away  down  in 

demonstrated  a  good  many  times  in  other  price  when  this  building  was  needed,  and 

lines  of  enterprise.     A  business  can  have  the    saving    was    a    heavy    one.     Simple 

too  much  money,  and  lose  it  in  spectacular  enough,  but  a  type  of  economy  usually 

campaigns.  overlooked! 

So  the  gas  tractor  simmered,  and  the 
steam  tractor  salesmen  advertised  it  by 
criticising  it.  By  degrees,  men  rose  up  Now  look  into  the  erecting  room.  In 
here  and  there  to  defend  it.  Then  more  the  erecting  department  of  the  ordinary 
and  more  men  rose  up.  Other  manu-  traditional  factory  you  are  not  apt  to  find 
facturers  began  to  see  it,  and  commenced  beads  strung  on  wires  and  used  for  check- 
making  gas  tractors  themselves,  of  varying  ing  the  arrival  of  machine  parts.  Yet  in 
types.     Thus  the  market  was  won.  the  more  common  sort  of  erecting  room 

"  If  it  hadn't  been  for  the  publicity  you  will  find  more  or  less  delay  and  con- 
given  us  by  our  friends,  the  enemy,"  says  fusion  and  wasted  time.  Long  ago  Mr. 
Mr.  Hart  to-day,  "  I  really  don't  know  how  Hart  was  obliged  to  reckon  time  as  one 
we  should  have  pulled  through."  of  the  most  valuable  of  his  factory  com- 

The  first  five  years  at  Charles  City  were  modities  —  first,  the  time  of  his  machine 
repetitions  on  a  big  scale  of  the  five  years  tools,  and,  second,  the  time  of  his  men. 
at  Madison.  They  were  years  of  scant  So  now  the  erecting  of  a  tractor  does  not 
capital,  years  when  every  available  short-  begin  until  the  position  of  the  beads  in- 
cut method  was  necessary  in  order  to  pay  dicates  that  all  the  parts  are  in  readiness, 
bills.  They  were  years  when  the  costs  Then  the  erectors  go  at  it,  and  finish  it. 
had  to  be  cut  in  two  even  when  to  do  so  They  don't  sit  down  to  await  the  arrival 
seemed  impossible.  But  the  purpose  of  some  belated  part,  nor  do  they  go  out 
always  dominated,  always  stood  the  test,  into  any  other  department  to  look  up  parts. 

Up  to  this  point  the  factory  had  been  The  beads,  of  course,  are  merely  one 

making  gasolene  machines;  but  gasolene  method  by  which  the  erecting  time  has 

was  growing  increasingly  expensive.    Now,  been   cut  from    100  hours   to  25    hours, 

after    long    experiments,    petroleum    and  Consider  the  beads  simply  as  a  type  of 

other  low  grade  fuels  were  adopted;  and  the  factory's  originality.     It  is  the  Hart 

once    more    Mr.    Hart    and    his    partner  policy   to  brush   aside   complexities   and 

revolutionized   the   tractor   business.  choose    the    shortest    route   discoverable, 

Perhaps    this    is    enough    general    bio-  whether  anybody  else  ever  followed  that 

graphical  matter  to  indicate  Mr.   Hart's  route  or  not. 
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There  is  no  "scientific  management" 
in  this  plant.  At  least,  it  is  not  the  scien- 
tific management  of  the  recognized  brands. 
Ready-made  systems  and  ready-made 
machine  parts  are  not  in  favor  here  unless 
they  absolutely  fill  the  need.  In  most 
cases  they  do  not. 

SHORT   CUTS   TO    EFFICIENCY 

"  I  am  a  great  admirer  of  a  certain  auto- 
mobile manufacturer,"  says  Mr.  Hart, 
"because  of  his  original  and  simple  treat- 
ment of  everything  he  undertakes.  Most 
manufacturers,  if  they  want  some  stand- 
ard part,  send  for  a  lot  of  catalogues  and 
pick  out  the  part  that  seems  to  come 
nearest  to  their  necessities.  In  reality, 
the  part  may  be  very  far  from  what  they 
need.  It  may  even  be  crude,  cumbersome, 
and  a  mere  makeshift.  Yet  it  is  used  be- 
cause nothing  better  is  found  in  the  cata- 
logue. But  this  automobile  maker  has 
no  use  for  catalogues.  When  he  wants  a 
thing  he  is  not  content  with  the  piece  that 
comes  nearest  his  requirements;  he  goes 
to  work  and  makes  something  that  abso- 
lutely fits  requirements.  That's  why  you 
see  in  his  work  so  many  parts  of  unusual 
and  simple  design.  He  cuts  straight 
through,  and  cares  nothing  for  tradition." 

Likewise,  in  the  Charles  City  plant  you 
find  everywhere  the  tendency  toward 
simplicity  —  the  simpler  the  better.  In 
product  and  in  method,  the  conventional 
way  is  not  considered. 

Thus,  a  large  wheel,  several  feet  in 
diameter,  has  gradually  been  getting 
down  to  the  simple  life,  as  it  were.  It 
began  several  years  ago  with  dozens  of 
parts.  Gradually  these  parts  diminished 
in  number.  Recently  they  began  to  de- 
crease very  rapidly.  When  the  wheel  got 
down  to  half  a  dozen  parts  the  more  con- 
ventional engineers  said  the  limit  had  been 
reached;  it  could  not  be  simplified  any 
more.  But  to-day  it  is  turned  out  in  a 
single  piece,  and  you  might  bend  it  double, 
if  you  had  machinery  to  do  it,  without 
breaking  it. 

ALL   FOR   SIMPLICITY 

It  is  that  way  all  through.  Progress  in 
this  factory  must  always  be  in  one  direc- 
tion,   toward    simplicity,    lessened    cost, 


fewer  chances  of  breakdown,  and  enhanced 
satisfaction  to  the  user.  If  this  were  the 
universal  manufacturing  rule,  Mr.  Hart 
says,  there  would  be  fewer  complicated, 
troublesome,  unprofitable  manufactured 
products  on  the  market.  It  is  easy  to 
make  complicated  things  because  tradition 
runs  in  that  direction;  and  to  manufacture 
things  by  complicated  methods  is  quite 
as  traditional. 

In  one  machine  shop  of  another  factory 
—  a  factory  with  plenty  of  invested  capital 
for  the  time  being  —  a  certain  piece  of 
work  took  105  hours  to  do.  This  factory 
was  not  confronted  with  the  immediate 
necessity  for  getting  down,  as  the  vernac- 
ular has  it,  to  "brass  tacks."  It  was 
one  of  those  factories  where  workmen  sit 
down  and  take  a  chew  of  tobacco  while 
waiting  for  a  traveling  crane.  There  are 
plenty  of  such  factories,  even  in  these  days 
of  scientific  management. 

This  same  piece  of  work  is  done  at  the 
Charles  City  factory  to-day  in  just  an 
hour  and  a  half. 

The  difference  represents  a  difference 
of  personality.  The  former  factory  has 
tradition  and  plenty  of  rich  men's  cash 
behind  it.  The  latter  stands  for  the  grim 
purpose  of  a  man. 

This  particular  reduction  in  time,  as- 
tonishing as  it  may  seem,  is  not  an  isolated 
case  at  Charles  City.  A  job  done  in 
another  factory  in  sixty-two  hours  is  done 
here  in  twenty  minutes.  An  operation 
requiring  ninety  minutes  elsewhere  is 
turned  out  here  in  six  minutes.  So  it 
goes.  All  this  is  accomplished,  not  by  a 
rush  and  tumble,  but  by  the  layout  of  the 
plant,  by  the  routing  of  material,  by  the 
elimination  of  other  obstructions  —  and 
by  the  invention  of  tools. 

As  an  example  of  this  speeding-up  pro- 
cess, watch  one  of  the  machinists  as  he  com- 
pletes a  job  on  a  machine-tool.  He  does 
not  walk  across  the  shop  to  report  the 
thing  done,  as  the  traditional  machinist 
may  do.  He  does  not  send  a  boy  to  report 
it,  as  the  machinists  do,  perhaps,  in  some 
efficiency  plant.  Instead,  he  telephones 
to  the  dispatcher.  The  factory  is  equipped 
for  this  purpose.  It  is  not  so  much  his  own 
time  he  saves  as  the  time  of  the  machine. 
But  he  makes  his  own  time  count,  too. 
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Even  the  truckers  —  who  transport  raw  cuts  loose  from  the  piece-rate  system  alto- 
material  and  semi-finished  parts  about  the  gether.  All  the  men  in  the  Hart-Parr 
factory  —  are  reckoned  in  this  fast-moving  company  work  by  the  day 
schedule.  They  are  rough,  illiterate  men,  However,  every  man  is  required  to 
most  of  them;  but  their  movements  are  ''deliver  the  goods. "  An  individual  ac- 
guided  by  a  system  of  symbol  numbers  as  count  is  kept  of  every  'workman's  per- 
simple  as  it   can   be  made.     Thus:  formance,    showing    the    actual    time    he 

"1946  Stores     .     .     .     293"  spends  on  a  job. 

Translated,  this  means  that  the  trucker  Time-studies  and  charts  determine  the 

is  to  go  to  the  storeroom  with  his  truck,  standard  average  time  for  every  job,  and 

and  get  material  for  job  1946,  taking  it  to  if  a   man   goes   over  or  under   it,   he  is 

machine  293.     No  time  is  lost  explaining  credited  or  charged  accordingly.     If,  for 

orders  even  to  the  dullest  of  workers,  and  example,   the   standard   cost  of  a  job  is 

mistakes  are  rare.  $12.96,  and  the  actual  cost  is  $13.05,  he  is 

charged    with    nine    cents.     So    on,    all 

FEWER   TRUCKERS,    MORE    WORK  through    ^    ^^   operations   of   a   job> 

A  story  is  told  of  a  certain  large  Eastern  his  record  is  kept.     If,  at  the  completion 

metal-working  factory  —  for  a  long  time  of  the  job,  he  shows  an  aggregate  gain  of 

in  the  hands  of  a  receiver  —  where  fifty  $2.99  over  the  standard  cost,  he  gets  his 

truckers  were  required  to  supply  the  ma-  reward  at  once  in  an  increase  of  his  hourly 

terial  to  the  machines  and  haul  it  away  wage  rate.     A  man's  accomplishment  de- 

again.     These  truckers  were  so  numerous  termines  his  pay,  and  every  man  stands 

that  they  blocked  one  another's  way,  and  on  his  own  footing. 

the  machines  were  continually  kept  wait-  But  the  main  point  here  is  not  to  de- 

ing.     The  plant  lost  money  and  finally  an  scribe  a  wage  system,  but  to   point   out 

efficiency  expert  was  called  in  to  see  "what  that   Mr.   Hart  does  his  own  designing, 

ailed  it."     When  he  got  to  the  truckers,  he  whether  for   tractors   or  wage   methods, 

discharged  forty  of  them;  then  he  put  a  Other  manufacturers  may  adopt  systems 

lot  of  the  machine  tools  on  wheels,  and,  that   come   nearest   their   needs,   if  they 

as  conditions  arose,  he  took  the  machines  choose;  but  he  designs  systems  which  he 

to  the  material,  instead  of  having  the  ma-  believes  fit  his  needs, 
terial  hauled  by  truck  to  the  machines. 

-ru             •          ,     I,       •                ,  •          .•                  1  A   UNIQUE    PLANNING   BOARD 

I  he  saving    both    in   machine   time   and  v 

human  labor  amounted   to    many  thou-  One  of  the  most  unusual  things  in  this 

sands  of  dollars  a  year.  Charles  City  plant  is  the  planning  board. 

Yet  the  chief  executives  of  that  plant  Not  that  planning  boards  of  themselves 

had    been   cursing   the   truckers   for   ten  are  unusual  in  this  age  of  efficiency;  but 

years,   and   had   not   thought   of   a  way  the     Hart-Parr    board    is    different.     It 

straight  through  the  waste.  occupies  a  vertical  space  as  big  as  one  side 

Mr.  Hart  never  needed  an  expert  to  do  of  a  room  perhaps  eight  feet  across.     This 

these    things,    because    he    began    doing  space  is  built  full  of  shallow  shelves,  an 

them,  of  necessity,  back  in  Madison.     At  inch  apart  from  the  bottom  to  the  top, 

Charles  City  the  machines,  wherever  it  is  and  every  shelf  runs  clear  across  the  board, 

possible  and  deemed  necessary,  are  oper-  Every  shelf  is  numbered  and  represents  a 

ated   by   individual   motors,    and   are   so  machine  in  the  factory, 

arranged  that  they  can  be  moved  to  suit  Suppose   a  job  is   to   be   begun  —  say 

the  requirements  of  the  jobs.  100  tractors.     This  work,  of  course,  is  to 

be  divided  among  many  machines,   and 

AN    UNUSUAL  WAGE   SCALE  .»         a    <-          t    *u          1          •          u        a     ■       + 

the   duty   of   the   planning   board   is   to 

The  habit  of  pioneering  his  own  way  visualize  the  progress  of  the  work  on  every 

is  shown,  among  other  things,  in  the  wage-  machine. 

fixing  system.     Here  Mr.  Hart  cuts  loose  The  man  who  runs  the  planning  board 

again    from    all    wage-paying    traditions,  now  begins  to  play  a  fine  game  of  wooden 

bonus  plans,   and  common  devices.     He  blocks.     He  takes  a  big  lot  of  the  blocks, 
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of  varying  lengths,  and  puts  them  on  the 
the  planning-board  shelves.  Some  of 
them  are  red,  some  blue,  some  black  — 
many  colors.  He  juggles  them  around 
until  he  is  satisfied;  but  to  the  layman 
they  resemble  only  what  looks  like  a 
grand  mix-up  of  the  rainbow. 

For  illustration,  suppose  the  first  block 
on  a  shelf  marked  No.  423,  beginning  at 
the  left,  is  green,  and  ten  inches  long.  The 
color  stands  for  some  particular  job  order, 
and  the  length  indicates  the  number  of 
hours  that  particular  piece  of  work  is  to 
require  on  Machine  No.  423.  An  inch 
represents  ten  hours,  so  if  the  job  were 
to  take  only  fifty  hours  the  rules  of  the 
game  would  require  a  block  five  inches 
long.  The  planning-board  man  has  a 
five-inch  green  block  at  hand  if  he  needs 
it.  He  has  blocks  of  all  lengths  in  reserve, 
and  of  all  colors. 

Adjoining  the  green  ten-inch  block  at 
the  right,  the  man  perhaps  places  a  yellow 
block  three  inches  long  —  on  the  same 
shelf.  At  the  right  of  that  he  puts  a 
black  block  one  inch  long,  and,  still 
further  to  the  right,  he  lays  a  crimson 
block  seven  inches  long.  Thus  he  maps 
out  the  work  ahead  of  Machine  No.  423 
for  a  good  many  days  to  come. 

As  this  work  progresses,  he  takes  out 
some  of  the  blocks  and  puts  in  others  of 
different  lengths.  As  the  various  ma- 
chines eat  up  the  work,  this  man  at  the 
planning-board  plays  his  hand  and  the 
board  shows,  every  day,  just  how  the  vari- 
ous jobs  are  progressing. 

FACTORY    MANAGEMENT    AS    A    GAME 

It  is  a  very  fine  game,  and  the  man  who 
plays  it  has  a  good  job.  But  he  must  be 
expert  and  he  must  not  be  color-blind  or 
he  will  get  the  factory  into  a  muddle.  Red 
stands  for  rush  and  white  for  repair  parts. 
Every  color  on  the  planning  board  has 
some  little  tale  of  its  own  to  tell. 

The  board  as  a  whole  is  the  daily  story 
of  the  entire  tractor  factory.  If  some 
machine  becomes  overburdened,  the  long 
line  of  blocks  on  its  own  shelf  shows  the 


fact;  the  man  makes  a  few  moves,  under 
orders,  of  course,  and  some  of  the  blocks 
go  on  to  less  crowded  shelves.  If  a  ma- 
chine breaks  down,  the  blocks  on  its  par- 
ticular shelf  are  rapidly  distributed  among 
the  other  shelves.  It  is  a  technical  game 
to  play  —  as  a  matter  of  fact,  most  of 
the  Hart  games  are  —  but  it  plans  every 
move  of  that  plant. 

A    HABIT    OF    ORIGINALITY 

You  might  go  on  studying  such  things 
indefinitely;  out  around  Charles  City  you 
find  all  sorts  of  things  that  are  different 
from  the  things  you  see  ordinarily.  For 
example,  there  is  an  interurban  railroad 
that  runs  from  Charles  City  down  to 
Marble  Rock,  perhaps  fifteen  miles.  Mr. 
Hart  is  the  head  of  it.  It  is  a  gasolene 
railroad,  and  when  you  see  the  car  coming 
you  think  of  Jules  Verne.  Probably  you 
never  saw  a  type  of  car  like  this,  for  out- 
wardly it  resembles  a  submarine  boat.  Nor 
is  the  illusion  destroyed  when  you  get 
inside.  At  any  rate,  the  interior  makes 
you  think  of  a  yacht  rather  than  of  a  rail- 
road car.  The  whole  rear  is  of  glass,  with 
a  semi-circular  seat,  heavily  upholstered, 
extending  from  one  side  of  the  car  to  the 
other.  All  the  other  windows  are  great 
port-holes,  like  a  ship's.  The  fittings  and 
interior  arrangement  make  the  car  a  train 
de  luxe  —  a  whole  train  in  itself. 

One  of  the  residents  of  Charles  City, 
when  asked  how  this  curious  and  hand- 
some car  came  to  be,  explained  it  thus: 

"Well,  you  see,  Mr.  Hart  didn't  have 
much  use  for  the  ordinary  sort  of  car. 
He  has  ideas  of  his  own." 

With  ideas  of  its  own,  the  Hart-Parr 
business  has  grown  steadily  out  of  a  pur- 
pose by  blazing  the  way  through  the  multi- 
tude of  its  manufacturing  difficulties.  This 
tractor  factory  at  Charles  City  turns  out 
a  thousand  tractors  a  year,  and  demon- 
strates with  every  one  of  them  that  a 
man  with  an  undeviating  purpose  and 
a  trait  of  originality  can  achieve  big 
things  —  if  he  has  the  patience  to  work 
out  his  method. 


THE  GROWTH  OF  AMERICAN  CITIES 

UPPER  PICTURE!  SECOND  AVENUE,  SEATTLE,  WASH.,  IN  I90I.  LOWER  PICTURE:  THE 
SAME  VIEW  IN  I913.  THE  POPULATION  OF  SEATTLE  INCREASED  FROM  80,671  IN  I9OO  TO 
237,194    IN     I9IO,    AN    INCREASE    OF    I94    PER   CENT. 


THE  MARCH  OF  THE  CITIES 

A  COMMERCIAL  CLUB  IN  A  GROWING  TOWN 

THE  population  of  Dallas,  Tex.,  direction  of  Mr.  George  E.  Kessler,  a  dis- 
increased  116  per  cent,  during  tinguished  Western  landscape  architect, 
the  first  ten  years  of  this  cen-  Another  result  of  the  work  of  the  City 
tury.  The  number  of  dwellings  Plan  League  is  that  Dallas  has  installed 
has  increased  124  per  cent,  in  a  city  garbage  department,  supported  by  a 
the  last  ten  years.  From  1900  to  1910,  garbage  tax  of  $1 10,000  a  year.  A  sewage 
Dallas  spent  $20,924,449  for  buildings,  disposal  plant  costing  $500,000  has  been 
This  is  the  growth  of  a  city  that  twenty  put  into  operation.  The  state  legislature 
years  ago  was  little  more  than  a  border  has  been  persuaded  to  enact  a  law  pro- 
town,  accustomed  to  the  raids  of  cow-  hibiting  the  pollution  of  running  streams, 
boys  whose  promiscuous  marksmanship  thus  protecting  the  health  and  property 
made  it  impossible  for  the  lighting  of  the  people  in  the  rural  communities  as 
company  to  keep  its  street  lamps  in  re-  well  as  in  the  cities. 

pair.  It  is  the  kind  of  rapid  growth  that  One  of  the  most  important  results  of  the 
has  left  many  American  cities  unclean  work  done  by  the  City  Plan  League  has 
politically  and  physically  insanitary,  for  it  been  the  widening  of  three  business  streets, 
requires  character  and  watchfulness  for  a  To  accomplish  this  purpose,  five  full  city 
city  to  stand  prosperity  just  as  it  does  for  blocks  of  buildings  have  been  torn  away, 
an  individual!  An  ornamental  lighting  system  has  been 
To  supply  that  character  and  watchful-  installed  on  these  streets  at  a  cost  of 
ness  is  one  of  the  chief  duties  of  the  Cham-  §85,000  to  the  owners.  The  electric  light 
ber  of  Commerce.  This  body  has  been  wires  have  been  put  out  of  sight  in  under- 
alive  to  every  opportunity  to  advance  the  ground  conduits.  Dallas  now  has  parks  and 
well-being  of  Dallas,  and  its  definite  in-  playgrounds  comprising  713  acres.  A  sixty- 
fluence  can  be  seen  in  many  forward-  mile  boulevard  system  is  being  installed, 
looking  activities  of  the  city.  What  it  has  And  Dallas  has  an  Opera  House,  too  — ■ 
done  illustrates  the  service  that  such  a  not  merely  a  theatre  that  is  called  "the 
body  can  perform  in  any  city.  For  opera  house."  Dallas  was  the  only  city 
example:  in  the  Southwest  that  was  visited  last  year 
Three  years  ago  the  Chamber  of  Com-  by  the  Chicago  Metropolitan  Grand  Opera 
merce  of  Dallas  determined  that  the  city  Company.  The  business  men  of  Dallas 
deserved  and  should  have  a  new  and  underwrote  the  grand  opera  to  the  amount 
attractive  union  railroad  station.  The  of  $40,000  and  the  people  showed  their 
railroads  declared  their  belief  that  the  old  appreciation  by  attendance  that  brought 
station  would  do  for  twenty  years  to  come,  in  receipts  of  more  than  $46,000. 
The  result  of  the  argument  that  ensued  Dallas  has  taken  a  foremost  part  in  the 
is  that  a  $5,000,000  station  will  soon  be  good  roads  movement  in  Texas,  and  its 
thrown  open  to  the  public.  One  of  the  influence  upon  the  other  cities  and  towns 
most  unsightly  parts  of  the  city  has  been  of  the  state  accounts,  in  part  at  least,  for 
converted  meantime  into  a  place  of  beauty,  the  $15,782,000  that  has  been  invested  in 

The  idea  of  beauty  with  utility  was  car-  good  roads  since    1909. 

ried  further  by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce.  Dallas    finances    and    owns    the    Texas 

Under  its  auspices  a  City  Plan  and  De-  State  Fair,  and  every  year  makes  itself 

velopment    League    has    been    organized,  for  one  week  the  host  of  all  Texas.     The 

and  through  this  the  Chamber  has  been  last  move  made  by  the  Dallas  Chamber  of 

able  to  bring  about  the  adoption  of  a  "city  Commerce  has  been  to  underwrite,  in  the 

plan"  which  has  been  worked  out  under  the  sum  of  $100,000,  the  National  Corn  Exposi- 
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tion,   which   is  to   be   held   in    February.  What    tne   Chamber   of   Commerce   of 

This  is  to  be  more  than  an  agricultural  Dallas  has  done,  chambers  in  other  cities 

show.     Thirty-three    of    the   agricultural  can  do.     Its  achievements  are  the  results 

colleges  of  the  United  States  have  agreed  of  team  work  and  civic  patriotism.     Even 

to  exhibit,  and  the  United  States  Depart-  of  themselves,  apart  from  their  material 

ment  of  Agriculture  is  planning  to  take  a  benefits,  these  things  make  life  more  worth 

leading  part  in  the  exhibition.  while  in  any  city. 


FORWARD  TO  THE  LAND 

THE  RELATION  OF  LAND  TO  LABOR 

GREAT  many  letters  come  to  agricultural  machinery  has  reached  a 
this  magazine  asking  for  ad-  point  of  development  in  this  country  far  in 
vice  about  land,  whether  to  advance  of  its  development  elsewhere, 
buy  little  or  much,  etc.;  and  The  conditions  which  brought  this 
a  number  of  these  inquiries  about  are  changing.  The  relation  of  land 
are  evidently  influenced  by  the  dispara-  and  labor  is  not  quite  what  it  used  to  be. 
ging  comparisons  that  have  so  frequently  Labor  is  still  high  but  land  is  also  going  up 
been  made  between  the  production  per  rapidly.  There  is  no  more  free  land.  We 
acre  in  this  country  and  the  production  have  come  to  a  place  now  where  both  land 
per  acre  abroad.  The  writers  wish  to  and  labor  must  be  conserved.  That 
find  land  that  will  stand  intensive  cul-  means  more  machinery  — machinery  which 
ture,  with  the  intention  of  emulating  will  save  labor  but  which  at  the  same  time 
foreign  farmers.  The  intention  to  culti-  will  admit  of  intensive  cultivation.  This 
vate  intensively  is  a  worthy  intention  and  machinery  is  being  built.  There  is  hardly 
its  practice  may  be  made  profitable.  Yet  a  crop  of  any  importance  which  is  grown 
it  can  be  very  much  overdone.  Generally  on  small  farms  for  which  special  imple- 
speaking,  in  Europe  the  acre  is  the  impor-  ments  have  not  been  devised, 
tant  thing  to  be  conserved;  it  makes  little  A  close  study  of  the  relation  between 
difference  about  the  man.  Consequently,  land  and  labor  will  help  the  man  who  has 
in  Europe  an  acre  produces  much  more  decided  to  go  forward  to  the  land  to  pick 
than  it  does  with  us.  On  the  other  hand,  his  location.  It  will  do  more  than  this, 
with  us  it  is  the  man  that  counts,  and  every  It  will  help  him  to  decide  what  crops  to 
American  farmer  produces  about  twice  as  grow  after  he  has  bought  his  farm, 
much  as  his  European  rival.  From  the  And  this  study  of  his,  if  it  make  him  a 
American  standpoint,  the  French  or  Bel-  successful  farmer,  not  only  means  much  to 
gian  farmer  overdoes  intensive  culture,  him  but  to  two  other  people  as  well.  If 
He  sacrifices  himself  to  the  land.  he  stays  on  the  land  he  will  enable  at  least 
But  there  is  a  happy  medium  which  two  other  men  to  live  in  the  cities.  At 
sacrifices  neither  man  to  land  nor  land  to  the  time  of  the  Revolution  it  took  approxi- 
man.  In  this  country  that  happy  medium  mately  eight  of  every  ten  men  in  the 
calls  for  more  intensive  culture,  more  United  States  to  run  the  farms  of  the 
brains  and  machinery  and  less  purely  country.  Now,  one  in  three  is  sufficient, 
manual  labor  than  has  been  our  general  The  other  two  live  in  town.  As  our  farm- 
agricultural  practice.  The  relation  of  ers  continue  to  improve  their  methods, 
land  to  labor  is  the  key  to  the  whole  situa-  one  farmer  in  every  four  men  will  be  suf- 
tion.  Labor  has  been  scarce  in  this  coun-  ficient.  Forward  to  the  land  not  only 
try,  and  land,  comparatively  speaking,  means  the  upbuilding  of  the  agricultural 
aplenty.  It  did  not  pay,  therefore,  to  bother  districts;  it  means  the  possibility  of  an 
overmuch  about  the  land.  To  reduce  the  ever-increasing  population  without  de- 
labor   cost    meant    profit.     That    is   why  pendence  on  foreign  food. 


MAN   AND   HIS 
MACHINES 


NEW  VESSELS  OF  SHALLOW  DRAFT 

THE  navigation  of  the  shallow  rivers 
and  inlets  of  South  America, 
Africa,  and  portions  of  Asia, 
demands  special  craft.  British  shipbuild- 
ers have,  perhaps,  done  more  advance  work 
in  the  development  of  river  boats  than 
have   the   constructors  of  other  nations. 

The  Widgeon  and  others  of  the  same  class 
are  vessels  160  feet  long,  with  a  beam  of 
28  feet  and  a  speed  of  15  miles  an  hour; 
yet  the  draft,  with  a  load  of  40  tons,  is 
only  2  feet  5  inches.  The  Heron,  which  is 
of  another  class,  is  100  feet  long,  with  a 
beam  of  20  feet,  a  speed  of  \o\  miles  an 
hour,  and  a  draft,  carrying  a  25-ton  load, 
of  only  1  foot  1 1  inches. 

Probably  the  most  interesting  charac- 
teristic of  the  two  classes  of  gunboats  is 
the  hull  construction,  although  the  hinged 


flap  propeller  tunnels  are  of  great  im- 
portance. These  hulls  are  made  in  float- 
able sections  (ten  sections  in  the  Widgeon, 
and  eight  in  the  Heron),  each  section  hav- 
ing water-tight  bulkheads  at  both  ends. 
This  arrangement  allows  the  gunboat  to 
be  lowered  overboard  one  section  at  a  time; 
then  the  floating  sections  are  connected. 

Both  classes  of  gunboats,  and  similar 
passenger  boats,  are  driven  by  screw  pro- 
pellers working  in  tunnels  having  the 
hinged-flap  arrangement.  The  upper  part 
of  the  tunnel  is  considerably  above  the 
water  line,  thus  enabling  the  diameter  of 
the  propeller  to  be  greater  than  the  draft 
of  water.  In  a  boat  drawing  a  foot,  a 
propeller  of  a  diameter  of  2J  feet  is  used. 
Propellers  of  from  4!  to  5  feet  diameter 
may  be  used  for  boats  drawing  2  feet  of 
water.  When  the  vessel  is  at  rest  the 
water  level  inside  the  tunnel  is  naturally 


MAKING    A    BOAT   DRAW   MORE   WATER   THAN    ITS    DRAFT 

THE    HINGED    FLAP    MAKES  A  CHAMBER   THAT    BANKS    UP    THE    WATER     SO    THAT     A     5-FOOT     PROPELLER 

BE    USED    ON    A    BOAT    OF    2-FOOT    DRAFT 


CAN 
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the  same  as  on  the  outside;  but,  when  the 
propeller  begins  to  revolve,  the  air  which 
is  enclosed  in  the  upper  part  of  the  tunnel 
is  forced  out  and  replaced  by  solid  water. 
By  this  means  it  will  be  seen  that  a  large 
propeller,  capable  of  utilizing  considerable 
power,  can  be  used  in  combination  with  a 
shallow  draft.  There  is  a  loss  of  efficiency, 
however,  due  to  the  resistance  of  the  down- 
wardly inclined  surface  of  the  tunnel  aft 


amount  of  load  the  vessel  is  carrying. 
When  starting  the  vessel  from  rest,  the 
flap  is  lowered  until  the  after  edge  is 
about  2  inches  below  the  water  line,  the 
engines  are  then  started  at  fair  speed,  and 
when  it  is  seen  that  a  solid  stream  of  water 
is  being  discharged  from  the  tunnel  the 
flap  is  raised  and  left  in  the  raised  position 
until  the  engines  are  stopped.  This  ad- 
mits of  a  free  passage  of  water  out  of  the 


SAFETY    FIRST       IN    MAKING    AIR-BRAKE    CONNECTIONS 

A    COUPLING    DEVICE    THAT    AUTOMATICALLY    CONNECTS    THE    AIR-PIPES     OF    RAILROAD    CARS    AND   THAT     ALSO 
ESTABLISHES     TELEPHONIC     COMMUNICATION     BETWEEN     THE      ENGINEER    AND    THE    CONDUCTOR   OF    A    TRAIN 


of  the  propeller,  and  it  was  to  remedy  this 
that  the  hinged  flap  was  designed.  It  is 
compulsory  when  starting  that  the  bottom 
of  the  after  portion  of  the  tunnel  be  below 
the  water,  in  order  to  prevent  air  from 
returning  when  once  driven  out.  But 
once  the  vessel  is  under  way  the  after  part 
of  the  tunnel  may,  when  full,  be  above  the 
water  line,  because  the  rush  of  water  out 
of  the  tunnel  prevents  the  air  from  passing 
in.  The  hinged  flap,  designed  to  meet 
these  conditions,  is  hinged  at  the  forward 
end,  and  the  after  end  is  raised  or  lowered 
by  means  of  suitable  gear  to  any  height 
that  may  be  desired,  depending  upon  the 


tunnel,  consequently  no  energy  is  wasted 
in  lifting  the  stern.  Instead,  it  is  all  used 
in  driving  the  vessel  ahead,  and  much 
additional  speed  is  gained. 


AUTOMATIC    TRAIN 
CONNECTOR 


PIPE 


THE  train  pipe  connector  that  is 
shown  in  the  illustrations  is  de- 
signed to  accomplish  the  work  of 
coupling  and  uncoupling  air-  and  steam- 
hose  automatically,  and  requires  no  at- 
tention whatever.  It  is  also  arranged 
to    connect    automatically    a    telephone 
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THE  WORLD'S  WORK 


A    COMMERCIAL    "  SHOOT-THE-CHUTES 

A  TRIPLE-SLIDE  CONVEYOR  THAT  CARRIES  PACK- 
AGES FROM  THE  UPPER  FLOORS  OF  A  DEPARTMENT 
STORE    TO   THE     STOCK     ROOM    AND    SHIPPING    ROOM 


system  between  the  locomotive  and  the 
cars,  so  that  the  engineer  and  con- 
ductor can  be  in  communication  with 
each  other  at  all  times,  The  "safety" 
aspect  of  the  automatic  system  is 
of  great  importance,  as  it  obviates  the 
necessity  of  men  going  between  cars. 
The  connector  is  interchangeable  with 
the  ordinary  air-  and  steam-hose  coup- 
lings now  in  use 

This  automatic  connector  is  of  a  butt 
face  type,  and  is  suspended  from  the  cars 
by  carrying  irons  which  are  independent 
of  the  draw  bar.  The  head  is  pivoted  to  a 
main  shaft  which  contains  a  vanadium 
steel  compression  spring  i\  inches  in 
diameter.  When  the  connectors  are  coup- 
led the  compression  on  the  face  is  1,600 
pounds.  There  is  a  positive  lock  on  either 
side  of  the  connector  heads  which  auto- 
matically locks  and  unlocks  them.  The 
gathering  range  of  the  connector  face  is 
4  inches  vertically  and  6  inches  laterally. 
The  vertical  movement  of  the  connector 
when  coupled  is  io  inches.  The  curva- 
ture allowed  for  is  sufficient  for  the 
shortest  possible  curve.  The  telephone 
connection  is  made  by. two  contact  posts 
which  are  situated  on  the  inner  face  of 
the  connector  head. 

MODERN     METHODS    OF     HAND- 
LING   PACKAGES 

TWO  types  of  modern  conveyors, 
one  designed  for  work  in  store 
and  factory  buildings,  the  other 
a  dock  elevator  for  the  dragging  of  loaded 
trucks  up  inclines  from  warehouse  to 
boat,  are  shown  in  the  illustrations. 

The  more  interesting  of  these,  perhaps, 
is  the  spiral  conveyor,  the  purpose  of 
which  is  not  to  elevate  merchandise  but 
to  convey  it  by  the  simple  force  of  gravity 
from  upper  to  lower  floors.  The  cost  of 
installation  is  the  only  cost.  Once  in- 
stalled, there  is  no  care  and  no  power  or 
maintenance  expense.  These  conveyors 
are  made  in  a  variety  of  types,  some  en- 
closed and  the  others  open.  The  open 
type  is  preferable  for  the  handling  of 
heavy,  bulky  merchandise.  Even  barrels 
of  crockery  and  glass,  packed  in  the  usual 
way,  can  be  conveyed  from  upper  floors 
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to  the  delivery  room  by  this  system.  The 
closed  type,  operating  in  a  cylinder,  and 
occupying  but  little  floor  space,  is  parti- 
cularly adapted  for  department  stores 
and  the  like,  for  handling  a  great  variety 
of  small  articles  of  miscellaneous  character. 
The  number  of  floors  which  may  be  served 
by  these  conveyors  is  practically  unlimited. 
Inlets  can  be  located  on  every  floor  and 
merchandise  can  be  deposited  on  the  spiral 


department  stores.  In  a  laundry  in 
Brooklyn,  the  collections  of  shirts  and 
collars  are  taken  up  to  the  second  floor  and 
all  flat  work  to  the  third  floor.  On  both 
floors  the  clothes  are  started  at  one  end  of 
the  building  and  are  moved  through  the 
regular  process  of  marking,  washing,  iron- 
ing, etc.,  the  finished  laundry  arriving  at 
the  other  end  where  it  is  sorted  and 
then  wrapped  for  delivery.     On  the  third 


AN    ELEVATOR    THAT    MAKES    NO    STOPS 

THIS  ENDLESS  CHAIN  KEEPS  MOVING  AND  AS  A  TRUCK  RUNS  UP  ON  IT  THE  LUGS  ON  THE  CHAIN  CATCH 
IN  THE  CROSS  BAR  OF  THE  TRUCK  AND  HAUL  IT  TO  THE  TOP  OF  THE  GANG  PLANK 


indiscriminately  and  without  regard  to  the 
articles  coming  down  from  above.  The 
capacity  is  limited  only  by  the  speed  at 
which  the  articles  can  be  carried  away 
from  the  outlets.  The  most  improved  of 
the  closed  spiral  conveyors  has  three 
spirals.  This  arrangement  —  having  three 
inlets  on  every  floor,  one  for  every  spiral 
—  allows  for  the  most  accurate  separation 
of  the  various  classes  of  merchandise. 
There  are,  of  course,  three  outlets  —  one 
for  every  spiral  —  and  all  three  may  be 
arranged  for  delivery  into  the  shipping 
room.  In  the  illustration,  two  deliver 
into  the  shipping  room  and  the  third  into 
the  stock  room. 

The  gravity  spiral  conveyor  is  quite  as 
practical  for  the  handling  of  outgoing 
goods  in  small  establishments  as  in  large 


floor  the  sorted  and  wrapped  laundry  is 
placed  on  a  belt  conveyor  running  be- 
tween the  tables,  and  is  deposited  by  this 
into  the  opening  of  the  spiral  conveyor. 
The  shirts  and  collars  are  handled  in  the 
same  way  on  the  second  floor,  except  that 
the  packages  are  placed  directly  into  the 
spiral  conveyor. 

The  new  type  of  dock  elevator  that  is 
shown  herewith  is  a  noteworthy  improve- 
ment over  the  old  types  of  inclined  con- 
veyors that  are  used  for  the  same  purpose. 
Most  of  the  latter  carried  men  and  trucks 
up  the  incline,  whereas  this  new  type 
simply  catches  the  axles  of  the  hand  trucks 
in  its  lugs  and  pulls  them  along,  the  man 
walking  up  the  incline  astride.  Heavy 
electric  trucks  can  be  dragged  up  inclines 
in  the  same  way. 
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A  NEW  TYPE  OF 
DIVING    OUTFIT 

THE  latest  im- 
provement 
in  diving  ap- 
paratus is  a  self-con- 
tained diver's  outfit 
now  thoroughly  de- 
veloped and  tested 
by  a  German  con- 
cern. It  eliminates 
the  air  pump  and 
hose  of  the  old  type 
of  diving  dress,  for 
the  diver  can  carry 
his  air  supply  down 
with  him,  on  his 
back.  So  equipped, 
he  regulates  his  own 
air  supply  instead  of 
being  dependent 
upon  the  trust- 
worthiness of  a  man 
on  the  surface,  and 
thus  he  keeps  his 
life  in  his  own  hands. 
In  eliminating  the 
air  hose  the  danger 
of  death  through  its 
entanglement  is  like- 
wise done  away  with. 
So  equipped,  the 
diver  can  descend  to 
the  bottom  or  rise  to 
the  surface  by  simply 
deflating  or  inflating 
his  rubber  suit. 

The  breathing  ap- 
p  a  rat  us  comprises 
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oxygen  cylinders, 
cartridges  for  ab- 
sorbing the  carbonic 
acid,  a  breathing 
bag,  and  air  tubes 
that  connect  with 
the  helmet. 

A  simpler  type  of 
self-contained  outfit, 
which  may  be  put  on 
like  a  waistcoat  and 
is  ready  for  opera- 
tion in  a  few  seconds, 
has  been  adopted  by 
the  German  Navy 
for  the  escape  of  the 
crews  of  submarines 
when  accident  oc- 
curs. A  helmet  is 
not  used.  Taking  its 
place  is  a  mouthpiece 
connected  to  the  res- 
piration tubes,  and 
a  nose  clamp.  When 
a  submarine  is 
caught  at  the  bot- 
tom and  the  critical 
moment  has  come  for 
leaving  it,  the  men 
put  on  the  appar- 
atus, the  vessel  is 
flooded  with  water  to 
counteract  pressure 
from  outside,  the 
hatches  are  opened, 
and  the  men  emerge, 
seize  the  cable  of 
an  emergency  buoy, 
and  rise  safely  to  the 
surface. 
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A    DIVER   GOING   DOWN    WITH    A    KNAPSACK   OF    AIR  ON    HIS    BACK 

AS    HE    CARRIES    HIS    SUPPLY    OF    OXYGEN    WITH     HIM    HE     DEPENDS    FOR    AID    FROM   THE    SURFACE     ONLY    ON 

THE    ROPE    THAT    PULLS    HIM    UP    AGAIN 
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^OR  nearly  a  year  we  have  had 
"responsible"  government,  or 
at  least  as  near  to  it  as  can  be 
under  our  conditions.  By 
"common  council"  the  Presi- 
dent has  made  the  Administration  and 
Congress  a  unit  in  legislation.  Together 
they  have  assumed  responsibility  which 
often  before,  when  the  White  House  and 
the  Capitol  maintained  a  distant  dignity, 
fell  between  them.  In  coming  together 
they  have  formed  a  more  effective  machine 
to  carry  out  the  wishes  of  the  American 
people  than  anything  which  has  been  seen 
in  Washington  since  the  same  "  respon- 
sible" system  prevailed  in  the  early  days  of 
the  Republic. 

A  competitive  tariff  and  an  elastic 
currency  were  passed  under  the  Presi- 
dent's leadership,  but  they  were  passed 
by  Congress,  and  Congress  and  its  leaders, 
particularly  Mr.  Underwood  and  Mr. 
Glass,  have  gained  more  prestige  from 
this  accomplishment  than  could  have 
been  achieved  in  years  of  jealous  aloofness. 
It  is  in  large  measure  a  "green"  Congress, 
of  untried  men  and  with  few  leaders. 
Yet  in  cooperation  with  the  Administra- 
tion it  has  done  more  constructive  work 
in  a  twelvemonth  than  any  of  its  imme- 


diate predecessors,  led  as  they  were  by 
veterans,  accomplished  in  twice  the  time. 
The  reason  is  that  all  the  aid,  information, 
and  influence  of  the  President  and  the 
Cabinet  were  at  the  disposal  of  the  chair- 
men of  the  committees  that  introduced 
the  bills,  to  help  formulate  good  measures, 
to  call  public  attention  to  them,  and  to 
aid  in  their  passage.  Personal  and  petty 
jealousies,  log-rolling,  the  tricks  of  politics, 
have  far  less  force  against  a  bill  that  is 
sponsored  by  the  cooperate  leadership  of 
the  President  and  the  Congressional  chair- 
men than  they  have  when  launched 
against  a  bill  that  is  sponsored  by  the 
chairmen  alone.  Men  still  play  politics 
both  inside  of  Congress  and  out.  But 
with  the  danger  that  the  searchlight  from 
the  White  House  may  at  any  time  turn 
the  eyes  of  the  whole  Nation  upon  the 
game  they  are  not  so  bold. 

The  President  was  elected  to  reduce  the 
tariff  and  to  reform  the  currency,  and  in 
cooperating  with  Congress  to  get  these 
things  done  he  is  attending  to  his  job. 
The  majority  in  Congress  was  elected  on 
the  same  platform  as  the  President,  and 
Congress,  in  accepting  the  cooperation  of 
the  Administration,  has  set  a  new  stand- 
ard of  legislative  efficiency. 
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WATER  IN  THE 

UPPER     PANORAMA!     COLON,     THE     ATLANTIC     PORT      OF     THE      CANAL.       LOWER     PANORAMA: 
THE     PASSAGEWAY      FOR     SHIPS     ACROSS     THE     ISTHMUS     FROM      GATUN      TO      CULEBRA      CUT. 

LOWER    RIGHT:    THE    INTERSECTION    OF    THE    AMERICAN 


PANAMA   CANAL 

THE  LOCKS  AT  GATUN  AND,  IN  THE  BACKGROUND,  THE  ARTIFICIAL  LAKE  THAT  WILL  PROVIDE 
LOWER  LEFT:  CULEBRA  CUT  AS  IT  APPEARS  SINCE  THE  WATER  WAS  LET  INTO  THE  CANAL. 
CANAL     AND    THE     OLD      FRENCH      CANAL,    AT    MINDI 
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WHO  HAS  REVOLUTIONIZED  THE  DISPENSARY  WORK  OF  THE  MASSACHUSETTS  GENERAL 
HOSPITAL  AND  OF  OTHER  GREAT  HOSPITALS  BY  UTILIZING  SOCIAL  WORKERS  AS  HELPERS 
IN    DIAGNOSING    AND   TREATING    THE    AILMENTS    OF    POOR    PATIENTS  [See  page  4io] 
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THE  PRESIDENT  AND  BUSINESS  rency  law  was  the  second,  or,  as  the  Pres- 
ident said,  the  first  constructive,  act  in 
IN  SIGNING  the  currency  bill  the  Pres-  increasing  business  opportunity, 
ident  made  a  little  informal  speech  The  classification  of  the  vague  surround- 
which  was  hailed  as  an  assurance  of  ings  of  the  anti-trust  law  is  a  part  of 
"friendly  aid  to  business."  It  was  looked  the  same  programme.  The  strict  enforce- 
upon  in  some  quarters  as  a  concession  to  ment  of  that  law  is  likewise  a  part  of  it, 
the  slowness  of  business  before  Christmas  and  any  one  misreads  the  President's 
and  to  pessimism.  What  the  President  so-called  reassurance  of  business  who  in- 
said  was:  terprets  his  remarks  to  mean  that  the  en- 

"  We  are  greatly  favored  by  the  circum-  forcement   of   the   Sherman  Act   will   be 

stances  of  our  time.     We  come  at  the  end  abated.     Maintaining  this  law,  though  it 

of  a  day  of  contest,  at  the  end  of  a  day  may   incommode   a   comparatively   small 

when    we    have    been    scrutinizing    the  number  of  businesses  in  illegal  practices, 

processes  of  our  business,  scrutinizing  them  by  that  very  act  opens  opportunity  to  a 

with  critical,  and  sometimes  with  hostile,  much    greater    number, 

eye.     We  have  slowly  been  coming  to  this  , . 
time  which  has  now  happily  arrived  when 

there  is  a  common  recognition  of  the  things  One  of  the  principles  of  the  Sherman 

that  it  is  undesirable  should  be  done  in  Act  is.  that  acts  done  primarily  to  injure 

business,  and  the  things  that  it  is  desir-  competitors    are    unlawful,    whereas    acts 

able  should  be  done.  done  primarily  in  aid  of  one's  own  business 

"What  we  are  proceeding  to  do  now  is  are   proper.    A   kindred   spirit   seems   to 

to  organize  our  peace,   is   to   make  our  run    through   Mr.   McReynolds's  method 

prosperity  not  only  stable  but  free  to  have  of  enforcing  the  Act.     His  suits  are  for 

an  unimpeded  momentum."  the  benefit  of  the  public,  not  to  injure  the 

These  sentences  did  not  refer  so  much  sued  corporations.     In  this  spirit  of  law 

to   the  first    few  months  of    19 14    as   to  enforcement  it  is  natural  for  the  Attorney- 

the   years   following    191 3.     Mr.    Wilson  General  to  settle  such  a  suit  as  that  against 

was  reiterating  what  he  said  in  "The  New  the    American  Telephone    &    Telegraph 

Freedom"  under  the  title,  "The  Emanci-  Company  out  of  court,  for  such  a  settle- 

pation  of  Business."     That  paper  began:  ment  gained  for  the  public  all  that  would 

"In  the  readjustments  that  are  about  be  gained  by  a  successful  trial  of  the  case 
to  be  undertaken  in  this  country,  not  one  and  at  the  same  time  inflicted  as  little 
single  legitimate  or  honest  arrangement  hardship  upon  the  company  as  was  con- 
is  going  to  be  disturbed;  but  every  im-  sistent  with  this  result, 
pediment  to  business  is  going  to  be  re-  There  is  a  sentence  or  two  written  by 
moved,  every  illegitimate  kind  of  control  Mr.  Wilson  before  he  was  President  that 
is  going  to  be  destroyed.  Every  man  who  gives  a  graphic  and  clear  outline  of  his 
wants  an  opportunity,  and  has  the  energy  conception  of  the  Sherman  Act : 
to  seize  it,  is  going  to  be  given  a  chance.  "You  know  that  the  chemist  distin- 
All  that  we  are  going  to  ask  the  gentlemen  guishes  between  a  chemical  combination 
who  now  enjoy  monopolistic  advantages  and  an  amalgam.  A  chemical  combina- 
to  do  is  to  match  their  brains  against  the  tion  has  done  something  which  I  cannot 
brains  of  those  who  will  then  compete  scientifically  describe,  but  its  molecules 
with  them.  The  brains,  the  energy  of  have  become  intimate  with  one  another 
the  rest  of  us  are  to  be  set  free  to  go  into  and  have  practically  united,  whereas  an 
the  game  —  that  is  all.  There  is  to  be  a  amalgam  is  a  mere  physical  union  created 
general  release  of  the  capital,  the  enter-  by  pressure  from  without.  Now,  you  can 
prise  of  millions  of  people,  a  general  destroy  that  mere  physical  contact  with- 
opening  of  the  doors  of  opportunity."  out  hurting  the  individual  elements;  and 

The  reduction  of  the  tariff  cut  some  of  the  this     community     of     interests     (trusts, 

cords  of  industrial  bondage  and  began  the  interlocking     directorates,     etc.)     is     an 

emancipation  of  business.     The  new  cur-  amalgam.     You  can  break  it  up  without 
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hurting  any   one  of   the   single  interests  national  bank  endorses  the  note  and  for- 

combined.     .     .     .  wards  it  to  the  regional   reserve  bank  of 

"A  trust  is  an  arrangement  to  get  rid  of  its   district.     The   regional    reserve   bank 

competition  and  a  big  business  is  a  busi-  pays  for  the  note  by  new  currency  which  it 

ness   that    has    survived    competition    by  gets   from    the    Federal    Reserve    Board, 

conquering  in  the  field  of  intelligence  and  When  the  note  is  due  the  grocer  pays  the 

economy.     A    trust      does      not       bring  wholesaler,  who  pays  the    national  bank, 

efficiency  to  the  aid  of  business;  it  buys  Meanwhile  the  new  Federal  reserve  notes 

efficiency  out  of  business.     1    am  for  big  have  been  in  general   circulation.      They 

business,  and   T    am    against    the   trusts,  bear  distinctive  letters  and  serial  numbers 

Any  man  who  can  survive  by  his  brains,  to  show  through  what  regional  bank  they 

any  man  who  can     put     others    out  of  were  issued.     Whenever  they  find    their 

business  by  making  the  thing  cheaper  to  way  either  into  the  Federal  Treasury  or  into 

the  consumer  at  the  same  time  that  he  is  the  vaults   of  another    regional  bank,  as 

increasing  its  intrinsic  value  and  quality,  they  will  when  they  are  no  longer  needed 

1  take  off  my  hat  to,  and    I     say  '  You  in  circulation,  they  will  be  redeemed  and 

are  the  man  who  can  build  up  the  United  returned  to  the  regional  bank  that  orig- 

States,  and  I  wish  there  were  more  of  you.' "  inally  put  them  out. 

These  sentences  of  the  President's  are  The  great  part  of  business  of  the  coun- 
not  new  but  they  take  on  new  importance  try,  however,  will  be  done  on  currency 
now  that  the  tariff  and  the  currency  bills  now  in  circulation.  Even  this  business 
are  passed  and  we  are  facing  the  question  will  be  greatly  changed.  It  is  now  done 
of  preventing  monopoly  and  restoring  chiefly  with  open  accounts  at  the  banks, 
competition.  The  President's  programmes  Under  the  old  law,  when  a  bank  dis- 
become  more  important,  also,  as  his  counted  a  merchant's  note  or  a  business 
power  to  translate  them  into  action  be-  man's  note,  it  had  to  keep  the  note  in  its 
comes  evident  and  as  it  becomes  plain  to  all  portfolio  until  maturity  and  meanwhile  to 
that  he  is  an  exceedingly  literal-minded  man.  lock  up  a  large  amount  of  reserve  money 
.  against    the    credit    given   on    the    note. 

A  CURRENCY  FOR  COMMERCE  Until    now   the   mon?y  °rf    th*    national 

banks  was   more  or  less   forced   into  the 

THE  purpose  of  the  Currency  Act  is  hands  of  borrowers,  including  the  specu- 
to  free  us  from  panics  and  to  ex-  lative  element  who  had  securities  as  col- 
tend  the  aid  of  finance  to  our  lateral,  and  kept  from  use  by  men  who 
farmers  and  to  our  trade  and  commerce.  It  had  commercial  paper  for  collateral.  The 
is  intended  to  create  a  condition  in  which  new  law  does  just  the  opposite.  It  en- 
we  can  make  and  sell  and  buy  with  less  courages  the  banks  to  buy  commercial 
fear  of  having  our  activities  suddenly  paper  and  forbids  them  to  discount  notes, 
blighted  by  the  half  psychological,  half  drafts,  or  bills  covering  "merely  invest- 
physical  thing  called  a  panic.  The  Act  is  ments,  or  issued  or  drawn  for  the  purpose 
in  answer  to  many  years  of  agitation  for  a  of  carrying  or  trading  in  stocks,  bonds,  or 
reform  that  would  free  business  from  an  other  securities,  except  bonds  or  notes  of 
oversupply  of  currency  at  one  time  and  the  Government  of  the  United  States." 
an  undersupply  at  another.  This  change  will  give  more  and  better 
The  basis  of  the  reform  is  the  issue  of  credit  to  commerce  and  less  credit  to  specu- 
currency  with  which  to  transact  busi-  lation  —  how  much  less,  experience  alone 
ness  and  the  withdrawal  of  the  currency  will  tell. 

when  the  business  is  over.  Simply,  it  But  because  the  bill  provides  discount 
works  in  this  way:  A  grocer  buys  stock  markets  for  commercial  paper,  in  which 
for  his  store  and  gives  the  wholesaler  his  national  banks  may  participate,  as  op- 
note  in  payment.  The  wholesaler  en-  posed  to  the  old  system  with  its  encourage- 
dorses  the  note  and  presents  it  to  a  national  ment  of  speculation,  it  does  not  follow 
bank,  which  pays  him  the  amount  of  the  that  there  will  necessarily  be  a  great  with- 
note  less  commission,  interest,  etc.     The  drawal  of  money  from  the  present  money 
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centres.     Commercial  discount  markets  are  agricultural    purposes    or    based    on    live 

likely  to  grow  up  where  the  speculative  stock  for  six  months.     Moreover,  national 

markets  now  are,  as  has  happened  in  the  banks    (outside    the    reserve    cities)    are 

financial  centres  abroad.  allowed  to  buy  five-year  first  mortgages  on 

Every  one  agrees,  in  general,  that  dis-  farm  lands.  Both  of  these  privileges  are 
count  markets  which  can  be  fed  when  naturally  and  properly  somewhat  hedged 
necessary  by  the  issue  of  temporary  cur-  about.  But  their  existence  in  the  bill 
rency  against  commercial  paper  are  the  and  the  appearance  of  the  Secretary  of 
proper  basis  of  the  long-sought  currency  Agriculture  as  a  member  of  the  Organi- 
reform.  The  violent  objections  which  zation  Committee  are  indications,  added  to 
many  bankers  offered  to  the  bill  before  its  the  new  attitude  of  the  Agricultural  De- 
passage  were  rather  against  its  machinery  partment,  that  the  Government  fully 
than  against  its  aims.  recognizes  the  tremendous  importance  of 

Since  the  passage  of  the  bill,  there  has  the  business  of  farming, 
been  every  indication  that  the  bankers  The  Act  also  recognizes  and  lends  its 
are  going  to  be  much  more  successful  in  aid  to  our  rapidly  growing  foreign  corn- 
operating  the  machinery  than  they  were  merce.  For  the  first  time  in  our  history, 
in  opposing  its  creation.  This  does  not  the  national  banking  system  provides 
mean  an  end  of  booms  and  depressions,  specifically  for  foreign  trade.  With  the 
but  it  does  mean  that  a  manufacturer  or  approval  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
a  merchant  whose  business  is  sound  can  any  national  bank  with  a  capital  and 
get  money  for  the  weekly  payroll,  even  surplus  of  $1,000,000  may  establish  foreign 
at  times  when  there  is  such  a  collapse  of  branches  "for  the  furtherance  of  the  corn- 
confidence  as  there  was  in  1907;  and  this  merce  of  the  United  States."  Any  Federal 
very  prosaic  fact  means  millions  in  money  reserve  bank  may,  under  rules  prescribed 
and  a  vast  increase  in  comfort  to  the  peo-  by  the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  purchase 
pie  of  the  United  States.  and  sell  in  the  open  market,  at  home  or 

In  ordinary  times,  business  will  have  its  abroad,  either  from  foreigners  or  Ameri- 
ups  and  downs  as  it  does  now.  The  dif-  cans,  cable  transfers,  bankers'  acceptances, 
ference  will  be  that  the  extraordinary  times  and  bills  of  exchange.  And  this  corn- 
that  inflict  such  heavy  losses  upon  us  will  mercial  paper,  as  well  as  the  agricultural 
be  fewer  and  less  severe.  paper,  can  have  a  duration  of  six  months. 

And  that  there  is  little  apparent  change  These  two  extensions  of  banking  facili- 

in  normal  times  will  be  the  more  accen-  ties  to  business  are  in  themselves  sufficient 

tuated  by  the  fact  that  the  Currency  Act  to   make   the   Act    notable,   without    the 

directly  affects  only   the   national  banks,  reform  which  is  its  main  purpose. 

The    thousands   of    state    banks,    private  m 
banks,  and  trust  companies  are  under  the 

same  laws  as  they  have  been  under.  A    fair    summary    of    the    very    many 

..  probable  effects  of  the  new  law,  from  one 

who  vigorously  criticised  it  in  the  making, 

Besides    reforming    our    national    bank  is  the  statement  of  Mr.  A.  Piatt  Andrew, 

system  the  new  Currency  Act  extends  it  former  secretary  of  the  National  Monetary 

to   aid    business    in    fields   which    it    has  Commission: 

hitherto    left    untouched.     For    the    first  "  Few  of  the  sponsors  for  this  Act  are 

time  in  the  history  of  American  finance,  probably  satisfied  with  all  of  its  details, 

farming  is  looked  upon  as  a  business.     Not  and  probably  none  would  claim  that  it 

only  does  the  Act  provide  credit  facilities  was  without   defect.     1    believe  that  the 

for  agriculture,  but  it  recognizes  its  peculiar  measure  as  passed   contains  defects   and 

needs   and   makes   peculiar  provision  for  presents    possibilities    of    danger;  but    I 

them.     The   Federal    reserve    banks    are  also  believe  that  most  of  the  fundamental 

allowed  to  discount  ordinary  commercial  principles,    which    competent    authorities 

paper  for  ninety  days.     They  are  allowed  are  united  in   regarding  as  the  essential 

to  discount  commercial  paper  issued  for  principles  of  banking  reform,  are  embodied 
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in  it.  The  scattered  reserves  of  our  out  that  the  public  and  Congress  and  the 
thousands  of  independent  banks  are  to  be  President  had  discovered  it,  and  to  put 
mobilized  and  made  mutually  available  the  principle  of  the  discovery  in  practice 
for  one  another.  A  discount  market  is  to  be  before  legislation  forced  it  —  that  was  a 
created  which  will  make  the  notes  and  bills  great  public  service,  for  a  good  part  of  the 
that  are  given  and  taken  in  ordinary  business  world  will  follow  the  Morgan  ex- 
industry  and  commerce  as  liquid  and  ample,  and  many  reputations  and  vast 
translatable  into  cash  as  bonds  and  stocks  sums  of  money  will  thereby  be  saved, 
have  hitherto  been  made  by  the  stock  Public  business  is  a  public  trust  and  the 
market.  use  of  the  public's  money  is  public  busi- 
"  These  new  reserve  banks  will  help  to  ness.  Legally  and  morally  this  is  true, 
prevent  bank  suspensions,  stoppages  of  Its  crystallization  in  business  practice  will 
exchange,  and  general  panics;  will  assist  help  greatly  to  restore  the  public  confidence 
in  handling  the  crops;  will  divert  bank  in  business  methods  that  is  necessary  to 
reserves  from  the  stock  market  to  legiti-  induce  capital  generously  to  support  our 
mate  industry;  will  tend  to  stabilize  industries  in  their  development, 
money  rates  and  security  values;  will  Eight  years  ago  a  great  scandal  arose 
eventually  terminate  the  cumbrous  inde-  in  the  insurance  business.  Officers  of  the 
pendent  Treasury,  and  will  help  in  the  insurance  companies  who  were  entrusted 
handling  of  our  foreign  trade.  The  funda-  with  the  administration  of  policyholders' 
mental  requirements  of  our  credit  system  money  had  taken  advantage  of  that  trust 
will  all  be  more  adequately  provided  for  to  enrich  themselves.  The  public  wrath 
than    under    present    arrangements/'  which    greeted    this    discovery    took    the 

— insurance  officials  by  surprise.     They  were 

MR.    MORGAN    AND     INTERLOCK-  conducting    their    affairs    upon    business 

ING   DIRECTORATES  principles,  and    the    public's    indignation 

seemed  to  them  a  blind,  unreasoning  fury. 

THE  announcement  by  Mr.  J. P. Mor-  They  felt   aggrieved    largely  because  the 

gan  of  the  withdrawal  of  members  public  censured  them  for  betraying  their 

of  his  firm  from   thirty   or   more  trusts  and  took  no  account  of  the  similar 

boards  of  directors  in   banking,   railroad,  state  of  affairs  in  other  businesses.     A  few 

and  industrial  concerns  is  one  of  the  hap-  wise    bankers,   like   the   members   of   the 

piest  signs  of  the  times.     With  the  friendly  firm  of  Kuhn,  Loeb  &  Co.,  withdrew  from 

dissolution  of  the  telephone  and  telegraph  many  directorships,  but  in  the  main  things 

companies  it  is  one  of  the  best  evidences  went  on  much    the   same  as   ever.     But 

that  "there  is  a  common  recognition  of  the  within  the  last  three  years  public  sentiment 

things  that  it  is  undesirable  should  be  done  began  to  grasp  the  situation.     The  Money 

in  business   and  the  things  that  it  is  de-  Trust  investigation,    the  President's  cam- 

sirable  should  be  done."  paign  speeches,   and  Mr.   Brandeis's  wri- 

Mr.  Morgan's  announcement  is  the  be-  tings  and  the  questions  which  he  framed 

ginning  of  the  end  of  the  "community  of  for  the  railroads  to  answer  in  the  rate  in- 

interest"  which  has  been  the  most  notice-  quiry  —  these    things  helped  to  show  the 

able  element  of  our  recent  financial  devel-  origin  of  many  of  the  evils  of  which  the 

opment    and  of  which  the    Morgan   firm  public  complained. 

was  the  chief  exponent.  That  this  firm  The  whole  system  of  interlocking  direc- 
should  voluntarily  abandon  this  great  fab-  torates  is  based  upon  a  betrayal  of  trust, 
ric  of  its  own  creation  shows  a  spirit  of  Undoubtedly  in  many  cases  it  arose  from 
leadership  and  breadth  of  vision  at  least  an  honest  desire  to  strengthen  the  business 
as  useful  to  the  country  as  was  the  leader-  connections  of  a  company.  Nevertheless, 
ship  in  checking  panic  which  the  firm  a  man  cannot  serve  two  masters;  for  either 
assumed  of  the  forces  of  finance  in  1907.  he  will  favor  the  one  at  the  expense  of  the 
It  is  true,  of  course,  that  Mr.  Morgan  other,  or  he  will  hold  to  the  one  and  de- 
was  not  the  discoverer  of  the  immorality  spoil  the  other.  A  director  of  a  construc- 
of  interlocking  directorates,   but  to  find  tion  company  cannot  push  with  undivided 
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zeal  the  interests  of  that  concern  in  its 
business  with  a  steel  company  of  which  he 
is  also  a  director.  Either  the  one  or  the 
other  must  suffer.  And  what  applies  to 
steel  applies  also  to  finance,  for  credit  is  a 
commodity  that  is  bought  and  sold  as 
other  commodities  are. 

In  finance,  however,  the  system  of  inter- 
locking directorates  has  gone  farther  than 
in  other  lines  of  endeavor,  and  forms  the 
so-called  "  money  trust"  —  a  condition  of 
affairs  in  which  numberless  men  are  trus- 
tees for  conflicting  interests.  It  is  to  their 
great  credit  that  the  betrayal  has  been  in 
such  comparatively  small  measure  as  it 
has.  But  it  is  not  to  their  credit  that 
they  should  have  been  content  to  remain 
under  this  immoral  system. 

It  is  illegal  as  well  as  immoral.  When- 
ever the  courts  have  been  asked  to  decide 
the  question  they  have  almost  invariably 
decided  that  a  director  is  trustee  for  the 
interests  of  stockholders.  Yet  business 
has  gone  on  with  little  regard  for  these 
decisions.  It  has  itself  condemned  the 
grosser  betrayals  of  trust  although  it  has 
accepted  the  system  which  bred  them. 

Now  the  public  has  ceased  to  be  content. 
It  asked  for  a  reform  of  conditions,  and 
the  most  obvious  reform  is  the  prevention 
of  interlocking  directorates.  And  despite 
the  voluntary  reform  which  Mr.  Morgan 
has  started  such  a  law  will  come.  In  the 
case  of  a  railroad,  it  would  mean  that  it 
should  have  no  director  who  was  inter- 
ested in  a  competing  line  or  in  the  com- 
panies that  sold  credit,  steel,  cars,  loco- 
motives, coal,  or  any  other  commodity  to 
that  railroad.  It  would  mean  that  every 
director  of  the  road  would  be  in  a  position 
to  serve  the  road  with  undivided  interest, 
that  the  welfare  of  the  road  and  the  invest- 
or's money  should  be  not  only  the  first 
but  the  only  considerations  consistent  with 
safety  and  public  service. 

Making  directors  realize  that  director- 
ships are  to  all  intents  and  purposes  trus- 
teeships is,  of  course,  the  same  thing  as 
''making  guilt  personal,"  for  the  law  is 
now,  and  always  has  been,  severe  against 
the  lapses  of  trustees,  and  the  business  cus- 
tom has  scrupulously  maintained  the  sa- 
credness  of  trusteeships.  The  same  men 
who  have  as  a  matter  of  course  represented 


conflicting  interests  as  directors  would  in- 
dignantly refuse  to  dothesamethingastrus- 
tees.  Yet  these  responsibilities  are  identical. 


THE   REGULATION   OF   RAILROAD 
SECURITIES 


M 


R.  CHARLES  A.  PROUTY,  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission, 
has  another  method,  besides  the 
prohibition  of  interlocking  directorates,  of 
correcting  evils  that  are  at  least  partially 
due  to  the  dulled  perceptions  of  boards  of 
directors  toward  the  fiduciary  character  of 
their  offices.  Mr.  Prouty  personally,  and 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  in  its 
report  to  Congress,  recommend  that  the 
Commission  be  given  the  power  to  super- 
vise the  issue  of  railroad  securities.  Mr. 
'Prouty  puts  the  case  in  this  way: 

"  Railroads  have  been  able  to  buy  any- 
thing they  chose,  to  issue  any  securities 
they  wished,  and  to  manipulate  them  in 
any  manner  that  they  saw  fit.  How  is  it 
possible  to  make  such  abuses  impossible? 
They  will  be  made  impossible  when  the 
Federal  Government  supervises  the  issues 
of  securities.  I  think  that  most  of  the 
men  who  have  the  interests  of  the  railroads 
at  heart  will  agree  with  this. 

"  I  believe  that  if  such  a  law  had  been 
enacted  ten  years  ago  it  would  have  pre- 
vented all  the  railroad  scandals  which 
have  taken  place  in  the  last  ten  years." 

Obviously,  the  railroad  directors  who 
wish  to  use  the  roads  for  manipulation 
would  object  to  supervision.  Execu- 
tives and  directors  who  are  bent  upon 
running  their  roads  well  may  feel  that  such 
supervision  might  limit  their  proper  oper- 
ations in  cases  where  they  and  the  Com- 
mission disagreed  and  their  judgment  was 
right.  There  are,  however,  compensating 
advantages.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the 
railroads  need  the  public's  confidence  in 
their  securities,  and  recent  occurrences 
have  weakened  it  at  a  particularly  unfor- 
tunate time.  There  are  great  amounts  of 
short-term  indebtedness  that  will  soon  have 
to  be  refunded.  This  refunding  needs  a 
confident  and  trusting  public.  The  Com- 
mission's endorsement  of  railroad  securi- 
ties would  tend  to  restore  such  feelings 
among  the  investing  public. 
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LETTING  INVESTORS  SEE 
THE  INSIDE 


THE  suggestion  that  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  regulate 
the  issue  of  railroad  securities  is 
another  recognition  of  the  well  established 
fact  that  minority  stockholders  are  pretty 
helpless  except  as  their  rights  are  protected 
by  public  regulation  and  supervision. 
In  the  nature  of  the  case  this  must  be  true 
to  some  extent,  but  perhaps  it  need  not  be 
true  quite  to  the  extent  to  which  it  has  been. 
An  automatic  partial  remedy  would  be  a 
more  thorough  publicity  of  railroad  busi- 
ness, not  only  of  the  records  of  operation, 
but  of  the  directors'  discussion  of  what 
should  be  done.  In  most  railroad  business 
there  is  little  to  be  gained  by  secrecy. 
When  a  railroad,  for  example,  contemplates 
projecting  a  new  branch,  if  there  is  any 
land  speculation  to  be  done  it  were  as  well 
done  by  the  public  as  by  a  few  insiders, 
and  if  there  is  no  speculation  to  be  done 
a  railroad  that  is  frank  with  the  public 
may  depend  upon  condemnation  proceed- 
ings to  set  a  fair  price  upon  the  land. 
Such  publicity  in  recent  years  would  have 
saved  many  railroad  scandals  and  much 
public  money. 

Probably  complete  publicity  in  the 
affairs  of  corporations  that  sell  securities 
to  the  public  would  at  times  be  bothersome 
and  inconvenient,  but  it  would  give  the 
public  a  sense  of  security  that  would  be 
worth  more  to  the  railroad  than  all  the 
profits  of  secrecy.  Such  publicity  would 
put  a  higher  premium  on  efficient  adminis- 
tration. It  would  leave  the  constructive 
financier  free  to  serve  the  country  as  he  has 
always  done,  but  it  would  greatly  lessen 
the  field  of  high  finance  in  which  corpora- 
tions can  be  bled  to  death  by  their  friends. 

If  a  man,  as  an  individual  or  in  partner- 
ship, can  build  up  a  tremendous  business, 
the  investing  public  has  no  grounds  upon 
which  to  look  into  his  affairs;  but  if  he 
asks  the  public  for  a  charter  so  that  he 
may  have  the  benefits  of  incorporation, 
and  especially  if  he  asks  the  public  to  aid 
him  with  capital  in  his  enterprise,  there 
is  no  reason  why  the  public  should  not 
make  terms  with  him  that  will  protect  its 
rights.     It  has   been  demonstrated  that, 


from  the  public's  point  of  view,  dropping 
its  money  in  a  blind  pool  is  not  entirely 
safe.     Enough    directors    of    these    pools 
have  abused  their  power  over  other  people's 
money  to  make  it  seem  wise  to  let  in  the 
light.     If  a  man  wishes  to  play  in  the  dark 
with  a  railroad,  a  cotton  factory,  or  any 
other  industrial  concern,  he  ought  to  do 
it  with  his  own  money.     If  he  wishes  to 
take  the  public  in  as  a  silent  partner,  he 
ought  not  to  expect  it  to  be  blind  also. 
The   prevention   of   interlocking  direc- 
torates, the  supervision  of  the  issue  of  rail- 
road securities  by  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,  and  a  greater  publicity  in  the 
affairs  of  corporations  that  depend  upon 
the  public  for  money,  all  these  things  are 
part  of  an  effort   "to  force  all  business 
corporations  that  are  of  such  great  magni- 
tude or  importance  as  to  affect  directly  the 
great  body  of  the  people  to  be  conducted 
more  openly  and  with  more  scrupulous 
fidelity  to  the  interests  of  both  the  public 
and  the  thousands  of  small  investors  who 
are  really  the  owners  of  these  corporations." 
These  words,  which  so  correctly  express 
the  spirit  of  the  times,  are  from  a  speech 
of  Mr.  Henry  P.  Davison,  of  J.  P.  Morgan 
&  Co.     He  may  not  have  referred  specifi- 
cally to  interlocking  directorates  or  Federal 
supervision  of  railroad  financing;  but  there 
has  not  been  a  plainer  statement  of  the 
general  feeling  which  has  produced  these 
specific  demands. 


THE  TARIFF  AND  THE    INDUS- 
TRIAL ARTS 

THE  Journal  of  Industrial  and  En- 
gineering Chemistry  —  a  technical 
publication  devoted  to  one  of  the 
more  abstruse  of  the  practical  sciences  — 
finds  cause  for  rejoicing  in  the  new  tariff 
because  it  will  give  a  new  impulse  to  scien- 
tific industrial  research.  In  an  editorial  in 
a  recent  issue  it  says: 

The  American  manufacturer  has  found  the 
development  of  his  business  so  easy  and  rapid, 
either  on  account  of  favorable  raw  material  con- 
ditions, or  a  greedy  demand  for  his  products, 
that  it  has  not  been  necessary  for  him  to  devote 
attention  to  the  study  of  more  efficient  pro- 
cesses in  order  to  reap  enormous  profits. 
.     .     .     Probably    the   greatest   factor   in   re- 
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tarding  the  development  of  scientific  research  explained,    are    malignant     skin    growths 

among   our   industries   has   been    high   tariff,  which   affect  external  parts  of  the  body, 

This  high  tariff  has  caused  many  of  our  in-  such  as  various  parts  of  the  face  and  head, 

dustries  to  prosper  and  pay  enormous  profits  j.ue  hanc|s    etc  1 

in  spite  of  their  short-sighted  management.  h  ^  ^  beUer  WQrk  than  the  surgeon 

And  the  writer  of  the  editorial  concludes  where   the   disease   has   extended   to   the 

that  "  the  control  and  use  of  the  immutable  depths. 

laws   of   Nature   obviously  offer  a   more  It  will  cure  cancers  of  the  nose,  eyelid, 

stable  basis  upon  which  to  build,  and  a  ear,  and  lips  where  surgery  must  mutilate, 

more  uniform  source  of  profit,  than  any  Even  where  there  is  ulceration  there  is 

structure  built  upon  artificial  conditions  often  a  remarkable  and  unexpected  restor- 

created  by  legislation."  ation  to  the  normal. 

An  exhilarating   result  of  bringing  na-  It  is  peculiarly  effective  in  tumors  of  the 

tional  laws  into  conformity  with  economic  mixed  type,  represented  by  parotid  growths 

laws  is    the    release  of    repressed  energy  [growths  on  the  largest  salivary  gland]. 

in   so   many   unexpected   quarters.     This  Here  the  inoperable  is  sometimes  ren- 

buoyant  effect  of  the  new  tariff  upon  one  dered  operable  and  surgery  is  enabled  to 

of  the  fundamental  arts  of  industry  is  an  complete  the  cure. 

unforeseen  but  characteristic  phenomenon.  Radium  will  cure  many  malignant  dis- 
eases  of  the  larynx,  especially  if  they  are 

RADIUM  AND  CANCER  taken  early. 

Radium  will  cure  some  breast  cancers, 

ONE  of  the  most  hopeful  events  in  but  surgery,  followed  by  irradiation  [with 

recent  years  is  the  announcement  radium],  is  safer  here  for  the  present, 

that   was   recently  made   by   Dr.  Radium  will  cure  some  rectal   cancers, 

Howard  A.  Kelly,  the  great   gynecologist  even  those  which  have  passed  the  operable 

of  Johns  Hopkins  University,  that  radium  stage. 

has  far  greater  curative  effects  in  cancer  Where  surgery  has  reached  its  limit  and 

than   had   been   hitherto   suspected.     "It  can  go  no  farther,  it  is  yet  possible  in  some 

is  not  a  panacea,"   said   Dr.    Kelly  in  a  instances    to   eradicate   the   disease   with 

recent  address  in  Chicago,  "but  it  is  the  radium. 

most  remarkable  therapeutic  agent  which  Radium  appears  to  be  almost  a  specific 

has  ever  been  put  into  the  hands  of  man."  for  lympho-sarcomata  [malignant  growths 

Dr.   Kelly  insists,  however,  that  recent  of  connective  tissue  resembling  lymphatic 

work  does  not  change  the  accepted   pro-  glands  in  structure],  sometimes  causing  a 

cedure   for  treating   the   most   malignant  large  mass  to  melt  down  almost  visibly, 

forms    of    cancer.     The    use    of    radium,  Radium  is  peculiarly  effective  in  all  the 

remarkable   as    its   effects    are,  has   only  sarcomata  [malignant   tumors  of  connec- 

begun:   the    scientists   who   are    using   it  tive  tissue]. 

declare    that    they    only    faintly    under-  Radium  will  cure  some  inoperable  can- 
stand    its    workings,    and    many    years'  cers  of  the  neck  of  the  womb, 
experimentation  will   be  needed   to  form  It    will    reduce    some    massive    uterine 
general     conclusions.     No    one,     as     Dr.  growths    and    make    them    movable    and 
Kelly  clearly   says,   should   nourish  false  operable. 

hopes  or  delay  operations  in  the  early  It  will  often,  we  believe,  wipe  out  mi- 
stages.  In  this  same  lecture,  under  the  croscopic  elements  left  behind  and  so  pre- 
head   of    "Radium   Aphorisms,"   he  sue-  vent  recurrences. 

cinctly  phrased    just  what    radium    had  There  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  it 

accomplished    so   far.      This  part  of  Dr.  may  be  used  with  advantage  to  irradiate 

Kelly's  statement  is  as  follows:  the  tissues  before  an  operation,  lessening 

the  chances  of  a  return. 

Does    radium    eliminate    surgery?  Radium  is  valuable  to  irradiate  the  tis- 

It    does   for   practically    all    superficial  sues  after  an  operation  either  by  its  inser- 

cancers.     [Superficial  cancers,  it   may  be  tion  immediately  at  the  close  or  later  on. 
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But  as  radium  is  powerful  to  cure,  so  is 
it  scarce.  In  the  United  States  is  the 
greatest  storehouse  of  radium-bearing  ores. 
The  carnotite  fields  of  western  Colorado 
and  eastern  Utah  produced  three  times 
as  much  radium  last  year  as  all  the  rest 
of  the  world  put  together.  Up  to  the  pres- 
ent time,  however,  Americans  have  not 
especially  profited  from  these  advan- 
tages. Nearly  all  our  carnotite  ore 
has  been  shipped  to  Europe,  where  the 
radium  has  been  extracted.  Americans 
have  been  obliged  to  buy  it  back  at 
large  prices. 

It  is  certainly  to  be  hoped  that  Con- 
gress will  act  promptly  on  Secretary 
Lane's  recommendation  that  a  law  be 
passed  giving  the  President  power  to 
withdraw  all  governmental  lands  found  to 
contain  radium-bearing  ores.  If,  as  now 
seems  likely,  radium  proves  to  have  wide- 
spread curative  powers,  such  a  precious 
element  should  be  kept  out  of  the  hands 
of  speculators  and  commercialists. 

What  is  being  done  to  preserve  this  most 
precious  metal  from  exploitation  and  spec- 
ulation and  to  get  it  into  the  hands  in  which 
it  will  aid  humanity  most  is  the  second 
part  of  a  significant  chapter  in  human 
endeavor.  The  first  part  is  the  four  years 
of  work  that  convinced  Dr.  Kelly  and  other 
workers  that  at  last  they  had  a  means 
of  curing  many  kinds  of  cancer  cases  which 
until  now  have  been  incurable.  The  de- 
tails of  this  chapter  of  medical  progress 
will  be  explained  in  an  article  by  Mr.  Bur- 
ton J.  Hendrick,  in  the  March  number  of 
this  magazine. 


CANCER  IN  TROUT 

AT  THE  same  time  that  Dr.  Kelly  is 
curing  certain  kinds  of  cancer  with 
radium,  Dr.  Harvey  R.  Gaylord, 
director  of  the  State  Institute  for  Malig- 
nant Disease,  at  Buffalo,  and  Dr.  Edward 
C.  Marsh  have  completed  an  investigation 
that  promises  to  have  remarkable  results 
in  the  experimental  study  of  this  disease. 
Dr.  Gaylord,  who  is  one  of  the  best  known 
cancer  investigators  in  this  country,  had  his 
attention  attracted  several  years  ago  to  the 
prevalence  of  a  peculiar  throat  condition  in 
the  trout  in  the  Government's  hatcheries. 


Scientific  examinations  convinced  him  that 
the  disease  was  true  cancer,  and  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  Fisheries  joined 
hands  with  him  in  an  exhaustive  investi- 
gation of  the  disease. 

The  investigators  have  examined  nine- 
teen governmental  trout  hatcheries,  in  such 
widely  scattered  regions  as  Maine  and 
Yakima,  Washington;  in  all  these  cancer 
is  prevalent.  In  the  Craig  Brook  hatchery 
in  Maine,  376  of  the  6,695  trout  examined 
were  found  to  be  afflicted  with  malignant 
growths.  And  this  is  generally  looked 
upon  as  one  of  the  best  conducted  hatch- 
eries in  the  country.  Dead  trout  with 
tumorous  growths  in  the  throat  have  been 
commonplaces  of  fish  culture.  This  is  true 
not  only  of  the  hatcheries  in  the  United 
States  but  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  only  in  hatcheries,  or  in 
places  where  artificial  conditions  prevail, 
that  the  disease  is  found.  It  is  seldom 
found  in  wild  brook  trout;  it  rages  only  in 
fish  that  are  moreorlessdomesticated.  This 
phenomenon  is  observed  wherever  cancer  is 
discovered.  It  is  preeminently  a  disease  of 
civilization.  In  humankind  it  flourishes 
chiefly  among  the  most  civilized  races. 
All  animals  in  all  states  of  nature  suffer 
from  it;  but  it  is  mainly  the  animals  that 
live  in  closest  association  with  man  that 
have  it  most. 

This  investigation  throws  light  upon 
several  questions  affecting  human  cancer. 
In  one  hatchery,  two  hundred  trout  were 
raised  for  the  state  fair.  When  they  were 
one  and  a  half  years  old,  all  except  a  dozen 
had  visible  tumors.  It  is  impossible  to 
escape  the  conclusion  that  something  in 
the  hatchery  communicated  this  disease. 
One  need  not  conclude  that  the  disease  was 
communicated  directly  from  one  fish  to 
another.  Methods  of  contagion,  however, 
are  sometimes  extremely  complicated. 
A  human  being  cannot  acquire,  yellow- 
fever  directly  from  another;  he  must  be 
bitten  by  a  mosquito  which  has  first  bitten 
an  infected  person.  In  all  probability 
there  are  even  more  intricate  methods  of 
communicating  disease  than  this.  One  of 
the  best  established  facts  about  cancer  is 
that,  in  any  appreciable  sense  of  the  word, 
it  is  not  contagious.  People  who  nurse 
cancer  patients  almost  never  acquire  it. 
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That  does  not  mean,  however,  that, 
in  some  complicated  yet  undiscovered 
method,  it  may  not  be  carried  from  the 
sick  to  the  well.  This  investigation  of 
trout  suggests  one  means  by  which  this 
may  be  done,  and  that  is  by  water.  The 
infecting  agent,  whatever  that  infecting 
agent  may  be,  whether  a  bacterium,  a 
parasite,  or  some  chemical  substance, 
exists  in  the  hatchery  water.  Hatcheries 
are  frequently  built  as  a  succession  of 
separate  ponds,  the  water  flowing  from 
one  receptacle  to  another,  the  original 
source  of  supply  usually  being  a  brook. 
Dr.  Gaylord  finds  that  the  virulence  of 
hatchery  cancer  increases  from  pond  to 
pond.  Experimentally,  he  demonstrated 
that  the  water  carried  some  infecting 
agent.  Dogs  which  drank  it  developed 
growths  precisely  as  did  the  fish.  Rats 
fed  upon  scrapings  from  hatchery  troughs 
also  fell  victims  to  the  same  disorder. 
Dr.  Gaylord  proved  another  remarkable 
fact:  by  taking  the  cancerous  trout  out  of 
the  hatchery  water  and  placing  them  in 
a  fresh,  natural  supply,  a  considerable  pro- 
portion recovered  from  the  disease.  The 
idea  that  water  may  have  something  to 
do  with  disseminating  cancer  among 
human  beings  is  not  new.  Many  authori- 
ties have  drawn  maps  showing  that  the 
incidence  of  the  disease  closely  follows 
water  courses.  Dr.  Gaylord's  recent  in- 
vestigations can  hardly  be  regarded  as 
conclusive,  but  they  certainly  give  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  support  to  this  theory. 


THE   INJUSTICE  OF  COSTLY 
JUSTICE 

A  COMMITTEE  of  the  Oregon  Bar 
Association  has  performed  a  useful 
service  in  making  public  some  de- 
tails of  the  high  cost  of  justice  in  the  United 
States  courts.  For  example,  a  suit  be- 
tween Marie  de  Grubbissich  and  the  Ore- 
gon &  California  Railroad  Company,  involv- 
ing 640  acres  of  land,  was  appealed.  The 
cost  of  presenting  the  record  to  the  higher 
court  was  $2,638,  or  something  more 
than  $4  an  acre.  This  sum  does  not  in- 
clude the  attorneys'  fees  nor  the  cost  of 
printing  briefs.  It  includes  only  the  print- 
ing of  the  court  record,  the  docket  fee,  and 


the  deposit  that  is  required  by  the  Circuit 
Court  of  Appeals. 

In  other  words,  a  person  has  to  buy  the 
right  to  appeal  his  case.  This  is,  of  course, 
injustice  and  discrimination.  The  higher 
the  price  set  upon  the  right  of  appeal,  the 
greater  number  of  people  the  injustice 
affects,  for  it  prohibits  all  but  men  of 
means  from  appealing  their  cases.  The 
worst  of  it  is  that  the  high  costs,  not  only 
of  appeals  but  of  presenting  cases  to  the 
District  Courts,  is  to  a  large  extent  the 
result  of  the  waste  and  mismanagement  of 
the  present  fee  system.  The  same  ser- 
vices could  be  rendered  to  the  litigants,  the 
courts,  and  the  public  for  much  less  money. 
As  Mr.  Alger  has  pointed  out  in  the  pages 
of  this  magazine,  the  business  of  dispen- 
sing justice  sadly  needs  organization  and 
cost  accounting. 

The  greatest  judge  cannot  insure  just 
dealings  between  men  if  his  court  is  so  high- 
priced  that  only  the  wealthy  may  enter. 
And  there  is  something  incongruous  in  a 
system  which  allows  a  clerk  in  the.  District 
Court  of  Oregon  to  receive  $7,000  a  year 
out  of  the  fees  collected  by  him,  plu^  ;er- 
tain  other  perquisites,  making  a  total  of 
$12,465,  which  is  more  than  the  salary  of 
a  United  States  District  Judge. 

The  committee  of  the  Oregon  Bar 
Association  dealt  chiefly  with  the  fee  sys- 
tem and  its  excessive  costs  in  the  Federal 
courts  in  that  state.  But  the  evil  is 
prevalent  all  over  the  Union  in  both 
state  and  Federal  courts.  The  high  cost 
of  justice  is  as  old  an  evil  as  the  law's 
delay  of  which  Hamlet  complained.  Yet 
its  age  does  not  give  it  immunity  and  it  is 
well  that  the  legal  fraternity  is  turning  its 
attention  to  the  evidences  of  the  dis- 
organization of  our  judicial  machinery  that 
breeds  suspicion  in  the  public  mind. 


THE  AVERAGE  AMERICAN'S  TAXES 

SOMEWHERE  in  the  United  States 
in  a  small  city  lives  the  Average 
American.  He  has  a  family  of 
four,  including  himself,  and  earns  $517  a 
year.  Some  one  else  in  his  family,  perhaps 
a  stenographer  daughter,  contributes  $330 
to  the  family  fund,  making  a  total  income 
of  $847  a  year.     He  rents  a  small  house, 
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he  has  no  real  estate,  and,  so  far  as  he 
realizes,  he  pays  taxes,  if  at  all,  upon  only 
a  few  personal  effects,  not  more  than  a 
few  dollars   a   year. 

He  feels  that  he  pays  nothing,  or  next 
to  nothing,  for  the  privilege  of  living  in  a 
free  country  with  warships  on  the  sea 
and  street  lights  in  front  of  his  house,  with 
a  policeman  on  his  corner,  a  public  service 
commission  looking  after  his  interests, 
and  a  copy  of  the  Congressional  Record 
coming  to  him   regularly. 

The  truth  is  that,  of  his  $847  a  year,  he 
pays  $  1 40  toward  the  upkeep  of  his  gov- 
ernment. Instead  of  paying  nothing  for 
the  privilege  of  being  an  American  citizen, 
he  pays  more  than  a  fifth  of  his  income. 

We  can  get  an  approximation  of  the 
average  American's  taxes  and  income  in 
two  ways.  The  incomes  from  all  sources 
received  by  the  people  of  this  country  last 
year  approximated  $  1 0,800,000,000.  Dur- 
ing the  same  period  the  expenditures  of 
all  forms  of  government,  national,  state, 
city,  and  country  were  $2, 600,000,000, 
almost  one  fourth  of  the  total  income. 

Approaching  the  problem  from  the  in- 
dividual angle,  the  actual  income  of  each 
gainfully  employed  person  has  been  fig- 
ured by  statisticians  to  be  $517  a  year. 
If  this  gainfully  employed  person  is  not 
married  and  has  no  one  dependent  upon 
him,  his  contribution  to  the  general  gov- 
ernment is  only  $81.  But  the  average 
American  is  either  married  or  contributes 
to  the  support  of  others.  The  Bureau  of 
Labor,  taking  25,000  families  of  all  kinds 
as  a  basis,  discovered  that  64  per  cent,  of 
families  are  supported  by  more  than  one 
person  and  that  the  average  family  has 
$847  a  year.  Approximately  three  fourths 
of  the  taxes,  both  direct  and  indirect,  are 
paid  by  families,  and  the  share  of  the 
average  family  is  $140  a  year. 

The  two  methods  of  figuring  do  not  get 
exactly  the  same  results,  but  the  results  are 
approximate  and  they  make  it  quite 
clear  that  the  average  American  with  a 
family  pays  between  one  fourth  and  one 
fifth  of  his  income  toward  the  upkeep  of 
the  Government.  He  is  a  heavily  taxed 
person,  accepting  taxes  with  little  protest 
and  less  scrutiny  of  their  expenditure, 
because    the    taxes    are    collected    by   in- 


direction and  the  tax-payer  does  not 
know  that  he  is  paying  them.  Indirect 
taxation  is  an  inheritance  from  the  days  of 
autocratic  government,  when  the  ruling 
class  wished  to  disguise  taxes  so  that  the 
populace  would  not  recognize  them. 
There  is  no  reason  why  a  free  people 
should  try  to  fool  themselves.  The  money 
is  spent  for  the  people  who  pay  the  taxes. 
The  more  honest  we  are  with  ourselves 
and  the  more  we  know  about  our  own 
affairs  the  more  economical  and  efficient 
will  be  our  public  servants.  We  shall 
probably  never  have  long  continued 
economy  in  our  various  governments  until 
we  have  taxation  that  is  reasonably  direct 
and  comprehensible. 

AN  ORGANIZED  BUSINESS 
CONSCIENCE 

N  THE  middle  of  this  month  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
States  of  America  will  hold  its  second 
meeting  in  Washington.  Nearly  500  local 
commercial  organizations,  representing 
270,000  companies  and  individuals,  have 
become  affiliated  with  it  during  its  first 
year  of  existence.  It  has  become  almost 
instantaneously  representative  of  business 
America. 

There  are  two  great  services  that  such 
an  organization  can  do.  It  can  collect 
and  diffuse  knowledge  that  will  increase 
American  business,  and  it  can  be  an  ever 
active  business  conscience. 

The  success  of  European  commercial 
organizations  in  extending  trade  points 
an  obvious  way  for  the  American  organiza- 
tion to  follow.  But  there  is  one  funda- 
mental difference  between  the  situations 
here  and  abroad.  In  the  United  States 
the  interest  of  the  consumer  is  paramount 
so  far  as  the  Government  is  concerned. 
Where  business  and  the  consumer  conflict, 
the  Government  cannot  be  a  special  part- 
ner of  business.  Abroad,  this  is  not  true. 
Trade  and  Government  go  hand  in  hand 
in  England.  In  Germany,  the  chambers 
of  commerce  are  institutions  of  the  Govern- 
ment, with  business  firms  as  constituents. 
The  chambers  of  commerce  assist  the  Gov- 
ernment in  commercial  legislation  and 
administration,    and    laws    affecting  'the 
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commercial  world  are  often  submitted  to 
them  for  examination  even  before  appear- 
ing in  the  legislative  assemblies.  Such 
connections  between  business  and  govern- 
ment have  no  place  in  the  United  States. 
But  by  its  own  efforts  and  by  using  govern- 
mental help,  such  as  the  Consular  Service, 
which  we  do  consider  legitimate,  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
States  has  an  opportunity  for  a  wide  use- 
fulness in  building  up  trade. 

Its  other  service  is  at  least  as  important. 
It  is  not  a  reflection  upon  business  to  say 
that  it  could  be  helped  by  an  organized 
conscience.  Every  profession  can.  An 
organization  can  make  analyses  that  in- 
dividuals cannot  make,  and  the  analysis 
of  conditions  is  the  first  step  toward  better 
standards.  As  an  active  conscience,  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  can  be  of  immense 
benefit  to  the  business  world. 


WHAT  THE   CABINET  RECOM- 
MENDS 

THE  recent  reports  of  the  members 
of  the  Cabinet  deserve  more  at- 
tention than  do  most  of  the  reports 
which  have  preceded  them.  The  Presi- 
dent did  not  minimize  their  importance 
by  incorporating  matter  that  belonged  to 
them  in  his  address  to  Congress.  They 
have  the  added  interest  that  they  are  the 
first  reports  of  this  Cabinet,  which  is  the 
first  in  twelve  years  in  which  not  a  single 
member  has  held  a  Secretaryship  before. 

Moreover,  the  documents  themselves 
contain  much  information  for  people  who 
are  interested  in  the  course  of  events  in  the 
immediate  future,  whether  they  agree  or 
disagree  with  the  recommendations  of  the 
Secretaries  in  their  reports. 

MR.    McREYNOLDS    AND    THE    SHERMAN    ACT 

There  is  plain  indication  in  Mr.  McRey- 
nolds's  account  of  his  conduct  of  his  office 
that  he  believes  that  the  Sherman  Act  can 
be  enforced  and  that  its  enforcement  will 
reestablish  or  maintain  competition.  He 
is  not  content  with  a  merely  superficial 
dissolution  of  combinations  in  restraint  of 
trade.  His  "  fixed  purpose  is  to  oppose  any 
plan  of  dissolution  which  would  leave  the 
separate  parts  of  the  unlawful  combination 


under  the  control  of  the  same  set  of  men." 
He  evidently  believes  in  the  strict  en- 
forcement of  the  law.  Yet  there  is  every 
evidence  that  he  prefers  to  achieve  his 
ends  "without  the  cost  and  delay  of  liti- 
gation" but  by  such  methods  as  he  used 
in  separating  the  American  Telephone  & 
Telegraph  Company  and  the  Western 
Union  Telegraph  Company.  Mr.  Mc- 
Reynolds's  plan  seems  to  be  to  avoid  the 
disturbance  and  expense  of  prosecution  as 
much  as  possible.  During  the  last  year 
his  department's  special  agents  have  been 
engaged  in  the  investigation  of  a  monthly 
average  of  more  than  36  alleged  violations 
of  the  anti-trust  law.  "In  many  in- 
stances the  investigation  has  failed  to  dis- 
close facts  which  would  justify  the  insti- 
tution of  formal  proceedings,  but  notice  of 
the  activity  of  the  Government  has  im- 
pelled officers  of  large  industrial  concerns 
to  curtail  dangerous  tendencies."  Even 
when  the  case  is  more  serious  a  dissolution 
arranged  out  of  court  achieves  its  end  better 
than  a  suit.  The  last  resort  is  to  sue  the 
offending  corporations.  If  the  Govern- 
ment wins  the  suit,  the  court  will  pass  upon 
the  dissolution  plan. 

If  corporations  can  be  dissolved  out  of 
court  the  public  is  doubly  saved  expense, 
once  in  its  capacity  as  tax-payer  and  again 
as  stockholder.  If,  however,  the  combi- 
nation is  unwilling  to  agree  to  the 
Attorney-General's  plans,  it  has  the  court 
as  arbiter  as  before.  There  is  nothing  in 
Mr.  McReynolds's  report  or  in  his  attitude 
toward  the  Telephone  Company  or  the 
New  Haven  Railroad  that  shows  the  slight- 
est animosity  toward  business,  big  or  little. 
There  is,  however,  every  indication  that 
the  Sherman  Act  will  be  enforced,  if  not 
as  boisterously  as  heretofore,  at  least  as 
effectively  as  it  has  ever  been. 

The  two  other  members  of  the  Cabinet 
whose  reports  directly  touch  upon  business 
are  Mr.  McAdoo  and  Mr.  Redfield. 

MR.    REDFIELD    TO    ANALYZE    THE    TRUSTS 

Mr.  Redfield  gives  an  outline  of  his 
present  and  future  policy.  Most  of  it 
directly  affects  business.  Besides  im- 
proving the  service  which  the  Govern- 
ment renders  our  foreign  commerce,  he 
proposes    to    investigate    three     subjects 
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upon  which  we  very  much  need  informa- 
tion. He  wishes  to  make  (through  the 
Bureau  of  Corporations)  a  painstaking 
study  of  the  economic  facts  about  our 
great  corporations,  to  find  out  "whether 
these  bulky  things  that  we  have  so  much 
feared  are  real  giants  in  strength  or  whether 
they  are  but  images  with  feet  of  clay/'  As 
economic  laws  are  stronger  than  statute 
laws,  he  feels  that  a  careful  analysis  of  the 
economics  of  trust  production  and  selling 
would  be  the  best  possible  basis  of  future 
legislation. 

Mr.  Redfield  plans  a  similar  study  of  the 
economic  effects  of  retail  price-fixing  by 
manufacturers,  a  practice  which,  though 
specifically  legalized  in  some  states,  has 
lately  been  condemned  by  the  Federal 
courts  as  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the 
Sherman  Act. 

The  third  investigation  is  being  made 
by  the  Bureau  of  Standards.  It  is  collect- 
ing the  facts  about  public  service  corpora- 
tions for  the  particular  benefit  of  public 
service  commissions.  "What  the  bureau 
has  already  done  in  this  direction  has 
saved  much  in  litigation,  a  great  deal  of 
passion,  large  sums  of  money,  and  a  great 
deal  of  time." 

MR.    McADOO's    REPORT 

Mr.  McAdoo's  statements  shed  little 
light  upon  his  future  policy,  except  as  they 
recount  his  past  efforts  to  prevent  money 
stringency  —  the  announcement  of  his 
willingness  to  issue  emergency  currency 
and  the  deposit  of  Treasury  funds  in 
the  Southern  and  Western  banks  during 
the  crop-moving  season.  The  report  does 
explain,  however,  that  the  Treasury  De- 
partment had  only  28  days  in  which  to 
prepare  regulations  covering  the  collec- 
tion of  the  income  tax  at  the  source,  and 
adds: 

"A  certain  amount  of  confusion  and 
inconvenience  at  the  beginning  is  unavoid- 
able, but  every  effort  of  the  department 
will  be  exerted  fairly  and  justly  to  inter- 
pret, elucidate,  and  administer  the  law  in 
a  reasonable  spirit." 

A  WONDERFUL  HEALTH  RECORD 

The  Secretary  of  War,  like  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury,   has  had   to  meet 


unusual  conditions.  On  one  was  imposed 
the  administration  of  a  new  tariff  bill  and 
a  new  currency  measure,  on  the  other  the 
relief  of  flood  sufferers,  the  patrol  of  the 
Mexican  border,  and  the  finishing  of  the 
Panama  Canal.  Neither  outlined  a  defi- 
nite future  policy. 

The  most  striking  thing  in  Mr.  Garri- 
son's report  is  the  record  of  health  and 
sanitation  in  the  army.  From  January, 
191 3,  to  December,  191 3,  only  one  case  of 
typhoid  fever  occurred  in  the  military  per- 
sonnel and  that  was  the  case  of  a  recruit. 
This  remarkable  immunity  is  the  result 
of  compulsory  typhoid  vaccination.  The 
number  of  venereal  cases  has  been  cut  in 
half,  by  a  system  of  physical  examinations 
and  education,  and  by  stopping  pay  of 
men  so  afflicted.  At  the  same  time  there 
is  less  alcoholism  in  the  army  than  at  any 
other  time  since  1873,  except  during  1898, 
a  war  year. 

The  suggestions  that  the  Secretary 
makes  for  improving  the  militia,  creating  a 
national  reserve,  and  concentrating  the 
regular  army  are  admittedly  more  or  less 
tentative. 

BATTLESHIPS    AS    TRAINING    SCHOOLS 

The  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  on  the  other 
hand,  has  two  very  interesting  and  very 
definite   policies. 

First,  he  wishes  to  improve  the  quality 
of  the  personnel  of  the  Navy  by  making 
every  ship  a  training  ship  in  which  the 
recent  Annapolis  graduates  shall  instruct 
the  men  in  the  theory  of  their  pro- 
fession. 

Second,  to  enable  the  men  to  profit  by 
this  instruction  the  Secretary  wishes  to 
make  it  more  feasible  for  deserving  candi- 
dates to  rise  from  the  ranks  and  become 
commissioned  officers:  in  other  words,  to 
make  possible  a  distinguished  career  for 
any  boy  who  enlists  as  a  common  sailor 
in  the  Navy. 

Mr.  Daniels  also  recommends  that  the 
Government  become  as  nearly  indepen- 
dent of  private  concerns  as  possible  in 
getting  its  naval  supplies.  He  wishes  to 
establish  an  armor  plate  factory,  a  powder 
factory,  a  torpedo  factory.  He  wishes 
to  set  up  a  governmental  oil  refinery  and  to 
open  a  governmental  coal  mine  in  Alaska, 
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that  the  Navy  may  not  have  to  look  to 
private  sources  for  its  fuel. 

In  justification  of  his  recommendations 
the  Secretary  points  out  that  there  is  no 
real  competition  in  the  bids  on  armor  plate, 
for  example,  and  that  although  American 
steel  makers  charge  frhe  Japanese  $406 
a  ton  for  armor  plate  delivered  in  Japan, 
the  United  States  Government  pays  from 
$440  to  $504  for  the  same  armor  plate  here. 

Mr.  Daniels  has  not  allowed  the  fre- 
quent comparisons  between  the  cost  of  a 
battleship  and  the  cost  of  a  little  red  school- 
house  to  blind  him  to  the  particular  need 
which  this  country  has  for  an  adequate 
and  efficient  navy.  He  recommends  the 
building  of  two  new  battleships. 

GOVERNMENTAL   TELEPHONES 

Mr.  Burleson  goes  further  than  Mr. 
Daniels  in  recommending  wider  scope  of 
governmental  activities.  He  suggests  that 
the  Post  Office  take  over  the  telephone  and 
telegraph  systems  of  the  country.  This 
seems  unnecessary  immediately  after  the 
Attorney-General's  dissolution  of  the  tele- 
phone and  telegraph  merger.  If  these 
public  services  need  reform  it  seems  as  if 
we  might,  at  least,  wait  until  we  see  what 
will  be  the  effect  of  restored  competition 
and  until  we  have  given  private  service 
under  regulation  a  much  more  thorough 
trial  than  it  has  yet  had. 

The  most  significant  part  of  the  Post- 
master-General's report,  however,  is  not  his 
recommendation  for  taking  over  the  tele- 
phone and  telegraph  business  but  the 
record  of  what  has  already  been  accom- 
plished. This  has  been  the  first  year  of 
the  parcel  post,  which  began  its  opera- 
tion on  January  1,  191 3.  Since  its  estab- 
lishment the  Postmaster-General  has  made 
many  improvements  and  extensions  of  the 
service,  widened  its  scope,  and  lowered 
some  rates  in  a  way  that  has  added  much 
to  its  usefulness. 

The  report  itself  pays  more  attention  to 
the  >acr  that,  the  Post  Office  for  the  first 
tim^  in  recent  history  shows  a  real  surplus 
insiead  ot  a  deficit.  This  is  a  welcome 
fact.  But  the  public  still  is  without  real 
knowledge  of  the  conduct  of  this  great 
department.  The  Post  Office  has  no  cost 
system  worthy  of  the  name.     It  does  not 


know  its  own  business  accurately.  It  can- 
not present  to  the  public  the  details  of 
its  business.  This  is  not  a  new  condition 
nor  is  the  present  Postmaster-General 
responsible  for  it,  but  it  does  militate 
against  the  significance  of  his  outwardly 
commendable  financial  showing. 

FINDING    THE    FORGOTTEN    WOMAN 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  like  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce,  is  a  seeker  after 
knowledge.  Mr.  Redfield  proposes  in- 
vestigations into  the  economics  of  busi- 
ness as  a  guide  to  Congressional  legislation. 
Mr.  Houston  proposes  to  investigate  the 
economics  of  farming  and  get  the  facts  to 
the  farmer  so  that  he  may  act  upon  them 
himself.  This  means,  at  the  least,  doub- 
ling the  usefulness  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture.  Aside  from  its  police  work 
—  pure  food  inspection,  agricultural  quar- 
antines, and  the  like  —  the  department 
has  until  now  concerned  itself  chiefly  with 
the  science  of  production  on  the  farm. 
But  in  the  business  of  farming,  as  in  any 
other  business,  production  is  only  one  ele- 
ment among  many.  Shipping  and  selling 
affect  farmers  as  they  do  other  producers. 
As  a  rule,  the  farmer  is  ignorant  of  both. 
The  department  intends  to  study  these 
subjects  itselt  and  then  to  get  the  informa- 
tion it  acquires  into  the  farmers'  hands. 
Besides  this  broad  plan,  which  becomes 
more  interesting  and  important  the  more 
it  is  studied,  Mr.  Houston  recommends  a 
piece  of  long  neglected  social  justice.  He 
calls  attention  to  the  forgotten  woman  on 
the  farm.  "On  many  farms  where  there 
is  always  money  enough  to  buy  the  latest 
agricultural  appliances  there  is  seldom  a 
surplus  to  provide  the  woman  in  her  pro- 
ductive work  with  power  machinery  that 
will  lighten  her  physical  labor,  or  running 
water  that  will  relieve  her  of  the  burden  of 
carrying  from  the  pump  all  water  that  is 
used  in  the  household." 

The  department  circularized  55,000 
farmers'  wives,  asking  them  to  discuss 
their  needs.  The  response  to  these  circu- 
lars was  large  and  pathetic. 

'The  overwork  of  farm  women  and  their 
fear  of  the  effect  of  overwork  on  their 
children  is  the  text  of  many  of  these 
letters.     .     .     .     Many    ask    the  depart- 
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ment  to  prove  to  the  men  that  their  work 
is  worth  something  in  dollars  and  cents. 
Still  others  express  a  realization  that  their 
own  lot  is  hopeless,  and  self-sacrificingly 
ask  that  better  things  in  the  way  of  educa- 
tion, cheaper  school  books,  improved 
schools,  lectures,  libraries,  and  museums 
be  provided  for  their  children/' 

The  rural  districts  need  a  new  standard 
of  living.  The  neglect  of  the  woman  in 
the  country  is  one  of  the  most  serious  indict- 
ments that  can  be  drawn  against  our 
civilization.  The  farmer's  wife  needs  com- 
fort, company,  and  convenience.  Bath 
rooms  are  more  important  than  automo- 
biles. Running  water  in  the  house  is 
better  than  cream  separators  and  sprayers. 

The  department  has  put  its  finger  on  a 
sore  spot  on  our  body  politic  which  has 
escaped  most  of  the  professional  better- 
ment workers.  It  is  a  sore  spot  that 
sadly  needs  attention. 

MR.    LANE    AND    ALASKA 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  widening 
his  department  into  a  department  of 
rural  economics.  The  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  wishes  to  enlarge  his  to  a  depart- 
ment of  development  and  promotion.  In 
his  recommendations  he  touches  one  con- 
troversial subject  after  another  —  the 
relation  of  the  Reclamation  Service  to  the 
settlers,  the  disposition  of  coal  lands, 
water-power  sites,  the  opening  of  Alaska. 
The  controversies  over  these  problems  cost 
Mr.  Pinchot  his  place  as  United  States 
Forester  and  drove  Mr.  Ballinger  out  of  the 
Cabinet.  The  forces  of  Conservation  and 
Spoliation  have  been  deadlocked  to  the 
great  detriment  of  legitimate  development. 
Mr.  Lane  outlines  a  definite  programme  for 
breaking  the  deadlock  and  resuming  the 
full  and  proper  use  of  our  natural  resources, 
and  where  development  will  not  come 
naturally  under  modern  conditions,  as  in 
Alaska,  he  proposes  to  force  it.  That  ter- 
ritory has  less  than  1,000  miles  of  wagon 
road  and  practically  no  railroads.  Rail- 
road building  in  Alaska  does  not  tempt 
capital.  It  might,  perhaps,  if  the  Govern- 
ment should  follow  the  old  practice  of 
making  land  grants  to  encourage  construc- 
tion. Mr.  Lane  believes  that,  better  than 
this,  would  be  the  building  of  a  govern- 


mental railroad  as  a  part  of  a  comprehen- 
sive scheme  of  opening  up  the  country. 
He  would  have  the  railroad  operated  in 
cooperation  with  the  other  governmental 
enterprises  in  the  territory  by  a  resident 
Industrial  Commission  appointed  by  the 
President.  At  present,  in  Alaska,  lands 
are  under  the  control  of  one  governmental 
department  in  Washington,  forests  of 
another,  roads  of  another,  fisheries  of  a 
fourth,  and  railroads  of  a  fifth.  The  care 
of  the  black  bear  is  the  duty  of  one  de- 
partment. The  care  of  the  brown  bear 
is  the  duty  of  another. 

The  Secretary  recommends  that  the 
Government  lease  the  coal  lands  and  the 
potash  and  phosphate  deposits  that  it 
holds  inside  the  United  States  proper,  and 
he  also  urges  the  President  and  Congress 
to  adopt  a  policy  that  will  turn  the  latent 
power  of  the  streams  on  the  public  domain 
into  usable  energy.  This  is  so  controver- 
sial a  subject  that  it  is  well  to  give  his 
recommendation  in  his  own  words: 

Private  power  companies  hold  the  most 
accessible  of  these  sites  under  rights  of  which 
they  can  never  be  deprived.  So  much  more 
compelling  the  reason  why  we  should  not  yield 
what  remain  unwisely.  The  temptation  to 
generously  grant  without  condition  that  which 
may  be  put  to  so  beneficent  a  use  must  be 
resisted  if  we  are  not  to  meet  a  spendthrift's 
fate.  At  the  same  time  there  must  surely  be  a 
rational  way  by  which  capital  may  be  brought 
into  this  public  service.  The  present  condition 
of  stagnation  does  no  one  good.  Within  a 
generation  I  believe  the  people  will  be  as  alive 
to  the  value  of  public  ownership  of  hydro- 
electric power  plants  as  they  are  to-day  to 
municipally-owned  water-works.  The  people 
not  being  prepared,  however,  to  proceed  to  put 
these  lands  to  their  highest  use,  I  am  not  in 
favor  of  keeping  them  from  being  utilized  by 
private  capital  in  the  public  interest.  Because 
we  do  not  know  what  is  best  to  be  done  is  not  a 
reason  either  for  doing  nothing  or  for  getting 
rid  of  the  trouble  as  soon  as  possible,  on  the  old 
"land-is-land"  policy. 

How  may  the  needed  advantage  be  gained 
for  the  present  and  the  needs  of  the  future  be 
cared  for?  This  is  the  immediate  problem. 
What  may  capital  reasonably  demand?  A 
fair  and  attractive  return  upon  its  investment 
yearly  and  the  full  return  of  its  capital.  And 
what  may  the  public  served  reasonably  require? 
Good  service  and  fair  rates.     Who  shall  make 
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these  rates?  Within  the  state  they  must  be 
subject  to  state  regulation;  between  the  states, 
Federal  authority  must  control.  What  return 
shall  the  Federal  Government  have  for  its 
lands?  My  answer  would  be,  no  return  what- 
soever, provided  the  plant  reverted  to  the 
Government  without  cost  at  the  end  of  50  or  60 
years,  or  so  much  of  the  plant  as  was  based  on 
the  land  itself  and  the  improvements  directly 
attached  thereto,  such  as  reservoirs,  dams, 
water  rights,  and  rights  of  way.  For  the  tan- 
gible property  of  the  plant,  such  as  the  distri- 
buting system  and  machinery,  the  Government 
might  well  agree  to  pay  an  appraised  price  so  as 
to  insure  its  being  maintained  and  extended 
during  the  later  years  of  the  life  of  the  franchise. 
The  right  to  buy  the  complete  plant  at  an  ap- 
praised figure  at  any  time  after  20  years  would 
be  a  further  protection  and  one  not  burden- 
some, while  for  better  service  it  would  seem 
advisable  that  all  plants  be  permitted,  in  fact 
encouraged,  to  physically  combine,  just  as  our 
railroads  are  required  to  couple  themselves  into 
through  routes;  but  they  should  not  be  allowed 
either  to  agree  as  to  rates  or  to  merge  their  capi- 
talization or  their  identity. 

Such  a  plan  as  is  here  suggested  should  be 
attractive  to  capital  wherever  there  is  bona  fide 
need  for  such  water-power  development,  for  it 
is  definite  in  its  terms  and  can  be  made  a  pre- 
cise basis  for  capitalization.  The  term  of  the 
franchise  would  be  long  enough  to  permit  of  the 
amortization  of  the  plant  upon  such  a  percent- 
age as  would  lay  no  heavy  burden  upon  each 
year's  earnings. 


Altogether  these  reports  show  a  Cabinet 
of  fresh  enthusiasms  and  constructive 
minds.  They  show  a  Cabinet  very  much 
interested  in  business,  in  our  foreign  trade, 
in  the  opening  of  Alaska,  in  the  working 
of  all  our  natural  resources,  in  a  study  of 
business  conditions  in  general  and  the 
business  of  farming  in  particular. 

Curiously  enough  for  a  Democratic 
Cabinet,  the  reports  recommend  rather 
wide  extension  of  the  Government's  ac- 
tivities. Mr.  Lane,  Mr.  Burleson,  and 
Mr.  Daniels  all  want  the  Government  to  go 
into  new  businesses.  Whatever  one  may 
think  of  the  advisability  of  the  different 
projects,  each  judged  upon  its  own  merits, 
there  is  a  very  valid  objection  to  the  wide 
tendency  of  extension  of  the  Government's 
business  activities.  The  employees  of 
governmental  business  will  organize  and 
they  will  make  their  demands  for  wages  and 
pensions  through  Congress.  As  long  as 
the  Government's  employees  are  a  very 
small  minority  of  the  voting  population 
the  pressure  on  Congress  will  be  as  it  is 
now.  When  the  union  of  governmental 
workers  becomes  stronger  it  will  exert 
pressure  on  Congress  as  the  old  soldiers  do 
now.  When  they  become  more  numerous 
they  will  become  a  positive  menace  to  the 
Government,  as  they  are  now  in  France. 
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A  MAN  who  wrote  to  the 
World's  Work  a  few  weeks 
ago  began  his  letter  by  saying 
that  he  was  one  of  those  folk 
whom  he  had  noticed  a  good 
many  of  the  newspapers  liked  to  refer  to  as 
"Yankee  farmers." 

He  was  one  among  a  great  many  un- 
happy New  Englanders  who  own  New 
York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  Railroad 
stock.  His  purchases  of  the  shares  had 
been  made  at  different  times  during  the 
last  few  years  at  various  prices  which 
brought  the  average  cost  of  his  holdings  to 
about  $160  a  share.  For  the  first  small 
lot  purchased,  he  had  paid  as  much  as 
$200  a  share;  for  the  last,  about  $125. 


His  purpose  in  buying  the  stock  had 
been  to  accumulate  a  fund  to  be  used  later 
on  in  sending  a  son  to  Dartmouth  College, 
and  a  daughter  to  Wellesley.  Both  would 
be  ready  to  enter  in  the  fall  of  19 14,  but 
in  the  light  of  what  had  lately  happened 
to  his  investment  it  seemed  likely  that  he 
would  have  to  disappoint  them  by  asking 
them  to  wait  for  a  year  at  least. 

Then  he  went  on  to  tell  how  he  and 
many  other  thrifty  New  Englanders  — 
men  of  his  own  acquaintance  —  in  blissful 
ignorance  of  fundamental  investment  prin- 
ciples, had  come  to  regard  New  Haven 
stock  as  possessing  qualities  that  compared 
favorably  even  with  governmental  bonds; 
how  it  had  been  customary  for  them  with. 
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out  regard  to  the  market  price  of  the  stock,  sode  that  emphasizes  more  strongly  the 

to  invest  in  it  regularly,  whenever  surplus  fact    that    disappointment,    trouble,    and 

funds  became  available;  and  with  what  loss  are  practically  certain  to  follow  neg- 

a  feeling  of  security  they  had  been  in  the  lect  to  learn  and.  to  observe  persistently 

habit  of  putting  the  stock  away  in  their  the    fixed,    elementary    principles    which 

strong  boxes,  with  scarcely  a  thought  about  govern  the  science  of  investment. 

it  until  the  time  came  again  for  adding  a  Of    these    principles,    the    one    that    is 

few  more  shares  to  their  investments!  likely  to  be  regarded  most  carelessly  by 

He  and  his  friends,  the  writer  of  the  the  average  investor  is  that  which  fixes 
letter  said,  had,  of  course,  begun  to  worry  the  distinction  between  a  share  of  stock 
a  little  when  the  newspapers  began,  two  and  a  bond.  It  was  neglect  of  that  prin- 
years  or  more  ago,  to  print  unpleasant  ciple  which  aggravated  the  misfortunes  of 
things  about  the  New  Haven  and  its  man-  so  many  investors  in  New  Haven  stock, 
agement,  but  they  did  not  become  fully  Upon  most  of  them  the  blow  of  suspended 
alive  to  the  seriousness  of  the  situation  dividends  and  sudden  depreciation  in  mar- 
until  they  were  confronted  last  June  with  ket  value  would  undoubtedly  have  fallen 
the  announcement  of  a  reduction  to  6  per  much  less  heavily  had  they  been  fully 
cent,  in  the  dividend  rate,  which  from  1873  aware  that,  in  buying  the  shares  of  the 
to  1893  had  been  10  per  cent,  yearly  and,  company's  capital  stock,  they  were  merely 
since  1895,  8  per  cent,  yearly.  And  now  taking  a  partnership  interest  in  an  enter- 
that  the  dividends  had  been  cut  off  entirely,  prise  which,  though  one  of  the  most  stable, 
causing  the  price  of  the  stock  to  fall  below  is  nevertheless  exposed  to  most  of  the  un- 
$70  a  share,  he  and  his  friends  were  certainties  of  all  business  fortune, 
"struck  all  of  a  heap."  These  unhappy  investors  may  now  judge 

The  letter  closed  with  these  significant  for  themselves  how  much  richer  they  would 

remarks:  be,  not  only  in  money  but  in  peace  of  mind, 

"  If  anyone  had  even  vaguely  hinted  to  had  they  put  their  savings  into  the  bonds 
us  a  few  years  ago  that,  in  buying  New  of  their  favorite  corporation.  That  would 
Haven  stock,  we  were  speculating  with  our  have  meant  making  themselves  its  credi- 
money,  we  should  doubtless  have  been  tors,  immune  from  loss  of  income  in  the 
quick  to  show  our  indignation.  Yet  we  face  of  perhaps  even  greater  adversity 
realize  now  that  we  have  all  along  been  than  that  which  now  besets  the  road,  and 
doing  that  very  thing,  unconsciously,  confronted  with  a  far  less  disturbing  de- 
We  know  now  what  we  should  have  known  cline  in  their  investments.  And  there 
from  the  very  beginning:  that  when  a  man  would  have  been  no  occasion  for  any  of 
buys  stocks,  no  matter  how  good  their  them  to  accuse  themselves,  as  the  "farm- 
records  may  be,  he  is  putting  his  money  er"  of  the  story,  of  having  speculated 
into  something  which  he  cannot  afford  to  unconsciously  with  their  savings, 
forget."  They   may,    likewise,   judge   for   them- 

The  experience  of  this  Yankee  farmer  selves  how  much  more  comfortable  they 
and  his  friends  could  be  matched  by  hun-  would  b£,  had  they  been  careful  to  observe 
dreds,  if  not  thousands,  of  investors  scat-  that  other  of  the  "first  principles"  which 
tered  all  over  the  New  England  States,  calls  invariably  for  diversification.  This 
where  the  bulk  of  the  New  Haven's  stock  principle,  even  in  one  of  its  narrowest 
is  held.  Indeed,  it  is  more  than  matched,  applications,  as  in  the  division  of  invest- 
apparently,  so  far  as  resulting  hardship  and  ment  funds  between  the  bonds  and  the 
dismay  are  concerned,  by  several  other  stock  of  the  same  company,  might  easily 
investors  who  have  written  to  this  maga-  have  insured  the  prospective  students  at 
zine  seeking  reassurance  about  the  New  Dartmouth  and  Wellesley  against  their 
Haven's  future.  impending  disappointment. 

This  particular  investor's  story  is  told  At  the  time  this  article  is  written,   a 

here  on  account  of  the  apt  way  in  which  he  fairly  large  percentage  of  the  letters  that 

draws  the  lessons  from  his  experience.     It  are  coming  to  the  desk  of   the    financial 

would    be   difficult  to  recall  another  epi-  editor  are  from  people  whose  attention  has 
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been  attracted  to  the  stock  market  appar- 
ently by  repeated  comparisons  in  the  pub- 
lic prints  between  prevailing  average 
prices  and  those  of  a  year  ago.  Such 
comparisons  more  or  less  naturally  suggest 
the  question  whether  a  good  many  of  the 
so-called  standard  stocks  are  not  selling 
at  rather  unusually  favorable  prices. 

That  question  is  extremely  complicated, 
and  it  is  difficult  to  answer.     No  attempt 


will  be  made  to  answer  it  here.  It  is 
mentioned  merely  because  the  frequency 
with  which  it  is  being  asked  seems  to  make 
it  worth  while  to  repeat  that  there  is 
no  proper  time  for  people  to  put  money 
in  stocks  who  have  not  learned  the  les- 
sons taught  by  the  New  England  farmer's 
experience  —  that  there  is  an  element  of 
speculation  in  all  stocks  and  that  to  diver- 
sify one's  investment  is  to  reduce  its  hazard. 


MORE  ABOUT  THE  FIRST  THOUSAND 

DOLLARS 


IN  THE  World's  Work  for  December, 
Mr.  James  B.  Forgan,  president  of  the 
First  National  Bank  of  Chicago,  out- 
lined a  method  of  investment  for  a 
young  man's  first  thousand  dollars  of 
savings.  Briefly,  his  advice  was:  if  you 
are  in  active  business,  add  the  money  to 
your  working  capital;  if  you  are  on  a  sal- 
ary, buy  a  first-class  bond,  or  other  good 
security,  borrow  as  much  as  you  feel  you 
can  save  next  year  (using  the  bond  as 
collateral),  invest  the  loan  in  another  good 
bond,  and  repay  the  loan  in  monthly  in- 
stalments that  fall  due  on  pay  day. 

This  plan  of  investment  has  been  com- 
mented on  in  a  very  interesting  way  by 
several  investment  bankers  of  long  exper- 
ience. One  of  them,  Mr.  John  Harsen 
Rhoades,  who  is  also  a  trustee  of  a  large 
savings  bank  in  New  York  City,  gives  his 
views  in  the  following  letter: 

"What  should  the  average  young  man 
whose  business  or  salary  promises  well  for 
the  future  do  with  the  first  $1,000  he  saves 
out  of  his  earnings? 

'The  answer  is  simple.  If  he  has  not 
already  put  aside  a  reserve  fund,  he  should 
continue  to  do  that  which  he  did  in  gather- 
ing this  tidy  little  sum  together  — he 
should  save  it.  No  man  should  assume 
the  risks  of  investment  until  he  has  gath- 
ered together  and  laid  aside  in  a  savings 
bank  at  least  $3,000  to  guard  against  the 
risks  of  business  and  to  constitute  his  re- 
serve fund  for  a  rainy  day. 


"  Twenty  or  more  years'  experience  as  an 
investment  banker  has  proved  to  me  the 
risks  assumed  in  investment.     The  most 
conservative     banker     sometimes    makes 
mistakes.     The  last  few  years  have  shown 
that  even  the  gilt-edged  security  is  sus- 
ceptible to  depreciation  in  market  value. 
A  case  in  point  has  been  the  experience  of 
those  postal  savings  depositors  of  England, 
who,    encouraged    by    the    Government, 
withdrew  their  savings  to  invest  in  British 
consols.     Can  any  one  deny  the  mistake 
in  the  face  of  what  has  happened  in  the 
market  value  of  the  British  consol? 

"There  are  many  persons  who  would  be 
better  off  by  keeping  their  funds  in  various 
savings  banks  than  by  investing  at  all.  On 
the  other  hand,  there  are  men,  and  even 
women,  who  can  well  afford  to  put  their 
excess  savings  in  business  or  seek  some 
form  of  investment  with  fair  promise  of 
safety.  Much  depends  upon  the  individ- 
ual and  the  banker  into  whose  hands  he 
falls.  But  it  has  always  seemed  to  me  that 
few  realize  just  what  the  savings  deposit 
means  and  how  the  principal  is  kept  intact. 
It  is  like  putting  one's  money  in  a  safe  de- 
posit and  receiving  a  return  upon  it." 

Mr.  Frank  West  Rollins,  of  Boston,  one 
of  the  vice-presidents  of  the  Investment 
Bankers'  Association  of  America,  writes: 

"  I  agree  entirely  with  Mr.  Forgan  that 
if  the  young  man  is  in  business,  his  first 
thousand   dollars   should    remain   in    the 
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business,  although  I  think  there  comes  a 
time  even  to  a  business  man  when  he 
should  have  a  certain  reserve  fund  in 
bonds. 

"  If  he  holds  a  salaried  position  and  is 
earning  more  than  enough  to  support 
him,  'he  should  invest  his  first  thousand 
dollars  in  a  first-class  bond  or  similar 
security.' 

"  I  hardly  think  it  would  be  advisable 
for  him  to  take  this  bond  and  borrow  upon 
it  in  order  to  buy  another  bond  the  second 
year.  He  might  be  ill  and  his  ordinary 
income  not  sufficient  to  pay  for  his  expenses 
and  medical  attendance.  I  would  suggest 
that  the  earnings  of  the  second  year  be 
applied  like  the  earnings  of  the  first  year 
to  buying  another  bond.  Then  at  the 
beginning  of  the  third  year  he  might  use 
his  first  bond  as  collateral  for  a  loan,  in 
the  way  suggested  by  Mr.  Forgan.  He 
would  by  this  time  have  accumulated  a 
sufficient  fund  to  carry  him  over  in  case  of 
illness.  In  other  words,  he  would  have 
one  loose  bond  which  he  could  sell  or  use 
as  collateral  should  occasion  require. 

"Otherwise,  Mr.  Forgan's  scheme  seems 
to  me  to  be  a  sound  one.  Carried  on 
through  a  period  of  years,  it  would  result 
in  the  young  man's  accumulating  a  hand- 
some fund  in  sound  securities,  providing 
he  goes  to  a  reliable  bond  house  or  banker 
for  his  advice,  and  does  not  buy  dangerous 
stock  or  make  speculative  investments." 

And  the  following  is  from  Mr.  William 
R.  Compton,  of  St.  Louis,  also  a  vice- 
president  of  the  Investment  Bankers' 
Association: 

"No  fixed  rule  should  be  made  as  to  how 
a  young  man  should  use  his  first  thousand 
dollars.  The  principal  thing  is  to  get  it, 
and  it  usually  comes  through  self  denial 
and  the  systematic  laying  aside  of  pennies, 
dimes,  dollars,  and,  later  on,  larger 
amounts.  Too  many  boys  think  it  isn't 
worth  while  to  save  a  dime.  Every  young 
man  needs  a  bank  account  —  to  be  added 
to,  rather  than  taken  from. 

"When  he  can  spare  $500  and  have  some 
left,  he  might  buy  a  bond  and  he  had  better 
buy  one  of  the  highest  character  so  as  to 
train  his  mind  to  conservative  investments. 


I  do  not  advise  him  to  pledge  his  first  in- 
vestment in  order  to  buy  another.  He 
had  better  buy  $100  bonds  and  trade  them 
later  for  larger  denominations  if  he  is 
short  of  storage  space.  Debt  isn't  always 
the  best  means  of  saving  money.  Troub- 
les come  to  some,  perhaps  many.  Sick- 
ness, early  marriage  with  its  increasing  ex- 
penses —  such  circumstances  sometimes 
alter  conditions. 

"The  farmer's  boy  might  buy  a  small 
farm,  paying  down  his  first  thousand  dol- 
lars and  agreeing  to  raise  the  balance  by 
the  'sweat  of  his  brow.'  The  city  boy 
might  buy  a  small  home,  borrowing  the 
difference  over  his  first  thousand  dollars 
and  raising  the  balance  in  a  similar  man- 
ner. I  have  known  boys  to  launch  in  a 
business  of  their  own  on  a  thousand  dol- 
lars capital  and  succeed.  Different  rules 
must  apply  to  different  individuals. 

"I  sell  bonds  but  I  recognize  that  there 
are  other  legitimate  uses  for  money.  The 
best  suggestion  that  ever  came  to  me  in  a 
monetary  way  was  from  an  old  friend  who 
said:  'It's  not  what  you  make,  Bill,  but 
what  you  save.'  The  saving  habit  is 
neglected  by  young  Americans,  also  by 
their  parents  and  instructors.  My  first 
bank  account  was  $3.20,  at  the  age  of  nine. 
I  have  saved  ever  since.  I  would  be  just 
as  unhappy  in  not  saving  money  every 
month  as  I  would  be  in  losing  my  chance 
for  three  meals  a  day.  In  fact,  I  should 
eat  only  two  meals  a  day  if  it  came  to 
that  deprivation  to  save  money. 

"If  it  goes  to  buying  bonds,  buy  unlisted 
securities  —  bonds  dealt  in  by  high-class 
houses.  There  are  many  of  them  who  will 
give  sober  and  intelligent  advice.  Keep 
away  from  the  'market'  —  the  daily 
quotation  securities.  Bonds  should  be 
bought  by  young  men  for  investment  with 
no  thought  of  the  ups  and  downs  of  a 
market.  The  tape  of  the  Stock  Exchange 
lures  many  to  speculative  ideas.  You 
can  make  a  fortune  without  plunging,  by 
savings  and  compound  interest.  If  you 
do  not  believe  it,  figure  out  an  average 
saving  of  §20  a  month,  compound  interest 
at  5  per  cent,  for  twenty-five  years.  You 
could  own  an  automobile  —  a  summer 
home,  too  —  with  the  result;  and  perhaps 
a  yacht." 


THE    TRIUMPH    OF    "TAME"    RUBBER 

HOW     THE     PLANTATIONS     OF     CULTIVATED     RUBBER    TREES     HAVE     MOVED     THE 

CENTRE    OF     PRODUCTION      FROM      BRAZIL     TO    THE    MALAY     STATES  —  A 

DRAMA     OF      INDUSTRIAL     FAMINE      AND     THE      RESCUE     OF      AN 

INDISPENSABLE    ELEMENT    OF    MODERN    LIFE 

BY 

HENRY   C.   PEARSON 

EDITOR  OF  "  THE  INDIA  RUBBER  WORLD" 

UNLESS  one  knows  the  Torrid  important  has  this  part  of  the  rubber  in- 
Zone,  he  would  not  even  guess  dustry  become  that  since  1880  the  United 
the  extent  of  the  tropical  States  has  used  two  pounds  of  reclaimed 
farms  and  the  magnitude  of  rubber  to  one  of  crude.  And  the  resultant 
their  production.  That  cof-  product  was  not  only  cheaper  but  better 
fee,  tea,  cacao,  sugar,  bananas,  come  from  in  the  majority  of  cases  than  if  the  re- 
extensive  and  well  ordered  farms  in  the  hot-  claimed  stock  had  been  omitted, 
countries  is  common  knowledge,  but  that  Thus,  with  a  known  supply  of  crude  rub- 
great  orchards  of  tropical  trees,  scientifi-  ber  arriving  each  year  in  slightly  increasing 
cally  planted,  cared  for,  and  harvested,  quantities,  and  that  same  rubber  coming 
are  a  noteworthy  element  in  tropical  hus-  back  into  the  trade  as  fast  as  shoes  or  hose 
bandry  is  only  vaguely  appreciated.  Yet  or  other  goods  wore  out,  the  equilibrium 
in  191 2  the  Para  rubber  that  was  shipped  was  maintained,  the  pinch  of  famine  was 
from  such  plantations  exceeded  in  volume  not  felt,  and  the  price  did  not  go  too  high, 
the  whole  product  of  wild  Para  rubber  from  Suddenly,  however,  came  the  automobile 
the  valley  of  the  Amazon  and  from  the  with  its  demands  for  tires.  Before  the 
great  forests  of  Bolivia  and  Peru.  rubber  trade  realized  it,  hundreds  of  tons 
With  the  echoes  of  the  rubber  famine  of  fine  Para  rubber  were  locked  up  in  tires, 
still  in  our  ears,  with  the  memory  of  the  It  would,  to  be  sure,  come  back  in  time 
time,  only  three  short  years  ago,  when  through  the  reclaimers,  but  present  orders 
Para  rubber  sold  for  $3  a  pound,  with  the  could  not  wait  for  that.  Rubber  must  be 
clamor  of  the  industrial  world  for  sub-  had  at  any  price.  So  the  whole  trade 
stitutes,  synthetic  rubber  —  anything  —  reached  out  for  forward  sales  and  the 
still  sounding,  Nature  and  man  came  to  the  price  naturally  mounted,  until  it  touched 
rescue  with  extraordinary  promptness,  $3  a  pound.  Several  rubber  planta- 
and  famine,  fear,  and  clamor  passed  into  tions  in  Ceylon  and  the  Malay  States 
history.  Actually  there  had  been  a  short-  were  producing  at  this  time  and  their 
age  of  crude  rubber  for  twenty  years  before  dividends  were  so  big  that  England  went 
the  so-called  rubber  famine.  It  was  not  wild.  Company  after  company  was 
acute  and  it  is  doubtful  if  even  the  rubber  floated.  Almost  any  sort  of  rubber  land 
manufacturers  realized  its  presence.  To  came  into  the  market.  Day  after  day 
offset  it  they  employed  a  great  variety  of  Mincing  Lane  was  the  centre  of  a  seething 
plastics  made  of  oxidized  oils,  asphalts,  mass  of  eager  investors  who  fought  for  a 
resins,  waxes,  besides  scores  of  exceedingly  chance  to  buy  shares.  Despite  the  frenzy, 
low  grade  rubbers.  The  most  important  comparatively  few  wildcat  schemes  were 
"assistant,"  however,  was  reclaimed  rub-  foisted  on  the  public.  Of  course,  the  price 
ber.  This  is  worn-out  vulcanized  rubber,  of  rubber  dropped  again,  for  plantations  in- 
defiberized,  cleansed,  and  returned,  appro x-  creased  in  number  and  product  and  the 
imately,   to  its   original  crude  state.     So  great  quantity  of  fine  rubber  that  had  been 
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temporarily  locked  up  in  tires  came  in 
from  the  reclaimers. 

Crude  rubber,  as  it  comes  from  forest  or 
plantation,  is  a  curious  elastic  resin  of  little 
commercial  use.  Mixed  with  sulphur  and 
vulcanized  (baked)  it  becomes  an  elastic, 
resilient  semi-metal.  Thus  changed,  no  art, 
craft,  nor  profession  but  finds  it  necessary. 

Great  factories  produce  their  rubber 
goods  by  the  trainload.  They  divide 
themselves  into  a  dozen  separate  indus- 
tries, such  as  tires,  shoes,  clothing,  sur- 
geons' sundries,  insulated  wire,  hard  rub- 
ber, mechanical  goods,  cements,  and  some 
of  lesser  importance.  Each  has  its  own 
formulae,  processes,  and  product.  The 
value  of  the  total  American  business  in 
rubber  is  $225,000,000  a  year.  The  total 
rubber  business  of  the  world  amounts  to 
$450,000,000  a  year. 

To  come  back  to  rubber  planting.  Of 
the  hundreds  of  rubber-producing  trees 
and  vines,  six  have  been  definitely  exploited 
in  plantations,  all  with  some  success.  Bo- 
tanically  they  are  the  Hevea  Braziliensis, 
Castilloa  Elastica,  Ficus  Elastica,  Mani- 
hot  Glaziovii,  Funtumia  Elastica,  and  the 
Sapium  Jenmani.  The  African  vines  of 
the  Landolphia  type  have  also  been  cul- 
tivated to  a  degree.  All  are  good  pro- 
ducers, but  the  Hevea  —  the  Para  rubber 
tree  —  produces  much  more  abundantly 
and  it  is  that  tree  therefore  that  has  made 
the  industry  of  rubber  planting  such  an 
astounding  success. 

ENGLISH    PIONEER    PLANTERS 

It  is  to  the  English  that  the  world  should 
render  thanks  for  the  triumph  of  success- 
ful rubber  planting.  The  British  Im- 
perial Department  of  Agriculture,  with  its 
Royal  Botanic  Gardens  at  Peradeniya  and 
Heneratgoda,  Ceylon,  and  at  Singapore, 
assisted  by  Kew  Gardens,  had  for  twenty, 
even  thirty,  years  been  propagating  and 
testing  rubber  trees,  but  with  only  moder- 
ate success. 

Finally  Sir  Clements  Markham,  of  the  In- 
dia Office,  sent  Mr.  H.  A. Wickham  to  Brazil. 
After  suffering  many  discouragements  he 
collected  70,000  nuts,  smuggled  them  out 
of  the  Amazon,  and  got  them  safely  to 
London.  They  were  sprouted  at  Kew 
and    sent    to   Ceylon.       Then   when    the 


trees  were  mature  their  nuts  were  distrib- 
uted to  planters  in  various  English  tropi- 
cal possessions.  Even  with  a  fine  orchard 
of  mature  Hevea  trees  in  Heneratgoda,  it 
was  a  long  time  before  the  wonderful 
possibilities  of  this  tree  were  discovered. 

America  sent  millions  of  dollars  into 
tropical  Mexico,  some  to  Nicaragua,  Costa 
Rica,  and  Panama,  and  planted  more  than 
100,000  acres  with  Castilloa.  The  tree 
was  indigenous,  the  rubber  almost  as  good 
as  Para,  and  the  first  tappings  gave  rubber 
milk  in  abundance. 

British  Guiana  planted  its  indigenous 
tree,  the  Sapium  Jenmani.  Its  first  tap- 
pings resulted  in  an  abundant  flow  of 
rubber  milk  and  the  rubber  sold  for  almost 
as  much  as  Para. 

Malaysia  and  Java  had  faith  in  the  giant 
Ficus  Elastica,  also  a  native,  and  its 
copious  yield  on  first  tappings  with  a  good 
price  for  the  rubber  seemed  to  assure  the 
wisdom  of  their  choice. 

The  Americans  in  Hawaii,  the  Germans 
in  East  Africa,  and  the  tea  planters  of 
Ceylon  settled  upon  the  Manihot  Glaz- 
iovii, and  had  a  fair  measure  of  success. 

THE    PROLIFIC    HEVEA 

All  these  sorts  would  have  won  out 
had  not  the  Hevea  developed  a  quality, 
unsuspected  for  a  long  time,  that  the 
others  lacked.  The  first  inkling  of  this 
difference  came  from  Dr.  J.  C.  Willis,  late 
Curator  of  the  Royal  Botanic  Gardens, 
Ceylon,  and  Prof.  H.  N.  Ridley,  of  Singa- 
pore, in  the  theory  of  "wound  response.'' 
Rubber  trees  had  been  tapped  perhaps  once 
in  two  or  three  months  and  that  was  sup- 
posed to  be  all  they  would  stand.  It 
now  developed  that  the  Hevea  could  be 
tapped  daily  and  that  the  flow  of  milk 
increased.  Thus  a  four  or  five  year  old 
Hevea  tree  produced  a  pound  or  more  of 
rubber  a  year,  and  some  of  the  old  trees 
gave  nearly  a  hundred  pounds.  The  other 
kinds  of  rubber  trees  gave  abundantly  for 
two  or  three  tappings  and  then  ceased  to 
produce  for  months.  The  value  of  this 
discovery  was  not  appreciated  for  a  long 
time.  In  the  meantime,  millions  of 
seeds  and  plants  were  being  sent  from  the 
Botanic  Gardens  in  Ceylon  and  Singapore 
to   Liberia,    Nigeria,     Uganda,    and    the 
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WHERE   THE    WILD    RUBBER   GROWS 

THE  SPECIES  NAMED  ON  THE  MAP  ARE  NATIVE  TO  THE  REGIONS  IN  WHICH  THEY  APPEAR.  THE 
FINEST  RUBBER  IS  OBTAINED  FROM  THE  HEVEA  TREE,  AND  THE  CENTRE  OF  THE  TRADE  IN  IT  IS 
AT    PARA,    BRAZIL 


Seychelles;  to  Burma,  Assam,  Southern 
India,  Java,  Sumatra,  Borneo,  New 
Guinea,  Christmas  Island,  Northern  Aus- 
tralia, Fiji,  Samoa,  Cochin  China,  and 
Siam,  as  well  as  to  the  Guianas,  the  West 
Indies,  and  Honduras. 

In  1905,  40,000  acres  of  Hevea  were  in 
cultivation  in  Ceylon.  In  the  Malay 
States  there  were  38,000  acres.  This  was 
the  beginning  of    the    boom.     The    only 


Americans  that  took  instant  advantage  of 
it  were  the  Waterhouse  Brothers  in  Hawaii, 
who  installed  two  large  plantations  in 
the  Malay  States. 

Since  then,  plantation  rubber  has  won 
out.  Since  1905,  the  number  of  estates  and 
the  yearly  product  have  rapidly  increased. 
Ceylon  shipped  150,000  pounds  of  plan- 
tation rubber  in  1905  and  11,000,000 
pounds   in    1912.     In   the   Straits  Settle- 
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THE    PLANTATIONS   THAT   HAVE    CONQUERED    WILD    RUBBER 

ABOUT  \\  MILLION  ACRES  OF  RUBBER  TREES  ARE  CULTIVATED  IN  REGIONS  INDICATED  BY  THE 
SHADED  AREAS  ON  THIS  MAP.  THE  PRODUCT  OF  CULTIVATED  RUBBER  IN  THE  FEDERATED  MALAY 
STATES,  FOR  EXAMPLE,  INCREASED  FROM  NOTHING  IN  I9O5  TO  MORE  THAN  42  MILLION  POUNDS  IN 
1912.  MORE  CRUDE  RUBBER  IS  NOW  OBTAINED  FROM  PLANTATIONS  THAN  FROM  ALL  THE  WILD  RUBBER 
SOURCES    IN    THE    WORLD 
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ments  the  product  rose  from  nothing  in  jected  the  greatest.     Its  location  is  Suma- 

1905  to  42,462,401   pounds  in   191 2.     Be-  tra  and  the  initial   planting   was    20,000 

cause  of  the    cheap    labor  —  Tamil    and  acres,  a  gigantic  task  with  coolie  labor  and 

Malay  coolies  —  and  the  wonderfully  effi-  climatic  handicaps. 

cient  business  organization  of  these  plan-  The  areas  of  planted   Hevea  which  at 

tations,  the  cost  of  the  rubber  is  in  some  present  centre  largely  in  the  Middle  East 

instances  as  little  as  18  cents  a  pound,  and  are  about  as  follows: 

rarely    more   than    30  cents.     It    will    at  acres 

once  be  evident  that  with  rubber  at  $2.50      Federated  Malay  States 700,000 

to  $3  a  pound  it  was  easy  to  make  a  fair     Ceylon 250,000 

profit.     With  the  payment  of  the  first  big      Southern  India 60,000 

dividends  the  British  public  was  interested.      i* urma ^0,000 

One  company,  for  example,  handed  back     iava' ,'  "  200,000 

•4.        ;     1  u   m  a-   -a     a  1     •         Sumatra 230,000 

to    its    stockholders    dividends    equal    in      Cochin  China 30,000 

amount  to  their  actual  investment,  and  it      British  North  Borneo,  etc 60,000 

did  this  for  four  years  running.      Others,      Elsewhere 60,000 

as  they  came  into  bearing,  did  just  as  well.  

All  paid  big  dividends.     At  the  time  of  the  1,620,000 

"rubber   famine"    the    English    investors  Rubber  trees  are  planted,  some  200  to  the 

went  wild.     New  companies  were  formed  acre,  some    150,  and  some   120,   but  it  is 

over  night  and  the  stock  many  times  over-  safe  to  say  that  in  the  Hevea  plantations 

subscribed.  of  the  world  to-day  there  are  200,000,000 

The  nominal  capital  of  British  rubber  trees.     If  they  were  placed  side  by  side 

planting    companies     in     1912     rose     to  there  would  be  enough  to  girdle  the  earth 

$450,000,000.     Of  course,  the  profits  with  and  provide  a  garter  for  the  moon, 
"dollar   rubber"    are   not   so   large   as   if 

rubberwereat  the  $3  mark.     And  equally,  THE  FUTURE  OF  Rubber 

of   course,    investors  grumble.     But   they  As  to  the  future,  if  the  ratio  of  increase 

still  get  a  fat  profit  and  new  plantings  are  in  production  and   planting  remains  the 

constantly  going  on.     Take  a  typical  case  same,  the  production  of  plantation  rubber 

at    the    present    time.     A    Ceylon    estate  in    the    next    five    years    should    reach 

came  into  bearing  at  its  sixth  year  (a  bit  500,000,000    pounds.     Such    an     output 

late)  with  a  product  of  100  pounds  to  the  would  probably  mean  a  drop  in  price  to  at 

acre.     The  next  year   150  pounds  to  the  least    50  cents  a   pound.     It  would   also 

acre  was  collected,  and  the  next  year  250  mean  a  wonderful  expansion  of  the  rubber 

pounds.     Last  year  the  product  was  500  manufacturing  industry  in  new  and  un- 

pounds  to  the  acre.     The  cost  of  collect-  guessed  lines  as  well  as  in  the  old.     But 

ing  and  laying  down  in  Colombo  was  20  will  Nature  allow  such  areas  of  one  growth 

cents  a  pound.     The  rubber  sold  at  a  profit  to  supplant  all  others?     Will  not  rubber 

of  79  cents  a  pound.  have  its  boll  weevil,  its  scale,  its  bud  rot? 

Planting  to-day  is  not  wholly  English,  The    planters    have   from    the    beginning 

however;    German,    French,    Dutch,    and  fought    white    ants,    canker,    caterpillars; 

Belgian  capital  are  all  represented,  both  and    the    entomologists    and    mycologists 

in  their  own  and  in  the  British  possessions,  of  the  world  are  on  the  alert  to  defend  these 

And  scores  of  small  plantations  are  owned  new  plantations.      Will  it  not  happen  that 

by  the  thrifty  Chinese  in  the  Malay  States,  these  closely  planted  areas  will  suffer  and 

Indeed,  almost  the  first  big  rubber  estate  perhaps  be  wiped  out  as  coffee  was  wiped 

to  come  into  bearing  was  financed  by  a  out  of  Ceylon?     And  will  it  therefore  not 

wealthy  Chinaman.  come  about  that  a  wider  distribution  of 

Of  the  great  Hevea  plantations  in  the  planted    areas    will    be    necessary  —  one 

Middle  East,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  that  will  include  tropical  Central  and  South 

in   1910  a  syndicate  of  Americans,  headed  America,  Africa,  and  our  own  Philippines, 

by  Colonel  Samuel  P.  Colt,  president   of  and  thus  assure  the  permanence  of  this 

the  United  States  Rubber  Company,  pro-  most  valuable  product? 


JOHN  PURROY  MITCHEL 

THE  SON  OF  A  FIGHTING  FAMILY  —  A  GOOD  TWO-HANDED  BOXER  —  A  SKILFUL 

POLITICIAN  —  HIS  PREPARATION  FOR  THE  MAYORALTY  —  HOW  HE 

WILL  CONDUCT  THE  OFFICE 

BY 

DUDLEY  FIELD  MALONE 

JOHN    PURROY    MITCHEL    is    a  one  morning  with  the  grave  and  serious 

fighter     for     principles    and     civic  accusation  that  he  was  very  young.     He 

accomplishment,    not     for    himself  is.     He  is   thirty-four  years  of  age,   but 

or    personal    ambition.         But     he  those  who  may  be  fearful  of  his  youth 

has  a  keen  sense   of    strategy   and  should  console  themselves  with  the  reflec- 

an   appreciation   of    the  fitness    of  tion  that  he  will  grow  older  with  every 

things.       Even  though   he    is    of    Celtic  passing  day.     Mr.  Mitchel  pleaded  guilty 

origin,  he  does  not  fight  for  the  sake  of  to  the  impeachment  of  his  opponents,  and 

fighting.     I    have  known  him   nearly  all  then  the  people  of  New  York  stood  up  and 

my  life  and  I  know  that  he  waits  until  the  elected  him  mayor  by  one  hundred  and 

issue  has  been  drawn  and  all  hope  of  hon-  twenty-one     thousand      majority.     John 

orable  compromise  abandoned;  and  then  Mitchel  has  the  vigor,  the  nervous  energy, 

he  fights  for  what  he  believes  to  be  the  right,  the  practical  idealism,  and  the  decision  of 

The  tradition  of  righteous   warfare    is  a    young    man.     Thomas    Jefferson    and 

in   his   blood.     His   paternal   grandfather  Alexander  Hamilton  were  both  very  much 

was  exiled  because  of  his  efforts  for  Irish  younger  than  the  mayor-elect  of  New  York 

nationality.     One  of  his  uncles,  John,  was  when   they  were  conceiving  and  putting 

killed  while  in  command  of  Fort  Sumter,  into   statute  form   constructive  measures 

Another  uncle,  William,  was  slain  on  the  which    have    inured    to    the    permanent 

field  of  Gettysburg  in   Pickett's  famous  character  of  our  effective  republican  in- 

charge,  and  his  father  served  throughout  stitutions. 

the  Civil  War  in  the  Confederate  Army  It   is   a   great   honor  to   be   mayor  of 

and  was  a  commissioned  captain  on  the  America's  greatest  city  of  six  million  people, 

staff  of  Gen.  John  B.  Gordon.     So  John  but  John  Mitchel  has  not  taken  the  victory 

Purroy  Mitchel  never  needed  any  lessons  as  personal.     Of  course,  he  is  happy  at 

in  the  art  of  defensive  or  offensive  warfare,  the  outcome   of  the   contest;   but   he   is 

As  a  young  man  at  Fordham  and  Colum-  happy,  not  because  he  was  elected  mayor, 

bia  universities  he  was  always  a  good  two-  but  because  the  ideas  for  which  he  fought 

handed   boxer.     As  a   leader  of  political  have  triumphed. 

thought  and  civic  administration  he  can  You  have  only  to  be  crooked  once  to 

still  aggressively  carry  the  battle  to  his  get  on   Mr.   Mitchefs  liability  list.     But 

opponent,  and  he  has  a  very  perfect  sense  if  in  fact,  as  well  as  profession,  you  have 

of  direction.     He  picks  out  the  one  object  dedicated  yourself  to  the  public  service, 

of   opposition.     He   does    not    believe    in  you  may  be  sure  of  finding  your  name  on 

striking  every  head,  the  innocent  and  the  his  list  of  assets.     He  feels  admiration  for 

guilty  alike,  in  order  to  reach  the  individual  a   worthy   opponent   whose    motives   are 

at  fault,  but  with  a  sense  of  justice  and  honest,  and  he  hates  a  "trimmer." 

discrimination  he  attacks  the  single  cause  I  would  say,  looking  at  it  broadly,  that 

and  deals   with   it.  the  chief  reason  for  John  Mitchel's  polit- 

During   the    recent    campaign    for    the  ical  success,  the  great  future   before   him 

mayoralty  of  New  York  City,   Mr.  Mit-  and    the    deep-seated    public    confidence 

chefs  political  opponents  startled  the  town  back  of  him,  lies  in  the  fact  that  he  has 
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always  utterly  disregarded  political  con- 
sequences in  deciding  how  he  should 
act.  In  facing  any  public  question, 
his  heart  and  mind  unite  in  asking 
one  question:  "Is  this  right  or  wrong?" 
If  he  believes  it  to  be  right,  he  does  it. 
If  he  believes  it  to  be  wrong,  he  does 
it  up.  There  is  no  middle  ground  of 
compromise. 

A  man  who  is  in  politics  in  America  to- 
day to  advance  himself  from  job  to  job 
has  about  one  chance  in  a  thousand  of 
accomplishing  his  ambition,  and  even  if 
he  does  he  is  a  failure.  For  the  public 
servant  impelled  by  personal  motives  is 
without  the  fundamental  conception  of 
public  duty.  John  Mitchel  does  not  be- 
lieve he  is  predestined  to  be  United 
States  Senator  from  New  York  State  or 
governor  of  New  York  State  or  President 
of  the  United  States.  He  is  a  perfectly 
sane,  rational,  human  citizen.  He  feels 
sure  only  of  one  thing,  and  that  is  that  he 
has  been  elected  to  be  mayor  of  New  York 
City  for  four  years. 

HIS    FIRST    POLITICAL    VICTORY 

John  Mitchel  was  a  lawyer  with  an 
active  and  growing  practice  when  at  the 
age  of  twenty-seven  he  was  appointed 
assistant  corporation  counsel  of  the  City 
of  New  York  and  assigned  to  trial  work. 
An  investigation  of  the  office  of  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Borough  of  Manhattan  was 
started  by  the  commissioners  of  accounts  of 
New  York  City.  John  Mitchel  was  their 
counsel  and  had  prepared  the  case  against 
President  Ahearn.  Mr.  Ahearn's  coun- 
sel, Mr.  Martin  Littleton,  raised  the  tech- 
nical but  valid  objection  that  the  com- 
missioners of  accounts  were  not  entitled 
to  counsel.  Mr.  Mitchel  alone  was 
filled  with  the  facts;  so  one  of  the  com- 
missioners was  removed  and  John  Mitchel 
was  appointed  in  his  place.  Up  to  this 
time  a  commissioner  of  accounts  of  the 
City  of  New  York  was  at  all  times  a  mere 
perfunctory  auditor  and  most  of  the  time 
under  the  control  of  the  political  "ring." 
No  examination  or  investigation  of  any 
consequence  was  ever  permitted  which 
might  at  any  point  touch  the  charmed 
circle  of  those  political  leaders  who,  year 
after  year,  had  been  the  cause  of  malad- 


ministration in  the  city  government.  Mr. 
Mitchel  found  his  new  job  of  relative 
insignificance,  but  he  promptly  proceeded 
to  breathe  life  and  vitality  into  its  unused 
functions.  His  thorough-going,  analytical, 
fearless,  and  legally  intelligent  investi- 
gation of  the  maladministration  of  the 
office  of  the  president  of  the  Borough  of 
Manhattan  and  of  the  president  of  the 
Borough  of  the  Bronx  resulted  in  the 
prompt  removal  by  Governor  Hughes  of 
these  prominent  Democrats  from  office. 
Under  Mr.  Mitchel's  investigation,  the 
president  of  the  Borough  of  Queens  fled 
to  Europe  and  for  the  first  time  in  a  gen- 
eration in  New  York  City  a  Democrat 
of  pronounced  party  convictions  stood  up 
in  the  performance  of  his  public  duty  and 
proceeded  to  strike  telling  blows  at  the 
group  of  political  leaders  who  had  been 
faithless  to  their  public  trust  and  who  had 
brought  disgrace  upon  their  party.  When 
Mr.  Mitchel  left  the  office  of  commissioner 
of  accounts  his  administration  had  brought 
the  latent  functions  of  this  office  into  pub- 
lic notice  and  had  made  it  one  of  vital 
importance  to  the  successful  administra- 
tion of  any  mayor  of  New  York.  Of 
course,  the  group  of  distinguished  gentle- 
men who  controlled  the  Democratic  party 
in  New  York  City  was  so  wroth  at  heart 
at  Mr.  Mitchel's  fearless  investigations 
and  so  overcome  with  anger  at  the  thought 
of  the  loss  of  much  calculated  patronage 
that  when  they  thought  of  him  language 
failed  them. 

But  then  the  mayoralty  election  was 
approaching,  and  the  Fusion  Committee, 
composed  of  members  of  the  different 
parties,  offered  John  Mitchel  the  nomina- 
tion for  president  of  the  Board  of  Alder- 
men. He  did  not  want  the  nomination, 
and  did  not  seek  it  nor  any  other  nomina- 
tion directly  or  indirectly,  and  so  when 
they  urged  him  on  the  ground  of  public 
duty  to  accept  it  he  named  his  conditions. 
(He  has  never  accepted  any  place  in  public 
life  except  on  his  own  conditions.)  His 
conditions  were  that  though  he  was  a  part 
of  the  Fusion  movement,  he  should  run 
as  a  Democrat  because  he  was  a  Democrat. 
And,  secondly,  he  insisted  that  he  must  feel 
satisfied  of  the  character  and  worth  of  the 
other  candidates  on   the  ticket  before  he 
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could  accept,  be- 
cause, as  he  said,  the 
day  was  past  when 
a  ticket  could  be 
put  in  the  field  with 
a  few  respectable 
names  at  the  top 
and  the  minor  offices 
filled  up  with  can- 
didates of  no  partic- 
ular fitness  for  the 
public  service.  The 
conditions  fulfilled, 
he  accepted  the 
nomination,  and 
when  the  election 
was  over  he  had  the 
largest  majority  of 
any  man  running  on 
the  city  ticket. 

The  presidency  of 
the  Board  of  Alder- 
men had  always  been 

an  ornamental  job.  For  the  honor  and 
glory  of  it,  it  is  sometimes  called  "  the  office 
of  vice-mayor/'  Its  chief  function  had 
usually  been  for  its  occupant  to  wait  for 
the  death  of  the  mayor.     Its  chief  activity 


AT    FOUR    YEARS    OF   AGE 


consisted  in  making 
speeches  about  town 
which  the  mayor  did 
not  care  to  make. 

The  day  John  Mit- 
chel  took  office  he 
looked  at  the  Board 
of  Aldermen  and  told 
them  the  truth, 
which  had  long  been 
recognized  in  New 
York  City:  that  the 
very  best  measure  of 
civic  advance  that 
the  Board  of  Alder- 
men could  ordain 
would  be  to  abolish 
themselves.  This 
was  startling  as  well 
as  novel,  but  it  was 
likewise  true  and 
had  general  public 
approval.  Mr.  Mit- 
chel  discovered  that  there  were  real  as 
well  as  ornamental  functions  connected 
with  his  office.  The  president  of  the 
Board  of  Aldermen  was  and  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Appor- 


PROGRESSIVE    PORTRAITS    OF    MR.    MITCHEL 

left:  when  he  was  18  years  old  and  a  student  at  fordham  university,  centre:  when  he  was 
27  years  old  and  commissioner  of  accounts.  right:  when  he  was  32  years  old  and  president 
of  the  board  of  aldermen  of  new  york  city 
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tionment,  and  casts  three  votes  on  all  bud-  Public  opinion  was  strong  in  its  support 
getary  and  important  matters  of  policy  of  Mr.  Mitchefs  request.  So,  fearful  of 
and  administration  that  affect  the  City  of     the  growing  storm,  these  astute  aldermanic 


New  York  —  the  granting  of  franchises,  the 
approval  of  subway  routes,  and  many 
matters  of  a  like  kind.  But  Mr.  Mitchel 
found  that  his  office  force  consisted  of  one 
secretary  and  an  attendant,  so  he  realized 


leaders  voted  him  the  offices  but  not  the 
money,  and  then  laughed  heartily  at  the 
strategy  they  had  displayed.  Mr.  Mitchel, 
though  young,  was  neither  angry,  disputa- 
tious, nor  impulsive.     He  merelv  went  over 
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SITTING   AS    A   MEMBER   OF    THE    BOARD    OF    ESTIMATE   OF   NEW    YORK   CITY 

MR.  MITCHEL  BEFORE  HE  BECAME  COLLECTOR  OF  THE  PORT  AND  MAYOR,  WAS  DISTINGUISHED  NOT  ONLY 
FOR  HIS  EARLY  POLITICAL  SUCCESS  BUT  ALSO  FOR  HIS  EXCEPTIONAL  ABILITY  AND  INTEGRITY  AS  A  PRACTICAL 
EXPERT    IN    MUNICIPAL    FINANCE    AND    ACCOUNTING 


that  if  he  were  to  vote  intelligently  at  the 
meetings  of  the  Board  of  Estimate  and 
Apportionment  he  must  have  an  office 
force  of  sufficient  size  to  investigate  prop- 
erly the  questions  that  might  come  before 
him.  He  went  to  the  Board  of  Aldermen 
and  asked  for  an  appropriation  of  twenty- 
five  thousand  dollars  for  this  purpose. 
He  also  asked  the  Board  of  Aldermen  to 
vote  him  the  necessary  offices,  but  the 
group  of  distinguished  "statesmen"  in 
the  Board  stood  by  in  their  wrath 
as  "honest  citizens"  and  inveighed  loudly 
against  this  invasion  of  the  economies 
which  had  always  been  practised  under  the 
fatherly  guidance  of  certain  leaders  in 
Fourteenth  Street.  Then  some  of  the 
"  shrewder"  leaders  of  the  aldermanic  forces 
opposed  to  Mr.  Mitchel,  who  were  in  the 
majority,     conceived     a     brilliant      plan. 


to  the  office  of  the  president  of  the  Borough 
of  Manhattan,  borrowed  twenty-five  thou- 
sand dollars  from  his  contingent  fund,  and 
then,  when  the  thoroughly  surprised  alder- 
manic leaders  found  that  he  had  not  only 
the  jobs  but  the  money  to  fill  them,  and 
realized  that  their  only  chance  of  getting 
even  a  crumb  of  this  patronage  consisted 
in  facing  the  inevitable,  they  voted  him 
the  twenty-five  thousand  dollars  and  he 
paid  back  the  loan  from  the  president  of 
the  Borough  of  Manhattan.  Mr.  Mitchel 
was  twenty  years  older  and  six  feet  taller 
in  the  judgment  of  the  "statesmen"  of  the 
Board  of  Aldermen,  for  he  had  proved 
himself  not  merely  a  fighter  but  also  a 
very  able  politician. 

With  the  new  office  force  installed,  he 
went  to  work.  His  administration  of  the 
office  of  president  of  the  Board  of  Aldermen 
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and  as  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Estimate  long  distance  telephone  and  said:  "  Did 
and  Apportionment  was  one  of  the  most  you  see  the  newspapers  this  morning  with 
honest,  efficient,  and  progressive  adminis-     my  name  used  in  connection  with  the 


trations  of  that  office  in  New  York. 

Citizens  of  a  great  city  like  New  York 
know  their  honest  and  effective  public 
servants,  and  so  it  was  a  very  natural 
result  that  because  of  his  record  of  efficient 


ship?" 

"Yes,"  said  the  friend,  "but  do  not  be 
disturbed  about  that." 

"Well,  I  am  disturbed,"  said  Mr.  Mitchel. 
"You  know  I  am  for  you  heart  and  soul  for 
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MR.    MITCHEL    IN    HIS   HOME 


administration  and  militant  leadership  he 
was  nominated  and  elected  mayor. 

John  Mitchel  is  loved  with  a  deep  devo- 
tion by  his  friends  because  of  his  unaffec- 
ted simplicity  and  his  constant  loyalty. 
Some  months  ago,  one  of  his  friends  had 
been  mentioned  rather  prominently  for  a 
certain  distinguished  post,  and  had  the 
encouragement,  hearty  good-will,  and  sup- 
port of  Mr.  Mitchel. 

While  matters  stood  thus,  one  day  the 
newspapers  printed  a  story,  which  was 
accurate,  that  John  Mitchel  himself  was 
to  be  named  by  the  President  for  this  post. 
Mr.  Mitchel  was  very  much  disturbed, 
and  he  promptly  called  up  his  friend  on  the 


that  position.  Now  what  do  you  think 
of  my  sending  a  telegram  of  this  kind  to 
the  President?" 

Then  he  outlined  a  highly  eulogistic 
telegram. 

"No,"  said  his  friend,  "I  am  not  a 
candidate  for  this  nor  any  other  place  and 
never  have  been,  and  my  attitude  simply 
is  that  if  the  President  wants  me  in  that 
or  any  other  post  he  will  appoint  me  to  it; 
so,  though  I  am  grateful  to  you  for  what  I 
know  is  your  enthusiastic  interest,  I  do 
hope  you  will  not  send  this  or  any  similar 
message  to  the  President." 

The  last  thing  that  his  friend  heard  from 
Mr.   Mitchel  over  the  wire  was:       'You 


JOHN    PURROY    MITCHEL 


go    to -.      I 

have  sent     it." 
There    was    a 
click,  and  the  receiver 
had  been  hung  up. 

John  Mitchel  in 
national  politics  is  a 
Democrat,  but  he 
will  give  an  absolutely 
non-partisan  admin- 
istration of  affairs  for 
the  next  four  years 
in  New  York  City. 
He  was  elected  by  an 
overwhelming  major- 
ity because  the  men 
of  New  York  who 
know  him  for  his  great 
capacity  and  admire 
him  for  his  fine  personality  and  gentility 
dropped  the  cloaks  of  their  national  parti- 
sanship at  the  city  gates  and  made  him 
mayor  to  redeem  New  York.  He  will  not 
leave  his  non-partisanship  of  administration 
even  for  such  a  worthy  purpose  as  driving 
Mr.  Murphy  and  other  leaders  out  of  posi- 
tions of  power  in  his  party.  Of  course,  this 
will  not  prevent  him  from  applying  to  the 


Lopyri 


"Delmon- 
ico  Direc- 
torate" 
the  President's 
Mexican  policy 
toward  Huerta  — 
that  of  starvation  and 
isolation;  but  John 
Mitchells  purposes, 
and  I  believe  his 
accomplishment,  will 
be  based  upon  doing 
for  New  York  City 
and  its  government 
what  Brand  Whitlock 
did  for  Toledo;  what 
Mayor  Hunt  tried  to 
do  for  Cincinnati;  and 
what  Newton  Baker 
has  done  in  Cleveland.  His  tasks  are  tremen= 
dous;  his  responsibilities  are  incalculable; 
but  his  genius  for  leadership  and  adminis- 
tration is  very  great.  His  heart  is  one  of 
stout  American  courage.  His  youth  gives 
him  optimism  and  a  broad  vision  of  civic 
accomplishment.  He  must  have  the  sup- 
port, cooperation,  and  good-will  of  every 
patriotic  citizen  of  New  York. 
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CANOEING    WITH    MRS.    MITCHEL    ON    PARADOX    LAKE 

NEAR    HIS    SUMMER    HOME    IN    THE    ADIRONDACKS 


THE  SCIENCE  OF 
STREET  TRAFFIC 

THE  BLOCK  SYSTEM  —  ISLES  OF  SAFETY  —  THE 

ROTARY    SYSTEM    SAVING    LIVES   AND 

MILLIONS    OF    DOLLARS' 

WORTH    OF    TIME 

BY 

ARNO    DOSCH 
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N  THE  jam  at  the 
opera  one  night 
inNewYorkMr. 
William  Phelps 
Eno  had  to  wait 
half  an  hour  for  his 
carriage.  He  was  not 
a  patient  man  and  the 
delay  irritated  him. 
The  confusion  of  ve- 
hicles, the  loud  announcement  of  names, 
and  the  sight  of  women  needlessly  exposed 
set  him  to  thinking  of  a  way  out  of  the  dif- 
ficulty. Before  he  reached  home  he  had  a 
plan,  and,  within  three  years,  though  only 
a  private  citizen  without  authority,  he 
had  reformed  traffic  conditions  in  New 
York  City. 

The  science  of  street  traffic  regulation 
may  be  said  to  have  been  born  that  night. 
The  first  time  that  Mr.  Eno's  plan  was 
tried  at  the  opera  the  dispatching  of  car- 
riages and  automobiles  took  only  one  third 
as  long  as  usual.  That  was  twelve  years 
ago.  At  that  time  it  was  not  at  all  un- 
common to  have  vehicles  become  so  en- 
tangled on  Broadway  and  on  Fifth  Avenue 
that  it  would  take  from  fifteen  minutes  to 
half  an  hour  to  straighten  them  out.  The 
same  was  true  of  State  Street,  Chicago, 
Market  Street,  Philadelphia,  and  the  busy 
streets  of  other  cities.  Under  present 
traffic  conditions  the  longest  delay  that  has 
been  caused  on  either  Fifth  Avenue  or 
Broadway  for  several  years  has  been  two 
or  three  minutes. 

It  has  been  only  ten  years  since  traffic 
police  appeared  on  the  streets  of  New 
York,  and  at  that  time  London  was  the 


only  city  in  the  world 
that  was  attempting 
to  direct  traffic.  Since 
then  the  advantages 
of  regulation  have  be- 
come so  apparent 
that  civil  engineers 
are  turning  their  at-  ^ 
tention  to  the  prob- 
lem and  are  making  a 
profession  of  it.  It  is  one  of  the  newest 
avenues  by  which  we  are  trying  to  ap- 
proach national  efficiency.  Numerous  as 
street  accidents  are,  they  would  be  worse 
if  it  were  not  for  traffic  regulation.  The 
automobiles  and  motor  trucks  in  use  in 
the  big  cities,  if  allowed  to  travel  at  will, 
would  cause  a  startling  death  roll.  The 
saving  in  time  alone  in  New  York  has  been 
estimated  at  more  than  thirty  million 
dollars  a  year,  and  so  far  only  the  most 
pressing  street  problems  have  been  hand- 
led. Even  under  present  conditions  more 
than  half  the  cost  of  some  manufactured 
goods  is  charged  against  street  hauling. 
It  frequently  costs  more  to  haul  freight 
two  or  three  miles  through  city  streets 
than  five  hundred  miles  by  rail. 

Where  traffic  regulations  are  in  effect, 
however,  there  has  been  an  astonishing 
improvement  in  this  respect.  Ten  years 
ago,  a  package  sent  from  Brooklyn  to  New 
York  was  frequently  not  delivered  for 
twenty-four  hours.  Even  with  increased 
traffic  it  is  now  delivered  in  two  hours. 
At  the  Jersey  City  ferries  it  was  a  common 
sight  only  a  few  years  ago  to  see  trucks 
lined  up  for  a  quarter  of  a  mile  waiting 
for   an   opportunity   to   cross   the   North 
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River.     They  are  handled  now  as  rapidly 
as  they  arrive. 

Paris  has  taken  up  new  ideas  in  traffic 
regulation  more  readily  than  any  other 
city.  It  still  permits  speeding,  and  fines 
pedestrians  who  are  so  unlucky  as  to  be 
knocked  down  and  become  obstructions 
to  traffic,  but  it  has  regulated  the  traffic  so 


Broadway  crosses  the  intersection  diag- 
onally. There  is  also  an  entrance  to 
Central  Park.  The  intersection  of  these 
streets  makes  a  large  open  "circle,"  in  the 
centre  of  which  stands  the  monument 
erected  by  the  Italians  of  New  York  to  the 
memory  of  Columbus.  Into  the  circle 
comes  a  heavy  traffic  from  every  direction, 


ENFORCING  THE  RULE  OF  THE  ROAD 

A    TRAFFIC    POLICEMAN    STOPPING    AN    AUTOMOBILE    THAT    CUT    DIAGONALLY    ACROSS    THE    STREAM    OF    TRAVEL 
INSTEAD    OF    MAKING    A    SHARP    TURN    AS    IT    SHOULD    HAVE    DONE 


that  it  is  easier  to  watch  and  to  escape. 
It  has  also  adopted  the  rotary  system  of 
handling  traffic  at  the  intersection  of 
streets. 

This  is  one  of  Mr.  Eno's  inventions. 
He  evolved  it  as  a  solution  for  the  traffic 
problem  at  Columbus  Circle  in  New  York. 
At  this  point  Fifty-ninth  Street  and 
Seventh  Avenue  cross  at  right  angles  and 


including  three  double-track  trolley  lines. 
When  the  traffic  police  first  attempted 
to  bring  order  out  of  New  York's  traffic 
chaos,  Mr.  Eno  was  asked  to  make  a 
special  study  of  Columbus  Circle  to  see 
what  he  could  suggest  to  prevent  the  al- 
most daily  accidents  at  this  troublesome 
spot.  He  hit  upon  the  rotary  system. 
By  this  method  all  traffic  is  compelled  to 
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THE    LOGICAL    RESULT    OF    UNREGULATED    CITY    TRAFFIC 

A    CROSSING   ON    STATE    STREET,    IN    CHICAGO,    PHOTOGRAPHED   WHEN    THE    POLICE   WERE   SO    BUSY    HANDLING  A 

STRIKE    THAT    THEY    HAD    NO    TIME    TO    DIRECT    VEHICLES 


go  in  one  direction.  No  matter  at  what 
point  the  vehicle  enters  or  where  it  is 
going,  it  is  compelled  to  turn  to  the  right, 
enter  the  wheel  of  traffic,  and  turn  off  to 
the  right  when  it  reaches  the  street  for 
which  it  is  headed.  At  Columbus  Circle, 
for  example,  a  vehicle  might  approach  on 
Fifty-ninth  Street  from  the  east  with  the 
expectation  of  making  the  sharp  turn  to 
the  left  down  Broadway,  but  it  is  com- 
pelled to  enter  the  traffic  stream  and  go 
almost  completely  around  the  Circle. 
This  may  seem  a  needless  detour,  but  it 
has  proved  to  be  the  only  way  traffic  can 
be  speedily  and  safely  handled.  Only 
sufficient  policing  is  required  to  compel 
ignorant  drivers  to  obey  the  rules,  and 
accidents    are    uncommon. 

After  this  system  had  been  used  for 
several  months  it  came  to  be  known  as  the 
rotary  system,  but  in  Paris,  where  it  was 
later  introduced  by  Mr.  Eno,  it  is  called 
the  gyratory  system.  In  Paris  it  has 
been  adopted  at  all  corners  where  several 


streets  intersect.  As  Paris  is  filled  with 
points  at  which  the  rotary  system  is  the 
only  feasible  solution  of  the  traffic  prob- 
lem, Mr.  Eno  has  become  much  more  of  a 
prophet  there  than  in  this  country.  An- 
other suggestion  of  his  is  the  use  of  "isles 
of  safety"  to  direct  traffic  and  to  protect 
pedestrians.  In  some  crossings,  where 
there  were  only  one  or  two  isles  of  safety,  at 
Mr.  Eno's  suggestion  the  number  has 
been  increased  to  three,  thus  making  four 
avenues,  two  lanes  for  slow  moving  traffic 
near  the  curbs,  and  two  lanes  for  faster 
traffic  in  the  middle  of  the  street.  The 
difficulty  with  the  old  arrangement  was 
that  while  the  slow-moving  vehicles  were 
"canalized"  close  to  the  curb,  the  fast 
automobiles  moving  swiftly  in  opposite 
directions  in  the  middle  of  the  street  made 
it  hard  for  pedestrians  to  cross  without 
being  run  down.  Mr.  Eno's  plan  of  three 
isles  of  safety  has  obviated  this  danger. 

The  first  isles  of  safety  that  were  used 
for  traffic  regulation  in  this  country  have 
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ORDER    AND    EFFICIENCY    WHERE    TRAFFIC    IS    DIRECTED 

AN    EXAMPLE  OF  THE   "  BLOCK"   SYSTEM  OF  TRAFFIC   REGULATION;    A  GREAT  ADVANCE  OVER  THE  OLD  LACK  OF 
ALL  METHOD   BUT  NOT  AS   EFFECTIVE  AS  THE   "ROTARY"  SYSTEM 


recently  been  placed  on  upper  Fifth  Ave- 
nue, New  York.  Isles  of  safety  are  not 
entirely  new  in  this  country,  but  they  have 
been  used  before  only  for  shelter  when 
boarding  and  leaving  cars.  In  London 
they  have  been  in  use  for  a  long  time  at 
wide  points  on  all  busy  streets,  and  the 
number  of  them  is  increasing. 

By  making  use  of  isles  of  safety,  by 
"canalizing"  traffic  into  lanes,  and  by  the 
further  adaptation  of  the  rotary  system, 
the  next  step  in  traffic  regulation  is  ex- 
pected to  be  the  abolition  of  the  block 
system  now  in  use  to  some  degree  in  most 
American  cities.  Until  very  recently  the 
block  system  has  been  considered  the  only 
feasible  solution  of  the  street  traffic  prob- 
lem, and  the  traffic  policeman  has  become 
a  familiar  figure  in  the  streets  of  all  cities 
of  more  than  200,000  inhabitants,  but  the 
power  of  the  "big  hand"  of  the  traffic 
police  shows  signs  of  weakening. 

It  is  not  that  the  "big  hand"  has  failed 
in  efficiency.     In  New  York  it  has  proved 


its  value.  At  the  busiest  hours  on  Fifth 
Avenue  the  average  delay  caused  by  it  at 
intersecting  streets  is  only  thirty-seven 
seconds.  It  stops  all  traffic  on  one  street 
while  the  cross-traffic  passes.  Where  it  is 
used  it  makes  the  streets  as  safe  as  it  is 
possible  to  make  them;  and  it  prevents 
tangles.  The  absolute  authority  of  the 
police  makes  the  system  work  smoothly. 
It  has  brought  traffic  conditions  a  long 
step  forward.  But  the  system  has  seri- 
ous faults.  Even  where  traffic  is  com- 
paratively light  on  most  cross  streets,  as 
it  is  on  most  streets  that  cross  Fifth  Avenue, 
only  about  half  the  avenue  is  used  at  any 
one  time.  Vehicles  are  permitted  to  go 
only  a  block  or  two  before  they  are  brought 
to  a  stop.  Progress  is  thus  a  series  of 
jerks.  A  vehicle  going  less  than  two  miles 
on  Fifth  Avenue,  between  Twenty-third 
Street  and  Fifty-ninth  Street,  is  stopped 
on  the  average  eighteen  times  and  is 
forced  to  stand  still  eleven  minutes. 
For  this  reason  the  Fifth  Avenue  Asso- 
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WATCHING    FOR    AN    OPPORTUNITY    TO   CROSS    FIFTH    AVENUE 

IN  NEW  YORK  CITY.     A   PROBLEM  WHICH  THE   BLOCK   SYSTEM   DOES  NOT  SOLVE  BECAUSE  IT  IS  NOT  PRACTICABLE 
TO  INSTAL  IT  WHERE   MINOR  STREETS  CROSS  TRUNK-LINE  THOROUGHFARES 


ciation,  the  members  of  which  have  made 
a  study  of  traffic  conditions  as  applied  to 
their  own  peculiar  problem,  are  in  favor 
of  a  rather  bold  application  of  the  rotary 
system  of  handling  traffic.  They  would 
abolish  the  block  system,  except  at  a  few 
points,  and  let  cross  traffic  weave  its  way 
through  the  stream  of  vehicles  going  up 
and  down.  It  also  advocates  that  isles 
of  safety  at  corners  be  placed  far  enough 
back  from  the  corner  to  allow  the  rotary 
system  of  traffic  regulation  the  advantage 
of  all  the  room  there  is. 

So  far,  the  idea  has  not  been  put  into 
effect  in  New  York,  but  there  is  a  partial 
demonstration  of  its  practicability  within 
a  few  miles,  at  the  intersection  of  Broad 
and  Market  streets,  Newark.  This  is 
one  of  the  busiest  corners  in  the  United 
States  and  has  long  been  in  a  state  of  con- 
stant congestion  during  business  hours. 
And  yet  the  solution  was  simple.  All 
that  was  done  was  to  forbid  left  turns. 
Traffic  now  runs  past  the  corner  in  a  con- 


tinuous stream,  the  right-hand  turns  only 
adding  to  the  stream,  the  cross-traffic 
moving  through  the  stream  at  a  slight 
angle  and  not  blocking  it.  The  only  dif- 
ference between  this  system  and  the  rotary 
system  is  in  the  diverting  of  vehicles  turn- 
ing to  the  left.  In  the  rotary  system  these 
are  cared  for  by  turning  to  the  right  and 
weaving  through  the  traffic.  Diverting 
is  not  feasible  on  most  streets  where  one 
intersecting  street  is  as  busy  as  another. 
Every  corner  must  handle  all  its  own  traffic 
either  by  the.  block  system  or  by  the  use 
of  the  rotary  system  at  all  street  crossings. 
The  best  informed  advocate  of  this  system 
is  Mr.  Eno,  and  his  opinion  will  probably 
have  sufficient  weight  to  bring  about  a 
trial  on  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York.  This 
would  be  a  severe  test  and,  if  it  proves  its 
value  there,  it  will  be  feasible  for  practi- 
cally every  intersecting  street  corner  in 
the  United  States.  Even  if  the  idea  does 
not  prove  to  be  practicable  on  Fifth  Ave- 
nue it  could  still  be  put  into  effect  at  the 
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busiest  corners  of  most  cities  instead  of 
the  block  system.  There  is  a  point  of 
narrowness,  of  course,  beyond  which  the 
rotary  system  is  impossible,  but  on  the 
average  ninety-foot  street  it  can  undoubt- 
edly be  used.  At  big,  open  places  like 
Columbus  Circle  there  is  no  doubt  about 
its  value,  and  it  has  even  been  tried  at 
the  much  smaller  Rond  Point  in  Paris, 
where  there  are  three  intersecting  streets. 
At  the  intersection  of  three  streets  in  any 
American  city  its  practicability  has  been 
proved  by  this  demonstration.  At  any 
corner  it  is  bound  to  be  an  improvement  on 
the  tendency  of  drivers  under  no  traffic 
regulations  to  cut  directly  across  traffic  at 
corners  where  they  intend  to  turn.  The 
easiest  adaptation  of  the  rotary  system 
for  most  cities  is  by  a  regulation  compelling 
drivers  wishing  to  turn  to  the  left  to  pull 
up  close  to  the  right  curb,  cross  the  cur- 
rent of  traffic  on  a  slight  angle,  catch  the 
opposite  stream  of  traffic  at  the  same 
angle,  and  always  be  going  with  the  stream. 
Even  where  there  is  one  main  current  of 
traffic  occasional  vehicles  traveling  on 
cross  streets  can  weave  themselves  through 
by  working  at  an  acute  angle  through  the 
first  stream  of  traffic  and,  turning,  as  if 
in  a  circle,  catch  the  second  current  on 
the  same  acute  angle  and  weave  out  on  the 
farther  side.  Even  the  vehicle  in  the 
main  current,  when  turning  to  the  left 
at  a  wide  street,  must  do  so  by  keeping 
always  to  the  right.  It  accomplishes  this 
by  the  rotary  system. 

Where  streets  are  too  narrow  to  permit 
of  the  rotary  system,  the  difficulty  can  be 
overcome  by  one-way  streets.  This  sys- 
tem has  already  been  adopted  in  the  nar- 
rower streets  of  Boston,  Philadelphia,  and 
Pittsburg.  If  there  is  a  car  track,  traffic 
follows  the  same  direction.  Little  policing 
is  necessary.  Drivers  can  be  counted 
upon  to  make  it  extremely  unpleasant  for 
any  violator  of  the  rule.  There  is  not  a 
single  case,  however,  where  the  one-way 
street  idea  has  been  adopted  in  New  York, 
although  it  has  many  traffic  problems  that 
can  be  solved  in  no  other  way.  Nassau 
Street,  leading  from  the  financial  district 
to  Brooklyn  Bridge,  is  so  busy  in  the 
"rush"  hours  that  there  is  hardly  room  for 
a  double  stream  of  pedestrians.     If  Nas- 


A       ONE-WAY       STREET 

IN  PHILADELPHIA.  PROBABLY  THE  BEST  SOLUTION 
OF  THE  TRAFFIC  PROBLEM  OF  THE  NARROWER  STREETS 
IN  THE  BUSINESS  SECTIONS  OF  LARGE  CITIES  IS  THE 
RULE  THAT  VEHICLES  SHALL  ALL  GO  ONE  WAY  ON  EACH 
STREET  AND  THAT  THIS  STREAM  SHALL  TRAVEL  IN  OP- 
POSITE DIRECTIONS  ON  ALTERNATE   PARALLEL  STREETS 

sau  and  William  streets,  which  are  par- 
allel, were  made  one-way  streets  carrying 
traffic  in  opposite  directions,  much  of 
the  congestion  which  now  occurs  would  be 
relieved.  It  has  also  been  suggested  that 
alternate  cross-town  streets  as  far  as 
Harlem  be  set  aside  to  carry  opposite 
streams  of  traffic,  but  no  action  in  the 
direction  of  one-way  streets  has  been  taken 
in  New  York  despite  the  need  of  relief. 

In  London,  isles  of  safety  have  been 
placed  only  where  there  is  serious  danger  to 
pedestrians.  They  have  not  been  taken 
advantage  of  in  a  systematic  effort  to 
direct  traffic.  But  half  the  purpose  of 
the  Paris  isles  of  safety  is  to  keep  traffic 
in  "canals."  In  New  York  the  same  pur- 
pose has  been  served  in  a  few  places  by 
the  use  of  roped-off  areas,  a  makeshift. 
At  Fifth  Avenue  and  Twenty-third  Street, 
Fifth  Avenue  and  Fifty-ninth  Street,  at 
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part  of  modern  traf- 
fic regulation.  Auto- 
mobiles are  regularly 
"  parked"  in  the  cen- 
tre of  Broad  Street, 
Philadelphia,  and 
the  curb  is  practi- 
cally free  from  en- 
cumbrance. Vehi- 
cles are  allowed  to 
remain  by  the  curb 
only  long  enough  to 
permit  occupants  to 
enter  or  alight.  The 
regulation  gives  more 
traveling  space  in  the 
roadway  and  keeps 
the  whole  of  the  curb 
line  free  for  use. 

In  many  Western 
cities  the  parking  of 
automobiles  in  down- 
town streets  has  come 
to  be  the  most  serious 
traffic  problem.  Au- 
tomobiles in  the  West 
are  driven  for  the 
most  part  by  their 
owners,  and  are  fre- 
quently left  for  hours 
standing  in  front  of 
buildings.  In  some 
cities,  standing  auto- 
mobiles make  a  third 
of  the  roadway  useless 

Times  Square  and  Columbus  Circle,  the  for  traffic  during  the  busiest  hours  of  the 
same  purpose  would  be  much  better  day.  Local  regulations  in  some  cities 
served  if  these  roped-off  street  areas  were  provide  more  room  for  standing  automo- 
raised  to  the  level  of  the  sidewalks,  ma-  biles  by  requiring  owners  to  back  their 
king  large  isles  of  safety.  The  few  isles  machines  up  to  the  curb,  but  this  does  not 
of  safety  now  on  Fifth  Avenue  have  evi-  relieve  conditions  for  moving  traffic, 
dently  been  placed  without  any  purpose  I  asked  Mr.  Eno  to  give  me  a  few  general 
except  as  shelter  for  pedestrians.  London  principles  for  traffic  regulation  that  could 
in  a  measure  makes  up  for  its  failure  to  be  used  in  any  American  city.  He  began 
use  isles  of  safety  scientifically  by  using  with  the  necessity  for  educating  drivers, 
the  space  between  them  for  waiting  cabs.  'The  first  step,"  he  said,  "is  to  issue 

This  has  been  copied  to  some  extent  in  police  regulations  in  simple  form.  They 
New  York  in  the  new  taxicab  ordinance  have  been  standardized  and  reduced  to 
establishing  public  stands.  In  cross  streets  the  simplest  terms  in  both  New  York  and 
off  the  main  thoroughfares  cabs  are  re-  Paris.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Paris  copied 
quired  to  stand  in  the  middle  of  the  street.     New  York's  regulations." 

The  same  design  of  usurping  the  middle  To  state  the  whole  truth,  Mr.  Eno  framed 
of  streets  for  waiting  vehicles,  instead  of  the  New  York  regulations  and  was  three 
permitting  them  to  block  the  curb,  is  a     years  in  getting  them  adopted.     Later  he 


WASTING  HALF  THE  AREA  OF  A  BUSY  THOROUGHFARE 

A  DEFECT  OF  THE  BLOCK  SYSTEM  IS  THAT,  WHILE  VEHICLES  ARE  HELD  UP  ON 
ONE  STREET  TO  ALLOW  TRAFFIC  TO  PASS  ON  A  CROSS  STREET,  THE  RIGHT-HAND 
SIDE  OF  THE  BLOCKED  ROADWAY  IS  SOON  EMPTY  AND  UNUSED  BECAUSE  THE 
TRAFFIC  WHICH  WAS  ALREADY   PAST  THE  INTERSECTION   HAS  GONE  ON 
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translated  them  into 
French.  The  first 
three  hundred  thou- 
sand copies  used  in 
New  York  he  printed 
at  his  own  expense, 
and  he  printed  ten 
thousand  in  Paris 
before  the  authorities 
relieved  him  of  the 
burden. 

"In  London,"  Mr. 
Eno  continued,  "traf- 
fic was  much  better 
handled  for  years 
than  in  either  New 
York  or  Paris  merely 
because  drivers  knew 
the  rules  of  the  road 
and  obeyed  them. 
When  regulation  was 
first  attempted  in 
Paris  the  mistake  was 
made  of  trying  to 
direct  drivers  without 
first  educating  them. 
The  same  mistake 
might  be  made  in  any 
American  city  with 
the  same  result  — 
confusion. 

"As  soon  as  drivers 
learn  to  keep  as  close 
to  the  curb  as  traffic 
will  permit  and  make 
turns  only  in  a  wide  sweep,  signaling  mean-     'canalizing'  and  directing  traffic,  and  the 


SOLVING  THE    PROBLEM   OF  STOPS 

IN  NEW  YORK,  VEHICLES  THAT  WISH  TO  STOP  FOR  MORE  THAN  A  MOMENT 
ARE  REQUIRED  TO  RETIRE  FROM  THE  BUSY  MAIN  ROUTES  TO  SIDE  STREETS; 
BUT  ON  BROAD  STREET  IN  PHILADELPHIA  (AS  IN  THIS  ILLUSTRATION)  AND  IN 
PARIS  SUCH    WAITS    ARE    MADE     BY    PARKING    IN   THE     MIDDLE   OF   THE    ROADWAY 


while  with  the  arm  as  if  it  were  a  sema- 
phore, half  the  task  of  traffic  regulation  will 
be  accomplished.  It  will  then  be  time 
enough  to  introduce  the  rotary  system  at 
intersecting  streets.  Where  several  streets 
intersect,  forming  an  open  circle  or  square, 
of  course  the  rotary  system  can  be  intro- 
duced at  once  merely  by  instructing  dri- 


introduction  of  the  rotary  system  at  ordi- 
nary street  crossings.  They  should  be 
adopted  simultaneously. 

"On  all  but  very  wide  avenues  only  one 
isle  of  safety  should  be  used.  There 
should  never  be  two  in  one  line  across  the 
street,  as  that  makes  three  streams  of 
traffic    and    creates    a    dangerous   double 


vers  to  enter  the  wheel  of  traffic  by  turning  traffic   in   the   central   space.     But   three 

to  the  right  and  leaving  it  only  by  a  right-  isles  of    safety  on  a  wide    avenue    make 

hand  turn,  but  the  use  of  the  rotary  sys-  four  streams  of  traffic,  an  ideal  arrange- 

tem  at  ordinary  street  crossings  presup-  ment,  leaving  the  centre  of  the  street  for 

poses  that  drivers  know  the  rules  of  the  fast    automobiles,    ambulances,  and    fire 

road.     It    is    not    difficult,    however,    to  apparatus. 

teach  them.  "Where  the   block   system   now  exists 

'The  two  principles  of  traffic  regula-  at  street  crossings  the  rotary  system  can 

tion  yet  to  be  adopted  extensively  are  the  be  substituted  with  the  assistance  of  isles 

use  of  isles  of  safety  for  the  purpose  of  of  safety,  or  without,  depending  upon  the 
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HOW    NON-STOP    TRAFFIC    IS    MANAGED    IN    LONDON 

TRAFALGAR  SQUARE,  A  DIFFICULT  INTERSECTION,  BUT  VEHICLES  MAY  CROSS  IT  WITHOUT  STOP  BECAUSE  THE 
ROUTES  OF  TRAVEL  ARE  MARKED  OFF  FOR  THEM,  AND  THE  SECURITY  OF  PEDESTRIANS  GUARDED,  BY  THE 
NUMEROUS    "ISLES    OF    SAFETY" 


density  of  the  traffic.  But  where  they 
are  used,  they  should  be  placed  back  from 
the  corner  to  give  the  rotary  system  suf- 
ficient space,  and  not  flush  with  the  curb 
line  as  in  the  experimental  isles  of  safety 
in  New  York. 

"  Ideally  there  should  also  be  an  eleva- 
tion in  the  centre  at  every  intersecting 
street,  compelling  all  traffic  to  enter  a 
wheel.  Where  there  are  street  car  tracks 
they  should  be  separated  to  give  room. 
When  the  advantages  of  the  rotary  sys- 
tem are  fully  demonstrated  we  shall 
come  to  that. 

"One-way  streets  are  hardly  less  im- 
portant than  the  rotary  system,  and  they 
can  be  adopted,  and  have  been  adopted, 
without  difficulty.  Buenos  Ayres  has 
gone  farther  in  this  respect  than  any  other 
city  in  the  world." 

Mr.  Eno  is  obviously  fascinated  by  the 
problems  of  traffic,  and  I  have  found  that 
the  same  spell  of  fascination  seems  to 
envelop  all  traffic  students.  The  man 
who  straightened  out  the  tangle  on  Brook- 


lyn Bridge,  Mr.  F.  Van  Z.  Lane,  told  me 
about  it  with  an  enthusiasm  that  was  un- 
abated by  the  fact  that  he  accomplished 
this  difficult  task  several  years  ago. 

"  I  went  down  there  and  'hung  my  hat' 
on  the  bridge,"  he  said,  "and  for  three 
years  I  lived  there.  My  task  was  to 
speed  up  traffic.  I  had  to  keep  things  on 
the  move  all  the  time.  1  did  not  dare  to 
allow  a  hitch  in  my  plans.  With  two 
thousand  people  entering  the  bridge  every 
minute  during  the  rush  hours  the  slightest 
delay  meant  the  beginning  of  a  crowd 
that  was  added  to  so  rapidly  it  could  not 
be  thinned  out  for  an  hour.  Before  the 
attempt  to  regulate  traffic,  in  fact,  the 
bridge  was  always  jammed  at  the  rush 
hours.  Blockades  were  so  common  as  to 
be  considered  normal.  I  made  them  un- 
usual, but  it  took  three  years  to  do  it. 

"It  would  have  been  all  but  hopeless 
except  for  one  consideration.  The  heavy 
traffic  on  Brooklyn  Bridge  is  always  in  one 
direction.  All  morning  it  sets  toward 
Manhattan  and  in  the  afternoon  it  turns 
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HOW    NON-STOP   TRAFFIC    IS    MANAGED    IN    NEW    YORK 

MR.  WILLIAM  P.  ENO'S  ROTARY  SYSTEM  OF  REGULATION  IN  OPERATION  AT  COLUMBUS  CIRCLE,  IN  NEW  YORK 
CITY.  ALL  VEHICLES  ARE  REQUIRED  TO  ENTER  THE  STREAM  THAT  RINGS  THE  STATUE  AND  TO  TRAVEL  IN 
THE   SAME    DIRECTION    UNTIL  THEY    LEAVE    IT.      THE   DARK   BANDS  WERE  MADE   BY  THE  TRAFFIC 


back  until  between  five  and  six  it  is  at  its 
height.  Altogether  the  bridge  carries 
four  hundred  thousand  people  a  day. 
They  walk,  they  ride  in  elevated  trains, 
they  take  surface  cars,  and  they  have  their 
own  vehicles.  Those  who  walk  take  care 
of  themselves.  Those  who  ride  in  ele- 
vated trains  were  in  need  of  more  rapid 
transportation  when  I  took  charge.  Only 
fifty  trains  an  hour  were  being  despatched 
from  the  Manhattan  end,  where  the  con- 
gestion takes  place.  1  found  it  necessary 
to  despatch  at  least  one  six-car  train  a 
minute,  and  I  succeeded  in  doing  it  by  the 
use  of  three  devices.  In  the  rush  hour 
I  even  increased  the  number  to  sixty-five 
trains  an  hour. 

'The  first  device  was  a  signal  system 
that  informed  the  despatcher  to  which  of 
nine  lines  of  trains  an  approaching  train 
belonged.  This  gave  him  time  to  ar- 
range the  switches  so  the  train  could  pull 
in,  empty,  pull  up  to  the  loading  plat- 
form, and  get  under  way  again  within  less 
than  two  minutes.     An  illuminated  map 


of  the  bridge  also  showed  him  the  position 
of  all  trains.  But  the  most  successful 
device  for  securing  speed  proved  to  be  a 
double  row  of  railings  opening  only  directly 
opposite  the  entrance  to  the  cars.  With 
the  assistance  of  these  we  succeeded  in 
filling  up  trains  in  thirty  seconds.  They 
are    still    in    use. 

'The  street  car  and  wagon  traffic, 
however,  caused  me  the  most  trouble. 
Here  was  an  intensified  street  traffic  prob- 
lem. The  bridge  is  in  effect  a  long, 
narrow  street  without  turns.  A  slight 
accident  will  tie  up  the  whole  bridge.  At 
the  time  that  I  was  put  in  charge,  delays 
of  from  five  to  ten  minutes  were  of  hourly 
occurrence.  The  roadway  was  in  a  state 
of  chronic  blockade,  and  I  succeeded  in 
ending  it  only  after  I  had  analyzed  the 
trouble. 

"First,  I  considered  the  street  cars 
apart  from  the  wagon  traffic  and  made  out 
a  list  of  eight  capital  causes  for  delay. 
The  most  important  one  proved  to  be 
defective   equipment,  and,  by  listing  the 
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MR.    WILLIAM    PHELPS    ENO 

THE  BUSINESS  MAN  OF  NEW  YORK  CITY  WHO  ORIGIN- 
ATED THE  IDEA  OF  REGULATING  TRAFFIC  ON  CITY 
STREETS  BY  THE  USE  OF  POLICEMEN  TO  CONTROL 
ITS  MOVEMENTS,  AND  WHO  IS  PROBABLY  THE  FORE- 
MOST  EXPERT   ON   THE   SUBJECT   IN   THE  WORLD 

companies  to  which  the  broken-down  cars 
belonged,  I  found  that  almost  all  the 
trouble  came  from  two  of  the  seventeen 
lines  using  the  bridge.  So  that  trouble 
was  greatly  reduced  by  making  two  car 
lines  reform  their  repair  departments. 
It  made  a  striking  difference  in  the  num- 
ber of  cars  the  bridge  could  handle.  When 
I  began,  not  more  than  200  could  leave  the 
Manhattan  end  in  an  hour,  but  as  soon  as 
the  worst  of  the  defective-equipment  de- 
lays were  eliminated  the  average  ran 
above  300.  But  even  that  was  not  high 
enough  to  handle  the  rush-hour  crowds, 
with  a  thousand  people  boarding  these 
cars  every  minute. 

"Wagon  blockades  were  still  common, 
especially  in  slippery  weather,  and  at  first 
there  seemed  to  be  an  irreducible  minimum 


that  was  still  very  large.  But  a  tabula- 
tion of  blockades  showed  that  they  were 
due  in  almost  every  case  to  overloading. 
The  remedy  was  simple,  as  I  was  some- 
thing of  an  autocrat.  1  refused  to  allow 
overloaded  vehicles  on  the  bridge.  When- 
ever this  was  done  1  made  a  rule  of  inform- 
ing the  owner  of  the  wagon  and  1  was 
usually  thanked  for  it,  as  the  owners  had 
almost  invariably  provided  the  drivers 
with  money  to  use  the  ferry  and  save  their 
horses.  But  it  cost  less  to  use  the  bridge 
and  the  drivers  were  in  the  habit  of  pocket- 
ing the  difference.  I  became  a  terror  to 
drivers,  but  1  gained  my  end.  I  kept 
traffic  moving.  In  the  rush  hours  I  have 
been  able  to  keep  350  surface  cars  an  hour 
moving  on  a  single  track. 

'Traffic  conditions  in  any  city  can  be 
improved  by  studying  the  causes  for  con- 
gestion as  1  did  on  Brooklyn  Bridge. 
Every  city  ought  to  take  a  census  of  its 
streets,  learn  what  kind  of  traffic  passes 
over  it  and  where  it  is  heaviest.  Side- 
walk conditions  in  New  York  City  have 
been  greatly  improved  in  the  last  year  in 
this  way.  The  city  placed  men  to  count 
the  pedestrians  passing  along  busy  streets, 
and  where  the  number  was  above  a  cer- 
tain standard  property  owners  were  com- 
pelled to  remove  every  obstruction  to  the 
building  line.  Where  ten  persons  per 
foot  width  passed  any  one  point  a  minute 
the  congestion  was  intolerable,  and  these 
sidewalks  were  widened  first.  Streets 
on  which  pedestrian  traffic  was  not  so 
heavy  were  next  improved,  and  now  the 
sidewalks  that  are  being  widened  are  on 
streets  where  six  pedestrians  per  foot  width 
pass  any  one  point  a  minute." 

As  a  result  of  his  Brooklyn  Bridge  ex- 
perience Mr.  Lane  became  a  street  traffic 
engineer,  probably  the  first  to  assume  that 
title.  When  i  talked  with  him  he  was 
engaged  in  simplifying  traffic  conditions 
in  Jersey  City  for  an  organization  of  the 
manufacturers  who  are  transforming  that 
residential  district  into  a  large  industrial 
centre.  The  task  he  had  in  hand  was  the 
widening  of  a  street  by  two  feet. 

'That  is  just  enough  to  give  room  for 

another   line  of  vehicles,"   he   explained. 

'There  was  wasted  space  in  the  street. 

It  was  a  question  of  narrowing  or  widening 
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it.  Most  streets 
are  in  that  position. 
When  car  tracks 
are  laid  other  traffic 
is  usually  ignored. 
Frequently  there 
is  too  much  room 
between  a  car  and 
the  curb  for  one 
vehicle,  but  not 
enough  for  two. 
Thereby  half  the 
usefulness  of  the 
street  is  lost. 

"Street  cars,"  he 
added,  "are  the 
worst  time-destroy- 
ers    in     American 


HOW   THE    BLOCK    SYSTEM   WASTES    SPACE 


cities.  Passengers 
are  compelled  to 
climb  up  two  or 
three  steps.  If  cars 
were  built  low,  with 
only  a  short  step  up, 
millions  of  dollars' 
worth  of  time  would 
be  saved  yearly/' 

The  study  of  traf- 
fic conditions  on 
American  streets 
has  just  begun.  We 
shall  soon  have 
standardized  regu- 
lations with  an  un- 
believable saving  in 
life  and  time. 


-Vehicle  in  motion 


¥  Slow-moving  vehicle  -<— < — tVehicle  parked  C       _  J    Isleof  safety 
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THAT  PERMITS  THE  STREAM  OF  TRAVEL  TO  FLOW  WITHOUT  INTERRUPTION  PAST  THE  INTERSECTION  OF  TWO  BUSY 
STREETS  BY  THE  SIMPLE  REQUIREMENT  THAT  ALL  TURNS  SHALL    BE    TO  THE  RIGHT 


TEAM  WORK  IN  HEALING  THE  SICK 

HOW    DR.  RICHARD    C.  CABOT    UTILIZES    SOCIAL   WORKERS    TO   AID    IN    DIAGNOSING 

THE  CAUSES  OF  ILLNESS  IN   PATIENTS  OF  THE    MASSACHUSETTS  GENERAL 

HOSPITAL  —  PRACTICAL  PRESCRIPTIONS  FOR  THE  POOR,  AND 

A  SYSTEM  TO  ASSURE  THAT  THEY  SHALL  GET  THE 

FULL  BENEFITS  OF  MEDICAL  ADVICE 

BY 

BURTON  J.  HENDRICK 

AN  INTERESTING    and     mo-  hospital   as  a   young  doctor,   fresh  from 

mentous  conversion  took  place  Harvard,  and  had  soon  enmeshed  himself 

several  years  ago  at  the  Mass-  in  the  usual  dispensary  routine.     The  best 

achusetts    General     Hospital,  years  of  his  life  had  been  spent  in  close 

It  occurred  in  Dr.  Richard  C.  association  with  the  miscellaneous  forms 

Cabot,    a    physician  working  in  the  out-  of  human  misery  that  come  to  the  surface 

patient    department.      He    doubted     the  only  in  such  an  institution.     Listening  to 

feasibility  of  the  attempt  of  the  hospital  these  stories  day  after  day  and  year  after 

to   furnish   free    medical    attendance     to  year  had  produced  a  strange  mental  and 

thousands    of    the    city's    poor.     In  this  moral    numbness.     Though    naturally    a 

work    the  trustees  were    spending    large  man  of  the  warmest  sympathies,  chiefly 

sums  of  money  and  treating  several  thou-  interested  in  the  human  aspects  of  every 

sands  of  patients  a  year.     They  had  been  situation,  these  patients  almost  ceased  to 

doing  this  for  several  decades  —  in  many  have  personalities  of  their  own  —  they  be- 

ways,     indeed,     this    might    have    been  came  mere  abstractions  of  disease.     They 

regarded   as  their  most  important  work,  had  no  existence  apart  from  the  physical 

At  times  the  suspicion  may  have  arisen,  disorders  which  they  continually  bared  to 

as  it  had  in  hundreds  of  other  American  his  gaze;  they  were  merely  numbers,  charts, 

hospitals,    that    certain    details    in    the  and  plotted  curves. 

management  of  the  dispensary  might  be  One  fact  was  constantly  forced  upon  his 

reformed.      But     Dr.     Cabot     had     ex-  observation.     Almost   all    the   faces    that 

tremely  decided  ideas.     In  his  opinion,  this  came  before  him  were  new;  in  the  great 

free  treatment  was  often  an  outright  and  majority  of  cases,  the  same  patient  seldom 

demonstrated  failure.    He  did  not  criticize  appeared  a  second  time.     He  came  once, 

it  on    the   familiar   ground    that    it   was  related    his    troubles,    received    a    neatly 

pauperizing;    his    objection    was    purely  written  prescription,  perhaps  even  a  free 

medical.     The  out-patient  department  en-  gift  of  medicine,  and  then  vanished  into 

deavored   to   relieve  human  distress;  but  space.     What   became  of  all   these  birds 

half  the  time  it  did  not  do  so.     At  the  of  passage?     Did  they  punctiliously  follow 

end  of  the  year  the  hospital  had  a   fine  the  physician's  advice?  Did  they  take  the 

crop  of  statistics,  for    publication   in    its  medicine  prescribed,  adhere  religiously  to 

annual  report,  showing  the  thousands  of  the  hospital  diet  lists,  follow  the  doctor's 

cases    successfully    "turned   off";  beyond  suggestions   as   to   personal   exercise   and 

serving  as  an  encouragement  to  the  be-  hygiene?     If    so,    how    had    the    sickness 

nevolent  people  who  had    furnished    the  ended?     The  ungrateful  poor,   Dr.  Cabot 

money,  however,  these  figures  represented  discovered,     troubled     themselves     little 

far  too  little  real  achievement.  about  enlightening  the  hospital  staff.     If 

These  revolutionary  conclusions  repre-  they  recovered,  they  apparently  went  joy- 

sented  several  years'  practical  work  and  fully  on  their  way,  with  never  a  thought  of 

thought.     Dr.    Cabot    had    come    to    the  those  to  whom  they  owed  their  good  for- 
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tune;  if  they  died,  they  did  it  so  obscurely 
that  no  rumors  of  their  takings  off"  ever 
reached  headquarters. 

One  day  an  unusually  intelligent  woman 
came  in,  suffering  from  a  common  disease 
of  nutrition.  Dr.  Cabot  examined  her 
with  his  customary  conscientious  care.  A 
scientifically  regulated  diet  was  the  only 
treatment  for  troubles  of  this  kind  —  to 
save  time  and  misunderstanding,  these 
diet  lists  were  neatly  printed.  Dr.  Cabot 
tore  a  sheet  from  the  pad  and  handed  it  to 
this  woman,  rather  priding  himself  that 
he  was  prepared  to  give  his  patient  her 
treatment  in  so  expeditious  and  business- 
like a  fashion. 

"What's  this  paper  for?''  asked  the 
woman. 

'That  shows  what  you  are  to  ea't  and 
are  not  to  eat,"  the  physician  replied. 

The  woman  looked  at  the  slip  carefully. 

"How  do  you  think  I  can  buy  these 
things?"  she  asked.  "Here  it  says  I  may 
eat  asparagus  tips  and  brussels  sprouts. 
These  things  are  too  expensive  for  me." 

CAUSE    OF    DISEASE    REALLY    SOCIAL 

This  was  not  the  earliest  intimation 
Dr.  Cabot  had  received  concerning  the 
cause  of  hospital  failure;  but  this  little 
episode  rather  crystallized  the  idea.  The 
physician  now  recalled  that,  in  the  pre- 
ceding eight  years,  he  had  been  advising 
patients  to  do  all  kinds  of  impossible  and 
ridiculous  things.  He  had  thought  noth- 
ing of  suggesting  that  a  moderately  sal- 
aried clerk  drop  his  job  and  take  a  vaca- 
tion in  Colorado.  A  man  with  a  large, 
dependent  family  had  been  directed,  on 
more  than  one  occasion,  to  recuperate  in 
some  distant  mountain  resort.  Ocean 
voyages  had  been  prescribed  to  people 
who   had   difficulty   in   paying  car  fares. 

Unconsciously  to  himself  Dr.  Cabot, 
like  most  other  out-patient  physicians, 
had  developed  into  a  humorist  of  a  rather 
"grim"  description.  He  began  to  search 
his  conscience;  to  ask,  after  all,  "what  he 
was  there  for" ;  and  how  really  serviceable 
his  life  had  so  far  been  in  ameliorating  the 
condition  of  the  poor.  He  reached  the 
conclusion  that,  in  the  majority  of  cases, 
dispensary  patients  had  no  means  of  follow- 
ing the  advice  they  received.     The  reason 


is  that  disease,  especially  disease  among 
the  poor,  has  other  than  medical  causes. 
Bad  housing,  bad  family  and  social  con- 
ditions, worry,  insufficient  and  unnutri- 
tious  food,  overwork  —  these  elements 
have  commonly  more  to  do  with  human 
disability  than  the  things  the  doctors 
see  when  they  make  a  diagnosis. 

For  example,  here  is  a  girl  of  twenty, 
suffering  from  chlorosis  —  a  peculiar  form 
of  anemia  that  sometimes  accompanies 
adolescence.  The  doctors  can  furnish  a 
long  list  of  things  that  have  caused  the 
disorder;  scientifically,  their  statements 
may  be  accurate,  but  actually  they  are 
untrue.  Only  the  girl's  history  really  ex- 
plains her  predicament.  This  history 
shows  that  her  father  deserted  her  mother 
when  the  girl  was  five  years  old.  The 
mother,  owing  to  the  necessity  of  going  out 
to  work,  neglected  the  child,  who  was  under- 
fed and  underclothed.  She  was  put  to 
labor  very  young  at  unwholesome  employ- 
ment. When  the  doctor  has  these  facts 
in  his  possession,  he  is  able  to  prescribe 
Intelligent  treatment.  So  long  as  the 
underlying  conditions  remain  the  same, 
all  the  medicine  in  the  world  will  have 
only  a  temporary  effect. 

Another  case  is  that  of  the  mother  who 
brings  in  a  four-months-old  baby  ill, 
apparently,  with  some  digestive  disorder. 
The  hospital  keeps  her  for  a  week  or  two 
and  then  sends  her  home  cured.  In  a 
month  or  two  the  mother  returns  with  the 
child.  It  did  very  well  in  the  hospital 
wards,  it  appears,  but  soon  fell  ill  again. 
This  baby  becomes  what,  in  the  dispen- 
sary parlance,  is  known  as  a  "repeater;" 
that  is,  she  appears  at  regular  intervals 
with  the  same  chronic  disorder,  each  stay 
at  the  hospital  costing  the  community 
about  thirty  dollars.  In  one  of  the  con- 
versations the  doctor  learns  an  important 
and  hitherto  unsuspected  fact.  The  good 
natured  mother,  returning  with  a  well 
baby,  always  celebrates  the  home  coming. 
She  feeds  the  child  hospitably  on  such 
delicacies  as  hash  and  beer  —  nutriment 
which,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  insist, 
does  not  particularly  agree  with  a  stomach 
that  is  four  months  old.  So  long  as 
there  are  mothers  who  are  so  ignorant  as 
not  to  be  acquainted  with  this  physiolog- 
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ical  fact,  the  public  money  spent  on  free 
dispensaries  is  largely  wasted. 

And  so  the  cause  and  the  cure  of  dis- 
ease, Dr.  Cabot  decided,  are  not  necessarily 
medical;  the  cause  is  social.  The  healing 
art  had  still  another  step  to  take.  If  one 
is  ill  with  a  headache  now,  the  doctor  does 
not  prescribe  for  this  particular  symptom, 
as  he  might  have  prescribed  fifty  years 
ago.  He  goes  deeper  and  asks:  What  is 
the  cause  of  the  headache?  In  many 
cases  he  hits  upon  the  seat  of  the  difficulty 
at  once;  it  is  "stomach  trouble/'  The 
scientific  world  rather  prides  itself  upon 
thus  "going  to  the  root  of  the  matter," 
"finding  the  ultimate  cause,"  and  so  on. 
But  it  has  not  gone  to  "the  root  of  the 
matter"  at  all.  The  real  fundamental 
question  is  still  unanswered  and  that  is: 
What  is  the  cause  of  the  "stomach 
trouble?"  And  when  the  doctor  has  asked 
this  question,  he  has  usually  opened  up  a 
train  of  circumstances  that  is  far  beyond 
his  ken.  The  difficulty  may  be  overwork, 
poor  food,  incessant  worry.  All  these 
things  can  produce  stomach  troubles, 
which  in  their  turn  produce  headache  and 
numerous  other  ills;  unless  the  hospital 
can  cure  these,  its  pills  and  printed  slips 
are  useless.  And  simply  to  advise  the 
patient  to  quit  work,  to  eat  good  food,  and 
to  stop  worrying  is  about  as  much  to  the 
point  as  the  Mad  Hatter's  invitation  to 
Alice  in  "Alice  in  Wonderland:" 

"Have  some  wine?"  said  the  Mad 
Hatter. 

"  I  don't  see  any,"  said  Alice. 

"There  isn't  any,"  said  the  Hatter. 

This  colloquy  might  appropriately  be 
inscribed  on  the  entrance  to  most  of  the 
free  dispensaries  in  the  United  States. 

SOCIAL    SERVICE    WORK    THE    REMEDY 

But  what  can  we  do  about  it?  The 
difficulty,  as  set  forth  above,  seems 
clear  enough,  but  there  is  certainly  no 
practical  remedy.  This  is  what  the  other 
doctors  said  to  Dr.  Cabot  when  he  sug- 
gested a  plan  of  improvement.  The  idea 
of  the  hospital  broadening  its  work  so  as  to 
get  at  the  causes  of  the  cause  of  disease, 
he  was  informed,  was  impractical.  Dr. 
Cabot,  however,  was  not  easily  discouraged. 
By  this  time  his  proposed  reform  had  be- 


come a  fixed  idea.  He  found  the  solution 
of  his  problem  in  the  utilization,  in  hospi- 
tal work,  of  the  social  worker.  The  pre- 
ceding twenty-five  years  had  witnessed 
the  development  of  an  entirely  new  pro- 
fession, that  of  social  service.  Its  prac- 
titioners, for  the  larger  part  women  of 
education  and  of  human  sympathy,  spend 
their  time  in  first-hand  association  with 
the  poorer  classes,  studying  their  dif- 
ficulties and  their  needs.  Their  knowledge 
is  not  theoretical:  it  is  based  upon  actual 
information;  they  understand  the  psy- 
chology of  the  poor  and  unfortunate,  as 
well  as  the  technical  facts  of  income  and 
outgo.  They  have  learned,  as  had  Dr. 
Cabot,  that  disease  and  poverty  are  inti- 
mately related  facts;  much  of  their  socio- 
logical work,  indeed,  has  necessarily  taken 
the  form  of  sanitation. 

MEDICINE    PLUS    SOCIAL    SERVICE 

On  one  side,  therefore,  we  have  had 
medical  science,  every  day  discovering 
new  facts  and  extending  its  hospital  facili- 
ties; and,  on  the  other,  social  service,  con- 
stantly piling  up  new  first-hand  experiences 
in  dealing  with  the  submerged  classes. 
Medical  science  has  sought  to  cure  the 
poor  man's  health,  social  service  to  cure 
his  poverty;  the  doctor  has  worked  upon 
his  body,  the  social  worker  has  devoted 
her  attention  to  his  soul.  Each  has  done 
a  part  in  attempting  to  realize  the  injunc- 
tion placed  upon  the  Virchow  Hospital 
in  Berlin:  "Treat  the  disease,  but  do  not 
neglect  to  treat  the  man."  The  difficulty 
has  been  that  these  two  social  influences, 
each  working  essentially  to  the  same  end, 
have  practically  ignored  each  other's  ex- 
istence. Dr.  Cabot's  revolutionary  idea 
was  simply  to  bring  them  together.  His 
concrete  proposition  was  that  the  Mass- 
achusetts General  Hospital  add  a  social 
worker  to  its  out-patient  department. 
Her  duties  —  for  a  woman  must  inevi- 
tably fill  this  position  —  would  be  to  inves- 
tigate the  living  conditions  of  the  patients 
who  applied  for  treatment.  She  would  learn 
whether  the  patient  had  the  physical  and 
moral  resources  to  carry  out  the  doctor's 
instructions;  if  not,  it  would  become  her 
business  to  find  some  way  of  meeting  this 
particular    need.     Her    responsibility,    in 
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brief,  would  be  to  remedy  the  disabilities 
of  poverty,  ignorance,  and  vice  that  so 
commonly  interfered  with  the  success  of 
the  doctor's  prescription. 

A  large  order,  certainly;  it  is  not  sur- 
prising that  Dr.  Cabot's  colleagues  had 
little  enthusiasm  for  it.  "It's  a  fine 
theory,  but  it  won't  work,"  they  replied, 
laying  the  motion  on  the  table.  But  Dr. 
Cabot  in  a  year  or  two  installed  a  social 
worker  —  at  his  own  expense.  The  hos- 
pital authorities  merely  toierated  the 
newcomer;  she  did  not  constitute  a  regu- 
krly  recognized  department.  "Social  ser- 
vice work  permitted  at  the  Massachusetts 
General  Hospital"  was  the  heading  under 
which  this  reform  was  described  in  the 
first  two  annual  reports.  That  was  only 
eight  years  ago.  To-day,  instead  of  one 
social  worker,  there  are  thirteen  who  are 
on  the  salary  list,  in  addition  to  twenty 
volunteers.  More  than  one  hundred  hos- 
pitals in  the  United  States  have  adopted 
Dr.  Cabot's  reform;  the  Boston  Dispen- 
sary, one  of  the  greatest  in  the  country, 
conducted  by  Mr.  —  not  Dr.  —  Michael 
Davis,  a  social  worker,  is  organized  on  this 
more  efficient  plan. 

The  new  assistant  now  made  a  business 
of  personally  inspecting,  in  as  many  cases 
as  possible,  the  home  conditions  of  the 
applicants  for  free  hospital  relief.  She 
also  made  an  intimate  study  of  all  the 
many  existing  agencies  for  charitable 
help.  In  Boston  there  are  not  far  from 
1,200  charitable  organizations,  represent- 
ing all  nationalities  and  religions.  One 
provides  summer  outings  for  girl  workers; 
another,  permanent  homes  for  mentally 
deficient  children;  one  limits  its  activities 
to  victims  of  tuberculosis;  one  is  interested 
in  deserted  wives,  another  in  crippled 
children,  another  in  the  blind,  and  there 
are  some  organizations  that  indulge  in 
general  and  miscellaneous  charitable  relief. 
In  many  cases  all  these  agencies  have  def- 
inite limitations.  To  benefit  by  certain 
ones  you  must  be  a  Methodist,  an  Epis- 
copalian, a  Roman  Catholic;  to  get  into 
others  you  must  be  a  native-born  Ameri- 
can, a  German,  or  a  Hebrew.  One  pro- 
vides a  home  for  superannuated  Scandi- 
navian seamen;  to  enjoy  the  hospitality 
of  others,   one   has   to   have   almost    the 


qualifications  for  a  retreat;  in  another 
large  city  is  one  which  admits  only  "aged, 
unmarried,  indigent,  respectable  females." 
A  social  worker  who  has  a  complete  knowl- 
edge of  a  thousand  or  so  institutions  of 
this  kind  can  often  find  at  least  one 
that  will  fit  the  case. 

A    NEW   CURE    FOR    INSOMNIA 

In  many  instances  the  daily  problems 
presented  no  particular  complications.  For 
example,  there  was  a  certain  young  girl 
who,  for  several  months,  had  periodically 
visited  the  hospital  suffering  from  insom- 
nia. The  doctors  prescribed  the  usual 
treatments  with  no  results.  The  case 
seemed  extremely  puzzling;  the  closest 
cross-examination  revealed  no  plausible 
explanation  of  the  trouble.  Finally  the 
doctor  appealed  to  the  social  worker. 
"Will  you  please  take  this  girl  and  see  if 
you  can  find  out  why  she  cannot  sleep? 
We  can't."  The  social  worker  went  with 
the  girl  to  her  home.  She  lived  in  a  small 
room  and  was  sleeping  in  a  small  bed  with 
two  other  girls!  There  are  few  people, 
under  similar  conditions,  who  would  not 
have  had  insomnia.  Yet,  in  the  course, 
of  many  conversations  with  the  doctors, 
the  girl  had  concealed  this  one  essential 
fact;  her  shame  at  the  poverty  it  disclosed 
had  kept  her  silent,  especially  in  the  pres- 
ence of  men.  Only  a  sympathetic  woman 
visitor  would  have  disclosed  the  truth. 
The  remedy  was  simple  enough:  means 
were  found  to  purchase  the  girl  a  com- 
fortable cot  for  her  exclusive  use  and  she 
has  been  sleeping  as  quietly  as  a  baby 
ever  since. 

In  another  case  a  man,  apparently 
sober  and  industrious,  was  suffering  acutely 
from  dyspepsia.  The  doctor's  energetic 
efforts  brought  no  relief;  it  was  not  until 
the  social  worker  uncovered  the  domestic 
situation  that  the  proper  treatment  could 
be  prescribed.  The  man's  wife  had  died 
and  left  him  the  care  of  six  small  children. 
He  was  attending  to  all  their  wants:  even 
dressing  them  and  cooking  their  meals. 
This  latter  responsibility  was  the  one  that 
was  wearing  him  out.  He  would  cook 
their  breakfast,  run  off  to  work,  return  at 
noon  and  hastily  prepare  a  noon  meal, 
start  off  again  and  hurry  back  at  night 
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and  scrape  together  their  supper.  He 
was  a  bad  cook  and  he  knew  it;  the  child- 
ren were  suffering  under  his  ministrations; 
and  he  had  worried  himself  into  a  bad  state 
of  indigestion.  The  social  worker,  looking 
farther  into  the  case,  discovered  that 
there  was  an  aunt  who  would  be  glad  to 
get  a  permanent  home  and  installed  her 
as  housekeeper.  Relieved  from  this  men- 
tal strain,  the  unhappy  father  recovered, 
in  due  course,  from  his  digestive  troubles. 
Here  a  cure  was  wrought  without  the  least 
suggestion  of  "  pauperization/'  The  doc- 
tors could  have  dosed  the  patient  for 
years,  and,  so  long  as  this  fundamental 
trouble  had  not  been  removed,  without  the 
slightest  improvement.  The  real  difficulty 
was  not  medical,  but  social. 

Another  woman  was  suffering  from  a 
malady  easily  curable  by  operation.  She 
had  waited  for  three  years,  as  there  had 
been  no  one  to  care  for  the  children  during 
the  hospital  experience.  The  social  worker 
had  no  difficulty  in  finding  for  them  a  tem- 
porary home;  and  the  woman,  permanently 
relieved  by  the  surgeons,  was  transformed 
into  a  healthy  and  efficient  mother.  A 
girl  of  twenty  had  been  suffering  for 
several  months  from  a  skin  disease  known 
as  erythema  nodosum.  The  scientific  gen- 
tleman had  sought  in  vain  to  "get  at  the 
root  of  this  trouble,"  but  the  social  worker 
at  once  solved  the  mystery.  The  girl  was 
working  as  a  waitress,  from  six  in  the 
morning  until  twelve  at  night,  spending 
all  this  time  on  her  feet.  She  was  receiv- 
ing wages  of  seven  dollars  a  month  —  and 
her  pay  was  several  months  overdue.  In 
this  case  the  new  official  had  to  act  as  an 
employment  agent.  She  first  took  the 
sufferer  away  from  her  job  and  got  her  a 
month's  vacation  in  the  country.  She 
then  brought  her  back  to  town  and  ob- 
tained a  good  situation  at  $3.50  a  week  — 
as  it  happened,  in  the  gauze  room  of  the 
hospital.  All  symptoms  of  erythema  nodo- 
sum presently  disappeared. 

Another  girl  was  suffering  from  a  "most 
interesting"  and  rare  complaint  known  as 
Reynaud's  disease.  To  the  average  doc- 
tor, this  case  was  actually  fascinating;  the 
scientist  who  first  discovered  the  disease 
deserved  to  have  it  named  after  him. 
It  is  a  nervous  disorder  that  affects  chiefly 


the  tips  of  the  fingers,  in  extreme  cases 
making  them  entirely  useless.  As  this 
girl  happened  to  be  a  seamstress,  her 
affliction  was  a  serious  matter.  In  the 
summer  everything  went  well;  in  winter, 
however,  the  tips  of  the  fingers  began  to 
lose  "tone"  and  ultimately  made  it  im- 
possible for  her  to  work.  The  "indi- 
cated" treatment  was  clear  enough:  the 
girl  should  live  in  a  warmer  climate.  The 
social  worker,  after  a  little  effort,  procured 
her  a  place  in  Florida;  a  charitable  organi- 
zation paid  the  expenses  of  her  transporta- 
tion and  the  girl  in  her  new  home  was 
restored  to  health  and  was  no  longer  an 
object  of  curiosity  to  the  medical  profession. 

GETTING    A    SICK    MAN    BACK    TO   SCOTLAND 

A  complicated  experience  with  a  Soctch 
stonecutter  shows  the  extent  to  which  Dr. 
Cabot  utilizes  existing  social  agencies. 
This  man  had  tuberculosis:  he  could  work 
jio  longer  and  his  only  earthly  possessions 
were  $50,  a  wife,  and  two  children.  "  Home 
treatment"  was  obviously  too  expensive 
for  his  resources.  The  healthy  climate 
of  his  home  in  Scotland  seemed  the  most 
desirable  treatment,  especially  as  the  man 
had  relations  there  who  agreed  to  care  for 
him,  provided  his  transportation  expenses 
could  be  paid.  The  social  worker  ap- 
pealed to  the  Granite  Cutters'  Union,  of 
which  the  sick  man  was  a  member;  but 
here  assistance  was  refused.  She  went 
to  the  Scots  Charitable  Society  and  ob- 
tained fifteen  dollars.  Another  organiza- 
tion contributed  twenty-five,  the  Boston 
Provident  Association  put  five  dollars  into 
the  hat,  the  British  Charitable  Association 
secured  half-price  tickets  to  Liverpool, 
and  one  of  the  hospital  interns  begged 
$12.50  to  pay  the  man's  railroad  fare 
from  Liverpool  to  Aberdeen.  The  East- 
ern Steamship  Company  gave  free  storage 
to  the  man's  baggage,  which  had  been  left 
in  its  dock  in  Boston.  A  "benevolent 
individual"  supplied  fresh  eggs  for  the 
family  and  the  Children's  Aid  Society 
furnished  a  baby  carriage  for  the  baby. 
This  youngest  member,  however,  compli- 
cated the  family  problem  by  falling  ill 
before  the  date  of  sailing;  and  another 
charitable  organization,  the  Massachusetts 
Infant  Asylum,  had  to  be  pressed  into  ser- 
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vice  to  care  for  her.     The  social  worker  is  perhaps  understandable,  because  he  is 

spent  the  better  part  of  sixteen  days  piec-  so  common;  but  the  woman  who  suffers 

ing  together  this  chain  of  relief;  fourteen  extreme  torture  if  she  steps  on  a  railroad 

separate  organizations  were  brought   to-  car  or  catches  a  glimpse  of  the  sea,  or  has 

gether  in  the  task  of  getting  this  invalid  to  go  up  and  down  stairs  is  not  generally 

from  Boston  to  his  Scottish  home.     The  an  object  of  sympathy.     Yet  neurologists 

hospital  has  had  its  reward  in  thecontented  tell  us  that  these  people  are  among  the 

letters  it  has  since  received  which  indicate  world's  greatest  sufferers.     Their  miseries 

that  the  man  is  well  on  his  way  toward  are   indescribable   and    incomprehendable 

recovery  from  his  ailment.  to  the  healthy  mind,   but  they  are  real. 

Their    difficulties,    their    obsessions    and 

THE    V.CTIMS    OF       MENTAL   TW!STS  ..  menta|    twjsts„    ^   ^^   ineradicable> 

In  addition  to  this  general  work,  Dr.  and  are  as  hard  to  cure  as  drug  habits. 
Cabot  has  organized  several  branches  There  is,  of  course,  only  one  way  of 
for  the  treatment  of  particular  troubles,  dealing  with  such  people.  That  is  by 
He  has  one  woman  who  devotes  all  her  suggestion.  Some  mental  experience  has 
attention  to  the  handling  of  neurasthenics,  implanted  these  strange  quirks  in  their 
A  neurasthenic  is  a  most  unhappy  person  brains  and  only  mental  suggestion  can 
in  any  state  of  society,  but  this  is  espe-  drive  them  out.  There  is  only  one  cure: 
cially  true  if  he  is  poor.  The  rich  man  or  persuasive  talk,  sympathetic  intercourse, 
woman  who  is  suffering  from  psycho-  healthful  exercise,  interesting,  distracting 
neuroses  has  many  resources.  He  finds  work.  A  properly  equipped  social  worker 
plenty  of  sympathetic  friends;  he  can  go  can  usually  attend  to  this  more  succesfully 
to  Europe,  take  a  cruise  in  his  private  than  a  doctor  can.  The  Massachusetts  Hos- 
yacht,  or  spend  a  few  months  in  an  ex-  pital  has  had  remarkable  success,  although 
pensive  sanitarium.  The  poor  neuras-  it  has  had  many  difficult  cases  to  deal 
thenic,  however,  not  only  has  no  oppor-  with.  Thus  a  young  and  happily  married 
tunities  of  this  kind,  but  finds  little  sym-  woman  came  into  the  hospital  one  day 
pathy  at  home.  The  average  tenement  suffering  from  a  complaint  for  which  the 
dweller  cannot  understand  a  person  who  whole  pharmacopoeia  contained  no  remedy: 
is  possessed  of  morbid  fears,  fixed  ideas,  she  couldn't  bear  the  sight  of  a  razor, 
"phobias"  of  various  kinds,  hysteria  or  The  appearance  of  her  husband  shaving 
hypochondriacal  concentration  on  cer-  would  almost  drive  her  out  of  her  mind, 
tain  parts  of  his  anatomy  —  perhaps  a  All  kinds  of  knives  affected  her  similarly; 
disagreeable  member  like  a  liver  or  a  she  couldn't  stand  them  in  the  house  and 
stomach.  He  regards  the  victim  of  such  was  constantly  throwing  them  away, 
neuroses  as  simply  "queer."  The  patient  The  family  had  difficulty  in  keeping  a 
is  a  nuisance  in  the  family;  there  are  no  supply  of  cutlery  for  its  ordinary  needs, 
external  signs  of  actual  sickness;  she  —  for  Anything  suggesting  sharp-edged  tools 
more  commonly  the  victim  is  a  woman  —  had  the  same  effect;  she  wouldn't  have  a 
is  simply  "imagining"  things.  A  person  newspaper  anywhere  in  the  house  that 
who  manifests  evidences  of  intense  suf-  contained  a  reference  to  murder.  The 
fering  when  the  steam  pipes  are  rattling,  fear  that  she  would  some  day  kill  herself 
or  when  water  is  dripping  from  the  tap;  constantly  pursued  her. 
who  goes  into  hysterics  when  particular  The  social  worker  in  charge  of  this  de- 
persons  approach  or  do  particular  things;  partment  began  her  treatment  by  describing 
who  has  an  utterly  irrational  horror  of  to  the  patient  another  similar  case,  from 
certain  objects  —  a  street  car,  the  odor  which  the  sufferer  had  entirely  recovered, 
of  certain  flowers  —  simply  mystifies  the  She  prescribed  work,  especially  outdoor 
healthy  observer.  Why  should  a  strong  work,  and  urged  the  woman  not  to  be 
man  rush  from  the  room  in  horror  because  alone  more  than  was  necessary.  Every 
somebody  is  sitting  with  his  legs  crossed?  night,  before  the  invalid  went  to  bed,  she 
The  person  whose  eyes  bulge  out  with  fear  was  directed  to  place  her  face  in  her  hands 
at  the  sight  of  a  "harmless,  necessary  cat"  and  repeat:      'This  fear  is  all  nonsense: 
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I   shall  never  harm  myself  or  others.     I  about  the  only  place  to  which  these  girls 

am  perfectly  sane  and  am  going  to  get  appeal  for  help.     They  find  little  sympathy 

well.     There  is  no  more  harm  in  a  razor  from  their  relatives,  even  those  who  are 

than  in  a  stick  of  wood."     That  the  pa-  closest   to  them;   they   are   probably  the 

tient  might  never  be  alone,  a  canary  and  a  most   lonely   members   of   society.     In   a 

small  dog  were  given  to  her.     This  treat-  large  number  of  cases  these  girls  are  not 

ment  in  time  began  to  show  results.     The  essentially    immoral    and    almost    never 

patient  got  so  she  could  go  all  day  without  belong  to  the  professionally  vicious  classes, 

"that  feeling;"  occasionally  the  sight  of  They  have  made  a  costly  mistake;  given 

some  metal  instrument,  however,  such  as  a    chance   and    the   proper   environment, 

a    brass    faucet,    would    bring    it    back,  however,    they    may    become    really   val- 

Finally  she  had  made  such  progress  that  uable   social   units.      But    left    to   them- 

she  could  leave  a  razor,  in  full  view,  on  the  selves,  they  go  rapidly  to  pieces.     They 

mantelpiece  without  arousing  any  morbid  come  to  the  out-patient  department,  not 

reaction.     This  was  a  great  triumph.     In  for   moral    regeneration   but   for   medical 

a   few   months    the   cure   was   complete;  assistance.     What  can  the  social  worker 

razors,    knives,    even    murder   trials    now  do  for  them?     In  many  cases  a  great  deal, 

affect  this  woman  no  more  than  they  do  The  first  step  is  to  win  the  girl's  confidence 

the  average  citizen.  and   so  obtain   her  story.  *  This,   with   a 

u             n  sympathetic    woman,    is    not    especially 

a  Jewish  girl  and  her     voices  difficult;  the  girl  is  usually  starving  for 

There  was  a  Jewish  girl  who,  like  Joan  manifestations    of    human    kindness    and 

of  Arc,  had  her  "voices."     These  unseen  responds  to  the  right  kind  of  approaches, 

monitors  were  constantly  protesting  against  In  a  large  number  of  cases  —  how  large, 

everything  she  tried  to  do.     It  took  her  the    public    does    not    understand  —  girls 

two  or  three  hours  to  dress  every  morning,  in  this  condition  are  actually  feeble-minded 

as  these  "voices"  were  constantly  making  and,  therefore,  morally  irresponsible.     In 

objections.     A  case  of  sheer  lunacy,  the  the  old  days  the  hospitals  used  simply  to 

average   person   would    say;   in  all  other  turn  them  loose,  a  prey  to  all  the  moral 

respects,    however,    this    unfortunate   girl  desperados  who  infest  the  streets.     Under 

was    normal.      The    neurasthenic    expert  Dr.  Cabot's  plan,  however,  they  are  safely 

sent  her  on  a  vacation  to  New  Hampshire,  placed    away    in    institutions   for   mental 

She  was  advised  to  repeat  several  times,  defectives.     With  the  other  girls,  several 

just   before  going  to  sleep,    the    phrase:  methods  are  used.     The  man  in  the  case 

'To-morrow  morning  I  shall  dress  in  half  is  sought  out  and,  if  he  is  worth  marrying, 

an  hour."     As  a  result  of  this  mental  sug-  this,   of  course,   is   the  obvious   solution, 

gestion,  she  learned  to  complete  her  morn-  As  a  matter  of  fact,  marriages  have  been 

ing  toilet  in  a  reasonable  time.     In  this  brought  about  in  approximately  more  than 

case  a  complete  cure  was  not  obtained,  10  per  cent,  of  the  cases,  most  of  which  have 

although    remarkable    improvement    took  worked  out  satisfactorily.     In  other  cases 

place.     In    the    great    majority    of    cases  the  girls  are  provided  for  in  several  ways, 

handled  in  the  new  department  there  is  Under    present    conditions    of    domestic 

an  encouraging  record  of  success.     In  the  employment,  places  can  always  be  found 

old  days,  of  course,  these  wretched  crea-  for  them,  even  when  they  are  accompanied 

tures  received  no  such  detailed  treatment,  by  their  babies. 
The  most  they  could  expect  were  a  quiet- 
ing drug  and  an  injunction  "to  try  and 

control  yourself!"  Not  far  from  1,800  persons  a  year  now 

pass   through   the   social    service   depart- 

THE     HARDEST     SOCIAL     PROBLEM     OF     ALL  ment        Near,y    ha,f  of   these   ^   sufferers 

Another  problem,  apparently  the  most  from  tuberculosis;  and  there  are  practi- 

difTicult  one  of  all,  that  confronts  all  city  cally  no  human  ills  that  are  not  numer- 

dispensaries  is  that  of  unmarried  girls  who  ously  represented.     Precisely  what  effect 

are   facing    maternity.     A    dispensary    is  this  new  development  has  upon  character 
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—  the  idea,  of  course,  can  be  readily  criti- 
cised from  the  standpoint  of  "coddling" 

—  may  be  illustrated  by  a  single  incident. 
One  of  the  social  service  department's 
most  useful  branches  is  that  which  super- 
vises  "the   handicapped."     Hospitals   all 


who  has  charge  of  this  branch  first 
finds  what  the  injured  man  can  do; 
then  she  seeks  out  employers  who  can 
make  use  of  him.  A  few  years  ago  a 
woman  was  taken  in  who  suffered  from  a  dis- 
tressing ailment  that  made  it  necessary  to 


over  the  country  are  every  day  turning  out  live  constantly  in  a  wheeled  chair.  She 
thousands  of  people  maimed  and  injured  —  spent  eighteen  months  in  the  hospital, 
men  and  women  with  only  one  leg,  or  one  and,  although  discharged,  she  is  con- 
arm,  or  injured  hearts,  or  crippled  by  demned  for  life  to  this  chair.  The  woman 
rheumatism,  or  by  bone-tuberculosis,  or  was  a  dressmaker,  earning  her  living  by 
by  partial  paralysis,  or  by  any  other  of  a  operating  a  sewing  machine.  On  first 
thousand  injuries.  These  people  are  not  consideration,  her  invalidism  had  appar- 
ill  enough  to  stay  in  bed;  neither  are  they  ently  robbed  her  of  her  means  of  support, 
well  enough  to  do  a  full  day's  man's  or  While  in  the  hospital,  however,  she  spent 
woman's  work.  Within  certain  limitations,  a  good  part  of  her  time  concocting  an 
however,  they  are  able  to  earn  a  living,  at  arrangement  by  which  she  could  run  her 
least  for  a  time,  and  they  are  certainly  sewing  machine  by  hand.  She  was  soon 
happier  when  doing  so.  And  there  are  actually  earning  money  in  this  way.  Not 
plenty  of  things  they  can  do.  Employers  only  this,  but  she  sought  out  other  women 
who  secure  their  services  usually  get  "  bar-  in  the  hospital  who  were  afflicted  like  her- 
gains,"  as,  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  finding  self  and  taught  them  her  new  art.  When 
places  in  which  the  work  does  not  conflict  she  left  the  place,  she  was  entirely  able  to 
with  their  incapacities,  they  will  accept  earn  her  own  living.  She  finally  started 
low  wages.  a  unique  establishment  of  her  own,  em- 
A  special  branch  of  the  social  service  ploying  only  women  who  are  condemned, 
department  makes  a  business  of  finding  like  herself,  to  spend  the  rest  of  their  lives 
employment  for  these  people.    The  woman  in  wheeled  chairs. 
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A  VIEW  OF  THE  ADMINISTRATION  FROM  THE  MONEY  MARKET 

BY 

C.   M.    KEYS 


NINETEEN  thirteen  was  a 
miserable  and  disgusting 
year  to  those  who  live 
upon  the  markets.  In  eleven 
months  of  19 12 — itself  a  year 
far  below  normal  —  the  men  on  the  New 
York  Stock  Exchange  dealt  in  about  630 
million  dollars'  worth  of  bonds.  In 
191 3  it  was  about  455  millions,  a  decrease 
of  28  per  cent.  In  stocks,  the  comparison 
was  worse:  76  million  shares  against  118 
million,  or  36  per  cent,  less  than  in  1912. 
Values,  too,  have  shrunk  very  greatly. 
The  average  prices  of  191 2,  on  all  our 
stocks,  ranged  from  $75  to  $85  a  share. 
This  year  they  have  had  a  high  average  of 


$79  and  a  low  average  of  $63.  Low  prices 
have  prevailed  almost  without  intermis- 
sion. There  has  been  neither  life  nor 
buoyancy  in  the  markets.  Not  only  have 
they  shown  the  smallest  day's  and  week's 
totals  in  a  decade  and  a  half  —  to  mark  the 
desolation  with  some  incident  to  remem- 
ber—  but  there  have  been  two  long  sus- 
tained periods  of  dragging  and  sinking 
prices  —  things  that  give  nightmares  to 
the  brokerage  fraternity. 

That  is  the  background  against  which 
one  must  take  up  the  question,  what  Wall 
Street  thinks  of  the  Wilson  Administra- 
tion. It  is  a  very  bad  atmosphere.  It 
smells  of  decay.    The  average  bond  house 
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in  New  York  in  191 3  did  not  break  even 
with  its  expense  account.  The  average 
stock  broker  suffered  heavy  losses  and  ate 
terribly  into  his  capital. 

In  this  Street  of  Discontent,  one  would 
hardly  look  for  very  ardent  approval  of 
anything  at  all.  Nothing  that  is  is  wholly 
right;  and  imperfections  are  the  things  that 
first  strike  the  eye  that  has  just  grown 
strabismic  from  scanning  a  series  of  ledger 
balances  that  run  the  wrong  way.  There- 
fore, one  would  naturally  expect  to  find  in 
Wall  Street  a  wholesale  and  sweeping 
denunciation  of  the  Wilson  policies,  the 
Wilson  methods,  and  the  Wilson  laws. 

But  one  does  not  find  these  things  there. 
There  is  no  wholesale  denunciation  of 
either  Mr.  Wilson  or  his  policies  and  the- 
ories in  Wall  Street.  Neither  do  they 
terrify  the  Street  as  did  the  Roosevelt 
outbreaks  of  a  few  years  ago.  There  has 
not  been  a  single  day  in  191 3  that  could 
fairly  be  called  panicky.  There  seems  no 
great  likelihood  of  any  such  day.  No- 
body in  Wall  Street  expects  it;  and  nothing 
seems  likely  to  come  out  of  Washington  to 
provoke  it. 

When  Mr.  Roosevelt  first  broke  loose 
from  the  traditions  of  Big  Business  and 
politics,  Wall  Street  business  was  piling 
ahead  at  a  wonderful  pace.  It  was  the 
habit  in  those  days  for  Wall  Street  speeders 
to  take  any  sort  of  a  hill,  cooked  or 
straight,  macadam,  sand,  ice,  or  mud,  with 
the  accelerator  wide  open  and  all  brakes 
off.  When  Washington  planted  red 
lights  in  the  middle  of  the  road  here  and 
there  promiscuously,  it  resulted  in  frantic 
efforts  to  avoid  danger.  Machines,  drivers, 
owners,  and  passengers  came  in  a  most 
unsightly  heap  at  the  bottom  of  the  hills. 

It  is  different  to-day.  The  Northern 
Securities  case  was  the  first  speed  law 
fine.  That  was  more  than  ten  years  ago. 
Fines  have,  to  be  sure,  been  pretty  com- 
mon since  then;  but  only  a  mad  fool 
thinks  now,  or  has  thought  for  more  than 
five  years  past,  that  he  could  go  as  he 
pleased  in  commerce,  in  banking,  in  manu- 
facturing, or  in  trading.  President  Wilson 
has  let  no  red  lights  go  out  in  the  middle  of 
the  road.  On  the  other  hand,  he  has  set, 
so  far,  no  new  ones.  His  traffic  rules  are 
no  more  difficult  to  follow  than  the  old  ones. 


Wall  Street  has  learned  to  go  carefully. 
It  takes  no  blind  turns  on  two  wheels 
these  days.  Instead,  the  markets  creep 
along,  well  in  hand  every  minute.  No 
shock  is  too  sudden  to  be  met;  no  obstacle 
too  big  to  be  avoided.  The  going  seems 
likely  to  be  bad  and  everybody  knows  it 
and  is  ready  for  it. 

When,  in  the  midst  of  a  mad,  wild  rush, 
you  come  suddenly  upon  an  obstruction, 
all  unprepared,  and  everything  piles  up  in 
a  shapeless,  twisted  heap  with  you  at  the 
bottom  of  it,  if  you  have  breath  left  in  you, 
you  have  things  to  say  that  might  as  well 
be  left  unsaid;  but  if  you  go  alj  ready  for 
rain  and  bad  going  and  you  get  it,  you  take 
it  as  it  comes  and  reflect  that  maybe,  after 
all,  the  country  needed  the  rain  more  than 
you  did  the  sunshine. 

NO   CATACLYSM   COMING 

For  more  than  a  year,  the  markets  have 
been  getting  ready  for  bad  going.  No 
monumental  evil  has  come  yet  —  and  all 
men  now  believe  that  nothing  will  come. 
There  will  be  no  cataclysm.  There  has 
been  selling  of  stocks  and  bonds  —  the 
latter  down  to  prices  unheard  of  in  times 
of  normal  money  rates.  It  is  taken  as  it 
comes.  There  may  be  much  more  of  it; 
and  it,  too,  will  be  taken  as  it  comes.  New 
low  prices,  always  a  great  bugaboo  in  the 
market  places,  came  on  day  by  day  and 
month  by  month  from  March  to  the  end 
of  the  year  and  nobody  worried  much 
about  it.  Fine  old  bonds  of  the  seasoned 
class  slipped  off  8,  10,  12  per  cent,  in  price 
—  and  the  only  comment  of  the  seasoned 
dealer  was  that  every  dollar  down  was  a 
dollar  nearer  the  bottom. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  year,  one  heard 
in  almost  every  office,  whether  it  dealt  in 
bonds  or  stocks  or  both,  much  discussion 
over  the  ancient  question  whether  or  not 
speculation,  trading,  and  investment  would 
ever  come  back  again.  Strange  as  it  may 
seem,  many  men  of  broad  intelligence  to- 
day hold  the  view  that  never  again  in  this 
country  will  be  seen  such  campaigns  as 
those  of  Gates  and  Keene  in  the  purely 
gambling  markets;  of  Harriman  and  Hill  in 
the  larger  sphere  of  railroad  finance;  of 
Morgan  and  Kuhn,  Loeb  &  Company  in 
the  still  larger  field  of  general  finance.     The 
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methods  may  change,  at  least  for  a  time,  That   represents   the  extreme  of  Wall 

but  it  is  idle  to  believe    that    we   have  Street  sentiment.     There  is  something  in 

reached  the  limit  in  magnitude.  it.     One  does  not  have  to  evolve  a  theory 

like  that.     It  comes  in  the  mails  that  the 

CONSTRUCTIVE    WORK    SUSPENDED  postman   bringg        ,n   ^   ^^   ^^ 

For  that  is  the  matter  with  Wall  Street,  it  hits  the  markets,  both  stock  and  bond, 

Its  tasks  of  to-day  are  the  tasks  of  necessity,  whenever  any  enterprising  traders  try  to 

There  is  no  more  spontaneous  assumption  vary  the  monotony  by  engineering  a  rise 

of  the  great,  constructive  work.     Finance,  in  the  market.     There  come,  from  all  the 

of  course,  goes  on.     It  has  to  go  on.     This  four  corners  of  the  earth,  a  lot  of  little 

year,   19 14,  nearly  $600,000,000  of  bonds  streams  of  securities,   emptying  into  the 

and  notes  fall  due  and  have  to  be  paid,  tired  market.     It  shows  quite  plainly  in 

There  is  only  one  possible  way  to  pay  the  slow  and  difficult  sale  of  even  the  best 

them.     They  have  to  be  financed.     Wall  of  bonds.      Outsiders   hear  of  wonderful 

Street  has  to  find  that  amount  of  money  for  sales  of  huge  blocks  of  good  old  bonds  in 

these  giant  corporations,  big  states,  little  which  "subscription  was  closed  as  soon  as 

states,     middling-big    corporations,    little  opened."     Insiders  know  more  about  it. 

corporations,  and  cities  great  and  small.  The  shelves  are  full  of  just  such  issues, 

The  Vanderbilt  system  has  to  have  about  which  have  laboriously  to  be  planted  in  the 

$100,000,000;    the    Gould    system    about  course    of    time.     That    is    the    "routine 

$50,000,000;  New  York  tractions  perhaps  business"  referred  to  earlier  in  this  article. 

$40,000,000;    Chicago   tractions    a    trifle  Right  here,  one  touches  the  heart  of  the 

less,   etc.,   etc.     These  are   the   tasks   of  question  that  lies  between  Washington  and 

necessity,  the  daily  routine  of  Wall  Street's  Finance:     Has  the   Democratic  Adminis- 

household.     There  is  not  much  inspiration  tration  helped  to  destroy  public  confidence 

in  them,  if  one  have  a  taste  for  fireworks,  in  investments?     No  man  in  the  United 

They  have  to  be  done,  and  they  get  done;  States  is  better  qualified  to  answer  such  a 

though  sometimes,  to  be  sure,  extra  tips  question    than    the    straight    out-and-out 

and  gratuities  of  various  sorts  have  to  be  investment  banker.     He  has  his  thousands 

handed  to  the  handmaidens  of  high  finance  of  clients  in  all  walks  of  life,  and  he  hears 

before  they  get  quite  finished.  from  them  regularly.     He  knows  perfectly 

These  matters  being  as  they  are,  and  well    that    the   investment   army   of   the 

working  clothes  being  the  sole  order  of  the  United  States  has  pitched  its  tents  to  wait 

day  downtown  in  New  York,  one  naturally  for  something. 

l6oks   for   causes,    reasons,    and    excuses.  It  waited  for  financial  legislation.     It 

So  many  of  them  are  offered  that  they  con-  waits  till  the  currency  law  is  approved  in 

fuse   the   mind.     Men   make   rash   state-  practice.     It  has  waited  for  the  Adminis- 

ments  about  general  subjects.     Not  long  tration  to  show  its  hand  clearly  concerning 

ago,  at  a  casual  meeting,  I  asked  one  of  the  further  trust  legislation.     It  has  waited  for 

so-called  leaders  of  this  leaderless  world  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to 

business  what  was  the  matter  with  Wall  deal  with  the  rate  increase  matter.     It  has 

Street,  and  something  like  this  colloquy  waited  to  find  out  the  attitude  of  the  Gov- 

ensued :  ernment  toward  such  exposures  as  those  of 

"Apathy,"  said  the  financier,   "public  the  New  Haven  and  the  St.  Louis  &  San 

apathy."  Francisco  railroads. 

"But  why  apathy?"  There  is  one  even   larger  cause  for  a 

"Lack  of  public  confidence!"  waiting   attitude   of   the   man   with    the 

"  In  what?"  money.     It  is  the  final  effect  of  the  revision 

"In  everything  —  in  stocks,  in  bonds,  of  the  tariff,  with  its  concomitant  legisla- 

in  men,  in  business  organization,  in  Ameri-  tion  for  an  income  tax  on  revenues  direct. 

can  commercial  methods,  in   government,  That    is    something    worth    waiting    for. 

in  banks  and  bankers,  in  common  honesty  The  people  of  the  West  are  apt  to  laugh  at 

—  in  everything  except  a  dollar  bill  and  a  this   queer   and   uncanny  waiting   game. 

safe  hiding  place."  The  West  mostly  works  for  its  living;  but 
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the  East  mostly  invests,  one  way  or  an-  the  Democratic  Administration  right  hard, 

other,   whether  it  works  or  not.     These  but  does  not  know  just  how  to  begin.     It 

days,  the  East  is  sitting  on  its  money  bags,  is  awkward  to  criticize  a  Government  be- 

watching    Pittsburg,    or   listening   to   see  cause  it  has  made  a  law  that,  clumsy  and 

whether  or  not  the  looms  of  Fall   River  slovenly  as  it  seems,  hardly  gives  an  honest 

and  the  brass  foundries  of  the  Naugatuck  man  a  chance  to  dodge  his  taxes. 

Valley  are  making  as  much  noise  as  they  Resentment  dumb  is  resentment  dou- 

made  in  other  years.  bled.     There  is  no  doubt  that  the  irritating 

,  practice  of  the  income  tax  law  —  much  of 

A   TAX    THAT   CAN  T    BE    DODGED  whkh  CQuld  haye  been  made  ^  irritating 

Meantime,  to  Capital  sitting,  enthroned  without   losing  any  money  and  some   of 

on  its  ready  money  —  much  of  it  in  the  which   has   already   been   toned   down  — 

form  of  short-term   notes    and    bonds  —  has  made  in  Wall  Street  an  indefinite  and 

comes  the  tax  collector.     If  he  knew  just  vague  dislike  toward  the  Wilson  Adminis- 

what  he  wanted,  it  would  not  be  so  bad.  tration.     Of  course,  one  hears  a  lot  of  that 

Outside  of  Ohio  and  Massachusetts  and  in  the  market  places.     Men  charge  that 

one  or  two  other  places,  Capital  has  never  the  income  tax  law  purposely  laid  useless 

been  much  scared  of  the  tax  collector,  and  unprofitable  burdens  upon  capital  in 

He  was  usually  satisfied  with  a  statement  many  forms.     A  seeming  effort  to  legislate 

that  Capital  owned  some  stocks  (tax  free),  double  and  triple  and  quadruple  taxes  upon 

some  municipals  (tax  free),  and  had  a  few  holding  companies,  for  example,  is  singled 

bonds  more  or  less,  but  owed  more  money  out  as  an  illustration  of  the  desire  to  make 

than  it  had  bonds  or  real  estate  or  anything,  the  income  tax  in  part  a  punitive  measure, 

This  new  tax  collector,   however,   starts  and  not  a  measure  purely  for  economic 

out  by  demanding  a  statement  of  all  in-  principles. 

come  from  every  possible  source,  except  Of  course,  it  is  a  minor  matter,  as  yet. 

from  municipal  bonds,  or  the  salary  of  the  Nobody  blames  the  income  tax  law  for 

President  of  the  United  States,  or  a  judge's  much  or  any  of  the  prevailing  shadows, 

salary.     Few  capitalists  are  judges,   and  for  its  effect  will  be  gradual.     Wall  Street 

still  fewer  are  the  President  of  the  United  is   quite  cheerful   over  anything  that  is 

States.     Alibis  grow  scarce.     Capital  calls  gradual.     It  can  adapt  itself  a  little  more 

up  its  lawyer  and  tells  him  to  get  it  out  of  quickly  to  a  gradual  thing  than  any  one 

the  fix.     He  cannot  do  it.  else    can.     That    means    making   money. 

Here  is  a  pretty  pickle.     A  tax    that  Finance  wants  everything  to  be  gradual. 

Capital  cannot  dodge  —  who  ever  heard  It  wanted  gradual  tariff  revision,  gradual 

of    such    a  thing  in  New  York,  or  New  income  taxes,   gradual    currency    reform, 

Jersey,  or  Pennsylvania?    Of  course,  most  gradual    trust    regulation.     Finance  is  a 

men  approve  of  the  principle  of  an  income  gradual  game,  like  golf,  where  one  hole 

tax.     It  is  not  the  principle  that  is  worry-  all  wrong  may  not  make  much  difference, 
ing  Capital   at   all.     It    is    the    practice. 

Statements  and  reports  and  little  bits  of  hesitation  over  the  currency  bill 

paper  to  be  stuck  on  the  coupons  of  the  Some   much    more   important    matters 

bonds,    and    inspectors    who    may    come  than  taxes,  however,  occupy  the  minds  of 

around,  and  people  who  claim  the  right  to  men  "downtown."     This  currency  bill  is 

look  into  books,  and  ask  questions  about  one  of  them.     It  is  perfectly  astounding, 

trades  in  Wall  Street,  and  little  transac-  however,   how   little   is   known   about   it. 

tions  in  real  estate,  and  small  bets  on  the  The  small  but  devoted  army  of  customers 

races  and  things  like  that  —  and   all  to  who  occupy  the  seats  in  the    brokerage 

be  put  down  in  a  statement  and  to  become,  office  and  go  to  sleep  to  the  occasional 

as  the  law  says,  "part  of  the  public  records"  music  of  the  ticker  is  divided  into  three 

—  and  all  this  nuisance  to  a  man  who  is  parts.     One  part  approves  the  bill,  with- 

only  minding  his  own  business  and  sitting  out  reading  it;  the  second  opposes  it,  also 

on  his  money  as  best  he  can  —  it  is  too  without  reading  it;  and  the  third  has  read 

much,  and  Capital  is  of  a  mind  to  rebuke  it  and  so  has  no  opinion  either  way.     It  is 
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pure  Attic  Greek  to  the  speculative 
element  in  Wall  Street. 

Investment  houses,  most  of  which  have 
either  a  partner  or  a  clerk  who  attends  to 
these  things,  know  something  about  it. 
They  opine  that  it  will  increase  business. 
If  you  ask  them  why,  they  are  apt  to  say 
that  on  general  principles  anything  that 
tends,  or  is  supposed  to  tend,  to  increase 
the  money  supply  and  make  it  contract 
and  expand  as  needed  will  surely  make  a 
better  bond  market.  When  confronted 
with  the  fact  that  Canada,  which  has  just 
that  sort  of  a  currency,  has  no  investment 
markets  at  all  worth  naming,  they  counter 
with  something  like  this:  "Well,  what 
do  you  think  of  it,  then?" 

There  are  a  few  bankers  and  lawyers 
in  Wall  Street  who  have  a  more  or  less 
general  idea  of  the  true  meaning  of  the 
currency  bill,  what  it  is,  why  it  is,  and 
where  we  are  going  to  be  under  it.  Of 
course,  its  general  provisions  are  clearly 
enough  understood  by  many  men.  It  is 
its  special  provisions  that  give  pause  for 
thought  to  those  who  read  it  earnestly  but 
without  special  training  to  translate  it  into 
credit  balances  and  things  like  that. 

CHEAPER  MONEY  EXCEPT  IN  WALL  STREET 

The  rank  and  file  of  Wall  Street  people, 
rightly  or  wrongly,  think  the  bill  was 
wrongly  named.  They  think  it  ought  to 
have  been  labeled:  "A  Bill  to  Prevent 
Wall  Street  Bankers  and  Brokers  from 
Borrowing  Reserves  from  Country  Banks." 
They  observe,  not  without  interest,  that 
the  new  so-called  reserve  banks  will  not 
be  allowed  to  lend  money  on  the  kind  of 
collateral  that  Wall  Street  mostly  deals  in, 
namely,  stocks  and  corporation  bonds. 
They  have  a  vague  idea  that  maybe  some 
of  the  deposits  of  the  big  Wall  Street  banks 
which  have  been  the  aunts  and  uncles  and 
fathers  and  mothers  and  all  the  other  an- 
cestors of  speculation,  syndicate  under- 
writings,  and  other  simple  devices  for 
making  money,  will  hereafter  be  locked 
up  in  a  reserve  bank  in  Hoboken,  or  some 
other  such  place,  and  lent  out  only  to 
people  who  bring  in  a  bundle  of  good  com- 
mercial paper  representing  the  debts  of  a 
haberdashery  factory  in  Brooklyn,  or  a 
pickle  plant  in  Passaic,  etc. 


They  also  observe  that,  though  the  legis- 
lators seem  bent  on  making  it  possible  for 
planters  in  Louisiana,  lumbermen  in  Ore- 
gon, cattle  kings  in  Texas,  and  potato 
raisers  in  Colorado  to  finance  and  market 
their  crops  on  cheaper  money  than  in  the 
not-far-distant  past,  nobody  seems  to  be 
legislating  at  all  to  overcome  the  aching 
void  that  seems  likely  to  occur  from  time 
to  time  when  John  Smith  &  Company, 
brokers,  desire  a  few  hundred  thousand 
dollars,  against  perfectly  good  collateral, 
to  help  their  customers  buy  some  stocks 
for  which  they  cannot  pay. 

Of  course,  all  Wall  Street  knows  that 
when  Mr.  Jones,  who  raises  onions  down 
in  the  Gulf  Coast  country  for  the  St. 
Louis  market,  wants  to  borrow  some 
money  to  pay  his  freight  bills,  he  does  not 
get  it  on  call  at  2  per  cent.  It  seems, 
from  a  cursory  survey  of  the  currency  bill 
through  Wall  Street  spectacles,  that  what 
Washington  wants  to  do  is  to  make  these 
onions  better  collateral  than  United  States 
Steel  stock,  at  least  so  far  as  the  reserve 
banks  are  concerned.  There  is  a  vague 
suspicion  that  when  this  bill  really  gets  to 
work,  nearly  everybody  in  the  United 
States  will  perhaps  get  cheaper  money  than 
he  gets  now.  The  one  unhappy  exception, 
it  seems  likely,  might  be  named  Wall 
Street.  That  is  what  is  commonly  regarded 
in  the  Street  as  "vicious  class  legislation." 

Many  others  in  the  speculative  brother- 
hood, however,  figure  that,  under  the  new 
law,  about  $36  locked  up  as  "reserves"  in 
Wall  Street  will  permit  as  much  in  loans 
as  $50  would  permit  under  the  old  law. 
Therefore,  they  count  on  a  gigantic  ex- 
pansion of  credit,  to  counteract  the  con- 
traction in  real  resources,  and  figure  on  a 
year  or  two  of  wild  inflation  following  the 
currency  bill  —  and  after  that,  the  deluge. 

These  two  opposite  views,  one  based 
on  the  withdrawal  of  country  deposits  and 
the  other  on  making  the  reserve  dollar 
work  harder,  account  for  the  strange 
phenomenon  of  banking  men  divided 
into  two  schools,  one  predicting  panic 
on  account  of  contraction,  and  the 
other  predicting  inflation  of  the  worst 
type.  Nobody  alive  can  do  much  better 
than  guess  what  the  actual  result  will  be 
so  far  as  Wall  Street's  money  markets  are 
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concerned.     Least  of  all  does  Wall  Street  the   rest   of  the  country   almost   entirelv 

know.     It  generally  knows  too  much  to  from  even  the  loosest  sort  of  Wall  Street 

know    anything    very    positive    about    a  control.     That  may  be  what  the  country 

Chinese  puzzle  like  that.  wants  and  what  the  Administration  wanted 

to  do;  but  it  was  not  for  that  that  so  many 
of  the  men  of  high  finance  voted  for  the 

What    Wall    Street    really    wanted,    in  Democratic  Party  in  1912. 

currency  reform,  was  something  quite  dif-  , 

ferent.     Every  one  knows  that  in  normal  WALL  STREET  s  doubts 

times,  for  generations  past,  the  big  New  Finance  observed,  in  a  skeptical  way, 

York  banks  have  gathered  in  money  from  that  Mr.  Wilson  and  his  friends  seemed 

all  over  the  country.     It  was  needed  there,  especially  anxious   to  hurry  the  currency 

It  constituted  a  great  finance  fund,  upon  matter  through.     The  view  seems  to  pre- 

which  bankers  could  lean  in  carrying  on  vail  in  Washington  that  the  creation  of 

their  flotations  of  securities,  thus  enabling  more  money  or  more  credit  by  legislative 

them  to  finance  the  perfectly  legitimate  act  will  check  or  remove  the  danger  of 

needs  of  transportation,  industry,  etc.,  in  widespread    and    general  liquidation  —  of 

all  parts  of  the  country.     That  was  legiti-  industry,    of    commerce,    and    of    labor, 

mate.     Again,  if  not  too  much  demanded  Finance  does  not  share  that  view.     Acute 

for  that,  it  could  be  lent  out  at  easy  rates  financial  panics  may  be  avoided  here  by 

to  brokers  who  were  not  financing  any-  better  currency,  just  as  they  are  abroad; 

thing  in  particular  except  little  speculative  but  even  the  very  perfect  financial  systems 

money-making  trades  for  their  customers,  of  England,  Germany,  and  Canada  do  not 

That  was  legitimate,  too,  so  long  as  it  did  pretend  to  check  liquidation  nor  obviate 

not  take  up  too  much  money  when  other  it.     The  record  of  Germany  this  year  is 

people  wanted  it.  not  a  thing  to  pray  for  in  this  country. 

Panics,  however,  came  whenever  the  This  curious  cynicism  with  regard  to  the 
real  owners  of  that  money  wanted  it  all  or  question  whether  or  not  President  Wilson 
nearly  all  back  in  a  hurry.  Bankers  and  and  his  Cabinet  know  what  they  are  doing 
brokers  used  it  so  long  that  they  thought  it  runs  through  the  comment  on  nearly  every- 
really  belonged  to  them.  In  times  when  thing  that  comes  from  Washington.  Fi- 
they  and  the  real  owners  came  in  conflict,  nance  regards  Mr.  Wilson  as  a  man  above  re- 
possession seemed  to  be  nine  points  of  the  proach.  It  also  accords  a  clean  bill  to 
law,  and  sometimes  ten.  These  panics  Mr.  McAdoo.  Mr.  McReynolds,  also,  is 
were  the  things  that  Wall  Street  hoped  to  esteemed  above  suspicion  so  far  as  the 
reform  out  of  existence.  What  Wall  Street  genuineness  of  his  motives  is  concerned, 
really  wanted  all  the  time  was  a  law  that  Mr.  Bryan,  once  a  terror,  is  not  counted, 
would  not  take  away  all  this  outside  money  Downtown  sentiment,  however,  having 
but  that  would,  in  some  way,  create  a  new  written  Honesty  down  to  the  credit  of  these 
supply  of  some  sort  of  money  —  almost  gentlemen  of  the  Cabinet,  stops  at  that, 
any  sort  would  do  —  when  a  real  squeeze  Wall  Street  does  not  credit  them  with 
came.  That  was  really  all  that  the  specu-  much  understanding  of  the  great  big  prob- 
ative and  purely  financial  part  of  Wall  lems  with  which  they  are  wrestling.  In 
Street  wanted.  They  almost  got  it  in  the  practice,  Mr.  McAdoo  has  come  actively 
Aldrich-Vreeland  brand  of  currency,  which  into  the  matters  of  finance  on  several 
seemed  almost  like  a  governmental  loan  occasions.  Once  it  was  to  announce  that 
against  undigested  securities.  he  would  deposit  large  sums  of  money  in 

The  new  currency  bill  is  very  far  country  banks  to  move  crops,  if  needed, 
from  being  anything  like  that.  So  far  is  That  was  looked  upon  as  a  good  straight 
it  from  safeguarding  or  respecting  the  play  for  the  support  of  the  country.  Again 
highly  centralized  financial  power  which  he  came  to  accuse  the  banks  of  wilfully  de- 
has  enabled  Wall  Street  to  do  its  biggest  preciating  the  prices  of  governmental 
deeds  in  the  last  ten  years  that  it  actually  bonds,  of  which  they  are  the  largest  owners, 
seems  designed  in  large  part  to  emancipate  Wall   Street  did  not  take  that  seriously. 
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Lately  he  has  come  again  with  another 
similar  utterance.  This  time  he  criticized 
the  big  banks  for  warning  their  country 
correspondents  not  to  discount  or  lend  too 
freely,  but  to  keep  their  assets  liquid 
against  possible  trouble.  Mr.  McAdoo 
objected  to  the  implication  that  trouble 
might  follow  the  passage  of  the  currency 
bill,  so  he  issued  a  statement  that  there 
would  not  be  any  trouble.  Wall  Street, 
however,  knew  the  reason  why  such  warn- 
ings were  sent  out  to  the  banks  at  large. 
It  was  that,  this  last  autumn,  the  ratio 
of  reserves  to  deposits  in  the  banks  was 
the  lowest  it  has  been  at  that  time  of 
year  for  many  years.  Only  five  times  in 
forty  years  has  it  been  lower  in  October 
than  in  1913. 

Nobody  cares  very  much  whether  Pres- 
ident Wilson  thinks  the  currency  bill  will 
do  this  or  that.  Everybody  knows  that 
he  sincerely  wants  it  to  help  the  country, 
but  his  opinion  that  it  will  accomplish  that 
result  does  not  so  much  impress  Wall 
Street,  which  prefers  its  own  opinions. 

THE    TRUST    SITUATION 

This  same  cynicism  applies  to  the  office 
of  the  Attorney-General.  When  he  made 
his  annual  report  for  191 3,  there  were 
forty-nine  Sherman  Act  suits  on  the 
books,  of  which  the  Wilson  Administra- 
tion had  started  six.  Up  to  within  the 
last  two  weeks  of  the  year,  there  was  a 
very  large  amount  of  uncertainty  as  to 
what  the  Wilson  policy  would  be  with 
respect  to  the  pushing  forward  of  these 
suits.  All  Wall  Street  knows  that  any 
Administration  that  desires  to  gain  a  repu- 
tation for  harrying  corporations  can  find 
plenty  of  occasion  to  do  it,  for  the  Sherman 
Act  was  a  dead  law  when  most  of  the 
big  corporations  of  to-day  were  born.  It 
was  for  that  reason  that  so  much  interest 
was  attached  to  the  declaration  of  the 
Wilson  policies  with  respect  to  anti-trust 
suits  and  with  respect  to  the  control  of 
corporations. 

When,  late  in  December,  it  was  an- 
nounced that  an  agreement  had  been 
reached  between  the  American  Telephone 
&  Telegraph  Company  on  the  one  hand 
and  the  Attorney-General,  representing 
the  Administration,  on  the  other  hand,  it 


came  as  a  pleasant  surprise,  particularly 
as  it  was  accompanied  by  the  publication 
of  a  letter  from  President  Wilson  in  which 
he  seemed  to  express  the  opinion  that  the 
heads  of  this  corporation  were  really  de- 
sirous of  obeying  the  law.  It  is  so  long 
since  anything  remotely  resembling  such 
an  utterance  has  come  from  a  President 
of  the  United  States  that  the  incident  was 
probably  very  much  magnified  to  the 
minds  of  the  brokerage  fraternity.  When 
a  close  study  of  the  situation  revealed  the 
fact  that  in  order  to  make  the  agreement 
with  the  Government,  the  American  Tele- 
phone &  Telegraph  Company  had  given 
up  practically  all  of  its  important  policies 
for  which  it  has  fought  for  many  years,  a 
different  view  of  the  situation  was  in  order. 
A  fair  criterion  of  "  the  Street's"  senti- 
ment is  set  forth  in  the  following  excerpt 
from  the  Wall  Street  Journal: 

As  the  principal  influence  upon  business, 
superficially  at  least,  has  been  the  relation  of 
the  Administration  and  Congress  with  the 
business  of  the  country,  some  comment  on  that 
matter  is  necessary  to  throw  useful  light  on  the 
general   situation. 

It  is  something  that  the  Administration,  in 
reestablishing  forms  of  competition  which  the. 
country  had  outgrown,  is  doing  so  with  the 
minimum  of  friction,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
American  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co.  On  a 
division  into  its  constituent  parts,  the  public 
which  consumes  its  services  will  in  one  way 
or  another  pay  for  the  accommodation.     .     .     . 

In  the  passage  of  the  banking  and  currency 
bill  also  there  is  encouragement  for  the  business 
man  who  is  willing  to  be  thankful  for  small 
mercies.  It  is  a  characteristic  of  our  business 
life  that  politicians  pass  bad  laws,  full  of  job- 
bery, quackery,  and  false  economics,  and  that 
sober  public  opinion  makes  the  best  of  a  poor 
instrument,  and  works  it  by  custom  and  usage 
into  a  means  of  conducting  the  business  of  the 
country  as  best  may  be.     .     .     . 

People  who  know  most  about  it,  and  might 
have  framed  a  workmanlike  measure,  will  now 
pull  together  to  get  some  sort  of  service  out 
of  the  creaking  and  lumbering  machine  Con- 
gress has  devised.  From  a  psychological 
point  of  view,  there  is  real  business  encourage- 
ment even  in  this. 

On  the  whole,  finance  is  in  a  bad  way. 
The  men  of  Wall  Street,  professional  opti- 
mists by  trade,  take  up  the  burdens  of 
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the  future  without  much  stomach  for  the 
tasks  they  have  to  do.  They  look  forward 
with  something  like  dismay  to  the  gigantic 
financing  of  191 4,  to  the  obvious  salvage 
expeditions  that  have  to  be  undertaken 
if  such  and  such  a  railroad  and  such 
and  such  an  industrial  corporation  are  to 
be  pulled  through. 

There  seems  to  be  a  growing  conviction 
that  the  haphazard  brokerage  business  of 
the  last  decade  is  dying;  that  banking  of- 
fices hereafter  must  know  more  and  talk 
less;  that  facts  to-morrow  will  be  worth 


more  than  rumors;  and  that,  after  all, 
maybe  a  little  bit  of  the  widely  heralded 
"New  Freedom"  will  find  its  habitat 
downtown. 

In  the  meanwhile  Wall  Street  thinks  of 
this  Administration  as  it  has  of  others. 
The  point  of  view  is  plain  in  the  cynical 
amusement  which  it  gets  from  such 
squibs  as: 

Orville  Wright's  "fool-proof  stabilizer"  might 
perhaps  be  tacked  on  to  most  recent  legislation. 

Method  of  dealing  with  the  trust  problem 
without  solving  it  is  called  a  dis-solution. 


SWIFT  AND  CHEAP  JUSTICE 

BY 

GEORGE   W.   ALGER 

V 

THE   DAWN  OF  A   BETTER   DAY   IN  CRIMINAL  LAW 


X-PRESIDENT  Taft  some 
years  ago  described  our  crimi- 
nal law  as  a  disgrace  to  our 
civilization.  If  one  were  to 
attempt  to  state  in  a  single 
sentence  the  principal  defect  in  that  law, 
it  would  be,  I  think,  the  persistence  in  form 
and  spirit  of  anachronisms,  the  inexpli- 
cable survival,  in  a  civilized  age,  of  rules 
of  law  and  a  spirit  toward  law  whose  only 
excuse  was  that  a  century  ago  they  miti- 
gated the  asperities  of  barbarism. 

The  greater  part  of  the  present  defects 
in  our  criminal  law  is  of  English  origin. 
They  are  due  to  our  courts  having  ac- 
cepted, years  ago,  English  court  decisions 
as  precedents  and  then  following  them 
(after  conditions  had  entirely  changed)  in 
their  own  later  decisions.  Let  us,  there- 
fore, consider  for  a  moment  the  society 
under  which  these  English  precedents 
came  into  existence. 

In  a  lecture  given  in  a  course  delivered 
in  1900,  to  commemorate  a  century  of 
law  reform  in  England,  Sir  Harry  B.  Po- 
land gives  some  very  interesting  facts  on 
the  English  criminal  law  at  the  beginning 
of  the  century.  It  is  difficult  for  us  to  be- 
lieve that  such  a  state  of  barbarism  is  so 
near  to  us  in  time. 


There  were,  at  the  beginning  of  the  cen- 
tury, he  says,  two  hundred  crimes  punish- 
able by  death  in  England.  For  example, 
stealing  from  the  person  above  the  value 
of  a  shilling;  from  a  dwelling  house  to  the 
value  of  forty  shillings;  or  stealing  from 
bleaching  grounds,  was  punishable  by 
death.  A  soldier  or  sailor  found  vagrant 
without  his  pass  was  punishable  in  the 
same  way;  a  fraudulent  bankrupt,  a  forger 
of  bank  notes,  any  one  who  represented  a 
Greenwich  pensioner,  was  likewise  hanged. 

A  murderer,  having  been  executed,  had 
to  be  dissected  or  hung  in  chains,  in  sight 
and  view  of  the  public,  whichever  the  court 
should  order.  It  was  the  practice  before 
the  body  was  hung  in  chains  to  shave  the 
head  and  to  tar  it  to  preserve  it  from  the 
action  of  the  weather.  It  was  the  com- 
mon practice  to  hang  the  bodies  of  executed 
criminals  in  chains  near  the  site  where  their 
crimes  were  committed. 

Now  such  being  the  character  of  the 
punishment  which  followed  conviction, 
what  of  the  trial  by  which  the  conviction 
was  obtained?  The  accused  person,  with 
horror  and  death  staring  him  in  the  face, 
could  not  testify  in  his  own  defense,  nor 
could  his  wife  or  children.  His  lawyer 
might  question   the  witnesses  and  argue 
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points  of  law,  but  could  not  address  the 
jury  in  his  behalf.  The  prisoner,  even  if 
he  were  insane,  had  to  make  his  own  de- 
fense to  the  jury.  He  could  have  no  sub- 
poena for  witnesses  and  his  witnesses  could 
not  be  examined  under  oath. 

Read  Sydney  Smith's  great  essay  on 
"Counsel  for  Prisoners,"  published  in  the 
Edinburgh  Review  in  1826,  if  you  wish  a 
picture  of  English  trials  more  complete 
and  affecting  than  any  I  can  hope  to  give 
here.  On  conviction 
for  felony  the  lands 
and  goods  of  the 
person  convicted 
were  forfeited  to  the 
Crown.  From  con- 
viction there  was  no 
appeal  to  any  higher 
court. 

It  was  in  this  con- 
dition of  criminal 
law   that    what   we 

call  technicalities  began.  Humanity  al- 
ways comes  faster  than  law  reform. 
English  penal  law  was  then  very  much 
what  it  is  now,  a  jumble  of  unrevised 
statutes,  many  of  them  dating  back  to  the 
Middle  Ages.  These  barbarous  punish- 
ments, the  accumulations  of  many  years, 
should  have  been  abolished  or  humanized. 
Parliament,  busy  with  other  matters,  did 
nothing.  When  proposals  of  change  came, 
there  was  the  same  conservative  opposi- 
tion which  the  law  suffers  from  to-day. 
When,  in  1836,  ten  years  after  Sydney 
Smith's  essay,  the  proposal  was  made  that 
the  prisoner's  counsel  should  be  allowed  to 
address  the  jury  in  his  behalf,  twelve  of 
fifteen  judges  opposed  it,  and  one  of  the 
judges  wrote  to  the  Attorney-General  that 
if  the  bill  passed,  as  it  did,  he  would  re- 
sign —  as  he  did  not. 

What  could  prevent  the  courts  in  such 
a  situation  from  becoming  shambles? 
The  'answer  is,  largely  —  technicalities. 
You  remember  the  trial  scene  in  "The 
Merchant  of  Venice."  The  "quality  of 
mercy"  has  failed.  The  learned  Daniel 
of  judgment  has  refused  the  plea  to  "wrest 
once  the  law  to  your  authority."  Shy- 
lock  is  whetting  his  knife  for  the  pound  of 
flesh.  And  then  —  "Tarry  a  little,  there 
is  something  else.     The  bond  doth  give 


No  person  shall  be  compelled  in  any 
criminal  case  to  be  a  witness  against 
himself,  but  his  failure  to  testify  may 
be  considered  by  the  court  and  jury 
and  made  the  subject  of  comment  by 
counsel.  —  The  Constitution  of 
Ohio. 
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thee  here  no  jot  of  blood"  —  a  techni- 
cality. All  through  the  English  law  of  the 
period  I  am  discussing,  English  criminal 
lawyers,  with  the  connivance  of  humane 
English  judges,  were  playing  the  part  of 
Portia,  inventing  ingenious  excuses  by 
which  humanity  might  triumph  over  bar- 
barism. Here  is  a  man  indicted  for  steal- 
ing a  sheep  —  penalty,  death.  The  proof 
was  that  he  stole  a  ewe,  but  the  statute 
used  the  word  "ewe"  as  well  as  "sheep," 

and     the     prisoner 
escaped.      He    had 
not  stolen  a  sheep. 
In    1827,    an  in- 
dictment read  that 
the  jurors  "on  their 
oath,"    instead    of 
"on    their    oaths," 
charged    a  man 
with   a    crime   and 
for  this  reason  the 
indictment  was 
found  defective  and  on  this  technicality 
the  prisoner  was  discharged. 

I  have  said  enough,  I  hope,  to  make 
clear  the  atmosphere  and  origin  of  a  large 
amount  of  the  old  English  technicalities. 
That  they  were  in  their  own  time  unde- 
sirable substitutes  for  law  reform  must  be 
admitted.  But  they  had  a  reason  for 
existence  due  to  the  barbarous  condition  of 
the  criminal  law. 

THE    LOVE    OF    CASUISTRY 

This  explanation  will  cover  the  origin 
of  many  of  these  technicalities,  but  not 
all.  In  an  interesting  address  before  the 
Bar  Association  of  Oklahoma,  a  state 
singularly  and  happily  free  from  the  defects 
which  characterize  American  criminal  law, 
former  Solicitor-General  Lehmann  said 
some  years  ago: 

.  .  .  But  the  sympathy  of  the  judge  does  not 
fully  explain  this  technicality.  Something  was 
due  to  that  love  of  casuistry  which  displayed 
itself  in  the  forms  of  civil  pleading.  No  indict- 
ments were  more  technically  considered  than 
those  for  murder.  "Murderavit  is  a  word  of 
art  and  cannot  be  otherwise  expressed."  While 
humanity  no  longer  calls  for  these  refinements, 
formalism  does,  and  so  we  abandon  the  old 
precedents  grudgingly  and  reluctantly  and 
indeed  hold  on  to  so  much  of  them  as  we  can 
in  spite  of  statutes  which  provide  that  indict- 
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ments  shall  not  be  held  invalid  for  any  defect 
or  imperfection  which  does  not  tend  to  the  prej- 
udice of  the  substantial  rights  of  the  defendant 
upon  the  merits. 

The  barbarous  conditions  which  I  have 
described  no  longer  exist.  They  never 
existed,  in  fact,  in  America  at  all.  Yet 
these  relics  of  the  hand-loom  period  sur- 
vive and  for  nearly  a  century  have  repro- 
duced themselves  in  our  courts.  Even 
to-day,  despite  the  pressure  of  an  aroused 
public  opinion,  in  many  states  a  misnamed 
conservatism  clings  to  these  anachronisms 
which  still  clog  and  disfigure  our  criminal 
law  —  anachronisms  which  Sydney  Smith 
pithily  described  as  "folly  sanctioned  by 
antiquity." 

American  criminal  law  is  full  of  decisions 
which  revolt  even  a  rudimentary  sense 
of  justice;  decisions  which,  for  example, 
grant  new  trials  to  convicted  murderers 
solely  because  the  trial  judge  was  absent 
for  two  or  three  minutes  from  the  bench 
during  the  trial;  because  the  words  "on 
his  oath"  were  left  out  of  the  paper  which 
accused  a  murderer  of  crime;  because  the 
man  who  summoned  the  jury  panel  to  try 
the  murderer  had  not  been  sworn  in;  be- 
cause, on  the  trial  of  a  murderer,  the  trial 
judge  had  failed  to  put  his  instructions  in 
writing.  Decisions  like  these,  taken  from 
the  highest  courts  of  states  notoriously  dis- 
graced by  the  lynching  evil,  are  more  or 
less  familiar  to  magazine  readers.  From 
Mr.  Lehmann's  own  state,  Missouri, enough 
travesties  on  criminal  justice  could  be 
cited  from  the  decisions  of  its  Supreme 
Court  to  make  one  wonder  at  the  extra- 
ordinary patience  of  its  people  in  tolera- 
ting judges  so  callous  to  their  duties. 

Moreover,  as  Mr.  Lehmann  well  says: 

The  evils  of  this  adherence  to  ancient  usages, 
which  have  long  survived  their  reason  for  being, 
are  not  fully  disclosed  by  the  reports  of  the 
appellate  courts.  The  rules  declared  in  such 
cases  as  I  have  cited  govern  the  action  of  the 
trial  courts  in  many  other  cases.  Indictments 
are  quashed,  new  trials  are  granted,  and  guilty 
men  are  absolved  in  cases  that  never  reach  the 
Supreme  Court. 

To  fill  this  article  with  illustrations  of 
technical  decisions  which  are  shocking 
travesties  on  criminal  justice  and  in  which 


organized  society  seems  to  be  a  perpetual 
victim  and  sacrifice  would  not  be  a  dif- 
ficult task.  Such  articles  have  been  writ- 
ten and  I  have  no  desire  to  make  an 
addition  to  the  number.  The  situation 
is  sufficiently  grave  without  false  colors 
and  misrepresentations.  I  wish,  therefore, 
to  emphasize  two  matters  which  I  think 
have  been  generally  overlooked  or  are  not 
fully  appreciated  and  which  are  essential 
to  fair  judgment: 

Wisconsin's  advance 

The  first  of  these  is  the  extent  to  which 
the  courts  are  now  listening  to  an  enlight- 
ened public  sentiment,  as  indicated  by 
their  more  recent  decisions.  Many  of 
them  are  to-day  disregarding,  as  they 
ought  to  disregard,  their  own  bad  prece- 
dents, and  are  rendering  decisions  in  acccrd 
with  light  and  reason.  A  new  note  is 
being  sounded.  A  few  judicial  utterances 
which  sound  that  new  note  may  not  be 
inappropriate.  Take,  for  example,  a  rect^i 
case  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  Wisconsin, 
in  which,  after  over-ruling  a  number  of  its 
own  decisions  and  refusing  to  follow  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court,  it  held  that 
a  defendant  who  remained  silent  waived 
his  right  to  arraignment  and  plea.  The  fact 
that  the  record  on  appeal  did  not  disclose 
that  he  had  been  arraigned  and  asked  to 
plead  guilty  or  not  guilty,  the  Court  de- 
clared, did  not  affect  his  substantial  rights. 
The  Court  says: 

Surely  the  defendant  should  have  every  one 
of  his  constitutional  rights  and  privileges,  but 
should  he  be  permitted  to  juggle  with  them? 
Should  he  be  silent  when  he  ought  to  ask  for 
some  minor  right  which  the  court  would  at 
once  give  him,  and  then  when  he  has  had  his 
trial  and  the  issue  has  gone  against  him,  should 
he  be  heard  to  say  there  is  error  because  he 
was  not  given  his  right?  Should  he  be  allowed 
to  play  his  game  with  loaded  dice?  Should 
justice  travel  with  leaden  heel  because  the 
defendant  has  stored  up  some  technical  error 
not  affecting  the  merits,  and  thus  secure  a  new 
trial  because,  forsooth,  he  has  waived  nothing? 
We  think  not. 

Perhaps  it  is  due  to  discouraging  deci- 
sions like  these  that  the  percentage  of 
appeals  in  criminal  cases  is  far  smaller  in 
Wisconsin  in  proportion  to  the  number  of 
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convictions  than  it  is  in  Iowa.  At  least 
this  is  the  reasoning  of  the  attorney-gen- 
eral of  Iowa. 

Oklahoma,  a  new  state,  has  started 
aright  in  the  attitude  of  its  courts  toward 
crime.  In  a  decision  rendered  in  1909, 
its  Supreme  Court  declared,  in  refusing  to 
grant  a  new  trial  for  a  defect  that  was 
found  in  an  indictment: 

This  Court  proposes  to  give  to  the  people  of 
this  State  a  just  and  harmonious  system  of 
criminal  jurispru- 
dence, founded  on  jus- 
tice and  supported  by 
reason,  free  from  the 
mysticism  of  arbitrary 
technicalities.  .  .  . 
This  standard  will 
control  our  decisions, 
it   matters   not   what 

or  how  many  other  appellate  courts  may  have 
decided  to  the  contrary. 

The  United  States  Supreme  Court,  it- 
self often  in  years  past  an  offender  against 
its  own  rule  of  reason,  has  in  recent  cases 
sounded  this  same  new  note.  See,  for 
example,  two  recent  cases,  in  which  defen- 
dants had  been  convicted  of  conspiracy 
after  a  trial  taking  place  in  a  state  in  which 
the  overt  act  had  been  committed.  The 
conspiracy  itself  was  shown  to  have  been 
framed  in  another  jurisdiction.  It  was 
strenuously  contended  by  the  defendants 
that  they  should  have  been  tried  at  the 
place  of  the  conspiracy,  considering  this  as 
the  place  where  the  crime  had  been  com- 
mitted.    The  Court  says: 

It  is  not  oppression  in  the  law  to  accept  the 
place  where  an  unlawful  purpose  is  attempted 
to  be  executed  as  the  place  of  punishment  and 
require  rather  conspirators  to  be  taken  from 
their  homes  than  the  victims  and  witnesses  to 
be  taken  from  theirs.  We  must  not,  in  too 
great  solicitude  for  a  criminal,  give  him  a  kind 
of  immunity  from  punishment  because  of  the 
difficulty  in  convicting  him.  The  possibility 
of  such  a  result  repels  the  contention  and  de- 
monstrates that  to  yield  to  it  would  be  to  carry 
technical  rules  and  rigidity  of  reasoning  too 
far  for  the  practical  administration  of  criminal 
justice.  .  .  .  The  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  is  not  intended  as  a  facility  for  crime. 

Many  other  modern  instances  of  the 
growth  of  this  attitude  of  mind  in  the 


The  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  is  not  intended  as  a  facility 
for  crime.  —  The  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States. 


judiciary  could  be  given.  It  is  genuine 
reform  and  deserves  the  encouragement  of 
public  approval. 

One  further  objection  which  lawyers  and 
judges  may  properly  make  to  the  severity 
of  criticism  of  our  criminal  courts  is  not 
only  that  that  criticism  overlooks  this 
change  in  spirit,  but  that  it  is  indiscrimi- 
nate at  a  point  where  discrimination  is 
essential  to  justice.  Technicality  is  rel- 
atively absent  from  the  criminal  courts  of 

a    large    number   of 

our  states.  It  is  ex- 
traordinarily preva- 
lent in  others.  It  is 
unfair  to  take  a  few 
so-called  illustrative 
cases  from  Texas  or 
the  Carolinas  or 
Missouri  or  Mississippi  or  Arkansas,  or  a 
half  dozen  other  lawless  states  which  are 
almost  incredible  for  sheer  stupidity,  and 
then  slander  the  entire  judiciary  of  the 
United  States  by  saying  that  these  deci- 
sions are  typical. 

More  specific  criticism  is  desirable,  both 
to  avoid  injustice  and  to  accomplish  re- 
sults. A  New  York  lawyer  has  a  right  to 
resent  a  comparison  between  the  criminal 
courts  of  his  state  and  those  of  Missouri 
and  to  resent  a  generalization  which  in- 
cludes the  judiciary  of  New  York  in  the 
same  condemnation.  Wisconsin,  Michi- 
gan, and  Minnesota  are  not  to  be  fairly 
compared  with  Alabama,  Texas,  Ohio, 
South  Carolina,  or  Florida.  Oklahoma 
is  not  to  be  placed  in  the  same  category 
with  Arkansas.  Criminal  law  has  not 
broken  down  all  over  the  United  States. 
This  statement  has  often  been  made,  but 
it  is  not  true.  A  reader  might  infer  it 
perhaps  when  he  is  told  by  the  president 
of  the  Association  of  Prosecuting  Attorneys 
in  Texas  that  5 1  per  cent,  of  the  criminal 
appeals  in  that  state  result  in  reversals 
mainly  on  technical  grounds,  and  when  he 
finds  lawyers  of  Alabama  at  the  State  Bar 
Association  in  1910  criticising  their  state 
supreme  court  for  reversing  more  than  one 
half  of  seventy-five  murder  convictions, 
"and  not  a  single  one  on  any  matter  which 
might  have  influenced  a  jury." 

There  is  a  brighter  side  to  the  situation 
which  should  be  considered.     I  have  before 
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me,  as  I  write,  the  report  of  the  district  the  technical  spirit  in  our  courts  of  appeal, 
attorney's  office  in  New  York  County,  There  never  can  be  a  trial  judge  who  can 
giving  the  work  done  by  his  office  for  the  conduct  a  hotly  contested  criminal  case 
full  year  of  191 2.  There  were  131  appeals  without  some  technical  error.  It  should 
taken  in  criminal  cases  to  the  Appellate  cease  to  be  expected  of  him  and  no  case 
Division  and  to  the  Court  of  Appeals  from  should  be  reversed  on  appeal  unless  for 
New  York  County  in  that  year.  Of  these  some  substantial  injustice  done  the  def en- 
appeals,  59  were  dismissed,  68  were  af-  dant.  Many  states  have  had  for  decades 
firmed,  and  4  were  reversed.  In  the  first  statutes  requiring  their  courts  to  follow 
three  months  of  last  year,  191 3,  there  were  this  rule,  but  in  many  of  these  states  the 
45  judgments  appealed  and  decided  by  statute  has  been  ignored  and  treated  a?  a 
the  Appellate  Division;  in  the  Court  of  dead  letter  until  very  recent  years,  /n 
Appeals  26  were  affirmed,  none  were  re-  some  of  them  the  statute  is  still  ignored 
versed,  and  19  were  dismissed.     In  eleven 

years,  the  records  of  the  office  of  thedistrict  A  JUDICIAL  house-cleaning 

attorney  of   New  York  City  shows  that         The  way  to  eliminate  decisions  embod>  ing 

not  one  in  eleven  appeals  is  followed  by  a  this  technical  spirit  is  still  a  problem  for 

reversal.     In     other     states,     doubtless,  the  courts.     Their  own  newly  born  df  sire 

equally  good  records  can  be  shown.  to  meet  the  requirements  of  public  opinion 

There  is  no  subject  of  law  reform  which  is  hampered  by  the  judicial  instinct  for 
is  receiving  more  attention  to-day  than  consistency.  Some  orderly  method  by 
that  of  the  criminal  law.  All  over  the  which  their  old  opinions  may  be  eliminated 
United  States,  constitutional  conventions,  and  the  new  spirit  freed  from  the  effect 
legislatures,  associations  of  lawyers  and  of  of  them  is  desirable.  There  is  no  reason, 
merchants  are  discussing  the  subject,  not  imposed  by  the  courts  upon  them- 
This  interest  is  of  comparatively  recent  selves,  which  should  prevent  a  complete 
origin.  A  few  years  ago  there  was  no  law  revision  of  their  own  previous  decisions  in 
magazine  in  the  United  States  that  dealt  criminal  cases.  Already  it  is  suggested 
especially  with  criminal  law.  There  was  that  the  overgrowth  of  legal  learning,  con- 
not  sufficient  interest  in  the  reform  of  tained  in  thousands  of  written  opinions 
criminal  law  to  support  a  magazine.  To-  which  have  been  rendered  by  judges  in 
day,  one  of  the  best  law  magazines  which  America,  requires  pruning.  Suggestions 
is  published  is  the  Journal  of  the  Ameri-  have  been  made  in  highly  conservative 
can  Institute  of  Criminal  Law  and  Crim-  quarters  that  the  courts  should  be  asked 
inology.  Lawyers  who,  ten  years  ago,  to  re-examine  the  bulk  of  their  past  opin- 
considered  it  beneath  their  dignity  to  know  ions  and  to  indicate  the  decisions  that  are 
much  about  criminal  law,  are  now  inter-  obsolete,  that  they  may  disappear  from 
ested  in  it  and  active  in  promoting  its  lawyers'  briefs  and  from  the  reprints  of  the 
reform.  The  time  is  ripe  and  a  great  ad-  law  reports.  It  is  a  new  but  highly  prac- 
vance  is  being  made  in  the  United  States,  tical  idea.  If  it  is  to  be  applied,  why  not 
not  only  in  the  law  of  punishment,  but  begin  with  the  criminal  law?  Why  not 
in  the  law  of  reformation.  The  improve-  have  a  house-cleaning  conducted  by  judges? 
ment  of  criminal  law  goes  hand  in  hand  If  the  courts  of  many  of  our  lynching-law 
with  the  reform  of  penal  institutions,  states  would  re-examine  their  criminal 
prisons,  and  reformatories.  The  law  law  decisions  and  repeal  in  this  way  only 
which  punishes  is  being  supplemented  by  those  which  conflict  with  the  requirements 
law  which  protects  and  rehabilitates.  of  public  justice,  or  which  give  aid  and 

There  are  certain  specific  defects  in  our  comfort  to  criminals,  the  destroyed  ma- 
criminal  law  which  need  change,  one  or  terial  would  be  far  in  excess  of  that  which 
more  of  which  forms  part  of  the  reform  would  remain.  It  is  a  consummation 
programme  in  practically  every  enlight-  devoutly  to  be  wished, 
ened  American  state.  I  enumerate  some  The  laws  which  in  many  states  make  the 
of  them  briefly  as  follows:  First  and  most  presiding  judge  a  mere  tipstaff  on  criminal 
important  is  the  complete  eradication  of  trials  need  repeal.     A  criminal  judge  who 
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is  not  permitted  to  earn  his  salary  is  a 
doubtful  asset  to  the  law  and  order  of  the 
state.  No  one  asks  in  America  that  the 
criminal  judge  should  be  allowed  to  express 
to  the  jury  his  opinion  of  the  guilt  or  inno- 
cence of  the  accused  person.  There  is 
nothing  in  the  English  practice  of  per- 
mitting the  judge  to  denounce  the  defend- 
ant to  the  jury  which  meets  with  our 
approval,  particularly  in  view  of  the  mass 
of  injustice  which  has  followed  from  it 
and  which  English 
court  records  show. 
The  laws,  however, 
which  forbid  the 
American  judge 
even  to  sum  up  the 
evidence  and  re- 
quire him  to  confine 
himself  to  a  written 
digest    of    abstract 

law  which  the  jury  will  not  understand  and 
which  then  declare,  as  in  many  states  they 
do,  that  the  jury  may  disregard  the  law 
in  their  verdicts  "as  sole  judges  of  law 
and  fact" — these  are  the  laws  which 
justify  Mr.  Dooley  when  he  declares  that 
the  murderer  is  the  safest  insurance  risk 
in  America. 

We  need  simpler  and  shorter  forms  of 
indictment  and  greater  ease  in  amending 
them.  So  long  as  the  defendant  is  told 
the  crime  with  which  he  is  charged  with 
sufficient  definiteness  that  he  may  know 
what  he  has  to  answer  to,  the  main  pur- 
pose of  an  indictment  has  been  met.  The 
"art"  of  drawing  indictments  should  be  a 
lost  art.  In  too  many  states  to-day,  an 
indictment  is  not  a  charge  but  a  defence. 
Decisions  by  which  a  man  can  get  a  new 
trial,  because  the  indictment  says  he  stole 
a  piano  and  it  turns  out  on  trial  to  be  a 
pianola,  should  be  discouraged  by  statutes 
which,  by  diminishing  the  amount  of  ver- 
biage in  indictments,  will  diminish  the 
chances  of  variance  between  indictment 
and  proof. 

If  the  defendant  does  not  take  the  stand 
in  his  own  behalf,  his  failure  to  do  so  should 
be  a  proper  object  of  comment,  both  by 
court  and  counsel.  This  is  the  English 
rule  and  has  always  been  the  rule  in  New 
Jersey.  Most  of  our  states  provide,  how- 
ever, either  by  constitution  or  by  statute, 


Should  justice  travel  with  leaden 
heel  because  the  defendant  has  stored 
up  some  technical  error  not  affecting 
the  merits,  and  thus  secure  a  new 
trial?  .  .  .  We  think  not.  — 
The  Supreme  Courtof  Wisconsin. 


that  the  jury  must  not  draw  any  in- 
ference from  the  failure  of  the  defendant 
to  take  the  stand  in  his  own  behalf. 
Ohio  dropped  this  rule  in  19 12,  declaring, 
in  one  of  the  most  advanced  of  recent 
American  state  constitutions:  "No person 
shall  be  compelled  in  any  criminal  case 
to  be  a  witness  against  himself,  but  his 
failure  to  testify  may  be  considered  by 
the  court  and  jury  and  made  the  sub- 
ject   of   comment    by   counsel." 

Making  all  possi- 
ble allowance  for  the 
conservatism  of  the 
Bar  (the  majority 
of  lawyers  in  Ohio 
were  opposed  to  this 
amendment),  has 
the  time  not  arrived 
for  similar  legisla- 
tion in  other  states? 
Has  the  time  not  come  to  repeal  what 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States, 
speaking  of  a  similar  statute,  calls  a  statute 
"in  tenderness  to  the  weakness  of  .  .  . 
compromised"  persons;  which  in  a  later 
case  it  calls  "a  shelter  to  the  guilty,"  and 
which  the  Supreme  Court  of  Maine  calls 
"  the  privilege  of  crime?  "  Why  should  pro- 
fessional criminals  or  persons  whose  bad 
record  makes  them  unwilling  to  take  the 
stand  in  their  own  behalf  be  longer  favored 
by  being  presumed  to  be  honest  men? 

There  is  a  historical  explanation  for  the 
existence  of  this  old  rule.  It  dates  back 
to  the  time  when  the  defendant  was  not 
permitted  to  take  the  stand.  Since  he 
could  not  take  the  stand,  to  draw  an  infer- 
ence against  him  from  his  enforced  silence 
would  be  unjust.  The  reason  is  gone,  but 
the  rule  remains.  It  is  still  defended 
against  attack  by  elderly  lawyers  and  by 
some  younger  ones  who,  being  ignorant  of 
legal  history,  are  impressed  by  irrelevant 
learning  and  by  mysterious  references  to 
star  chambers  and  bills  of  rights  in  the 
addresses  of  their  seniors. 

A    SUBSTITUTE    FOR   THE    "THIRD    DEGREE" 

The  abolition  of  this  old  rule,  which 
affords  at  least  a  theoretical  protection  to 
the  guilty  (mitigated,  however,  by  the 
common  sense  of  juries  who  ordinarily  pay 
no  attention  to  it),  may  some  day,  though 
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not  soon,  be  followed  by  another  great 
forward  step  in  criminal  law.  This  step, 
to  which  I  now  refer,  will  also  be  bitterly 
opposed,  but  it  is  one  which  the  growth 
of  unpunished  crime  in  our  country  makes 
essential  —  the  removal  from  our  consti- 
tutions of  the  provision  against  self- 
crimination,  and  the  creation  of  a  body  of 
law  under  which,  with  safeguards  to  pre- 
vent abuse,  the  examination  of  the  defend- 
ant will  be  permitted  as  an  aid  to  truth. 
Neither  France  nor  Germany  is  so  wholly 
barbarous  a  country  that  we  can  refuse  to 
accept  ideas  from  their  law.  Since  Rome 
governed  the  world,  the  heirs  to  its  law 
have  made  the  examination  of  the  accused 
a  part  of  the  orderly  procedure  in  criminal 
investigations.  Instead  of  an  orderly 
examination  by  a  judge,  we,  in  America, 
have  the  extra-legal  "third  degree" — ■ 
the  lawless  seizure  of  books  and  papers 
by  the  police  —  and  we  permit  evidence 
obtained  by  force  or  fraud  to  be  introduced 
on  trial.  The  "third  degree"  should  stop, 
but  it  should  stop  by  giving  a  sane  and 
lawful  substitute  for  it  in  an  orderly 
examination  of  the  person  who  knows  most 
about  the  crime,  if  there  has  been  one, 
namely,  the  defendant  himself. 

It  is  rather  to  the  Continent  than  to 
England  that  we  must  look  for  effective 
improvements  in  our  criminal  law.  In 
many  respects,  English  criminal  courts 
are,  to  be  sure,  operated  with  greater 
firmness  than  our  own,  and  there  are  some 
minor  improvements  in  their  criminal  pro- 


cedure which  may  be  of  assistance  to  us. 
We  have  every  reason  to  believe,  however, 
that  though  ourlawoverprotectsthe  guilty, 
English  law  fails  sufficiently  to  protect  the 
innocent.  A  system  under  which  a  large 
part  of  the  criminal  magistrates  are  not 
judges  in  any  true  sense,  but  "sporting 
squires,"  parsons,  country  doctors,  and  the 
like,  ignorant  of  the  law  and  filled  with  the 
class  prejudices  to  be  expected  from  their 
associations  and  education,  is  bound  to  re- 
sult in  injustice. 

No  system  of  criminal  law  can  be  im- 
posed on  a  people  like  ours  from  above. 
A  system  which  fails  adequately  to  pro- 
tect the  innocent  will  never  be  found  de- 
sirable in  America.  Those  who  insist 
upon  the  superiority  of  English  justice 
over  our  own  and  are  anxious  to  have  us 
adopt  bodily  and  without  discrimination 
English  methods  of  procedure  should  bear 
this  in  mind.  Speed,  certainty,  and  the 
destruction  of  technical  avenues  of  escape 
for  the  guilty  are  indeed  desirable,  but 
the  protection  of  the  innocent  from  the 
sword  of  the  State,  in  America  at  least, 
is  considered  not  only  desirable  but  es- 
sential. Our  courts  are  neither  the  ex- 
pression of  a  bureaucracy,  of  an  aristocracy, 
nor  of  a  merely  professional  class.  With  us 
the  dignity  of  the  criminal  judge  is  and 
forever  must  be  based,  not  upon  his  robes 
of  office,  but  on  the  essential  harmony 
between  the  law  which  he  administers 
and  a  general  and  enlightened  public 
sentiment. 


A  PICTURE  OF  JUSTICE 

A    SCENE    IN    COURT  —  THE   SPIRIT   OF    THE    QUEST    FOR 

AND    CHEAP   JUSTICE  " 
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IN  THE  series  of  articles  of  which  this 
is  the  last,  I  have  discussed  many  of  the 
defects  of  our  law,  defects  which 
layman,  lawyer,  and  judge  must  unite 
to  remove.  But,  though  our  system  of 
law  has  its  faults,  it  is  not  without  its 
great  virtues.     It  is  in  our  much   abused 


criminal  law  that  many  of  these  virtues 
often  appear  at  their  best.  One  particular 
day  in  court  will  always  remain  in  my 
memory.  Because  to  me  it  illustrates 
one  of  the  greatest  of  those  virtues,  I  ven- 
ture to  record  it  here. 

It  was  June,    191 2,  at  the  end  of  the 
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spring  term  of  the  New  York  Court  of 
Appeals.  I  had  an  uninteresting  case,  well 
down  on  the  calendar,  and  when  I  came 
into  the  court  room  I  found  that  all  the 
appeals,  with  one  exception,  ahead  of 
mine  were  murder  cases.  There  were 
four  of  them.  The  first  three  were  from 
New  York  City.  Two  of  the  three  defend- 
ants were  foreigners;  the  third  was  a 
Negro,  whose  counsel  claimed  that  he  was 
insane.  In  none  of 
these  cases  was  there 
any  question  about 
the  defendant  hav- 
ing taken  a  human 
life.  The  appeals 
involved  questions 
of  law  and  questions 
relating  to  the  de- 
gree of  the  crime, 
whether  there  was 
sufficient  evidence  of 
p  rem  ed  i  t  a  tion, 

whether  the  defendant  was  sane,  etc. 
Each  appeal  was  well  presented  by  the 
prisoner's  counsel  by  excellent  argument. 
For  the  People,  the  district  attorney  main- 
tained throughout  an  attitude  which,  for 
professional  propriety  for  one  in  his  posi- 
tion, was  ideal.  No  strenuous  effort  for  a 
professional  victory  was  indicated  by  any 
of  his  arguments,  but  rather  a  dispas- 
sionate desire  simply  to  give  to  the  court 
a  knowledge  of  such  facts  and  law  as  might 
assist  it  in  thoroughly  understanding  the 
case,  so  that  it  might  readily  reach  a  judg- 
ment which  was  just.  That  this  frank 
and  candid  gentleman  was  perhaps  the 
most  learned  criminal  lawyer  in  the  service 
of  the  state  did  not  mean  that  any  unfair 
advantage  was  sought  by  him  for  his  client, 
the  People  of  the  State,  in  his  demand  for 
the  enforcement  of  the  punishment  fixed 
by  the  criminal  law. 

When  these  three  cases  had  been  heard, 
the  fourth  of  the  murder  cases  was  called. 
It  was  one  from  the  western  part  of  the 
state.  A  Lithuanian  peasant,  with  an 
unpronounceable  name,  had  been  sen- 
tenced to  death  on  purely  circumstantial 
evidence  for  the  murder  of  a  Polish  laborer. 
This  peasant  was  represented  by  one  of  the 
ablest  criminal  lawyers  in  the  state,  a 
veteran  of  the  criminal   bar.     He  began 


This  Court  proposes  to  give  to  the 
people  of  the  state  a  just  and  har- 
monious system  of  criminal  juris- 
prudence, founded  on  justice  and 
supported  by  reason,  free  from  the 
mysticisms  of  arbitrary  technicalities. 
—  The  Supreme  Court  of  Okla- 
homa. 
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slowly:  "The  cases  thus  far  to-day  have 
been  cases  in  which  the  homicide  by  the 
defendant  is  conceded.  In  this  case  it  is 
not.  The  question  here  is  whether  the 
defendant  is  a  guilty,  or,  as  I  shall  con- 
tend, an  innocent  man."  With  this  pref- 
ace, he  spoke  for  two  hours,  delivering  a 
discussion  of  the  facts  on  which  the  con- 
viction rested,  with  minute  detail  eviden- 
cing the  most  careful  and  painstaking  prep- 
aration. No  less 
careful  and  pains- 
taking was  the  at- 
tention with  which 
it  was  received  by 
the  court. 

When  he  was  fin- 
ished, the  district 
attorney  rose  to  re- 
ply. This  district 
attorney  was  a 
young  man.  This 
was  a  great  case  in 
his  part  of  the  state.  He  had  secured  this 
conviction  below.  With  the  zeal  of  the 
advocate,  he  proceeded  to  defend  it  now. 
He  made,  however,  a  bad  start.  "To- 
morrow is  the  last  day  of  the  term 
and  there  are  many  other  appeals  wait- 
ing to  be  heard,"  he  said,  "so  I  shall 
not  trespass  upon  Your  Honors'  attention 
by  a  discussion  of  the  facts."  The  old 
Chief  Justice  interrupted  him,  courteously 
but  firmly:  "When  a  human  life  is  hang- 
ing in  the  balance,"  said  Judge  Cullen, 
slowly,  "this  court  has  no  time  limit. 
It  is  not  only  your  privilege,  but  your 
duty,  to  discuss  the  facts  which  you  claim 
justify  this  conviction." 

Thus  admonished,  the  district  attorney 
began.  For  a  time  he  proceeded  without 
interruption.  Then  questions  began. 
Soon  it  was  more  than  that.  It  became 
a  cross-examination  of  a  district  attorney 
by  a  court.  The  questions  which  came 
exhibited  to  a  high  degree  that  function 
which  training  and  years  of  experience 
give  to  able  judges  —  the  capacity  to 
absorb  the  facts  of  a  case.  The  long, 
painstaking  argument  of  the  prisoner's 
counsel  was  in  detail  retained  in  the  relent- 
less memory  of  these  old  men  and  their 
questions  were  based  on  it.  The  searching 
questions   produced  weak  and    unconvin- 
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cing  replies.  For  two  hours  this  continued, 
and  as  the  colloquy,  for  it  was  such,  ended, 
there  was  not  a  lawyer  in  the  courtroom 
who  could  not  see  the  door  of  the  death 
cell  in  Sing  Sing  slowly  opening  for  the 
Lithuanian  peasant  with  the  unpronounce- 
able name.  We  did  not  have  to  wait  a 
month  or  so  later  to  read  the  decision 
which  reversed  the  conviction. 

It  was  an  absorbingly  interesting  day. 
It  left  on  my  mind  a  permanent  impres- 
sion. I  reflected  upon  it  a  few  days  ago 
when  I  had  spent  an  evening  reading  a 
brilliant  book  on  the  theory  of  social 
revolutions,  a  book  in  which  the  author 
insisted  that  we  in  America  were  treading 
the  road  of  the  French  Revolution;  that 
the  foulest  horror  of  that  French  Revolu- 
tion was  the  perversion  of  the  courts  into 
the  strongholds  of  privilege  of  caste;  that 
our  courts  at  the  present  day  are  being 
similarly  degraded  into  defenders  of  the 
privilege  of  capital. 

Into  this  harsh  picture  of  the  capitalistic 
court,  the  exponent  and  instrument  of 
a  capitalistic  state,  came  the  court  scene 
I  have  attempted  to  picture. 

Here  were  four  penniless,  friendless 
men,  three  of  them  foreigners  and  one  a 
Negro,  on  whom  the  State  had  imposed  the 
punishment  which  for  ages  has  been  meted 
out  to  the  murderer.  Each  of  these  men 
had  been  represented  by  able  counsel. 
There  was  not  one  of  these  counsel  whose 
painstaking  and  thorough  argument  was 


not  of  an  order  of  high  professional  excel- 
lence. There  had  been  no  discussion  of 
technicalities,  no  hair-splitting,  but  a  full, 
thorough  examination  of  the  facts  and  the 
application  to  them  of  legal  principles 
which  no  sane  man  would  desire  to  have 
removed  from  our  criminal  law.  This 
great  court  had  listened  with  patience  and 
close  attention.  Thick  records  and  briefs 
had  been  printed  in  each  of  these  cases. 
The  State  had  paid  for  them,  and  had  paid 
each  of  these  lawyers  a  fee  for  his  service, 
the  service  being  to  insure  the  State  so  far 
as  might  be  against  any  possibility  that  a 
death  sentence  should  be  inflicted  on  any 
innocent  man  because  he  was  ignorant, 
poor,  a  stranger,  or  friendless. 

The  highly  colored  picture  of  the  capi- 
talistic court,  the  expression  of  the  capi- 
talistic state,  is  no  true  likeness  of  these 
courts  which,  not  in  one,  but  in  many 
states,  our  people  respect  and  to  which 
they  look  with  a  sentiment  that  is  often 
akin  to  affection.  All  human  institutions 
share  the  fallibility  common  to  humanity 
itself.  Defects  there  are  in  our  courts 
which  must  be  changed  and  on  which  we 
may  reasonably  insist,  but  no  less  import- 
ant than  the  reforms  we  ask  is  the  spirit 
in  which  we  seek  them.  That  spirit  and 
purpose  must  be  to  perfect  a  great  demo- 
cratic institution  which,  with  all  its  de- 
fects, to-day  represents  in  America  not  a 
mere  ruling  class,  but  the  aspiration  for 
justice  of  a  self-governing  people. 
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THE    OLD   STRONGHOLD   OF    IRISH    LEADERSHIP   WEAKENING    UNDER   THE    INROADS 

OF  THE  JEWS  —  AN  OUTWORN    POLITICAL    CREED    BEING 

LEFT    BEHIND    BY  A    PROGRESSIVE    CITY 


BY 


BURTON  J.   HENDRICK 


WHAT  happens  to  Tam- 
many is  of  national  in- 
terest. Tammany  Hall 
looms  large  itself:  its 
importance  is  larger  as 
a  type.  It  is  the  best  example  (and  the 
worst)  of  Robin  Hood  politics. 


About  ten  years  ago  the  Tammany 
district  leader  began  to  have  a  sense  of 
awkwardness  in  dealing  with  what  had 
always  been  the  stronghold  of  his  polit- 
ical power  —  the  tenement  population 
of  New  York.  The  saloon  had  long 
been    the    nucleus    of    municipal    states- 
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manship.  If  you  hunted  the  city  directory  of  their  kind."  He  kissed  no  babies  then; 
for  the  occupation  of  the  average  Tarn-  he  has  not  tried  to  kiss  any  since. 
many  Hall  politician,  you  would  usually  A  few  months  ago  New  York  City  over- 
find  the  name  followed  by  one  descriptive  whelmingly  defeated  all  the  Tammany 
word:  "Liquors."  In  the  saloon  gathered  candidates.  Mr.  Mitchel's  success  led 
the  political  workers;  here  came  the  faith-  to  the  usual  speculations  as  to  whether 
ful  looking  for  "jobs  on  the  city;"  here  Tammany  was  "dead."  The  customary 
came  the  fathers  and  brothers  seeking  prognostications  were  made  that  this 
immunity  for  family  scapegraces  who  had  powerful  political  organization  could  never 
run  afoul  of  the  law;  here  gathered  the  recover  from  such  a  catastrophe.  On  the 
fraudulent  voters  —  the  repeaters,  imper-  other  hand,  the  political  cynics  raised  their 
sonators,  ballot  box  stufTers,  colonizers —  voices;  they  called  attention  to  the  fact 
imported,  every  year  before  election,  from  that  Tammany  had  been  killed  many  times 
New  Jersey.  Even  large  armies  of  the  before,  and  yet  had  always  come  again  to 
rank  and  file  consorted  every  evening  at  life.  For  several  days  the  newspapers  were 
this  "poor  man's  club."  elaborating  plans  for  making  this  victory 

About  ten  years  ago,  there  came  a  permanent.  Mr.  Murphy  should  retire 
change.  As  a  headquarters  of  political  and  give  place  to  a  "leader  of  the  new 
power  the  liquor  saloon  began  to  lose  its  type."  Tammany  should  be  "reformed 
influence.  It  could  no  longer  depend  from  within."  It  should  be  "starved 
absolutely  upon  its  proprietors  and  fre-  out."  Governor  Glynn  was  called  upon  to 
quenters  to  cast  a  solid  tenement  vote  use  all  his  influence  to  start  a  new  Demo- 
for  Tammany.  It  had  begun  to  lose  its  cratic  organization  in  New  York.  Even 
eminence  as  the  headquarters  of  social  President  Wilson,  it  was  said,  was  planning 
and  political  life.  The  character  of  the  the  destruction  of  Mr.  Murphy;  the  anti- 
population  itself  was  changing.  Tene-  Tammany  factions  hailed  his  appointment 
ment  families  were  not  seeking  the  saloon,  of  Mr.  Dudley  Field  Malone  to  the  collec- 
but  the  synagogue.  These  new  people  were  torship  of  the  port  as  the  first  move  in  that 
not    fond    of    drink.     They    found    their  direction. 

recreation  in  clubs,  fraternal  organizations,  The  real  political  philosopher,  however, 

debating   societies,   public  lectures,    even  does  not  attach  too  much  importance  to 

the  night  school.  this  defeat  of  Tammany.     He  knows  that 

Since  the  Civil  War  the  Irish  and  Ger-  two  fortuitous  circumstances  —  the  death 

mans  had  made  up  the  tenement  popula-  of    Mayor    Gaynor    and    Mr.    Murphy's 

tion   of  New   York.     In   the   last   fifteen  impeachment  of  Mr.  Sulzer  —  contributed 

years,  however,  the  Jews  have  become  the  largely    to    Tammany's    overthrow,    and 

largest  single  racial  element  in  the  tene-  he  finds  no  permanent  comfort  in  political 

ment  districts.     Skilful  as  he  is,  the  Irish  victories  that  depend  upon  such  turns  in 

leader  found  himself  at  sea  in  attempting  to  the    wheel    of    fortune.     Mr.     Mitchel's 

organize    this    new    element.     He    didn't  triumph,    by   itself,  does  not    necessarily 

understand  the  Jews;  they  didn't  under-  signify    lasting    political    progress.      But, 

stand     him.     One     venturesome    district  considered  with  other  occurrences  of  the 

leader,   in  the  early  days,   made  a   bold  last  ten  years,  it  puts  a  new  aspect  upon 

effort    to    apply    traditional    methods    in  Tammany's  power. 

cultivating  this  alien  people.     One  Friday  What  has  made  possible  the  existence  of 

night  he  started  on  a  baby-kissing  tour  of  Tammany  in  New  York  is  ultimately  a 

the  synagogues.     As  soon  as  he  entered  state  of  mind;  only  a  changed  state  of 

the  building  he  followed  the  natural  im-  mind    will     accomplish    its    destruction, 

pulse  of  a  Christian  in  a  house  of  worship  There  is  only  one  cure  for  a  diseased  democ- 

and    respectfully    removed    his    hat.     He  racy  such  as  New  York  has  been  for  forty 

could  not   have  made  a  greater  tactical  years,  and  that  is  the  creation  of  a  better 

blunder.     This  single  act   effectually   wi-  conscience.     A    changed   attitude   toward 

dened  the  chasm  between  himself  and  his  civic  conditions,  the  growth  of  a  real  polit- 

" constituents."     It  stamped  him  not  "one  ical  consciousness  —  these  are   the   things 
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we  must  find,  if  we  are  really  to  congratu- 
late ourselves  upon  civic  conditions  in  our 
greatest  city.  A  gradual  loosening  of 
Tammany's  hold,  observable  over  a  period 
of  years,  would  indicate  real  progress. 

The  present  City  of  New  York  came  into 
existence  on  January  i,  1898— sixteen  years 
ago.  It  first  saw  the  light  under  distress- 
ing circumstances;  for  Tammany  Hall,  in 
what  was  probably  the  greatest  electoral 
victory  in  its  history,  acquired  possession 
of  the  whole  town.  The  hideous  mis- 
government  the  city  suffered  under  Judge 
Robert  A.  Van  Wyck  is  one  of  the  chapters 
in  their  history  which  New  Yorkers  are 
most  willing  to  forget.  Is  New  York, 
politically  speaking,  the  same  thing  now 
that  it  was  then?  What  forces  have  been 
at  work,  in  the  last  sixteen  years,  which 
indicate  that  the  old  civic  standards  have 
been  outgrown? 

TAMMANY    RARELY    SUPREME 

One  significant  fact  at  once  compels 
attention.  Tammany  Hall  controlled  all 
parts  of  the  City  of  New  York  from  1898 
to  1902;  it  has  never  controlled  the  whole 
city  since.  Mayor  Low,  who  succeeded 
J  udge  Van  Wyck,  gave  New  York  a  "  reform 
administration."  In  1904,  Tammany  won 
another  seeming  victory  in  the  election  of 
Mr.  George  B.  McClellan.  Unlike  Judge 
Van  Wyck,  however,  Mr.  McClellan  did 
not  content  himself  with  becoming  merely 
the  other  self  of  the  Tammany  Boss.  He 
did  many  bad  things;  his  first  administra- 
tion was  in  many  places  contaminated  by 
his  Tammany  associations;  the  mere  fact, 
however,  that  he  selected  Mr.  William 
McAdoo  as  his  police  commissioner  — 
in  the  Van  Wyck  Administration  "  Bill" 
Devery  had  directed  the  police  depart- 
ment —  shows  that  Tammany  methods 
did  not  prevail  in  all  places.  In  his  second 
administration,  from  1905  to  1909,  Mr. 
McClellan,  although  elected  by  Tammany, 
broke  away  from  the  organization  and  led 
a  movement  intended  to  disrupt  it;  in 
Tammany's  eyes  he  became  an  arch 
"  traitor."  Mayor  Gaynor,  who  succeeded 
him  for  four  years,  ran  his  administration 
in  practical  independence  of  Tammany 
Hall.  Mr.  Mitchel,  who  succeeds  him 
as  an  anti-Tammany  mayor,  will  hold  office 


until  J anuary  1,1918.  In  other  words,  here 
is  a  period  of  sixteen  years,  from  January 
1,  1902,  to  January  1,  1918,  in  only  two  of 
which  —  Mr.  McClellan's  first  adminis- 
tration —  could  Tammany  be  described 
even  remotely  as  having  had  possession  of 
the  City  of  New  York.  Many  of  the  thou- 
sands of  young  men  who  will  vote  in  19 18 
will  have  had  no  personal  recollection  of  an 
outright  Tammany  administration.  The 
times  when  certain  of  the  most  abandoned 
characters  in  New  York  filled  some  of  the 
most  responsible  positions  in  its  govern- 
ment will  be  for  them  mere  curious  history. 
In  the  last  twelve  years  Mr.  Murphy's 
prowess  as  a  Tammany  boss  has  largely 
filled  the  popular  mind.  That  he  has 
enjoyed  and  grossly  abused  great  political 
power,  no  well  informed  person  questions. 
But  Mr.  Murphy  has  never  been  a  political 
boss  in  the  same  sense  that  Tweed,  Kelly, 
and  Croker  were  bosses.  He  has  never 
"owned"  a  mayor  of  New  York.  He  has 
never  controlled  as  his  personal  property 
the  greatest  offices  in  the  city  government. 
In  December  of  1897,  the  newly  elected 
mayor,  Judge  Robert  A.  Van  Wyck,  and 
Mr.  Richard  Croker  betook  themselves 
for  a  brief  vacation  to  Lakewood,  N.  J. 
There  the  "city  slate"  was  got  together, 
Mr.  Croker  dictating  practically  every 
appointment  that  was  made.  That  is 
what  I  mean  by  a  Tammany  boss  of  the 
traditional  Tammany  kind.  Mr.  Charles 
F.  Murphy  has  never  wielded  such  un- 
limited power. 

THE    DECAYING   TYPE    OF    DISTRICT    LEADER 

It  is  only  when  we  compare  the  depart- 
ment heads  under  the  Van  Wyck  regime 
with  those  in  office  in  recent  years  that 
the  changed  conditions  are  pictured  in 
their  true  light.  The  Croker  adminis- 
tration upheld  the  "district  leader"  ideal 
of  administration.  Tammany's  often  ad- 
mired system  of  organization  places  a 
deputy-boss,  or  "district  leader,"  in  charge 
of  every  assembly  district  of  the  greater 
city.  This  district  leader  fulfils  the  same 
purpose  in  his  carefully  delimited  area  that 
the  Head  Boss  does  in  the  city  as  a  whole. 
When  Tammany  won  an  election,  its  polit- 
ical organization  was  superimposed  upon 
the  official  city.     The  district  leaders  left 
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their  assembly  district  club  houses  and 
moved  into  the  high  executive  offices  of  the 
municipality.  They  became  the  heads  of 
the  great  city  departments,  just  as  they  had 
been  the  heads  of  the  Tammany  organiza- 
tion in  the  several  districts.  No  one,  of 
course,  even  for  a  moment  considered  the 
question  of  their  fitness;  their  only  purpose 
in  taking  up  civic  responsibilities  was  to 
attach  themselves  to  the  city  salary  lists 
—  the  places  paid  anywhere  from  $4,000 
to  $10,000  a  year  —  and  to  get  possession 
of  a  city  department  for  the  financial  bene- 
fit of  Tammany   Hall. 

This,  the  "district  leader"  idea,  was 
Tammany's  great  contribution  to  muni- 
cipal government.  This  idea  has  entirely 
disappeared  in  New  York  City.  Just 
consider  for  a  moment  a  few  of  Mayor 
Van  Wyck's  appointments  and  a  few  of 
Mayor  Gaynor's.  In  Mayor  Van  Wyck's 
days,  the  men  most  powerful  in  the  police 
department  were  "  Bill"  Devery  and 
"Johnny"  Sexton  —  the  latter  a  district 
leader  with  the  closest  affiliation  with  pro- 
fessional gamblers.  Democratic  adminis- 
trations in  recent  years  have  given  us  such 
police  commissioners  as  Justice  William 
McAdoo,  Gen.  Theodore  A.  Brigham,  and 
Mr.  Rhinelander  Waldo  —  officials  who, 
however  one  may  differ  as  to  the  efficiency 
of  their  administrations,  are  certainly 
honorable  gentlemen.  In  Mayor  Van 
Wyck's  days,  the  health  department  was 
presided  over  by  District  Leader  "  Mike" 
Murphy,  a  man  whose  chief  public  useful- 
ness consisted  in  providing  newspaper 
reporters  with  entertaining  "copy";  the 
famous  interview  in  which  he  demanded 
that  the  elevated  railroad  paint  the  steel 
structure  so  as  to  protect  it  from  the  dis- 
integrating "effects  of  microbes"  is  only 
a  fair  sample  of  his  scientific  and  adminis- 
trative attainments.  It  is  certainly  a 
long  way  from  poor  "Mike"  Murphy 
to  so  world-famous  a  sanitarian  as  Dr. 
Ernst  J.  Lederle,  Mayor  Gaynor's  health 
commissioner.  Mayor  Van  Wyck  gave 
the  city  as  dock  commissioner  Charles 
F.  Murphy,  the  present  Tammany  boss; 
Mayor  Gaynor  appointed  Mr.  R.  A.  C. 
Smith,  a  man  of  large  business  experience 
and  high  character.  In  the  old  Van  Wyck 
days,  the  departmental  heads,  nearly  all 


district  leaders,  were  known  affectionately 
by  their  first  names  or  by  nicknames  — 
"Fatty"  Lantry,  "Pat"  Keenan,  "Percy" 
Nagle,  "Johnnie"  Oakley.  In  the  last 
eight  years,  Tammany  has  twice  elected  its 
candidate  for  mayor  —  McClellan  in  1905 
and  Gaynor  in  1909 — but  has  not  suc- 
ceeded in  putting  men  of  this  type  in  con- 
spicuous public  office.  There  was  some- 
thing in  the  atmosphere  of  the  great  city 
that  simply  would  not  stand  it.  "  Dis- 
trict leaderism,"  as  a  system  of  govern- 
ment, has  gone  and  gone  forever.  This 
one  fact  is  far  more  significant  of  Tammany 
decadence  than  the  fact  that  the  people, 
angered  to  desperation  by  a  particularly 
outrageous  sample  of  Tammany  arro- 
gance, smother  its  candidates  under  a 
storm  of  votes.  This  fact  signifies  real, 
permanent  progress. 

TAMMANY,  CHARITABLE   ORGANIZATION 

But  there  are  plenty  of  other  indications 
that  Tammany  Hall  represents  a  political 
creed  outworn.  Those  who  knew  the 
institution  in  the  old  days  would  hardly 
recognize  it  now.  Essentially  Tammany 
was  a  kind  of  political  Robin  Hood;  it 
stole  from  the  rich  and  divided  part  of  the 
plunder  with  the  poor.  Its  incorpora- 
tion papers,  drawn  up  in  1789,  describe 
it  as  a  "charitable  organization."  When 
founded  it  represented  a  genuine  demo- 
cratic movement.  Its  real  progenitors 
were  the  Jacobin  clubs  that  met  in  Parisian 
cafes  in  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth 
century  to  discuss  the  rights  of  man  and 
the  social  contract.  When  it  was  started, 
New  York  was  not  a  free  democratic 
state;  moneyed  interests  controlled  the 
government;  one  had  to  have  a  property 
qualification  in  order  to  vote.  The  So- 
ciety of  Tammany  was  really  established 
as  a  counterblast  to  the  Society  of  the 
Cincinnati,  then  unpopular  as  a  possible 
nucleus  of  an  American  aristocracy.  Tam- 
many represented  the  masses  as  against 
the  classes;  it  always  drew  its  support  at 
elections  from  the  poor,  the  propertyless, 
and  the  illiterate.  Though  always  dis- 
honest, it  was  not  until  the  years  following 
the  Civil  War  that  it  gained  its  inter- 
national preeminence  as  the  archtype  of 
corruption  in  municipal  government. 
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What  gave  Tammany  its  great  oppor-  ister  influences.  Dishonesty  at  elections 
tunity  was  the  development  of  colonies  of  was  a  particular  source  of  strength.  From 
foreign  immigrants  in  the'fiftiesand'sixties.  i860  to  1890,  fraudulent  balloting  was  the 
In  the  main  these  immigrants  were  Irish  rule,  not  the  exception.  Frequently  Tam- 
and  German  peasants.  Until  they  came  many  cast  more  ballots  in  certain  districts 
the  East  Side  of  New  York  had  been  the  than  there  were  voters  enrolled.  Ameri- 
residential  area  of  American  families  of  cans  have  found  amusement  in  the  recent 
native  origin;  East  Broadway  and  Second  election  in  the  City  of  Mexico;  the  fact  that 
Avenue  were  aristocratic  thoroughfares,  market  baskets,  coal  scuttles,  and  cigar 
The  Irish  and  German  newcomers,  how-  boxes  were  used  for  ballot  receptacles  has 
ever,  soon  acquired  possession  of  this  sec-  struck  us  as  particularly  funny.  Twenty- 
tion  and  the  erection  of  enormous  tene-  five  years  ago,  however,  New  York  City 
ment  houses  began.  These  newcomers  presented  scenes  similarly  discreditable, 
naturally  drifted  into  the  Democratic  The  government  did  little  in  the  way  of 
Party,  and  in  a  few  years  they  had  formed  supervising  elections.  Each  party  printed 
the  great  voting  strength  of  Tammany  and  distributed  its  ballots.  Democratic 
Hall.  Tammany  controlled  them  by  cer-  ballots  were  handed  out  to  party  workers 
tain  simple  expedients.  It  took  them  usually  from  saloons.  Often  Republicans, 
under  its  wing  socially,  financially,  and  arriving  at  the  booths,  found  themselves 
politically.  It  became  a  kind  of  special  unable  to  vote,  because  they  could  obtain 
providence  —  not  only  on  election  day,  no  voting  papers;  a  favorite  trick  of  Tam- 
but  every  day  in  the  year.  The  Tammany  many  was  to  bribe  the  Republican  "worker," 
district  leader  was  the  dominant  person-  get  all  his  ballots,  and  destroy  them.  The 
ality  in  tenement  life.  In  the  eyes  of  this  booths  were  gathering  places  of  many  of 
peasant  population  he  represented  not  the  most  desperate  characters  in  town; 
only  the  city  government  but  everything  Tammany  employed  a  small  army  of 
else  that  makes  life  agreeable  or  endurable,  "shoulder  hitters,"  prize  fighters,  and 
He  kept  in  immediate  touch  with  his  pro-  general  roustabouts  to  intimidate  its 
teges;  if  a  tenement  family  needed  a  ton  opponents.  The  organization  swelled  its 
of  coal  he  bought  it,  if  a  child  or  a  husband  strength  on  election  day  by  opening  the 
died  he  frequently  paid  the  burial  expenses;  poorhouses,  jails,  hospitals,  asylums,  and 
he  acted  as  godfather  at  christenings,  he  reformatories,  besides  importing  gangs 
was  the  liveliest  merry-maker  at  weddings,  of  roughs  from  near-by  cities.  Immi- 
and  the  chief  mourner  at  funerals.  He  grants,  landing  one  day,  would  be  natural- 
knew  all  the  children  by  their  first  names;  ized  and  led  to  the  election  booths  the 
and  went  his  way  scattering  pennies  and  next.  The  wildest  disorder  frequently  dis- 
candies  among  them.  At  least  once  a  graced  elections;  drunkenness  was  the 
year  he  entertained  all  the  mothers  and  rule,  assault  and  battery  regular  weapons 
their  babies  at  the  seashore.  At  partic-  of  persuasion.  Even  murders  were  not 
ular  times  there  were  free  distributions  of  unknown.  Minor  offenses  like  ballot  box 
shoes  and  clothing.  The  secret  of  Tarn-  stuffing  and  "repeating"  were  too  common 
many's  power,  therefore,  was  this  close,  to  attract  more  than  passing  attention, 
immediate,  personal  association  with  its 
followers.  Successful  leadership  in  the 
organization  had  no  relation  to  public  Once  seated  in  power,  Tammany  used 
affairs  or  administration;  what  the  Tarn-  the  city  government  as  a  means  of  general 
many  politician  needed  were  the  warm,  largess.  The  way  the  district  leaders 
human,  jovial  qualities  —  qualities  which  settled  down  as  heads  of  the  fat  city  de- 
are  preeminent  in  the  Irishman.  partments    has    already    been    described. 

That,  however,  only  symbolized  the  sys- 

elections  in  former  days  tem  by  which  Tammany  loaded  down  the 

This  general  policy  of  "  bread  and  cir-  whole  city  service  with  its  rank  and  file, 

cuses"  was  demoralizing  enough;  but  Tarn-  Its  business  was  to  get  as  many  jobs  as 

many  had  recourse  to  other  even  more  sin-  possible  for  the  thousands  who  had  voted 
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its  ticket.     A  tenement  husky  aspired  to  a  excluded  from  the  tribunal  by  a  tall  iron 

policeman's  helmet;  the  district  leader  got  grating.       In   front    of    the    magistrate's 

him  a  place,  thereby  cementing  the  politi-  throne  was  a  slightly  raised  platform.     On 

cal    allegiance    of    a    whole    family.     A  this,  directly  in  front  of  the  judge,  stood 

daughter  of  the  tenements  needed  a  posi-  the  culprit.     On  his  right  was  the  district 

tion    teaching    school;    the    organization,  leader;    on  his  left  sometimes   stood  the 

provided   all    her   male   relatives    "voted  Tammany  assemblyman.     The  magistrate 

right,"   added   her  to  the  city's  payroll,  and  the  politicians  held  court  in  whispered 

Firemen,   building  inspectors,  laborers  in  tones,  the  usual  verdict  being  an  acquittal 

the  several  departments  —  sewers,  docks,  or  a  suspended  sentence.      Never  a  day 

parks,  and  public  works  —  all  secured  city  passed  without  the  appearance  of  the  dis- 

employment  on  the  same  basis.     Though  trict   leader  looking  for  opportunities  to 

there  are  thousands  of  such  places,  there  render  service  to  the  faithful, 
were  not  enough  to  go  around,  but  Tam- 
many was  generous  in  creating  new  ones. 

All  big  public  service  corporations  prac-  There  were,  of  course,  other  influences 

tically   surrendered   their   rights    as    em-  that  explain  Tammany's  power:  its  alli- 

ployers    to    Tammany    Hall.     Horse    car  ance  with  the  criminal  and  vicious  classes 

drivers    and    conductors    and    gas    com-  —  unhappily  not  yet  extinct  —  and  with 

pany  employees  were  placed  at  work  by  the  great  public  service  corporations.     My 

district    leaders.     If   these   men   did    not  purpose,  in  analyzing  the  situation  in  such 

"vote  right"  on  election  day  Tammany  detail,  however,  is  to  indicate  the  main 

promptly    "fired"    them   and   gave   their  sources  of  its  hold  upon  the  voting  popu- 

places  to  the  faithful.     In  other  words,  lation.     These  things  —  its  racial  charac- 

the  whole  Tammany  policy  was  to  knit  its  ter,  its  charitable  and  social  enterprises, 

organization  together  by  the  closest  of  all  its   success   in   providing   living  jobs    at 

ties  —  that  of  self-interest.  public   expense  for  the  faithful,  its    ser- 

u             „  vices  in   protecting   them   from   the  ven- 

justice     for  the  faithful  geance  of  the  law>  and  the  rough-and-ready 

Other    instrumentalities    for    attaching  election  methods  —  really  explain  why  the 

to  Tammany  Hall  the  rank  and  file  were  tenement  population  attached  itself  to  this 

the  magistrates'  courts.     These  were  the  organization.     As  long  as  these  conditions 

courts  which  had  jurisdiction  over  minor  remained  unchanged,  Tammany  would  still 

misdemeanors  —  drunkenness,     disorder,  retain  its  power.     It  is  because  New  York 

petty  larcency,  and  the  like.     Tenement  City  to-day  is  not  the  New  York  City 

families,    like    others    more    fortunately  of    sixteen    years    ago    that    Tammany's 

placed,  had  their  black  sheep.     In  their  hold  is  weakening, 
hour  of  trouble,   the  father  and  mother 

would  appeal  for  help  to  the  district  leader.  THE  conquest  by  the  jews 
In  the  good  old  days,  these  magistrates  The  most  fundamental  fact  is  a  corn- 
were  frequently  gentlemen  not  learned  in  plete  change  in  the  character  of  its  popula- 
the  law;  they  were  rosy-cheeked,  good-  tion.  In  the  last  fifteen  years  one  of  the 
natured  laymen  —  something  after  the  greatest  immigrations  in  human  history 
manner  of  the  English  county  squire,  has  been  taking  place:  that  is,  the  move- 
The  Tammany  idea  was  that  "a  man  of  ment  of  eastern  European  Jews  to  the  United 
the  people"  could  much  more  accept-  States.  The  expulsion  of  the  Jews  from 
ably  dispense  justice  to  his  neighbors  Spain  by  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  figures 
than  a  mere  pedant  whose  ideas  on  the  large  in  history;  but  this  involved  only 
subject  were  likely  to  be  abstract.  Noth-  1 50,000  people  —  which  is  about  the  num- 
ing  like  an  old  time  magistrate's  court  in  ber  of  Jews  that]  arrive  at  Ellis  Island 
New  York  had  ever  existed  elsewhere,  in  every  two  years.  And  the  great 
Some  architectural  genius  had  devised  a  majority  of  these  immigrants  settle  in 
courtroom  splendidly  adapted  to  the  in-  New  York.  There  are  almost  2,000,000 
tended  purpose.     The  vulgar  public  was  Jews  in  the  United  States  to-day;  of  these, 
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1,000,000  are  found  in  New  York  City. 
According  to  Tacitus,  there  were  600,000 
Jews  in  Jerusalem  when  it  was  captured 
by  Titus  —  materially  fewer  than  are  now 
living  in  New  York.  No  city  in  the  world, 
not  even  in  Russia,  contains  half  so  many 
Jews.  On  Manhattan  Island,  one  fourth 
of  all  the  people  are  members  of  this  race. 
They  have  captured  certain  occupations, 
especially  the  clothing  trades,  which  these 
other  immigrant  peoples  had  previously 
monopolized.  In  more  recent  years,  the 
Jews  have  overflowed  the  East  Side  into 
all  sections.  There  are  now  seven  dis- 
tinct "ghettoes"  in  the  greater  city  —  in 
Harlem,  Brooklyn,  Queens,  and  the  Bronx. 
As  I  have  already  said,  the  Tammany 
district  leader  has  failed  in  amalgamating 
this  race.  And  here  we  find  a  remarkable 
phenomenon.  Nearly  all  the  district 
leaders  of  Tammany  are  still  Irishmen; 
though  the  Jewish  element  is  most  numer- 
ous in  the  population,  the  Irish  still  control 
the  party  machinery.  Even  in  the  dis- 
tricts where  the  vote  is  almost  exclusively 
Jewish,  the  party  chieftains  in  the  main 
are  still  Irish.  From  its  own  standpoint, 
Tammany's  failure  to  win  the  new  immi- 
grants by  using  leaders  of  their  own  race 
looks  like  a  fatal  blunder.  However,  it  is 
not  likely  that  such  efforts  would  have 
been  successful. 

THE    NEW    YORK    JEW 

The  New  York  Jew  is  a  remarkable 
product.  The  public  libraries  that  lend 
the  largest  percentage  of  books  of  a  seri- 
ous character  are  in  the  Jewish  districts. 
The  keenest  pupils  in  the  public  schools  are 
Jewish  boys  and  girls.  The  high  school 
that  does  perhaps  the  most  remarkable 
work  is  the  Washington  Irving,  whose 
membership  of  6,000  girls  is  almost  ex- 
clusively Jewish.  On  the  East  Side,  the 
debating  society  is  the  favorite  place  of 
resort;  the  atmosphere  is  filled  with  conver- 
sation, with  public  lectures,  with  music.  I  n- 
stead  of  discussing  particular  politicians  and 
aldermen,  these  people  are  more  interested 
in  public  questions  —  in  subways,  budgets, 
tenement  house  reform,  municipal  owner- 
ship, Socialism.  They  are  almost  all 
radicals.  An  atmosphere  of  this  kind  is 
necessarily  hostile  to  the  progress  of  Tam- 


many Hall,  which  is  a  conservative  organi- 
zation. The  most  powerful  Yiddish  news- 
paper, The  Forward  —  a  paper  with  a 
daily    circulation    of    135,000   copies  —  is 


THE    JEWISH    SHADOW    ON    TAMMANY 

THE  SEVEN  "GHETTOES"  OF  GREATER  NEW  YORK 
THAT  NOW  CONTAIN  APPROXIMATELY  ONE  FOURTH  OF 
THE  POPULATION  OF  THE  CITY.  THE  VOTERS  IN  THESE 
DISTRICTS  ARE  MOSTLY  RADICALS;  THEY  VOTE  INDE- 
PENDENTLY OF  THE  "PROGRAMME"  OF  TAMMANY  HALL; 
AND  THEY  ARE  ONE  OF  THE  MOST  SERIOUS  MENACES 
TO  ITS  SUPREMACY.  THE  RELATIVE  POLITICAL  IMPOR- 
TANCE OF  THE  GHETTOES  IS  AS  FOLLOWS:  THE  "EAST 
SIDE"  OF  MANHATTAN;  "BROWNSVILLE"  IN  EASTERN 
BROOKLYN;  "HARLEM"  IN  UPPER  MANHATTAN;  "WIL- 
LIAMSBURG" IN  NORTHERN  BROOKLYN;  THE  BRONX; 
AND    THE    TWO  DISTRICTS  IN  SOUTHERN   BROOKLYN 

little  less  than  vitriolic  in  its  attacks  on 
the  venerable  organization.  No  "regular- 
ity" can  be  built  up  in  such  an  atmosphere. 
The  election  returns  for  the  last  fifteen 
years  show  the  extent  to  which  the  tene- 
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merit    population    is    gradually    breaking  change  in  the  population  will  change  its 

away  from  Tammany.     Certain  assembly  political  character. 

districts  in  the  East  Side  —  the  section  Now  turn,  for  a  moment,  to  this  other 
roughly  south  of  Houston  Street  and  district  —  the  eighth.  This  is  the  most 
east  of  Broadway  —  are,  politically  speak-  Jewish  section  in  New  York;  12  per  cent, 
ing,  very  unstable.  The  keenest  political  of  its  voters,  according  to  an  ingenious 
prophets  cannot  tell  how  they  are  going  to  calculation  recently  made  by  Dr.  Abram 
vote.  They  go  Democratic  one  year,  Litsky,  bear  the  name  of  Cohen.  And  the 
Republican  the  next.  In  the  last  eight  dreary  election  figures  of  twenty  years 
years  the  election  returns  disclose  a  steady  throw  a  remarkable  light  upon  Jewish 
and  material  drift  away  from  Tammany  psychology.  In  1892,  "de  ate/'  as  the 
Hall.  They  show  this  independence  in  eighth  district  was  popularly  called,  was 
several  ways:  sometimes  by  casting  a  overwhelmingly  Tammany.  Two  years 
majority  vote  directly  against  the  Tarn-  later,  by  a  large  majority,  it  made  a  corn- 
many  candidate,  as  in  1905  and  191 3;  plete  about-face  and  became  Republican, 
at  other  times,  as  in  1909,  by  splitting  their  In  1897,  it  voted  for  the  Tammany  candi- 
ballots  on  opposition  candidates,  their  dates.  In  1901,  by  a  slight  majority  of 
combined  votes  representing  an  over-  68  votes,  it  again  endorsed  Tammany 
whelming  anti-Tammany  majority.  The  Hall.  In  1903,  when  the  larger  part  of 
districts  that  display  this  hostility  toward  New  York  went  for  Tammany,  it  repudi- 
Tammany  are  the  districts  in  which  the  ated  the  organization  by  an  overwhelming 
Jewish  element  is  preponderant.  vote.     In  1905,  it  was  anti-Tammany;  in 

1909,  it  accepted  Mr.  Gaynor,  the  Demo- 

A    CONTRAST    IN    DISTRICTS  ^^    candidate;    in    j^    it    went    over. 

From  this  standpoint,  two  East  Side  whelmingly  against  the  organization.  If  we 
districts  have  a  particular  interest.  They  trace  its  vote  for  other  offices  than  mayor, 
are  the  second  and  the  eighth.  Of  all  East  this  Jewish  section  shows  this  same  uncer- 
Side  sections,  the  second  assembly  district  tain  quantity.  It  voted  for  a  Democratic 
is  the  one  that  has  the  largest  Irish  popula-  governor  in  1902,  a  Republican  governor 
tion.  There  has  been  a  large  influx  of  in  1904,  -  a  Democratic-Independence 
Italians  in  recent  years,  but,  compared  League  (Hearst)  candidate  in  1906,  a 
with  other  parts  of  the  East  Side,  only  a  few  Democrat  in  1908,  and  a  Progressive  in 
Jews.  In  twenty  years  the  voters  in  this  191 2.  On  the  presidential  issue  it  went 
district  have  never  wavered,  even  for  a  Democratic  in  1900,  Republican  in  1904, 
moment,  in  their  allegiance  to  Tammany  Democratic  in  1908,  and  turned  to  the 
Hall.  I  have  gone  over  the  election  re-  new  Progressive  Party  in  191 2. 
turns  from  1892  to  date,  and  find  that,  in  In  other  words,  this  overwhelmingly 
all  elections,  city,  state,  and  national,  they  Jewish  district,  from  the  politician's  point 
have  never  failed  to  cast  a  large  Tammany  of  view,  is  fairly  baffling  in  its  chameleon- 
majority.  Nothing  has  ever  shaken  them;  like  propensities;  he  never  knows  what  it  is 
even  in  years  of  great  popular  upheaval,  going  to  do;  he  cannot  ''deliver  its  vote." 
this  section  has  remained  an  ever  faithful  This  is  only  another  way  of  saying  that  it 
isle.  The  disclosures  of  Tammany  de-  is  independent;  that  it  usually  votes  for 
pravity,  furnished  by  the  Lexow  Com-  the  most  radical  candidate.  A  glance  at 
mittee  in  1892,  had  no  effect  upon  the  its  political  heroes  discloses  its  inclina- 
second  assembly  district.  In  1901,  after  tions.  Among  mayors  it  admired  Seth 
the  four  terrible  years  of  Mayor  Van  Low,  William  J.  Gaynor,  and  John  Pur- 
Wyck,  it  still  gave  Tammany  a  huge  roy  Mitchel.  Among  candidates  for  the 
majority.  Perhaps  never  has  New  York  governorship,  it  showed  a  particular  partial- 
so  vented  its  rage  against  Tammany  as  in  ity  for  Mr.  Hearst  and  Mr.  Sulzer.  It 
this  latest  election  of  1913;  the  good  old  apparently  cared  nothing  for  Mr.  Charles  E. 
second  district,  however,  still  remained  Hughes;  it  voted  against  him  by  an  enor- 
loyal.  Its  Tammany  allegiance  is  deep-  mous  majority  both  times  he  came  up. 
seated,  bred  in  the  bone;  nothing  but  a  Among  presidential  candidates  its  greatest 
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favorites  were  Mr.  Bryan  and  Mr.  Roose- 
velt; it  had  no  use  for  Mr.  Parker  or  Mr. 
Taft.  The  man  who  has  the  largest  political 
following  on  the  East  Side  is  Mr.  Hearst 
—  "Hoist"  it  calls  him;  when  he  ran  for 
mayor  as  an  independent,  in  1905,  he 
carried  the  East  Side  overwhelmingly; 
all  the  big  Jewish  districts  went  for  him 
by  great  majorities;  the  only  East  Side 
section  that  rejected  him  was  the  second 
assembly  district  —  the  one  in  which  the 
Irish  are  still  a  large  racial  element.  All 
these  things  show,  of  course,  that  the 
Jew  has  not  so  much  actual  hostility  to 
Tammany  Hall  nor  wisdom  in  selection  as 
a  real  enthusiasm  for  a  new  political  order. 
His  real  political  tendencies  are  radical  — • 
even  Socialistic.  Nevertheless,  the  Jew  is 
one  of  the  strongest  influences  against 
Tammany's  continuing  in  power. 

"the  curse  of  civil  service" 

But  the  stars  are  working  against  Tam- 
many in  other  ways.  The  district  leader 
no  longer  has  the  city  payroli  in  his  hands. 
In  the  last  thirty  years  the  reform  of  the 
civil  service  has  become  a  reality.  This 
hits  and  weakens  Tammany  in  a  vital 
spot  —  its  sources  of  supplies.  About 
70,000  people  are  now  regularly  em- 
ployed by  the  city  government.  Thirty 
years  ago,  Tammany  Hall  would  have 
been  able  to  distribute  these  offices  in 
places  where  they  would  have  done  the 
most  good.  Of  these  70,000  office  holders, 
however,  only  about  700  are  now  "political" 
— that  the  politicians  can  control.  Practi- 
cally all  the  rest  are  awarded  on  the  basis 
of  competitive  civil  service  examinations. 
The  men  and  women  that  fill  these  places 
hold  them  from  year  to  year,  from  adminis- 
tration to  administration.  They  have 
obtained  them,  for  the  most  part,  on  their 
own  merit;  they  recognize  no  sense  of  obli- 
gation to  any  political  organization.  Tam- 
many district  leaders  did  not  get  them  in 
and  cannot  get  them  out.  Consequently, 
they  and  their  relations  vote  as  they  please. 
Old  district  leader  George  Washington 
Plunkitt  —  "  Honest  Graft  Plunkitt"  — 
saw,  with  a  real  statesman's  eye,  what  this 
meant  to  Tammany  when  he  denounced 
"the  curse  of  civil  service"  and  said: 
"What  we   Democrats  want  to  do  is  to 


drop  such  unimportant  matters  as  the 
tariff  and  the  currency  and  stop  this  re- 
form of  civil  service  which  is  sweeping  over 
this  country  like  them  floods  out  West." 

Occasionally  now  a  district  leader  ap- 
pears at  the  office  of  the  civil  service  com- 
mission with  a  "constituent"  who  aspires 
to  be  a  policeman. 

"Let  him  take  his  examination,"  says 
the  man  in  charge,  somewhat  brusquely. 
"  He  can  get  on  the  list  only  by  passing  it, 
you  know." 

"You  see,"  says  the  Tammany  politi- 
cian, turning  to  his  follower,  "that's  all  I 
can  do  for  you."  Twenty-five  years  ago 
his  "O.  K."  would  have  immediately  se- 
cured the  man  his  job. 

Ballot  reform  has  abolished  dishonest 
elections.  Bribery,  ballot  box  stuffing,  in- 
timidation are  now  almost  unknown.  Tam- 
many can  no  longer  steal  or  purchase  elec- 
tions. Disorder  at  the  polling  booths  no 
longer  scandalizes  the  city.  The  every- 
day voter  can  now  cast  his  ballot  and  know 
that  it  will  be  counted.  Election  day  last 
November  was  as  quiet  and  orderly  as  the 
Sabbath.  There  is  still  perhaps  some 
repeating,  but  this,  too,  is  rapidly  going 
out  of  fashion.  Other  great  reforms  are 
clipping  Tammany's  power.  The  magis- 
trates' courts,  once  a  great  source  of  polit- 
ical influence,  are  now  purely  courts  of 
justice.  The  district  leaders  no  longer 
haunt  them.  The  establishment  of  public 
service  commissions,  with  control  over 
public  utilities  —  street  railways,  gas, 
electric  light,  power,  telephone,  and  tele- 
graph companies  —  has  done  much  to 
divorce  Tammany  from  Wall  Street.  In 
1884,  Jacob  Sharp  secured  a  franchise  for  a 
street  railway  in  Broadway  by  bribing 
nearly  every  member  of  the  Board  of 
Aldermen,  many  of  whom  had  to  flee  to 
Canada  and  other  foreign  parts  to  keep  out 
of  jail.  A  few  months  ago  the  city  awarded 
subway  contracts  amounting  to  more  than 
$300,000,000  on  a  purely  business  basis, 
without  a  suspicion  of  financial  or  political 
irregularity. 

New  York  has  a  considerable  way  to 
travel  yet  before  it  is  completely  eman- 
cipated from  this  organization.  It  is 
evident,  however,  that  much  more  than  a 
beginning  has  been  made. 


"LET  'ER  BUCK" 


THE  STORY  OF  THE  FAMOUS 
ROUND-UP  THAT  WAS  HELD 
IN  PENDLETON,  ORE.,  I913 — 


THE  FOURTH  ANNUAL  PER- 
FORMANCE OF  THE  EPIC 
DRAMA     OF    THE     WEST 


BY  CHARLES  WELLINGTON    FURLONG,  F.  R.  G.  S. 

HEN  I  swung  off  the  foot,"  even  from  as  far  as  the  outer  edge  of 
train  at  Pendleton,  Ore.,  Cape  Cod  at  low  tide,  you  ought  to.  In 
in  the  tang  of  the  Sep-  fact,  some  journey  across  the  seas,  that  for 
tember  morning,  a  sup-  three  whole  days  they  may  live  the  spirit 
pressed  exuberance  and    of  the  old  West  and  feel  themselves  a  part 

of  that  epic  drama   for  which  Pendleton 
stands  —  The  Round-Up. 

This  fourth  annual  Round-up  epito- 
flapped  gracefully  in  the  soft  lift  of  air  mized,  as  never  before,  the  passing  life  of 
which  dropped  over  the  hill  from  the  the  old  West.  It  was  a  grand  carnival 
prairie    into    Main   Street.     Two    tented     of  the  frontiersman  in  commemoration  of 


expectancy  seemed  to  emanate  from  the 
quiet  stir  of  the  attractive  little  city. 
Bunting,  streamers,  and  flags  bulged  and 


cities  had  sprung 
up  near  the  city 
edge  and  hun- 
dreds of  single 
tents  white-dotted 
the  yards  of  resi- 
dents. The  church, 
where  one  turns 
to  go  up  the  hill, 
hospitably  an- 
nounced both  cots 
and  meals  within. 
Months  previous, 
every  hotel  room 
had  been  engaged 
and  every  private 
citizen  who  could 
do  so  offered  ac- 
commodations. 

If  you  lived 
within  a  thousand 
miles  of  eastern 
Oregon,  you  would 
know  why,  and  if 
you  were  a  "tender- 
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A    BUCKING    BULL 

C.  W.  FURLONG  FAILING  TO  WIN  THE  PRIZE  OF 
$IOO  THAT  WAS  OFFERED  TO  ANY  PERSON  WHO  COULD 
STAY    ON    THE     BULL'S     BACK     FOR    TEN     SECONDS 


that  fine  old  life 
with  its  thrills  and 
its  dangers,  many 
phases  of  which 
have  passed  into 
history  already. 
Such  carnivals  are 
now  held  in  certain 
centres  of  the  one- 
time Western  range 
country;  to  each  is 
given  its  name. 
Pendleton  has 
"The  Round-Up," 
signifying,  in  the 
terms  of  the  range, 
encircling  and  dri- 
ving in  the  cattle  for 
branding;  Denver 
has  its  "  Festival  of 
Mountain  and 
Plain;"  Winnipeg 
has  its  "Stampede ;" 
Grangeville,  Ida., 
has  its "B  order 
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Days;"  Salinas,  Cal.,  its  "Rodeo;"  Chey-  Two  days  in  the  vanguard  of  the  influx 
enne,  its  "  Frontier  Days."  of  visitors,  Pendleton  had  all  the  appear- 
Each,  too,  has  a  slogan,  as  indispensable  ance  of  a  cow  town.  Chapped  and  booted 
as  that  of  clan  or  college,  expressed  in  cowboys,  riding  that  inimitable  close  sad- 
terms  of  the  cow-camp  and  range.  A  few  die,  passed  frequently  to  the  jingle  of  chain 
of  the  words  of  that  terse  and  expressive  and  spur  or  lolled  in  picturesque  groups  at 


J  ^w 

'       .  4 

r 
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BILL    MAHAFFEY    IN    THE    TRY-OUTS 

RIDING  "SLICK"  AND  "STRAIGHT    UP",  "FANNING"  AND  "RAKING"  AT  THE  SAME  TIME 


phraseology  are  arbitrary  and  carry  no 
special  significance  of  their  origin  or  in 
themselves,  but  those  in  common  usage  are 
wonderfully  to  the  point  to  one  who  knows 
chaparral  and  sage-brush  and  loves  the 
smell  of  leather.  At  Walla  Walla  the  slo- 
gan is  "Let  'er  kick;"  at  Grangeville, 
"  Hook  'em  cow,"  a  term  of  encourage- 
ment to  a  roped  or  "bulldogged"  steer. 
At  Pendleton  it  is  "  Let  'er  buck,"  a  phrase 
which,  briefly  interpreted,  means  "get 
busy,"  but  is  primarily  applied  to  a  cowboy 
about  to  mount  the  hurricane  deck  of  a 
"bucking"  broncho;  and  when  you  hear  that 
cowboy  yell,  whether  in  the  arena  at  Pen- 
dleton or  on  the  range,  it  is  a  safe  bet 
that  something  startling  is  about  to  begin. 


the  sidewalk  edges,  where,  in  characteristic, 
well-modulated  voices,  the  relative  merits 
of  "bucker"  (bucking  horse)  and  "buck- 
aroo"  (cowboy)  were  discussed  at  length. 
On  a  corner  a  big-sombreroed,  swarthy 
Mexican  puffed  silently  his  cigarillo;  moc- 
casin-footed Umatilla  Indians  pigeon-toed 
along,  trailed  by  heavy-set,  papoose- 
bearing  squaws  and  beautiful  daughters, 
pausing  before  the  allurements  in  the  shop 
windows.  An  occasional  cowgirl,  in 
fringed  buckskin  or  riding  costume,  strolled 
by  with  that  unobtrusiveness  which  is  a 
salient  characteristic  of  these  men  and 
women  of  the  range.  But  beneath  this 
natural  carefree  poise  any  reader  of  men 
sees  in  the  eye-glint    a    self-control   and 
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a  fearless  courage  that  is  also  capable  of  the  entire  buckaroo  "  outfit/'  —  cowboys, 

reckless  daring.  cowgirls,     Indians,    and     Mexicans  —  as 

Those  two  rangey  six-footers  are  "  Skee-  swarthy,  orderly,  and  picturesque  a  crowd 

ter  Bill"  Dobbins  and  "Dell"  Blancett.  as  you  could  find.    On  a  table  above  the 

Beside  Dell  is  Bertha  Blancett,  his  wife,  sombreros  in  the  upper  strata  of  tobacco 

Next  to  her  is  Nettie  Hawn,  and  the  big  smoke,   one  of  the  committee  calls  the 
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"HAVING   HIS    UPS    AND    DOWNS" 
ROUGH    GOING    ON    A    HARD    BUCKER    IN    THE    TRY-OUTS 


man  on  her  right  is  her  husband,  "  Happy 
Jack"  Hawn.  There  goes  Jim  Roach,  of 
Cabbage  Hill,  with  John  Spain,  who  has 
won  more  championships  than  any  of 
them.  Last  year  Spain  had  one  hand 
"burnt"  off  with  a  rope,  "busting"  a 
steer  on  the  range.  There  is  Lilla  Laz- 
inka,  who,  a  year  ago,  won  out  in  the  cow- 
girls' relay  race,  though  a  large  fence 
splinter  had  torn  her  leg  in  the  second  lap. 
She  will  be  at  her  high-school  lessons  the 
Monday  after  The  Round-Up.  They  all 
ride  and  rope. 

The  night  before  The  Round-Up,  climb 
the  steep  flight  of  stairs  to  the  committee's 
headquarters,  a  big  barn  of  a  room,  and 
you  will  find  it  crowded  with  practically 


names  of  the  entrants.  Each  in  turn  steps 
up  and  draws  from  a  broad-brimmed  hat 
the  number  of  the  horse  that  he  is  to 
attempt  to  ride. 

"Tex"  Daniels,  a  rangey,  powerfully 
built  buckaroo,  worms  through  the  crowd 
and  draws  from  the  hat. 

"Tex  Daniels  rides  Long  Tom!"  is 
announced.  "Wow!  Wow!"  and  the 
banterings  from  the  crowd  show  that  Long 
Tom  is  not  only  a  well-known  horse,  but 
is  the  bugbear  of  the  riders  and  king  of  the 
buckers. 

"George  Attebury  on  McKay,  Ed 
McCarthy  on  Light  Foot,  Fred  Heide 
on  Hot  Foot,"  so  the  drawing  goes  on, 
and  you  become  familiar  with  the  names 
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Photographed  by  Charles  W.  Furlong 

A   GIRL    BRONCHO-BUSTER 

"FANNING  HIM"  IN  THE  COWGIRLS'   BUCKING  CONTEST 

and  faces  which  rank  high  among  these 
kings  and  queens  of  rein  land.  There  are 
Hazel  Walker,  Blanche  McCaughey, 
Minnie  Thompson,  and  "Babe"  Lee;  there 
are  Lucian  Williams  and  other  Indians, 
John  Baldwin,  Armstrong,  "Hoot"  Gibson, 
and  Gerking,  all  wonderful  riders,  and 
many  others  among  the  two  hundred  con- 
testants, from  California  to  the  Dakotas, 
from  Mexico  to  Canada.  Then  there  are 
McCormack  and  Bob  Cavin,  and  others 
new  to  Pendleton. 


DROP  THE   HANDKERCHIEF 

A  DANGEROUS  VARIANT  OF  THE  MORE  COMMON 
FEAT  OF  DROPPING  AND  PICKING  UP  A  HANDKERCHIEF 
FROM   THE    SADDLE 


During  the  three  days  of  The  Round- 
Up  a  constant  stream  of  humanity  pours 
into  Pendleton.  One  may  well  ask  why 
it  draws  sixty  thousand  people  on  a  pil- 
grimage to  this  little  off-the-main-track 
town  and  holds  them  in  its  tense  grip  for 
three  days  and  sends  them  away  satisfied 
and  enthusiastic. 

First,  The  Round-Up  is  clean,  pure  sport, 
and  sends  its  appeal  to  the  thousands  who 
journey  to  Pendleton  every  year  to  see 
those  three  primary  attractions  of  a  fron- 
tier exhibition  —  the  riding  of  a  bucking 
horse,  the  roping  of  a  wild  steer,  and  the 
bulldogging  of  a  Texas  longhorn. 

Pendleton  is  in  the  heart  of  the  range 
country  and  was  an  outfitting  station  on 
the  Umatilla  stage  route.  Thus  it  is 
particularly  adapted  in  location,  setting, 
and  understanding,  but  perhaps  pre- 
eminently in  its  united  effort  to  give  full 
measure  and  to  eliminate  graft.  In 
fact,  although  $1,500,000  was  spent  by 
The  Round-Up  attendance  and  $35,000 
cleared  as  profits,  this  epic  play  of  the 
West  is  not  a  money-making  scheme,  for 
it  is  staged  by  a  volunteer  organization 
and  pays  neither  salaries  nor  dividends. 

"What  is  done  with  the  profits?" 
There  is  a  man  who,  like  many  others  in 
the  throng,  wears  a  red  badge.  On  it 
letters  in  gold  read:  "Ask  me,  I  live 
here."  He  will  tell  you  that  the  profits 
go  to  the  city  of  Pendleton  for  the  next 
year's  Round-Up,  but  principally  for  the 
making  of  the  great  city  park  which  in- 
cludes The  Round-Up  grounds;  and  the 
first  action  of  the  Association  was  to  deed 
this  park,  free  from  incumbrances,  to  the 
city.  Thus,  The  Round-Up  is  essentially 
a  local  institution,  a  civic  possession,  just 
as  much  as  is  the  school  system  or  fire 
department,  but  it  is  more  than  that:  it 
belongs  to  Umatilla  County  and  the  whole 
state  of  Oregon,  and  has  become  a  part 
of  the  great  American  play  book. 

Follow  the  great  crowd  where  it  pours 
into  The  Round-up  park  and  go  milling 
with  it  to  your  seat  in  the  grandstand, 
within  a  few  hundred  yards  of  the  old 
Oregon  trail.  Before  you  the  broad  quar- 
ter mile  track,  defined  from  the  centre 
arena  by  a  low  fence,  lies  empty  and  quiet. 
On  either  side  the  bleachers  are  packed 
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to  the  utmost.  Across  it,  behind  a  wire 
fence,  a  long  phalanx  of  cowboys  and 
Indians  sit  their  horses  as  spectators  or 
as  waiting  contestants.  Beyond  these, 
the  picturesque  tepees  of  the  Umatillas 
snuggle  in  pyramids  of  white  in  the 
shadow  of  a  soft  green  grove  of  cotton- 
woods  suffused  in  the  haze  of  Indian  sum- 
mer; and  beyond,  the  low  hills  seem  to 
meet  a  turquoise  sky  and  drift  lazily  out 


calf  roping,  and  fancy  roping,  each  an 
art  in  itself.  It  by  no  means  follows  that 
a  good  steer  roper  is  a  good  calf  roper,  and 
few  good  straight  ropers  do  fancy  roping. 
Fancy  and  trick  rope  work  was  first 
brought  into  the  United  States  about 
twenty  years  ago  by  Vincenti  Orepso,  a 
Mexican.  Rope  work  such  as  spinning 
and  making  fancy  catches  may  have 
originated    through    the    play    in    taking 


BITING   THE   DUST 

to  ranch  and  range.  Near  you  the  Port- 
land Band  and  The  Round-Up  Band  in  the 
bleachers  occupy  the  moments  with  well 
rendered  "rags"  and  martial  airs  while 
thirty  thousand  people  eagerly  await 
the  things  which  one  reads  and  dreams 
about  —  the  West  stalking  in  the  flesh. 
To  the  minute  at  i  p.  m.  on  each  of  the 
three  days  these  contests  for  world's 
championships  began,  and  almost  to  the 
minute  at  five  they  ended:  Roping,  ra- 
cing, and  relays,  by  cowboys,  Indians,  and 
cowgirls;  steer  roping,  maverick  races, 
steer  bulldogging;  riding  bucking  horses, 
steers,  bulls,  buffaloes,  and  cows;  stage 
coach  racing,  Indian  ceremonial  and  war 
dances,  trick  riding,  mounted  tug  of  war, 
the  grand  parade,  and  that  wonderful 
finale,  the  wild  horse  race  —  and  to  any 
one  not  versed  in  the  ways  of  the  open 
West  all  of  this  is  as  instructive  as  it 
is  entertaining. 

Lassoing  or  rope  throwing  has  its  many 
styles,  such  as  horse  roping,  steer  roping, 
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IN    THE   TRY-OUTS 

the  tangle  out  of  ropes,  and  it  was  a  won- 
derful aggregation  that  each  day  opened 
the  performance  in  front  of  the  grand- 
stand when  Sam  Garrett,  resplendent  in 
purple  shirt,  made  his  rope  hum  and  twist 
as  if  charged  with  an  electric  current. 
David  Crutchfield  and  Jane  Bernoudy 
made  their  ropes  take  every  conceivable 
gyration,  from  the  wedding  ring  or  simple 
circle  to  the  ring  spinning  vertically 
through  which  they  skipped.  Standing, 
jumping,  sitting,  and  even  lying  down 
made  no  difference,  as  they  spun  circles 
with  eyes  open  or  blindfolded.  Then 
Jane  Bernoudy  placed  her  jacket  on  the 
ground  and  donned  and  removed  it  to 
the  ceaseless  spinning  of  her  magic  cord. 

Following  the  fancy  roping,  The  Round- 
Up  was  one  continuous  mad  dash  of  nerve- 
tightening  events,  but  within  these  few 
pages  one  can  no  more  than  touch  upon  a 
few  of  those  stirring  performances  of  the 
many  who  played  their  parts  so  well,  and 
present  but  briefly  a  portion  of  that  lore 
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A   CRITICAL  MOMENT   IN    A   STEER    "  BULLDOGGING  "    CONTEST 

THE  STEER  MAKING  FOR  THE  PHOTOGRAPHER  AFTER  JUMPING  ON  JACK 

JOYCE  WITH  ALL  FOUR  FEET 


and  custom  which  is  linked  with  them. 

On  each  of  the  three  days  a   lifetime  on 

the  frontier  was  lived  in   an   afternoon, 

and  the  thousands  of  spectators  gasped  at     terity  he  "hogties"  with  a  number  of  half 

the  daring  of  those  who  indulged  in  the     hitches  looped  about  the  hind  feet    and 


rope.  The  rope  often 
breakson  the  tautening, 
or  the  saddle  may  slip, 
as  in  the  case  of  Bill 
MahafTey,  who  landed 
on  his  head  with  foot 
caught  in  the  stirrup 
and  but  for  the  splen- 
didly trained  cow-pony 
might  have  been 
dragged  and  killed. 

There  goes  "Cuba" 
Crutchfield.  He  over- 
takes his  steer.  Swish! 
swish!  his  lariat  zips 
through  the  air  —  a 
beautiful  throw  over 
the  horns;  then  the 
cow-pony  braces  and 
the  rope  tightens  like  a 
harp  string.  Watching, 
anticipating  every 
move  of  his  horned  ad- 
versary, the  cowboy 
now  circles  the  animal, 
so  that  the  rope  is 
brought  from  the  horns 
around  the  hind  legs. 
A  word,  and  the  know- 
ing pony  makes  a  sud- 
den start.  Thud!  and 
the  steer  is  tripped,  or 
"  busted."  The  rope 
tautens  and  the  rider  is 
already  running  afoot 
with  a  short  cord  in 
hand  toward  the  steer, 
depending  for  his  own  safety  on  his  trained 
cow-horse  to  hold  that  rope  taut  and  the 
steer  in  position.     With  marvelous  dex- 


sports  of  the  range. 

To  rope,  "bust,"  and  "hogtie"  a  wild 
Texas  longhorn  single-handed,  in  two 
minutes,  is  a  sport  which  represents  the 
daily  work  of  the  range.     Unusual  turns 


one  fore  foot  of  the  steer.  The  man  stands 
erect,  raises  both  arms  in  the  air,  and 
Crutchfield  has  not  only  won  the  steer 
roping  championship,  but  has  ridden 
down,  roped,  thrown,  and  hogtied  a  steer 


and    incidents    may    easily    send    hopes     in  twenty-seven  seconds,  being  within  six 


glimmering  as  the  precious  120  seconds 
slip  by.  Men  of  quick  eye  and  steady 
nerve  each  start  their  thirty  feet  behind 
the  longhorn,  who  may  jump  the  arena 
fence  like  a  deer  and   again  and   again 


seconds  of  the  best  record  ever  made,  but 
that  best  record  was  made  on  slower  ani- 
mals than  the  Pendleton  steers. 

In  the  early  days   of   the    Panhandle, 
Samuel    Maverick   was   so   successful   in 


dodge  when  it  hears  the  first  swish  of  the     claiming     unbranded     cattle     that     any 
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"slick-ear"  (steer  not 
marked  on  the  ears  or 
branded)  found  on  the 
range  about  which  in- 
quiry was  made  was 
promptly  assigned  to 
h  i  s  ownership,  and 
"slick-ears"  eventually 
became  known  as 
"mavericks."  Hence 
the  first  to  rope  an  un- 
identified animal  could 
claim  it,  so  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  term  "  mav- 
erick race"  is  easily  un- 
derstood. 

For  a  wild,  devil-may- 
care,  madcap,  every- 
body-for -himself  rush 
and  the  most  realistic 
incident  of  range  life, 
take  a  maverick  race. 
A  bunch  of  two  dozen 
cowboys  line  the  track 
across  the  arena.  In 
the  corral  ahead,  the 
steer  is  already  poking 
his  nose  through  the 
gate.  But  the  cowboys 
must  hold  their  horses 
until  it  has  a  one-hun- 
dred-foot start;  the  first 
man  that  gets  a  rope  on 
the  steer's  horns  and 
holds  it  wins.  But  this 
steer  was  not  born 
yesterday.  Dodging  the 
encircling  ropes,  he  clears  the  high  board  and  the  pony  express  race  is  run  to  corn- 
fence  and  is  among  the  spectators  on  the  memorate  the  skill  of  the  old  pony  express 
bleachers.  riders.     Like  all  the  events  of  The  Round- 

The  first  straight  run  and  Jim  Roach  Up,  it  has  its  rules  which  are  rigidly  en- 
throws  and  holds  an  ugly  gray  maverick  forced.  It  is  run  on  each  of  the  three  days 
in  the  press.  One  maverick,  instead  of  with  cowponies,  and  no  racer  or  profes- 
fleeing,  with  a  snort  of  mingled  rage  and  sional  horse  can  enter.  When  you  get 
fear,  charges  through  the  centre  of  the  such  riders  as  Braden  Gerking,  "Hoot" 
awaiting  cowboy  outfit.  There  is  a  Gibson,  John  Baldwin,  and  Armstrong,  you 
melee  —  two  horses  go  down,  but  with  are  sure  of  that  lightning-like  movement 
a  yell  they  are  after  it  in  the  opposite  which  characterizes  The  Round-Up. 
direction;  and  Narcissus  McKay,  an  The  grandstand  rises  en  masse  and  they 
Indian,  is  the  winner.  are  off,  and  the  six  riders  play  for  the  pole. 

As  the  strings  of  horses,  each  with  rider  The  crowd  lets  loose,  the  high-pitched 
and  helper,  are  led  out  in  front  of  the  range  yells  echo  from  the  cowboy  contin- 
grandstand,  we  see  that  the  pony  express  gent,  the  Indians  yip  or  watch  stoically, 
has  become  the  pastime  of  the  cowboy,      while  the  helper  awaits  the  arrival  of  his 
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MAN    VERSUS    BRUTE 

A    UMATILLA    INDIAN    TRYING    TO    THROW    A    TEXAS     LONGHORN     BY     TWISTING 

ITS    neck:    THE  THIRD  PHASE  OF  steer  "bulldogging" 
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riding  partner  with  a  cigarette  airily  hang-  uisites  of  the  cowboys —  to  on- and  off- 
ing from  a  corner  of  his  mouth.  One  man  saddle,  mount,  and  ride.  A  signal!  A 
is  bucked  clean  off;  another's  mount  leaps  rush,  and  four  sets  of  stirrups  and  latigos 
the  fence  into  the  arena.  They  swing  simultaneously  fly  through  the  air.  You 
around  the  narrow  curve,  where  the  crane  your  neck  to  watch  the  saddles 
rider's  game  is  to  guide  his  horse  to  his  adjusted.  You're  too  late  —  four  riders 
relay  without  slackening  speed  too  soon,  shoot  out  and  away,  having  saddled  with- 
Then  occurs  the  special  event  of  this  race     in  five  seconds,  and  in  a  whirlwind  of  dust 

they  swing  around  the  track.  The  dila- 
ting nostrils  and  nervous,  moving  ears  of 
the  waiting  horses,  fresh  from  the  range, 
have  caught  the  spirit  of  the  crowd  and  at 
the  second  change  something  happens 
when  number  three  horse  prefers  kick- 
ing to  saddling,  and  then,  bucking,  leaves 
his  rider  hopelessly  in  the  rear. 

The  quality  of  the  riding  was  the  finest 
ever  seen  at  Pendleton.  That  every  man 
was  an  expert  was  attested  by  the  totals  of 
the  three-days'  heats,  in  which  was  a  dif- 
ference of  only  25  seconds  between  the  win- 
ner, Armstrong,  and  "  Hoot"  Gibson,  who 
finished  fourth.  Armstrong's  riding  and 
lightning  changes  on  Spain's  string  were 
marvelous,  off-saddling  nine  times,  on- 
saddling  twelve,  and  riding  a  range  horse 
on    the    quarter-mile   track   six   miles   in 

'3'  I7i"- 

For  wild  rush  and  reckless  speed  and 

turns,  nothing  can  outrival  the  cow-pony 
race.  A  score  of  plains-bred  men  and 
horses  flashed  from  the  start,  swung 
around  the  track  in  a  wild,  mad  tear  and 
smother  of  dust,  a  rattling,  hammer-and- 
tongs  run.  The  Indian  relay  is  another 
thrilling  event,  for  the  red  men  run  this 
mile  riding  bareback,  changing  horses  at 
every  lap,  leaping  their  horses  often  at 
—  changing  horses — and  each  swings  from  full  speed.  But  for  gameness  and  fine 
his  horse,  still  on  the  run;  his  helper  seizes  riding  the  twenty  squaws  who  ran  the 
it  and  at  the  same  time  turns  the  relay  squaw  race,  also  on  horses  that  were  bare- 
over  to  the  rider  who,  without  a  second's  back  save  for  surcingle,  were  worthy  repre- 
pause,  makes  the  "pony  express"  mount,  sentatives  of  their  tribe.  In  brilliant 
a  flying  leap  without  use  of  stirrup  into  garb,  like  so  many  bundles  of  color,  with 
the  saddle  as  the  horse  starts  off  for  the  their  black  braids  streaming  in  the  wind, 
run.  With  tear  and  rush  off  they  go  they  shot  like  iridescent  streaks  around 
again,  and  when  Braden  Gerking,  after  the  great  oval.  This  daring  racing  is 
three  days'  races,  pulls  out  his  three  miles  attended  with  some  spills  and  injuries, 
with  his  twelve  flying  mounts  and  nine  but  as  I  helped  to  carry  from  the  track 
changings  of  horses  in  6'  54! ",  you  admit  one  of  the  riders  before  the  galloping 
there  never  was  a  play  with  faster  action  hoofs  again  encircled  the  track,  her  finely 
or  more  vivid  touches  of  reality.  featured  face,  while  bearing  a  bad  gash, 

The  relay  is  closely  akin  to  the  pony     also  bore  through  her  suffering  that   su- 
express,  but  is  a  test  of  those  prime  req-     perb  self-control  and  stoicism  of  her  race. 
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But  no  less  courageous  and  daring  are 
the  white  women  who  ride,  whether  it  be 
cow-pony  race  or  relay,  and  when  you  get 
riders  like  Bertha  Blancett,  Nettie  Hawn, 
Hazel  Walker,  Vera  McGinnis,and  Blanche 
McCaughey,  the  last  word  has  been  said 
in  this  style  of  racing.     These  women  are 
skilled  in  the  lore  of  the  race  and  the  horse 
no  less  than  the  men  of  the  range.     They 
not  only  put  their  horses  to  the  utmost, 
but  ride  with  consummate  knowledge  dis- 
played  in   every  form   of  generalship   in 
the  race.     Yet  these  quiet-mannered  girls 
and   women   in   another  week   perchance 
would  be  about  their  domestic  duties  in 
house  or  ranch  or  at  high  school.     Regret- 
table incidents  which  happen  occasionally 
go  only  to  show  the  kind  of  stuff  of  which 
these  riders  are  made. 

When  Bertha  Blancett's  father  took 
all  the  docile  horses  away  to  prevent  his 
little  seven-year-old  from  riding  them,  she 
learned  to  "handle  and  ride,"  by  captur- 
ing a  wild  colt  and  by  riding  the  milch 
cows  nearly  to  death.  In  1904,  she  not 
•only  rode  the  famous  bucker,  Dynamite, 
at  Cheyenne,  but  at  Calgary  drew  and 
rode  that  wicked  animal,  Red  Wing,  which 
ikilled  Joe  Lemare. 

After  such  a  whirlwind  of  excitement,  a 
moment's  pause  gives  the  crowd  a  chance 
to  catch  its  breath  and  the  dust  to  settle. 
Then,  from  in  front  of  the  cottonwoods, 
the  mounted  cowboy  band  swings  into 
the  track,  and  to  well-played  martial 
music  the  cowboys  and  cowgirls'  mounted 
grand  march  is  ushered  in.  Following 
the  directors,  many  of  them  ranchmen, 
two,  three,  or  four  abreast,  about  three 
hundred  cowboys  and  cowgirls  pass  in 
review  to  the  jingle  of  chain  and  spur  and 
the  retch  of  leather.  The  girls  are  in  colored 
■corduroy  and  khaki  or  fringed  and  em- 
broidered buckskin,  the  men  in  the  ever- 
picturesque  chaps,  those  of  Angora  hair 
■often  brilliantly  dyed,  those  of  leather 
.glistening  in  their  studdings  of  silver; 
while  loosely,  freely,  and  generally  askew 
about  their  necks,  brilliantly  colored  ker- 
. chiefs  lap  or  flutter  in  the  breeze. 

Striking  in  this  ride  of  romance  and 
kaleidoscope  of  color  is  the  Indian  con- 
tingent on  their  gaily  caparisoned  horses, 
whose    long-tasselled    trappings     flapped 


about  them  while  the  copper-colored, 
painted  faces  of  old  chief,  young  buck, 
pretty  squaw,  and  little  papoose,  sten- 
cilled in  imperturbable  profile,  rode  by  the 
grandstand;  and  though  there  was  never 
a  turn  of  a  head,  one  who  understands  the 
Indian  knows  that  little  was  missed  by 
those  eagle  eyes. 


A      SCOUT 
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"old  hank"  caplinger 

AND     FRONTIERSMAN     OF      THE      DAYS      OF 
KIT   CARSON 


The  guidons  now  dash  to  their  posts, 
and  to  music  this  wonderful  cavalcade 
serpentines  its  way  back  and  forth  across 
the  arena.  On  one  of  the  days,  from  a 
specially  constructed  stand  a  great  pan- 
oramic camera  slowly  swung  in  revolution, 
recording  the  event  ultimately  in  a  photo- 
graph thirty-two  feet  in  length.  The 
grand  finale  of  this  spectacle  occurred 
when  the  entire  cavalcade  swept  in  a  ter- 
rific charge,  with  wild  yells,  checking  their 
furious  dash  at  the  very  feet  of  the  grand- 
stand.    Then  the  range  cries  died  away. 

Listen!  Through  the  curtain  of  settling 
dust,  you  hear  that  fascinating,  rhythmic 
beat    of    drums,    that    peculiar,    sensate 
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rhythm  whose  primitive  prosody  leaves  no 
doubt  that  it  belongs  to  the  ceremonial 
or  war  dance  of  the  red  men,  of  the  Uma- 
tillas,  descendants  of  the  tribes  that  com- 
posed the  great  dominating  Shahaptian 
stock  of  Indians,  whose  hunting  grounds 
were  the  vast  territory  of  the  Snake  River 
and  the  middle  Columbia,  from  the  Bitter 
Root  Mountains  to  the  Cascade  range, 
and  as  dangerous  a  race  as  the  whites 
ever  encountered  in  their  march  across 
the  continent. 

Necklaces  of  bears'  claws  and  beauti- 
fully wrought  beaded  moccasins  are 
about  the  whole  of  the  costumes  of  the 
majority,  whose  almost  naked  bodies  are 
fantastically  painted;  and  their  faces, 
streaked  in  broad  bands  of  ochre  and 
black,  look  out  in  many  cases  from  under 
treasured  war-bonnets  of  superb  eagle 
feathers,  their  long  streamers  flaunting 
down  their  backs.  Squaws  dressed  in 
beautiful,  beaded  buckskin  jackets  and 
skirts,  some  of  them  ornamented  with 
elks'  teeth  worth  thousands  of  dollars, 
also  wear  leggins  of  red  and  green  flannel 
and  buckskin  moccasins,  while  their  rain- 
bow blankets  still  seem  to  express  that 
stoical  kinship  with  sun  and  earth  that 
their  ancestors  felt  before  the  coming  of 
the  paleface. 

"  H aya !  haya !  haya !  H ay-ya !  —  ya- 
a!"   comes   the   accompanying   chant    as 


three  hundred  Amerinds  swing  into  a 
great,  pulsating  circle,  waxing  into  a  wild 
swirl  of  throbbing  rhythms  that  seem  to 
strike  something  deep  at  the  very  roots  of 
your  nature.  A  flare  of  the  drum  —  a 
single  beat  —  and  you  have  that  unex- 
pected termination  so  characteristic  of 
almost  all  American-Indian  dancing.  You 
realize  that  you  have  looked  upon  one 
of  the  most  wonderful  ceremonial  aggre- 
gations that  can  be  gathered  together 
on  this  continent,  and  your  eyes  drink  deep 
of  that  riot  of  color  to  the  last  draught,  as 
brave,  squaw,  and  papoose  finally  string 
out  and  disappear  in  the  direction  of  the 
cottonwood  grove. 

When  the  fifty  megaphone  horns  with 
which  the  arena  is  installed  announce  the 
steer  bulldogging  contest  for  the  cham- 
pionship of  the  world,  there  is  a  hush  and 
all  eyes  turn  toward  the  stock  pens  at  the 
western  end  of  the  arena.  Steer  bull- 
dogging?  Never  heard  of  it?  Turn  to 
any  Westerner  on  those  bleachers  and  he 
will  tell  you  that  it  is  one  of  the  most 
"knock  down  and  drag  'em  about"  events 
of  The  Round-Up,  and  when  you  under- 
stand that  it  is  a  battle  of  skill  and  science 
on  the  man's  part,  in  which  he  must 
catch  and  throw  a  Texas  steer  with  bare 
hands  and  then  hold  it  motionless  by  its 
upper  lip  with  his  teeth,  and  all  this 
against  the  strength  —  yes,  and  sagacity 
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—  of  a  fighting  steer,  you  will  agree  that 
it  is  a  man's  game  and  one  of  the  sports 
of  the  range  which  is  not  over-run  with 
competitors. 

Here  he  comes!  and  the  long-horned 
brute,  with  head  and  tail  raised,  glaring 
defiance  at  the  vast  throng  safely  screened 
behind  the  strong  wire  fencing,  flaunts 
down  the  track  with  that  half  hesitant, 
shuffling  gait  which  bespeaks  the  angry 
steer.  Fifty  feet  is  his  start  from  a 
mounted  cowboy  and  his  helper;  then,  on 
signal  the  pair  "hit  the  wind"  at  break- 
neck speed.  The  bulldogger  swings  to 
the  right  and  his  helper  to  the  left,  for  the 
helper's  main  purpose  is  to  help  keep  the 
steer  in  the  track. 

The  champion  bulldogger  will  use  every 
effort  to  overtake  his  steer  at  the  outset, 
rather  than  tire  him  by  a  long  run.  The 
first  phase  of  the  battle  is  to  throw  him- 
self from  his  horse,  grasp  the  steer  by  the 
horns,  and  drag  until  the  steer  comes  to  a 
stop.  At  Cheyenne  the  object  is  to  force 
the  animal's  horns  into  the  ground;  thus 
man  and  steer  turn  a  complete  somer- 
sault. This  has  an  unnecessary  element  of 
danger  —  to  some  extent  for  the  man  and 
to  a  great  extent  for  the  steer,  whose  neck 
or  horns  are  not  infrequently  broken. 
But  this  "Hoolihaning"  is  not  allowed  at 
Pendleton,  where  the  rules  favor  the  steer. 

In  a  perfect  turmoil  of  hoof,  head,  and 


huddle,  Runyan,  the  bulldogger,  dives 
from  his  saddle  for  his  steer,  but  instead 
of  landing  on  the  steer's  head  he  land 
on  his  own.  Visitors  from  large  cities 
and  sedate  centres  of  learning  gasp. 
"Whoop!"  goes  the  cowboy  and  ranch 
contingent,  "  Go  get  'im  steer,"  "  Hook  'em 
cow,"  while  Runyan  gamely  picks  him- 
self out  of  the  dust,  shakes  some  of  it  out 
of  his  system,  and  waves  a  hand  as  a  sig- 
nal that  he  is  unhurt. 

There  were  many  game  fights  put  up, 
for  it  was  a  contest  of  champions,  the  best 
total  time  for  the  three  days  winning. 
The  first  day  the  steers  had  the  best  of  it, 
not  one  being  thrown;  and  the  second  day 
was  nip  and  tuck;  but  Saturday  the  cow- 
boys came  into  their  own.  But  it  must 
be  remembered  that  there  were  no  half- 
grown,  underfed  animals  in  the  Pendleton 
outfit,  which  were  from  the  herd  that  had 
been  brought  from  Texas  the  year  before 
and  had  been  roaming  free  on  the  range 
with  the  best  of  feed :  as  fine  a  lot  of  big- 
necked  longhorns  as  one  would  wish  to  see. 

Jack  Joyce  made  a  pretty  catch,  finally 
wrestling  with  only  a  one-horn  grip,  where- 
upon the  sharp-hoofed  brute  proceeded  to 
jump  on  him  with  all  four  feet.  Still  the 
bulldogger  held  on,  actually  fighting  now 
for  his  life,  until  the  steer  dragged  him  to 
the  rail  and  there  tried  to  gore  him,  when 
the  plucky  cowboy  finally  let  go. 
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DIFFICULT    FEATS   OF    FANCY    ROPING   BY   JANE    BERNOUDY 

THE  ART  IN   EXECUTING  THESE   FIGURES  IS  COMPLICATED   BY  THE  VERY  LOOSE  SLIP-KNOT  AT  THE   END  OF  THE 

ROPE    THROUGH    WHICH    THE    LOOP    IS    MADE 

But  it  was  Walley  Padget  whose  time  saddles  in  front  of  the  judges'  stand,  the 
proclaimed  him  peer  of  all  bulldoggers.  crowd  is  on  edge  with  expectancy  for  a 
Once  around  the  track,  he  swooped  down     most  nerve-tightening  event.     You  see  at 


upon  the  longhorn  before  the  grand- 
stand; a  short  tussle,  and  the  animal  fell 
amid  a  roar  from  the  audience. 

"Bite  'im  lip!"  —  this  culmination  of 
the  contest  Padget 
proceeded  promptly 
to  do  by  leaning 
over  and  fastening 
his  teeth  into  the 
upper  lip  of  the  steer 
(hence  the  term  bull- 
dogging)  and  while 
maintaining  this  hold 
raised  his  hands  in 
the  air,  all  accom- 
plished in  i'57"after 
the  steer  had  been 
turned  into  the 
arena. 

But  the  king 
sport  of  the  buck- 
aroo  is  the  bucking 
contests  for  the 
championship  of  the 
world.  So,  when  the 
restive,  furtive  cow- 
ponies  are  led  out 
and  the  buckaroos 
troop  across  the 
arena  and  drop  their 
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JUMPING   THROUGH    A    VERTICAL    LOOP 


a  glance  that  those  big,  raw-boned  cow- 
boys striding  across  the  arena  with  their 
saddles  are  real  cowboys  who  have  ridden 
long  hours  in  all  sorts  of  weather.     Most 

of  them  have 
mingled  with  desper- 
ate men.  There  is 
one  among  them 
who  unfortunately 
has  "time"  to  serve 
—  they  say  it  was 
cattle  rustling  —  but 
he  rides  too  well  to 
let  a  little  thing  like 
that  prevent  him  en- 
tering these  contests, 
so  for  a  few  days  he 
is  on  parole. 

There  is  no  more 
important  adjunct  in 
cowboy  routine  than 
the  cow-horse,  worth 
$ 1 50  to-day  in  the 
open  market,  a  horse 
which  knows  the  art 
of  the  game  —  how 
to  ford,  swim,  and 
avoid  quicksands, 
dodge  the  traps  of 
the  prairie  dog  and 
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gopher,  to  move  furtively  in  a  prairie 
herd  so  as  not  to  stampede  it,  how  to  "cut 
out,"  and  then  to  follow  the  quarry  ad- 
vantageously in  every  turn,  to  withstand 
the  sudden  shock  of  the  tautened  lasso, 
and  finally  to  hold  it  when  the  thrown 
steer  is  to  be  tied.  But  before  the  cow- 
pony  goes  through  this  schooling  he  must, 


not  be  difficult  for  the  broncho  buster. 
The  trained  bucker  is  in  the  middle  class 
between  the  "show  bucker"  and  the 
"outlaw,"  and  usually  appears  in  the  semi- 
finals. However,  the  term  "trained"  is 
somewhat  a  misnomer,  for  the  horse  is  not 
"trained"  in  any  sense  but  has  simply 
been  encouraged   to  excel   in   his  wicked 
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A    QUICK-CHANGE    RACE 

IN     WHICH     THE     RIDERS     AT     INTERVALS    CHANGE     SADDLES    AND     MOUNTS,    SO   THAT     THE     RACE     BECOMES     A 

CONTEST    OF    DEXTERITY    AS    WELL    AS    OF    SPEED 


when  about  three  or  four  years  old,  be 
brought  wild  from  the  range,  roped,  and 
mounted.  From  this  phase  of  ranch  life 
broncho  busting  has  developed  the  sport 
of  riding  particularly  bad  bucking  horses, 
and  those  ridden  at  the  Pendleton  Round- 
Up  are  as  bad  as  they  make  them, 
whether  they  be  "show  bucker,"  "trained 
bucker,"  "outlaw,"  or  "wild  horse." 

A  horse  that  bucks  hard,  straight  away, 
with  nose  between  front  feet,  is  not  neces- 
sarily a  hard  kind  of  bucker  for  the  expert 
to  ride.  Still  he  looks  well  from  the  grand- 
stand, and  in  consequence  is  known  as  a 
"show  bucker,"  but  he  is  never  used  as 
a  semi-final.  A  "wild  horse"  is  one  that 
has  roamed  the  range  and  has  never  before 
known  the  feel  of  head  stall  or  saddle.  A 
"wild  horse"  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  puts 
up  a  live  and  game  fight,  but  may  or  may 


ways.  It  is  the  "outlaw,"  however,  that 
is  the  bugbear  of  the  buckaroo,  a  persis- 
tent bucker,  which,  if  he  cannot  unload 
his  man  one  way,  tries  another  and  still 
another.  Both  trained  bucker  and  out- 
law, with  head  in  the  air,  tail  up,  and  all 
fours  off  the  ground,  often  make  such  gyra- 
ations  known  as  the  "side  wind,"  "the 
double  O,"  "the  cork  screw,"  or  perhaps 
they  "sunfish,"  or  take  the  "high  dive." 
It  is  because  of  their  proficiency  with  un- 
usual methods  of  bucking  that  they  are 
set  aside  when  the  spring  herd  is  rounded 
up;  and  the  worst  of  these  from  ranches  all 
over  Oregon  or  even  from  other  states  are 
eventually  acquired  for  The  Round-Up 
contests  at  Pendleton. 

Most  champions  give  exhibitions  which 
last  less  than  forty-five  seconds,  and  some 
of  the  best  buckers  will  unload  their  riders 
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in  thirty  seconds  or  not  at  all.  The  judges  spurs  and  no  quirts,  saddles  prescribed, 
often  smile  tolerantly  at  a  show  bucker,  and  every  rider  must  "ride  slick,"  that 
and  let  the  horse  wear  himself  out.  This  is,  without  aid  of  hobble  stirrups  (strap- 
takes  perhaps  two  minutes  before  the  ped  together  underneath),  locked  spurs,  or 
"pick  up"  men  or  attendants  are  given  bucking  rolls.     Besides  all  this,  a  world's 


the  word  to  "take 
him  up,"  that  is,  ride 
down  and  seize  him. 
But  the  trained 
bucker  and  the  out- 
law are  watched 
carefully,  and  thirty 
or  forty-five  seconds 
is  plenty  of  time  to 
judge  the  man's  ri- 
ding ability.  Then, 
that  his  bucking  may 
not  unnecessarily 
wear  out  the  horse  or 
break   him,    he    is 
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ON   THE    HOME    STRETCH " 


champion  must  ride 
with  class,  for  the 
classics  of  the  buck- 
ing contest  demand 
that  the  rider  do  not 
"show  daylight"  be- 
tween himself  and 
his  saddle,  that  he 
ride  straight  up, 
keep  the  halter  al- 
ways in  the  same 
hand,  with  the  free 
hand  raised  slightly 
in  the  air  or  possibly 
with  his  hat,  "fan- 


taken    up.     There    are    famous    outlaw  ning"   the   horse's    ears    at    every    buck, 

horses  whose  indomitable  spirit  has  never  Many  besides  champions  do  this,  too,  and 

been  broken  and  whose  names  stand  high  "rake"   them   into  the  bargain,   that   is, 

on  the  lists  of  these  championship  contests  with  dull  spurs,  swing  their  legs  forward 

throughout  the  West.     When  such  horses  and  aft.     When  one  sees  a  rider  combine 

as  Angel,  Long  Tom,  Hot  Foot,  and  Light  these  feats  and  add  a  puff  now  and  then 

Foot  get  into  action  at  Pendleton  you  see  from  a  cigarette  into  the  bargain,  while  a 

real  bucking.  dynamo  of  vicious  energy  beneath  him  is 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  these  trying  to  kick  himself  in  the  chin  with  his 

horses  must  be  ridden  with  a  plain  halter,  hind  legs  and  using  every  resource  which 

one  end  of  the  rope  free,  with  chaps  and  horse  flesh  knows  how  to  use,  one  must 
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admit    that    nowhere    in    the   world    can  save   Bertha   Blancett   and   Nettie   Hawn 

such    riding    be    equalled.  rode  with  hobble  stirrups;  and  it  was  a 

<<  ,  .„  close  contest  between  these  two  champions. 

STAY    WITH     IM    COWBOY  U7t  D      .,        D,  ..      ,.      u     ,    D         ,,' 

When  Bertha  Blancett  climbed  Rambling 

Among  those  who  know  The  Round-Up,'  Jimmie  he  took  a  small  fraction  of  a  second 
interest  is  centred  on  the  new  horse,  that  to  bear  out  his  name  and  not  only  ram- 
little  spotted  Indian  cayuse  called  "Mc-  bled  in  great  jumps  across  the  arena  and 
Kay/'  fighting  it  out  with  the  wranglers,  smashed  through  the  arena  fence,  but,  not 
The  blindfold  is  on,  then  the  saddle,  and  satisfied,  hit  through  to  the  outer  fence 
finally  Darrell  Cannon,  a  twelve-year-old  before  he  was  taken  up.  All  through, 
buckaroo,  cautiously  adjusts  himself  in  the  his  rider  sat  a  superb  saddle, ridingstraight. 
seat.  The  wranglers  pull  the  blindfold,  a  Nettie  Hawn  made  a  beautiful  ride  on 
sudden  spring,  then  like  a  cyclone  the  cayuse  the  wicked  Snake  which  made  her  the 
starts  sunfishing  by  throwing  his  hind  legs  cowgirl  champion  of  the  world, 
alternately  to  the  right  and  left  while  jump-  In  the  cowgirls'  class  none  but  those 
ing  with  all  four  feet  off  the  ground.  who  have  been  tried  out  and  proved  star 

"Stay    with    'im     cowboy!"    yell    the  riders   are  allowed   to   take  the   chances, 

bleachers,    as    the    little    animal    twists,  whereas  any  old   cowboy   is  welcome  to 

squirms,   jumps,   and   pivots   as   only   an  risk  his  neck;  and  in  this  contrast  is  an 

Indian  pony  can.     The  boy  is  game  and,  interesting  phase  of  the  psychology  of  the 

even    though    the    halter   slips    off,    rides  crowd,    who   dearly   love  to  see  a  cowboy 

straight.  bucked  off,   but  who  take  no  delight  in 

seeing  a  cowgirl  go  the  same  way.     Hence 

"That   man   has  only  one  hand,"    re-  in  part  a  murmur  of  satisfaction  when  two 

marks  a  stranger.  great  bulls  named  "Sharkey"  and  "Henry 

"That's  John  Spain!     He  said  he  would  Vogt,"  the  former  weighing  more  than  a 

ride,  took  his  chances,  and  drew  Skyrocket,  ton,  are  led  into  the  arena.     Happy  Jack 

and  he  won't  back  out,  either."  Hawn,  with  that  smile  he  wears,  proceeds 

Shortly  one  of  the  gamest  exhibitions  to  cinch  up  the  bull  trapping  on  Sharkey, 

of  The  Round-Up  is  given  by  the  former  The  prize  is  five  dollars  to  any  one  who 

champion,  when,  through  all  the  cyclonic  gets  on  him  and  $100  for  any  one  who  will 

convolutions  of  that  outlaw,  he  shows  that  stay  on  him   ten   seconds.     There  is  no 

he  can  ride  not  only  without  one  hand  but  halter  rope,  but  you  are  welcome  to  take 

without    both    if    necessary.  hold  of  anything  you  can  get.     Cowboy 

"Scratch 'im  Pete!"  And  Spain  proceeds  Yeager  lasted   about   one   millionth  of  a 

through  the  upheaval  not  only  to  keep  a  second.     Hawn  tried  next  and  hit  the  dust 

close  seat  but  his  legs  are  traveling  free  so  hard  with  his  head  that  it  looked  as  if 

back  and  forth  along  the  sides  of  the  beast  he  landed  about  three  feet  in  it.     Henry 

beneath  him.  Vogt  near  by  was  fast  making  a  reputation 

A  wild  yell  of  approval  goes  up  for  Long  like  Sharkey's  farther  down  in  the  arena. 
Tom  when,  on  the  second  day,  that  great  ^ 

,.,,,'  r  .  A      -4.     vc        r  HOW   TO    LOSE   $IOO    IN    A    SECOND 

docile-looking   farm    horse    rid    itself    of 

its  rider  in  just  three  terrific  jumps.  "That's  the  original  cow  that  jumped 
Whistling  Annie  did  the  same  trick  with  over  the  moon,"  comes  out  of  the  audi- 
Jack  Joyce.  Crooked  River  proved  just  ence,  as  Tex  Daniels,  who  had  once  managed 
as  crooked  as  his  name  and  soon  had  his  to  stick  to  Long  Tom  though  he  double- 
rider  "choking  the  horn,"  which  is  the  reined,  stays  just  one  buck  on  Henry's 
same  thing  as  pulling  leather,  that  is,  broad  back,  and  also  Garris  Thompson 
gripping  the  horn  of  the  saddle  or  touching  shows  how  easy  it  is  for  a  man  to  lose  $ioo 
or  bracing  on  any  part  of  the  saddle.  This  in  less  than  a  second.  The  best  time  that 
disqualifies  a  rider  and  is  considered  more  has  ever  been  made  was  6J  seconds;  the 
of  a  disgrace  than  being  thrown.  average  time  is  less  than  one  second. 
Sensational  rides  were  made  by  every  The  bulls  are  certainly  invincible  and 
one  of  the  cowgirl   contestants,    but   all  one  may  well  ask  why  they  are  so  much 
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harder  to  ride  than  the  horses.  I  asked  in  the  vain  effort  to  loose  those  clinging 
that  question  myself  in  the  mess  tent,  legs  from  his  sides,  finally  displaying  his 
whereupon  "Skeeter  Bill"  Dobbins  re-  temper  in  vain  attempts  to  reach  them 
marked,  "Say,  pard,  the  best  way  for  with  his  teeth.  Couch  plays  his  game 
you  to  find  that  out  is  to  ride  one  of  the  well  and  makes  a  wonderful  ride;  likewise 
bulls/'  and  in  consequence  I  was  assigned  does  Cavin,  who  is  up  second  and  has 
Henry  Vogt.  I  grabbed  for  the  horn  and  drawn  Lightfoot.  See  that  wicked  little 
picked  up  a  handful  of  dirt.  The  kind  sunfisher  hunch,  dive,  and  twist  his  best, 
hearted  judges  generously  offered  me  but  the  Idaho  boy  does  not  even  show 
another  try  on  account  of  not  getting  my  daylight!  There  is  little  to  choose  be- 
stirrups,  but  the  3J  seconds  of  this  trip  tween  the  two  rides.  They  have  been 
on  Henry  were  so  occupied  with  problems  executed  in  the  same  spirit  of  game  sports- 
of  applied  kinematics  that  it  was  not  until  manship  as  Corporal  Roy  Hunter's  bout 
some  time  later  that  I  was  able  to  draw  a  with  a  Texas  longhorn,  that  thrilled  the 
few  conclusions  and  these  are  that  the  bull  entire  throng  and  made  him  perhaps  the 
is  so  much  broader  that  no  grip  with  the  chief  hero  of  The  Round-Up. 
legs  can  be  obtained,  he  is  saddled  far  Now  that  great,  powerful  sorrel,  Long 
back  where  he  can  concentrate  his  strong-  Tom,  is  led  out  and  saddled.  No  one 
est  buck,  the  saddle  skids  over  his  back,  has  been  on  the  veteran  outlaw's  back 
he  concentrates  a  tremendous  amount  of  since  the  last  Round-Up. 
energy  in  a  buck,  and  his  movements  are  "Let  'er  buck!"  comes  from  all  sides, 
hard  to  anticipate.  It  is  in  this  anticipa-  The  air  quivers  with  expectancy  as  Me- 
ting what  a  bucking  animal  is  going  to  do  Cormack  settles  himself  in  the  saddle  as 
that  makes  a  good  buck  rider,  for  the  man  nonchalantly  as  though  he  might  be  test- 
must  out-think  his  horse  and  be  prepared  ing  his  stirrup  lengths  instead  of  being 
to  meet  every  movement.  turned  loose  to  vie  for  the  world's  cham- 

The  entire  throng  lets  loose  when  the  pionship  on  the  toughest  brute  that 
three  outlaws,  Lightfoot,  Hotfoot,  and  Oregon  could  secure, 
big  Long  Tom  are  led  into  the  arena  for 
the  finals.  There  was  no  question  about 
decision  on  the  horses;  but  eventually  to  "Stay  with  'im  cowboy,"  came  the  old 
select  C.  C.  Couch,  Bob  Cavin,  and  A.  E.  cry,  as  Long  Tom  broke  like  a  boomerang 
McCormack  from  those  who  rode  so  into  that  terrific  pounding,  bounding  buck 
splendidly  in  the  semi-finals  was  no  easy  which,  if  it  does  not  unseat  most  riders  in 
task.  Couch  drew  first  and  secured  Hot-  the  first  three  jumps,  shakes  their  day- 
foot.  Watch  that  little  dynamo!  He  lights  so  that  they  welcome  hitting  the 
strikes,  kicks,  and  bites  at  the  wranglers  ground.  The  great  brute  snorts  and  groans 
with  all  the  ferocity  of  a  wild  beast,  and  with  rage  in  the  effort  to  shake  the  thing 
their  efforts  to  saddle  him  are  futile.     A  from   his   back. 

wrangler    makes    a    sudden    spring    and  "Wow!  wow!  wow!     Stay  a  long  time 

throws  both  arms  around   his  neck  well  cowboy!"  yells  the  buckaroo  contingent, 

under  the  jaw  and,  with  the  assistance  of  "  You  have  got  'im,  Mack,"  And  he  has, 

the  others,  Hotfoot  is  thrown,  the  wrang-  for  McCormack  is  sitting  straight-up;  and, 

ler  still  maintaining  his  hold.  although    across    the    arena    the    outlaw 

"Mercy!     Why,  what  on  earth  is  that  pounds   the   earth   in   a   way   that   must 

man  doing?"                                         .  rattle  teeth  and  bones  loose,  McCormack 

"Chawing  his  ear,  mum,"  replies  a  big  through 

sombreroed  man  to  the  lady  visiting  from  _,.               ..           . 

Chicago  p'      p'           or  hunch> 

~.       ,                                     ,        r    ,.        ,  .  Just  sticks  him  like  a  burr. 
Couch    mounts    cautiously,    feeling  his 

way   into   the   saddle.     Hotfoot  concaves  Crash!  go  the  fence  splinters. 

his  back  and  crouches  close  to  the  ground  "Scratch  'im  Pete,"  yells  the  mounted 

like  a  cat,  then  shoots  from  the  wranglers  buckaroo  with   a   grin   as   the  big  sorrel 

like  a  bombshell,  kicks,  rears,  and  plunges  weaves  and  bounds  his  rocky  way  by  the 
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mounted  contingent,  but  McCormack  bronzed  cowboys  leave  as  many  helpers 
stops  at  "raking"  the  world's  champion  each  at  his  place  assigned,  and  sweep  like 
outlaw,  with  his  spurs,  for  the  man  a  second  tornado  around  to  meet'  this 
probably  does  not  live  who  could  do  that  stampeding  herd  of  unbroken  "bunch 
and  still  stay  on  his  back.  grassers."  There  is  a  clash.  Some  col- 
Like  the  devil  that  he  is,  he  weaves  and  lide,  some  go  down.  In  this  fighting,  plun- 
bounds  half  way  around  the  arena,  Mc-  ging,  rearing,  kicking  chaos  some  rope  their 
Cormack  still  not  only  riding  but  riding  horses  and  eventually  work  them  over  to 
in  the  truest  form,  and  as  the  herders  their  stations,  There  you  see  others 
pick  him  up  pandemonium  breaks  loose,  dashing  about  the  arena  in  mad  pursuit. 
The  great  arena  goes  wild,  and  even  the  Off  to  the  left,  a  roped  horse  on  one  side  of 
grandstand  throws  things  at  one  another,  the  fence,  the  roper  on  the  other,  while 
for  everyone  knows  that  McCormack  has  directly  below  you  a  dozen  fight  to  wran- 
ridden  into  fame  and  the  world's  cham-  gle  and  saddle  the  horses  already  caught 
pionship  on  the  back  of  the  world's  most  —-and  all  are  caught  eventually.  There 
famous  outlaw.  the  saddling  is  all  but  accomplished.  A 
A  thrill  of  the  past  must  be  felt  by  every  rope  breaks  and,  regardless  of  surround- 
one  in  that  vast  throng  when  in  the  late  ing  wranglers,  riders,  and  helpers,  the  esca- 
afternoon  glow  the  two  lumbering  four-  ping  one  dashes  madly  through,  knocking 
horse  stage  coaches  draw  near  to  the  start,  over  a  helper,  thereby  setting  free  an- 
There  are  men  sitting  there,  watching,  other  horse.  Here  a  tenacious  little  brute 
who  in  the  holding  of  the  reins  in  days  swings  helper  and  rider  into  the  heels  of 
gone  by  held  life  as  well.  The  rules  pre-  one  of  his  companions.  There  rider  and 
scribe  a  driver,  lash  plier,  and  passenger,  helper  fall  in  a  grim  tussle  with  their 
Crack!  go  the  long  whips,  and  they  are  horse,  and  for  a  moment  it  is  hard  to  dis- 
off.  Breaking  into  full  speed,  the  old  car-  tinguish  which  is  which  in  the  pyrotech- 
riers  rock  on  the  turns  like  ancient  galleons  nics  of  kicking,  struggling  legs,  but  one  of 
in  the  seaway,  going  at  a  gait  that  surprised  the  wranglers  catches  the  regulation  chunk 
even  some  of  the  old  timers  —  and  well  of  ear  in  his  mouth  and  the  animal  is 
it  may,  for  Smith's  outfit  is  running  away,  conquered. 

On  the  back  stretch  a  wheel  horse  stum-  There  c   roped  animal  madly  describes 

bles  and  falls,  the  pole  breaks,  and  with  a  a  circle,  tripping  and  catching  men  and 

smash  heard  over  the  entire  audience  you  saddles  with  the  rope.     There  is  never  any 

see  driver,  lash  plier,  and  passenger  cpta-  phase  too  serious  for  the  crowd  to  lose  its 

pulted  from  th«  coach  headlorg  into  the  humor.     As  one  cow  puncher  takes  a  spill 

melee  of  struggling  horses.     Oidinary  volk  and  reveals  a  bald  head,  a  voice  yells  out 

would  have  been  killed,  but,  being  merely  above  the  hullabaloo: 

dare-devil  cowboys,  they  spring  for  control  "Look  out  you  don't  burn  the  top  of 

of  their  horses,  dust  the  dirt  from  their  your  face  there,  Bill." 

chaps,  and  cuss  a  blue  streak  at  their  luck.  The  crowd  roars  a  short  laugh  of  ap- 

The  end  of  those  wonderful  three  days  proval.     So  they  plunge,  rear,  bite,  squeal, 

of  thrills  and  spills  comes  with  the  great  kick  and  strike,  roll  and  crowd,  but  in  the 

climax  of  the  wild-horse  race.  midst  of  this  mass  of  untamed  horses  and 

agile,  strong  men  of  iron  nerve  it  is  a  mar- 

THE    CRASHING    CLIMAX  yd  hQy/  any  escape  ^  ^^  of  teeth  and 

Over  against  the  dull  glow  of  the  West  hoofs.     But  somehow  they  do,  save  for  a 

from  where  the  half  dust  storm  is  now  few  minor  injuries.     When  the  last  horse 

sweeping    across    Central    Oregon,    filling  is  saddled,  the  signal  is  given  to  mount, 

the  air  with  that  peculiar  mellow  haze,  a  and  with  only  halter  rope  they  must  ride 

denser  cloud  suddenly    sweeps   from    the  their   horses   around   the   track.     Such   a 

corrals  as  twenty  wild  horses,  never  be-  scene  may  indeed  warrant  the  expression 

fore  saddled,  sweep  like  a  tornado  around  of  one  visiting  onlooker  who  qualified  it 

the  track.  as  a  "god-snapped  movey."   Twenty  horses 

From  in  front  of  the  grandstand  twenty  were  leaving  undone  no  twist,   turn,   or 
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jump  to  shake  their  riders.  Not  a  rail  of 
the  fence  in  front  of  the  grandstand  had 
been  left,  and  now,  crash!  smash!  it  was 
ripped  out  in  sections.  One  horse,  not 
content  with  this,  took  wire  fence,  post, 
and  all,  landing  in  the  near-by  bleachers. 
Others  were  fast  smashing  into  kindling 
wood  distant  sections  of  the  arena  fence, 
some  took  to  bucking,  others  were  run- 
ning away. 

The  thousand-eyed  throng  sees  them 
from  every  angle.  For  three  whole  days 
the  vast  audience  had  breathed  their 
thoughts  and  exclamations  with  one  ac- 
cord, and  were  now  swept  by  the  swift 
wind  of  a  human  passion,  taut  as  steel  and 
biting  as  a  knife.  Then  Nature  broke 
and,  whooping  wildly,  let  loose  over  the  big 
arena.  When  these  last  twenty  minutes 
of  whirlwind  of  dust  and  danger  were 
over,  the  crowd  stood  spellbound  where  it 
had  been  standing  for  the  last  half  hour. 
Many  remained  to  drink  in  the  scene  until 
the  lowering  September  after-glow  sil- 
houetted the  rolling  hills  and  the  cotton- 
woods,  and  from  the  camp  beneath,  the 
tepee  smokes  of  sagebrush  and  grease 
wood  burned  an  incense  to  the  god  of 
the  range  and  freedom,  and  down  beneath 
in  the  dark  shadows  an  occasional  camp 
fire  glowed  red. 

The    Round-Up    means    more    than    a 


great,  hazardous,  thrilling  spectacle.  Old 
men  —  yes,  and  old  women  —  looked  out 
through  a  mist  of  years  and  could  read 
between  the  lines  of  this  page,  torn  from 
a  chapter  of  the  old  West,  the  struggles 
of  a  life  which  formed  an  important  part 
in  the  making  of  our  Nation.  By  the 
stranger  and  the  young  the  story,  too,  is 
read,  more  vividly  than  any  brush  can 
paint  or  pen  describe.  For  three  days 
they  had  "let  'er  buck."  For  three  days 
Pendleton  had  lived  in  the  full  spirit  of 
the  open,  brave,  humor-loving,  dauntless, 
empire-winning,  nation-holding,  riding, 
fighting  generation  of  the  clean  men  of 
the  great  West. 

I  stood  beside  a  silent  figure  on  a  silent 
horse:  "Old  Hank"  Caplinger  looked  wist- 
fully toward  the  night-dimmed  skyline. 
Perhaps  a  phantom  of  the  days  gone  by 
blurred  the  scene  for  the  old  scout,  and  he 
saw  the  old  range  just  before  the  night 
herder  sings  to  his  herd,  and  perhaps  he 
saw 

Ten  thousand  cattle  straying, 

As  the  rangers  sang  of  old, 
The  warm   "  chinook's"  delaying, 

The  aspen  shakes  with  cold, 
Ten  thousand  herds  are  passing, 

So  pass  the  golden  years, 
Behind  us  clouds  are  massing, 

Like  the  last  of  the  old  frontiers. 
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AT  THE  outbreak  of  the  Ma- 
dero  revolution  there  were 
about  75,000  American  men, 
women,  and  children  scattered 
throughout  Mexico  and, 
despite  the  difficulties  in  securing  laborers 
and  operating  their  properties  safely  and 


successfully,  their  number  remained  prac- 
tically the  same  until  March,  191 2,  when 
American  consular  officers  in  Mexico 
were  instructed  from  Washington  to  inform 
Americans,  particularly  those  in  disturbed 
sections,  that  the  American  Embassy  at 
Mexico   City   considered   it   the   part   of 
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discretion  for  them  to  withdraw  tempor-  citizens  in  foreign  countries,  or  for  bring- 
arily  to  places  of  safety.  About  30,000  ing  them  back  home,  and  the  Secretary  of 
Americans,  mostly  women  and  children,  State  promptly  informed  the  consuls  to 
heeded  this  warning  and  came  to  the  this  effect.  Several  of  the  consuls  thereupon 
United  States,  many  of  them  believing  advanced  funds  from  their  own  limited 
that  it  was  simply  the  forerunner  of  accounts.  One  of  the  most  efficient  con- 
armed  intervention.  After  a  month  or  suls  in  Mexico  disposed  of  all  his  family 
two,  thousands  of  these  refugees  returned  to  silver,  his  wife's  wedding  presents,  and  his 
Mexico  and  attempted  to  resume  their  heirloom  furniture,  that  he  might  assist 
former  occupations.  But  during  their  American  families  of  women  and  children, 
absence  the  disorders  had  increased  and 

a                        •      1      .                     11             4-         r     ±1  MANY    KINDS    OF    DISTRESS    RELIEVED 

American    industry    in    all    parts    of    the 

country  was  being  curtailed  for  lack  of  Finally    the    American    National    Red 

labor  and  because  of  the  destruction  of  the  Cross  placed  with  the  Secretary  of  State 

crops,  the  killing  of  cattle,  and  the  general  sufficient    funds  —  between    J  10,000    and 

destruction  and  pillage  of  their  properties.  $15,000  —  to  meet  the  situation,  and  the 

In   some   sections   the  American  farmers  Secretary    of    State    despatched    me    to 

did  succeed  in  gathering  fair  crops,   but  Mexico  City  to  give  personal  attention  to 

they  were  unable  to  send  them  to  market  the  relief  work,     I  remained  for  ten  weeks 

because  the  railroads  had  been  destroyed,  and   the  following  may   be  considered  a 

The  military  forces  of  both  sides  frequently  fair    summary    of    the    relief    afforded: 

demanded    "loans"    from    Americans    as  surgical    attention    provided    for    about 

they  passed  along,  and  often  these  loans  20  patients;   medical   attention   provided 

exhausted  the  entire  cash  capital  of  the  for  between  300  and  400  patients;  food  and 

investors.     Americans  here  and  there  paid  clothing  given  to  nearly  1,000.    We  located 

large  sums  monthly  for  protection.     Men  about  500  Americans  who  were  lost  from 

were  arrested  on  trumped-up  charges  and  their  families  in  Mexico  City,  and  about 

forced  to  pay  "  fines"  of  many  thousands  of  1,000  strayed  members  of  families  in  the 

dollars.     Taxes    were    greatly    increased  Republic    outside   of    Mexico    City.     We 

by   Huerta,  and  the  insurrectionists  col-  persuaded  at  least  50  wayward  sons  and 

lected    tribute    according    to    their    own  daughters  to  return  to  their  parents  in  the 

necessities.     The    peso,  ordinarily    worth  United  States  and  sent  five  deserting  hus- 

about  fifty  cents  in  our  currency,  dropped  bands  back  to  their  families.     We  found 

as    low   as   thirty   for   silver,    and   paper  one  child  for  adoption  by  parents  who  had 

money  was   disposed  of  for   anything   it  lost  their  own  by  the  shooting  in  the  city, 

would  bring.  We  traced  a  girl  who  had  gone  insane  while 

These    conditions    brought     15,000    or  serving  as  a  Red  Cross  nurse  during  the 

20,000  Americans  to  a  state  of  practical  bombardment.     Insurance    was    collected 

destitution.     At  the  time  of  the  ten-day  for  the  widows  and  orphans,  undertakers' 

bombardment  in  Mexico  City  in  February,  bills  were  paid,  homes  were  rented,  and 

191 3,    there    were    approximately    60,000  transportation  was  furnished  to  the  United 

Americans   in  the  Republic.     After  that,  States  for  a  considerable  number, 

many  of  them  brought  their  families  out.  This  will  give  some    idea  of  the    help 

About    this    time    the    various   American  that   the    Red   Cross   rendered   American 

consuls  in  Mexico  began  telegraphing  the  citizens  in  Mexico  City.     The  surgical  and 

Secretary   of   State   in    Washington   that  medical   branches   of  the  work  were  at- 

American  citizens  who  had  formerly  been  tended   to   entirely   by    Dr.    Edward   W. 

prosperous   were    applying   to    them    for  Ryan,  the  young  American  physician  who 

financial  aid  to  reach  the  United  States,  has   become   famous    throughout    Mexico 

Some,   of  course,   could   secure   such   aid  for  his  relief  work. 

from  their  relatives  at  home  by  mail  or  Soon  after  returning  to  Washington   I 

telegraph,  but  many  of  them  had  no  such  was  sent  back  to  Mexico  by  the  Red  Cross, 

resource.     The  United  States  Government  in  response  to  an  appeal  from  the  American 

had  made  no  provision  for  the  care  of  its  Ambassador  in  Mexico  City  for  assistance 
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in  sending  out  166  "destitute  American  However,  as  there  was  no  other  vessel 
refugees"  who  had  applied  to  him.  I  available,  and  as  there  was  urgent  need 
was  placed  in  charge  of  the  Norwegian  that  they  be  removed  from  Tampico  at 
freight  steamer  Mexicano,  which  had  been  once,  they  were  all  placed  aboard  and 
chartered  by  the  Red  Cross,  and  proceeded  temporary  quarters  were  arranged  for  them 
to  all  the  ports  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  in  the  best  manner  possible  under  the  cir- 
and  by  rail  from  Vera  Cruz  to  Mexico  City,  cumstances.  It  should  be  said  to  the 
When  I  arrived  at  the  capital,  investiga-  credit  of  the  refugees  that  almost  without 
tion  showed  that  only  127  of  the  applicants  exception  they  were  cheerful  and  opti- 
were  really  destitute  and  American.  These  mistic,  even  though  confronted  by  pros- 
were  immediately  taken  to  Vera  Cruz  and  pects  of  poverty  and  the  uncertainty  of 
placed  aboard  the  Mexicano.  securing  employment.     Many  of  the  men 

worked  hard  in  keeping  the  ship  in  a  sani- 

WHAT   AN    AMERICAN    QUACK   DID  «.    -  ,  ^-*«*,V^  —  U~\      A  •      *u 

*  tary  conditicn  or  helped  in  the  preparation 

This    party    of   Americans     had    been  and  serving  of  the  food;  and  several  women 

brought  together  by  an  unscrupulous  did  valuable  work  as  volunteer  nurses. 
American  who  had  been  practising  medi- 

cine  for  many  years  in  Mexico  without  a  THE  HER0IC  SERVICE  OF  DR-  RYAN 

license  or  diploma.     He  advertised  in  the  Before    leaving    Mexico    City    on    this 

Mexican  daily  papers  about  as  follows:  expedition,  I  secured  the  services  of  Dr. 

"All  Americans  desiring  free  transporta-  Ryan,   and   he  accompanied   us   to  Vera 

tion  to  the  United  States  apply  to  Dr. r>  Cruz  and  Tampico,  and  thence  to  Gal- 

When  the  Americans  applied,  the  "doc-  veston.     To  him  fell  the  difficult  task  of 

tor"  declared  that  he  had  about  $25,000  directing  the  sanitation  of  the  ship  and 

of  Red  Cross  funds  at  his  disposal  with  the  medical  and  surgical  care  of  the  nearly 

which  to  send  Americans  home,  but  that  350  refugees  during  the  seven  days  of  the 

he  required  "a  little  money  to  cover  cost  voyage.     There  was  no  time  to  secure  the 

of   advertising,    etc.,"    and    the    refugees  services  of  Red  Cross  nurses  for  this  voyage, 

immediately  donated  anywhere  from  five  and  the  doctor  was  therefore  compelled 

to  fifteen   dollars   apiece  to   the  private  to     rely     upon     the     services     of      the 

account  of  the  advertiser.     The  "doctor"  women  passengers  who  volunteered.     For- 

boldly  demanded  transportation  for  him-  tunately    for    him,    no    serious    sickness 

self  and  wife,  and  upon  being  denied  any  occurred  on  the  Mexicano,  and  no  deaths, 

assistance    he    attempted    to    have     the  although  there  were  many  minor  surgical 

Mexicano  stopped  by  the  American  battle-  operations    performed,    and    within    two 

ships  then  in  the  harbor  at  Vera  Cruz,  days  after  the  ship  reached  the  dock  five 

but  he  received  scant  consideration  from  births  had  been  reported  from  among  the 

the  Government's  officials.    A  large  num-  women  passengers. 

ber  of  the  "refugees"  who  had  been  When  the  Mexicano  arrived  at  Galves- 
brought  together  by  this  "doctor"  were  ton  the  vessel  was  boarded  by  representa- 
Mexicans  who  had  not  the  slightest  claim  tives  of  all  the  railroads  entering  that  city, 
to  American  citizenship,  but  they  were  and  the  refugees  were  provided  with  trans- 
classed  as  American  citizens  by  him  in  portation  to  their  homes,  in  almost  every 
consideration  of  the  deposits  made  to  state  in  the  Union  (at  a  very  much  re- 
" cover  advertising."  duced  rate).  Their  fare  was  paid  by  the 
After  sailing  from  Vera  Cruz  an  appeal  Red  Cross.  While  the  refugees  were 
was  received  from  the  American  consul  at  waiting  for  their  trains  they  were  cared  for 
Tampico  for  transportation  for  210  ref-  in  the  rooms  of  the  Hebrew  Immigration 
ugees  who  had  assembled  there  from  the  Bureau,  a  large  establishment  maintained 
interior  of  the  states  of  San  Luis  Potosi,  by  Mr.  Jacob  H.  Schiff,  of  New  York,  and 
Vera  Cruz,  and  Tamaulipas.  The  Mexi-  conducted  by  Rabbi  Henry  Cohen,  the 
cano  stopped  at  Tampico  and  picked  them  local  representative  of  the  Red  Cross  and 
up.  The  vessel  was  qualified  to  carry  only  also  of  the  Department  of  State.  Dr. 
ninety-four   people,    including    the    crew.  Cohen  provided  the  refugees  with  food 
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and  lodging,  and  even  with  clothing,  with-  sand  dollars  of  its  limited  funds  in  bring- 
out  charge,  and  also  found  homes  and  em-  ing  destitute  American  refugees  out  of 
ployment  for  those  refugees  who  preferred  Mexico,  although  it  was  under  no  obliga- 
to  remain  in  Galveston.  tion  whatever  to  render  this  sort  of  assis- 
tance under  the  terms  of  its  charter.  On 
August  27,  191 3,  President  Wilson  de- 
The  refugees  on  the  Mexicano  were,  as  livered  his  message  to  Congress,  and  in  it 
a  rule,  a  very  high  class  of  Americans,  who  he  recommended  that  Americans  in  Mexico 
doubtless  are  by  this  time  well  able  to  earn  be  urged  to  leave  that  country,  and  that 
respectable  livings  for  themselves  and  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
their  families.  At  that  time,  however,  render  to  them  every  assistance  in  doing 
they  were  in  very  bad  straits,  were  still  so.  As  a  result  of  the  President's  recom- 
suffering  from  the  hardships  to  which  they  mendation,  $200,000  was  appropriated  by 
had  been  subjected,  and  their  capital  Congress  for  the  relief  of  destitute  Ameri- 
would  not  average  five  dollars  per  person,  cans  in  Mexico  or  for  their  transportation 
One  was  a  mother  with  five  small  children,  to  the  United  States,  and  this  money  en- 
all  under  twelve  years  of  age,  and  her  capi-  abled  the  Department  of  State  finally 
tal  was  one  five-dollar  bill.  Her  husband,  to  instruct  the  American  consular  officers 
a  paralytic,  had  stayed  behind  in  Mexico  to  render  such  assistance  as  might  be 
City,  with  their  other  five  children,  to  desired.  Since  the  bombardment  in  Mex- 
live  on  his  salary  of  $30  a  month.  He  had  ico  City  in  February,  1913,  more  than 
formerly  been  an  expert  accountant  and  fifteen  thousand  destitute  Americans  have 
auditor  on  a  large  railroad,  with  a  salary  been  assisted  in  reaching  their  homes, 
of  $600  a  month,  but  the  road  had  not  approximately  10,000  by  the  Government 
operated  for  some  time  and  he  was  dis-  and  5,000  by  the  Red  Cross, 
missed,  and  this  was  the  only  work  he  On  September  1,  191 3,  Mr.  Wilson  in- 
could  find.  Another  mother  with  eight  structed  the  Secretary  of  War  to  place  the 
small  children  had  no  money,  and  a  wid-  United  States  Army  Transport  Buford, 
ower  with  four  children  was  also  without  then  out  of  commission  at  San  Francisco, 
funds.  The  wife  of  a  missionary  who  in  immediate  readiness  to  visit  the  west 
stuck  to  his  dangerous  post  in  the  state  of  coast  of  Mexico  to  pick  up  such  refugees  as 
San  Luis  Potosi  was  bringing  her  four  chil-  might  be  able  to  reach  those  ports.  It  was 
dren  home  with  only  enough  funds  for  one  essential  that  a  governmental  vessel  be  sent 
week.  Forty-three  American  Negroes  on  this  mission  because  it  would  have  to 
were  returning  to  New  Orleans  with  less  touch  at  even  the  unusual  places  which 
than  five  dollars  among  them.  One  fairly  might  be  more  accessible  to  the  refugees 
wealthy  woman  with  a  small  daughter  was  than  the  two  or  three  usual  ports  of  call  of 
among  the  refugees  and  she  gave  away  the  commercial  vessels,  and  also  because  it 
practically  all  her  extra  clothing,  and  also  was  necessary  to  have  a  vessel  that  could 
her  daughter's,  to  the  less  fortunate  women  carry  more  passengers  than  a  freighter 
and  children  on  board.  She  also  gave  could  carry.  The  Buford,  which  was 
financial  assistance  to  many,  and  acted  equipped  especially  for  transporting  troops, 
as  nurse.  Many  of  the  refugees  had  had  a  capacity  of  eleven  hundred  passengers 
traveled  from  two  to  five  weeks  to  reach  and,  what  is  more  important,  had  life- 
the  seacoast,  and  had  experienced  great  boats  and  provisions  sufficient  for  this 
difficulty  in  securing  food  and  lodgings  on  number.  I  was  designated  by  the  Secre- 
the  way.  Many  of  them  had  been  com-  tary  of  State  to  proceed  at  once  to  San 
pelled  to  walk  many  miles  between  breaks  Francisco  to  join  the  Buford  as  the  Special 
in  the  railroads,  or  to  wait  on  the  trains  Representative  of  the  Department  of 
until  the  bridges  were  rebuilt.  State  and  to  superintend  the  embarkation 

and  transportation  of  the  refugees.     The 
American   National    Red   Cross   similarly 
The  American  National  Red  Cross  had  designated  me  to  represent  it  on  this  mis- 
spent, by  July  1,  191 3,  nearly  thirty  thou-  sion   in   all  matters   relating  to  the   Red 
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Cross,  and  designated  my  wife  to  work  sion  in  the  Buford's  small  launch  to  a  point 
with  the  women  and  children.  as  near  the  beach  as  the  waves  would  per- 
The  Bujord  sailed  from  San  Francisco  mit  it  to  go,  and  from  there,  with  four  sol- 
on  September  8th,  with  provisions  for  one  diers  in  civilian  dress,  I  waded  to  the  shore, 
thousand  passengers  for  six  weeks,  three  We  climbed  the  mountain  to  locate  a 
wireless  operators,  a  patrol  of  fourteen  village  or  even  a  hut  where  inquiry  might 
soldiers,  five  orderlies  from  the  hospital  be  made  regarding  the  two  Americans, 
corps,  and  three  women  Army  nurses,  two  but  after  struggling  up  the  ascent,  some- 
Red  Cross  nurses,  and  a  civilian  physician  times  crawling  through  the  jungle  on 
under  the  direction  of  Major  W.  F.  Lewis,  hands  and  knees,  we  reached  the  summit, 
surgeon  in  the  Medical  Corps  of  the  Army,  climbed  a  tall  tree,  and  found  —  nothing. 
The  hospital  on  board  was  fully  equipped  There  were  no  signs  of  habitation  in  any 
for  thirty-two  patients.  The  navigation  direction.  Returning  to  the  beach,  we 
of  the  vessel  was  directed  by  Captain  found  human  footprints  in  the  sands,  and 
Bain,  who,  having  lived  on  the  Mexican  these  we  followed  until  they  were  lost  in 
west  coast,  and  having  taken  the  Bujord  the  woods.  However,  we  discovered  two 
on  a  Mexican  cruise  some  time  before,  was  Indian  dugout  canoes  moored  near  by, 
thoroughly  familiar  with  all  the  dangerous  and  paddled  for  more  than  five  miles  into 
channels  and  waterways  in  that  region,  the  interior  of  the  country,  up  a  beautiful 
No  stops  were  made  until  September  1 6th,  lagoon  hedged  with  the  most  beautiful 
when  the  port  of  Manzanillo,  in  the  state  flowers  and  resounding  with  the  song  and 
of  Colima,  was  reached.  About  twenty  chatter  of  thousands  of  tropical  birds  and 
refugees  were  picked  up  here,  and  the  monkeys.  The  only  persons  we  saw  were 
Bujord  proceeded  to  Acapulco,  only  to  find  Indians,  who  disappeared  whenever  we 
that  none  of  the  thirty  Americans  in  that  approached.  Upon  returning  to  the  start- 
community  wished  to  leave.  The  next  ing  point,  fresh  footprints  were  found  where 
stop  was  at  Salina  Cruz,  the  large  railroad  the  boats  had  been  moored,  but  the  party 
terminal  in  the  southern  part  of  the  state  was  forced  to  return  to  the  Bujord  with- 
of  Oaxaca,  and  here  about  thirty  refugees  out  having  spoken  to  a  single  human 
were  taken  aboard.     We  had  to  wait  at  being. 

this  port  for  three  days  for  refugees  who  After  lunch,  however,  we  went  eight 
were  coming  from  points  in  the  state  of  miles  farther  up  the  coast,  followed  by  the 
Chiapas,  immediately  southward.  The  Bujord,  to  the  Indian  village  of  Zehua- 
original  intention  was  to  take  these  ref-  tenejo,  a  settlement  of  about  twenty-five 
ugees  on  at  Tonala,  a  town  that  was  much  grass  huts  inhabited  by  about  one  hundred 
more  convenient  for  them,  but  this  port  and  twenty-five  Indians,  some  of  whom 
had  been  closed  by  the  Government  some  were  armed  with  bows  and  arrows.  The 
time  before,  when  the  rebels  were  in  that  entire  population  was  at  the  beach  to  re- 
section. The  vessel  then  headed  north-  ceive  the  launch.  Indeed,  two  of  the  men 
ward  and  picked  up  one  man  at  Acapulco.  came  out  in  a  dugout  canoe  and  picked 

me  up  bodily,  placed  me  in  their  canoe, 

A    BENEFICENT   MAN-HUNT  ^   ^^   ^^     „ot    eve„    putt;ng 

Before  leaving  Acapulco,  however,  the  me  down  until  they  had  reached  the  home 

American  consul  asked  me  to  attempt  to  of  their  chief.     He  was  a  very  friendly 

locate  two  American  men  who  had  not  cripple,    about    sixty    years    old.     While 

been  heard  from  for  several  weeks,  when  we  talked  the   Indians  formed   a   hollow 

they  were  in   a  dangerous   place  in   the  square  around  us.     We  learned  that  the 

northern  part  of  the  state  of  Guerrero,  two    Americans    had    recently    left    that 

Accordingly,  the  Bujord  stopped  at  Morro  village,  one  to  go  overland  by  mule  to 

de  Petatlan,  where  the  men  were  said  to  Mexico  City    and   the  other  to  go  by  a 

be,  but  we  found  this  to  be  nothing  more  small  steamer  to  Salina  Cruz.   The  Indians 

than  an  uninhabited  mountain  on  the  side  were  most  cordial  in  their  desire  that  we 

of  a  beautiful  bay,  with  no  facilities  for  spend  a  week  or  two  with  them,  and  as  the 

landing.     However,   we   made   an   excur-  Bujord  left  the  harbor  they  fired  a  parting 
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salute  with  their  rifles,  which  was  returned  twenty-three  miles  from  the  dock  on  ac- 

by  the  whistle  of  the  vessel.  count    of    shallow    water.     Fortunately, 

The  next  stop  was  at  Manzanillo,  where  the    United    States    gunboat    Annapolis 

about  thirty  refugees  were  waiting,   and  was  at  Topolobampo,   and   Captain  Zie- 

among  them  were  the  citizens  of  four  or  gemeier  of   that   vessel   brought   out   the 

five  other  nations  who  were  given  trans-  dozen  or  more  refugees  waiting  there  and 

portation  to  the  United  States  at  the  re-  transferred  them  to  the  Buford. 

quest   of   their   diplomatic   and   consular  At  Guaymas  about  twenty-five  refugees 

representatives.     The  Buford  stopped  next  boarded  the  vessel  during  the  three  days 

at  San  Bias,  in  the  territory  of  Tepic,  and  in  which  the  Buford  was  taking  on  water, 

received  fourteen  additional  recruits  after  In    addition    to    the    American    refugees 

a  most  dangerous  journey  ashore  by  launch  here,  eight   Mexican  girls,   the  pupils  of 

over  three  or  four  miles  of  very  rough  seas  the  mission  school  maintained  in  Guaymas 

in  a' terrific  storm.  by  the  Southern   Baptist   Convention  of 

Richmond,   Va.,   were  also  taken  on   by 

A    MEXICAN    NEWSPAPERS    HEADLINE  ,•        ..         f     _   ,\,      .-       .            •            j         xl_  \ 

direction  from  Washington,  in  order  that 
Arriving  at  Mazatlan,  the  capital  of  they  might  safely  reach  their  homes  in 
Sinaloa,  the  next  morning,  seventy-five  northern  Sonora,  by  way  of  San  Diego  and 
refugees  were  found  waiting.  The  Ameri-  Arizona.  If  the  railroads  had  not  been 
can  colony  appealed  to  the  American  con-  interrupted  by  the  military  forces  of 
sul  to  have  the  Buford  remain  until  a  both  contending  factions  the  girls  could 
naval  vessel  could  be  sent  there,  as  the  have  reached  their  homes  within  three 
rebels  were  surrounding  the  city  and  it  was  hours  instead  of  the  fourteen  days  re- 
considered unlikely  that  the  3,000  Federal  quired  by  their  roundabout  journey, 
troops  within  the  city  could  withstand  a  After  calling  at  Santa  Rosalia,  a  large 
determined  attack.  The  water  supply  copper  mine  across  the  Gulf  of  California, 
had  been  cut  off  for  ten  days,  and  only  one  to  make  certain  that  there  were  no  ref- 
telegraph  line  remained  to  Mexico  City,  ugees  waiting  there,  the  Buford  again 
Accordingly,  the  Buford  remained  until  touched  at  Topolobampo  and  picked  up 
six  days  later,  when  the  U.  S.  S.  Call-  four  more  refugees;  and  at  Altata,  where 
fornia  arrived  from  Guaymas.  On  ac-  fourteen  additional  Americans  were  found, 
count  of  the  vessel's  anchorage  under  the  The  last  port  touched  was  La  Paz,  in  the 
lighthouse  hill  outside  of  Mazatlan,  it  was  southern  part  of  the  territory  of  Lower 
difficult  to  communicate  by  wireless  with  California. 

the  naval  vessels  at  Guaymas,  which  re-  Such  refugees  as  were  destined  to  points 
layed  the  Buford 's  messages  to  San  Diego  nearer  to  San  Diego,  Cal.,  than  to  San  Fran- 
and  then  overland  to  Washington.  It  was  cisco  were  landed  at  the  former  place  and 
therefore  necessary  to  sail  five  or  ten  miles  despatched  to  their  homes,  with  tickets 
outside  each  night  to  get  a  clear  course  for  and  funds,  by  the  representatives  of  the 
sending  and  receiving  during  the  hours  of  Government  and  Red  Cross  there.  The 
darkness,  returning  to  the  harbor  anchor-  remainder  were  landed  at  San  Francisco 
age  at  daylight.  These  nightly  journeys  and  despatched  from  there, 
apparently  greatly  perplexed  the  native  Although,  generally  speaking,  good 
population,  until  one  of  the  newspapers  health  prevailed  during  the  forty-four 
came  out  with  big  headlines  that  "The  days  of  the  Buford' s  voyage,  many  pa- 
American  war  vessel  Buford  sails  to  sea  tients  were  treated  in  the  hospital  for  ex- 
each  night  to  bury  those  on  board  who  have  haustion,  or  for  starvation  during  the  last 
died  during  the  day!"  few  weeks  of  their  stay  in  Mexico.  Their 
At  Altata,  a  small  village  of  grass  huts  efforts  to  reach  the  steamer  were  often 
in  the  northern  part  of  Sinaloa,  fourteen  accompanied  with  real  danger.  Indeed, 
refugees  were  taken  on  after  a  hazard-  one  member  of  a  party  of  five  Americans 
ous  launch  ride  of  fifteen  miles  over  shoals,  traveling  from  Durango  to  Mazatlan  to 
From  Altata  the  vessel  proceeded  to  the  join  the  Buford  was  killed  by  the  rebels 
port  of  Topolobampo  and  anchored  nearly  for  not  surrendering  his  rifle,  and  a  second 
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member  of  the  party  was  wounded,  felt  that  Americans  in  outlying  sections  of 
Twenty-three  American  Negroes,  starting  their  districts  were  in  especial  danger  they 
from  the  same  place,  were  robbed  of  all  sent  Indian  runners  to  them  with  the 
their  clothing  and  could  not  reach  the  necessary  instructions  for  leaving,  and 
steamer.  In  addition  to  these  instances  enclosed  funds  where  such  action  was 
in  which  the  Government  has  mater-  considered  necessary, 
ially  aided  Americans  to  leave  Mexico,  it  All  American  properties  abandoned  by 
has  sent  numerous  expeditions  of  consular  their  owners  were  placed  in  the  care  of  the 
officers  and  physicians  to  various  isolated  American  consular  officers  nearest  to  them, 
sections  in  the  interior  of  Mexico  to  rescue  and  the  local  authorities,  either  Federal 
American  citizens  from  siege  or  pestilence,  or  rebel,  were  warned  that  no  damage 
Notable  among  these  is  the  expedition  must  be  permitted  by  them  to  be  done  to 
headed  by  Dr.  Edward  W.  Ryan  which  the  properties,  as  the  American  Govern- 
left  Mexico  City  in  August,  1913,  for  Tor-  ment  would  hold  such  leaders  personally 
reon  to  remove  three  hundred  Americans  responsible  for  any  injuries, 
after  the  attack  which  resulted  in  the  cap-  On  January  1,  191 4,  the  Government  of 
ture  of  the  town  by  the  rebels.  At  that  the  United  States  had  practically  exhausted 
time  the  dead  were  left  to  rot  in  the  streets,  the  $200,000  that  had  been  appropriated 
and  an  epidemic  of  typhoid,  scarlet  fever,  by  Congress,  but  it  had  the  satisfaction  of 
smallpox,  and  diphtheria  had  broken  out.  knowing  that  it  had  brought  out  all 
Dr.  Ryan  brought  out  these  refugees  and  Americans  who  were  unable  to  leave  by 
sent  them  on  to  their  homes.  their  own  means  and  who  had  made  their 
Whenever  the  American  consular  officers  condition  known  to  the  proper  officials. 
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IV 

THOMAS  D.  MURPHY 

WHO   MADE    A    NATION-WIDE    SUCCESS    IN    A    SMALL    TOWN    IN    IOWA 

BY 

EDWARD  MOTT  WOOLLEY 

ED    OAK,    a    small    town    in  this  prairie  village  and  the  international 

southwestern  Iowa,  stands  for  business  conducted  by  Thomas  D.  Murphy, 

art  calendars.     The  name   it-  The   story  of  Mr.  Murphy's  business  is 

self  is  a  sort  of  trade-mark      If  especially  interesting  in  these  days  of  urban 

you  mention  it  among  almost  tendencies.     Young  men  by  the  thousands 

any  gathering  of  business  men  in  America  are   leaving  their   home  villages   to   seek 

somebody  will  speak  up  and  tell  you  that  wider  business  fields  in  the  cities.     "No 

Murphy  has  a  factory  there.  chance  to  do  anything  in  that  little  old 

Not  many  people  know  who   Murphy  burg,"  they  will  tell  you.     "A  fellow  must 

is,  except  that  he  makes  calendars.     How  get  out  where  the  opportunity  is." 

he  happened  to  make  them  in  that  out-of-  Mr.  Murphy  stands  as  a  striking  refuta- 

the-way  town  of  Red  Oak  has  puzzled  a  tion  of  this  belief.     He  demonstrated  that 

good  many  persons  who  were  aware  that  a  successful  career  does  not  depend  so  much 

his    selling    organization    covered    nearly  on   locality   as   most   people  seem  to  im- 

every   square  mile  in   the   United   States  agine.      A  good   idea   may   be   developed 

and  much  territory  abroad.     There  seems  almost  anywhere, 

to  be  a  grotesque  disproportion  between  Twenty-five  years  ago,  Mr.  Murphy  was 
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the  editor  and  half  owner  of  the  Red  Oak  The  picture  of  the  courthouse  would  surely 

Independent,   a   weekly.     The  other   half  make  a  hit!    And  everybody  would  want 

of  the  paper  belonged  to  Mr.  E.  B.  Os-  the  calendar  itself. 

borne.     Both  were  callow  youths  without  This  went  very  well  with  a  few  of  the 

means,  and  their  little  newspaper,  which  merchants.     They  gave  their  orders,  and 

they  had  bought  largely  on  credit,  was  the  the  little  printing  office  was  very  lively, 

butt    of    the    two    other    town    weeklies.  But  the  scheme  came  to  an  abrupt  stop. 

Neither  partner  had  thought  of  calendars  "See  here,  Murphy;  how  many  pictures 

then.     Mr.  Murphy  had  an  ambition  to  of  the  courthouse  do  you  think  a  man  in 

write  books  as  well  as  newspaper  copy,  this  town  needs  in  his  house?"  inquired 

but  pending  the  settlement  of  his  board  a  merchant  one  morning.     "Most  of  the 

bills  he  deferred  the  books.  folks  here  have  already  got  your  calendars 

There  did  not  seem  to  be  much  of  an  in  their  parlors,   dining-rooms,   kitchens, 

opportunity  in  Red  Oak.     It  seemed  that  and    bedrooms;    and    if    you    keep   on, 

the  two  hostile  newspapers  were  right  when  they'll  have  their  attic  and  cellar  walls 

they  declared  editorially  that  Mr.  Murphy  covered/' 

ought  to  be  back  on  the  farm.     One  of  the  After  the  paper  had  gone  to  press  that 

unfriendly  editors  offered  his  columns  for  week  Mr.  Murphy  made  an  experimental 

the  recording  of  subscriptions  toward  a  trip  to  some  of  the  towns  adjacent,  offering 

satchel  in  which  Mr.  Murphy  might  pack  his  calendar;  but  the  Red  Oak  courthouse 

his  few  belongings  in  his  preparations  for  did  not  appeal  elsewhere.     The  great  proj- 

departure.     However,  these  very  editorials  ect  of  financing  the  new  printing  equip- 

called  attention  to  the  Independent  and  ment  seemed  doomed, 

helped    it    to   a    larger   circulation.     Mr.  It  was  one  of  those  crises  that  come  at 

Murphy  made  political   speeches,   mixed  times  in  men's  careers,   the  outcome  of 

with  the  people,  and  assured  Red  Oak  that  which  determines  success  or  failure.     Mr. 

he   was   there   to  stay.     Finally  Messrs.  Murphy  had  the  germ  of  a  big  idea,  but 

Murphy  and  Osborne  paid  off  the  mortgage  he  might  easily  have  dropped  it. 

of  $1,000  on  their  newspaper,  and  then  However,   he  made  up  his  mind  that 

tried  to  borrow  $200  with  which  to  improve  the  possibilities  in  the  plan  were  not  ex- 

their  equipment.     This  piece  of  financing  hausted.     He  took  a  few  photographs  of 

they  were   unable   to   achieve,   and    Mr.  scenery  and  pastoral  views,  and  made  up 

Murphy  made  up  his  mind  that  some  other  some  sample  calendars  from  them.     With 

way  must  be  devised  to  raise  money.  these  he  resumed  his  canvassing,  offering 

In  Red  Oak,  the  county  seat,  a  new  to  the  people  of  Red  Oak  and  the  sur- 
courthouse  had  just  been  erected.  The  rounding  towns  a  variety, 
building  was  much  admired.  Mr.  Murphy  Calendars  were  not  plentiful  in  those 
conceived  an  idea.  He  got  the  town  days.  Aside  from  a  limited  supply  of 
photographer  to  make  a  good  picture  of  the  plain  utility  ones  issued  by  insurance  corn- 
structure,  had  it  reproduced  in  a  wood  cut,  panies,  they  were  hard  to  get.  The  "art" 
and  printed  it  on  cardboard.  Then  he  calendar  appealed  to  customers,  and  for  a 
made  small  calendar  pads,  put  the  pictures  time  the  Independent* s  job  printing  plant 
and  the  pads  together,  and  thus  made  the  was  busy  again. 

first  "art"  calendars  that  were  manufac-  But  the  calendar  business  was  not  a 

tured  in  Red  Oak.     Space  was  left  on  the  great  success  at  first,  nor  for  several  years 

cardboard  for  advertising  matter.  thereafter.     It  languished,  and  the  profits 

With  these  calendars  Mr.  Murphy  began  did  not  seem   sufficient  for  the  two  pro- 

to  canvass  the  merchants  of  his  town,  ex-  prietors.     Something  was  lacking  to  make 

plaining  that  here  was  a  new  idea  in  pub-  it  go,  and  neither  of  the  partners  had  found 

licity.     Even  if  they  would  not  advertise  out  just  what  it  was.     Finally  Mr.  Osborne 

in  the  Independent,  they  could  buy  a  few  bought  Mr.  Murphy's  interest  in  the  cal- 

hundred  of  the  calendars  at  a  few  cents  endar  business  and  Mr.  Murphy  took  the 

apiece,  have  their  advertisements  printed  newspaper, 

thereon,  and  send  them  to  their  customers.  Still    the   calendar   enterprise   did    not 
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flourish;  and  after  several  years  Mr.  Os- 
borne, declaring  that  Red  Oak  was  too  far 
out  of  the  world,  transferred  his  factory  to 
Newark,  N.  J.  He  is  there  yet.  The 
Osborne  Company  has  done  well,  but 
probably  not  any  better  than  it  might  have 
done  in  the  original  location. 

At  the  time  he  sold  out  to  Mr.  Osborne, 
Mr.  Murphy  signed  a  contract  not  to  re- 
engage in  the  calendar  business  for  five 
years.  He  kept  this  agreement,  but  when 
the  time  limit  expired  in  1900  he  organized 
the  present  Thomas  D.  Murphy  Company. 
He  believed  that  salesmanship  had  been 
the  great  quality  lacking  in  the  earlier 
enterprise,  and  it  seemed  to  him  that 
real  salesmanship  could  be  directed  from 
Red  Oak  as  well  as  from  any  other 
point. 

He  has  demonstrated  that  his  ideas  were 
right.  Not  only  has  his  particular  business 
grown,  but  calendars  in  general  have  be- 
come an  industry  of  consequence  in  the 
advertising  field.  Thousands  of  merchants 
buy  them  and  distribute  them  in  various 
ways  among  customers.  Many  of  the 
high-class  calendars  are  real  works  of  art. 
These  are  usually  given  out  in  person  by 
the  merchant,  the  customer  being  notified 
to  call  and  register  for  that  purpose.  The 
cheaper  calendars  are  commonly  sent  by 
mail,  and  along  toward  the  close  of  the 
year  the  work  of  handling  this  great  bulk 
of  matter  is  a  serious  problem  to  the  postal 
executives.  Probably  there  are  few  homes 
or  offices  in  the  United  States  that  do  not 
receive  one  or  more  free  calendars  every 
year.  They  all  bear  advertising  matter, 
and  their  selling  influence  in  the  aggregate 
is  very  great. 

The  growth  of  the  Red  Oak  factory  has 
come  largely  from  persistent,  systematic 
salesmanship,  based  on  the  original  art 
calendar  idea.  The  idea  itself  has  devel- 
oped, so  that  now  the  calendars  are  repro- 
duced from  oil  paintings,  and  the  mechan- 
ical detail  has  kept  step;  but,  with  all 
that,  the  art  of  selling  the  calendars  has 
been  the  main  thing.  Red  Oak  has  scarcely 
more  than  5,000  inhabitants,  but  it  is 
the  headquarters  for  1 50  traveling  sales- 
men who  comprise  a  selling  organization 
of  unusual  character  and  achievement. 
It   probably    reaches    by  direct,  personal 


contact  more  customers  and  possible  cus- 
tomers than  any  other  sales  body  in  the 
country  reaches. 

This,  then,  may  be  taken  as  the  first 
element  in  Mr.  Murphy's  success. 

It  is  a  prime  principle  of  the  Red  Oak 
sales  office  and  of  Mr.  William  Cochrane, 
sales  manager,  that  an  unworked  "pros- 
pect" will  never  become  a  customer  except 
by  accident.  Such  accidents  are  extremely 
rare.  The  customers  almost  always  are 
the  former  "  prospects"  who  have  been  de- 
veloped into  purchasers  by  the  Murphy 
system  of  personal  touch.  And  it  does 
not  make  any  difference  whether  a  "pros- 
pect "  lives  in  New  York  City  or  at  some 
four-corners  in  Idaho;  the  Murphy  sales- 
men go  after  him. 

One  salesman  tells  about  a  stage  trip  of 
120  miles.  He  hesitated  about  making  it; 
but,  remembering  the  theory  of  the  house, 
that  skipped  territory  never  returns  any 
profits  nor  develops  permanent  customers, 
he  got  on  the  stage  and  rode  off.  On  the 
journey  he  found  a  wayside  store  where 
he  got  an  order  for  $65  worth  of  calendars 
and  thus  paid  the  expense  of  the  trip.  But, 
more  than  that,  he  opened  up  future  busi- 
ness and  larger  possibilities.  The  mer- 
chants of  that  isolated  region  had  no 
medium  of  advertising,  and  the  calendar 
method  came  to  have  just  the  appeal  they 
needed. 

Another  salesman  says  he  never  con- 
siders the  cost  of  a  buggy  or  automobile 
trip,  but  covers  every  bit  of  the  territory 
assigned  to  him,  regardless  of  the  size  of 
the  towns. 

"One  drive  I  made  was  53  miles,"  he 
relates.  "  Before  I  started  I  was  advised 
by  traveling  men  in  other  businesses  that 
there  wasn't  any  use  going  there.  Yet 
I  came  back  with  $190  in  orders." 

Speaking  on  this  subject  at  one  of  the 
annual  salesmen's  conventions  in  Red  Oak, 
Mr.  Cochrane  said  that  skipped  territory 
was  one  of  the  worst  forms  of  leakage  that 
a  business  could  have. 

"  In  our  factory  itself  we  save  everything 
we  can,"  he  told  his  sales  force.  "  Every 
scrap  of  paper  and  other  material  is  util- 
ized somehow;  yet  if  we  were  to  take  all 
that  material  and  pile  it  up  and  set  a  match 
to  it,  it  would   not    amount  to  nearly  as 
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much  as  the  loss  of  business  that  might  Close  working  of  a  territory  is  the  thing 

be  caused  by  the  skipped  towns."  that  piles  up  sales  and  makes  salesmen's 

Out  in  the  far  West  a  Murphy  salesman,  records.  The  Murphy  Company  con- 
combing  his  field,  found  a  town  that  had  ducts  selling  contests  and  gives  special 
been  overlooked  entirely  by  calendar  rewards  to  men  who  come  up  to  extra  re- 
salesmen.  It  was  forty  miles  from  a  rail-  quirements.  One  salesman  had  worked 
road,  and  the  appearance  of  a  "drummer"  very  hard  for  a  reward,  but  was  still  a 
was  the  next  best  thing  to  a  circus.  Nearly  little  short  at  the  very  close  of  the  time- 
all  the  merchants  ordered  calendars  and  limit.  He  finished  up  his  last  town,  having 
eagerly  asked  him:  "Are  you  coming  worked  every  single  opportunity  that  he 
back  here  next  year?"  could  find.     Apparently  there  was  nothing 

A  salesman  in  another  Western  territory  to  be  done  but  send  in  his  report  and  ac- 

says  he  found  that  the  closer  he  worked  knowledge   failure.     This    seemed  *  pretty 

the  bigger  were  his  results.  humiliating,    so,    in   desperation,    he    re- 

"  I  want  to  tell  the  boys,  and  especially  solved  to  look  over  the  town  again, 
the   new    salesmen,"    he    says,    "to    skip  "Up  at  the  top  of  a  narrow  little  stair- 
nothing."  way  I  found  a  dentist,"  he  says.     "Some- 

In  the  Murphy  creed  the  act  of  stopping  how  he  had  escaped  me.     Of  course  he 

off  at  a  town  between  trains  does  not  con-  had  never  thought  of  buying  any  calen- 

stitute  close  working.     The  mere  "order  dars,  but  you  just  bet  I  hung  on  until  he 

taker"  can  go  to  all  the  towns  on  his  route  did.     I  saved  my  bacon  that  time,  and  a 

and  send  in  daily  reports  of  a  wonderfully  good  many  other  times,  too,  simply  be- 

rapid  trip,  but  a  real  salesman  who  follows  cause   I   worked  the  territory  clean  as   I 

him  on  the  same  territory  will  find  valu-  went  along." 

able    business    untouched.     A    very    able  Similar  experiences  are  encountered  in 

man  from  Red  Oak  once  discovered  this  the  East  as  well  as  in  the  West.    A  Murphy 

fact  by    accident.      He  had  been  rather  salesman  in  New  York  City  found  untold 

puffed  up  with  the  belief  that  he  was  a  purchasers  who  had  not  been  worked.     He 

close  worker.     When  he  quit  a  town  every-  made  up  whole  lists  of  possible  customers 

thing  was  "cleaned  up  slick  as  a  whistle"  that  the  company  did  not  know  existed. 

—  so   he   boasted.     But   once   there  was  The  tendency  all  the  time  in  this  sales 

a  mix-up  of  routes  and  a  new  salesman  organization  is  to  cut  down  the  territory 

for  the  house  got  into  his  territory.     The  assigned  to  every  man  and  to  have  every 

new  salesman  trailed  along  after  the  older  territory  worked  more  and  more  closely. 

man,  the  same  week,  contentedly  doing  This  policy  has  invariably  produced  good 

the  best  he  could.     Of  course  it  looked  a  increases    in  sales.     The  most  successful 

little  queer  to  him  that  so  many  of  the  salesmen  with  the  house  are  those  who  have 

people  had  been  called  on,  but  he  reckoned  the  comparatively  small  fields  to  cover, 

the  company  knew  what  it  was  about.     He  But    of   course    the    mere    perfunctory 

found  a  lot  of  possible  customers  who  had  covering  of  a  territory,  however  minutely, 

not  been  approached,  and  for  a  new  man  will  not  of  itself  bring  great  results.     The 

he  did  a  nice  little  business.     In  a  week  Murphy  house  realizes   the  necessity  of 

he  sold  an  additional  $300  worth  of  calen-  training  its  salesmen  to  sell.     And,  after 

dars  where  the  old  timer  had  already  sold  all,  selling  calendars  for  publicity  purposes 

$1,200  worth.  is  not  very  different  from  selling  anything 

When   the  old   timer  discovered  what  else.     The  primal  requisite  is  to  give  the 

had  happened  he  took  the  lesson  so  to  customer  something  that  will  benefit  him. 

heart  that  he  became  one  of  the  premier  To  this  end  it  is  necessary  for  the  Murphy 

men  of  the  house,  got  on  the  "third  de-  house  and  its  salesmen  to  devise  methods 

gree  roll  of  honor,"  and  never  afterward  for  their  prospective  customers  by  which 

gave  anybody  a  chance  to  follow  him  and  calendars  will  accomplish  their  aim. 

get  any  business.       His  name  is  W.  L.  One  salesman,  for  example,  approached 

Wilson,  and  he  likes  to  tell  the  story  of  a  big  customer  and  found  him  difficult  to 

this  experience  himself.  convince.     He  liked   the  calendars  from 
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the  art  standpoint,  but  he  did  not  see  how 
he  could  use  a  large  quantity  of  them. 
Unless  he  could  take  a  big  lot,  he  said,  he 
would  not  bother  with  any. 

Thereupon  the  salesman  lay  awake 
several  nights,  figuring  out  a  distribution 
scheme  along  original  lines.  This  plan 
was  finally  put  before  the  merchant  and  re- 
sulted in  the  biggest  order  that  was  turned 
in  by  the  whole  sales  foice  during  the  year. 
Lesser  instances  of  the  same  sort  are  con- 
tinually reported. 

A  Red  Oak  salesman  thus  puts  the  policy 
of  his  house: 

"  If  we  were  selling  groceries  or  dry-goods 
or  hardware,  we'd  work  on  the  same  prin- 
ciple: selling  more  goods  by  scheming  up 
ways  to  help  the  merchant  sell.  That  is 
one  of  the  biggest  things  in  salesmanship/' 

Coupled  with  this  cardinal  policy  of 
helping  the  customer  in  his  own  selling 
problems  is  the  Red  Oak  principle  of  high 
pressure  at  the  beginning  of  a  sales  cam- 
paign rather  than  at  the  close.  Though 
in  a  measure  this  may  be  a  peculiar  neces- 
sity of  the  calendar  business,  the  idea  has 
a  more  general  significance.  Every  day 
of  easy-going  work  during  the  fore  part  of 
a  selling  season  gives  the  enemy  an  ad- 
vantage, as  the  Murphy  men  put  it,  that 
never  can  be  overcome  by  the  most  strenu- 
ous work  at  the  finish.  An  executive 
explains  it  thus: 

'The  whole  trade  must  be  divided  up 
among  the  various  competitors;  and  if  one 
of  them  gets  two  thirds  of  it  during  the 
first  six  months  of  the  year,  all  the  hustle 
of  the  other  concerns  during  the  second  six 
months  cannot  possibly  make  them  rich. 
More  likely,  it  will  impoverish  them  by 
running  up  high  selling  costs  for  unsuc- 
cessful work." 

Yet  right  here  an  odd  paradox  creeps 
in.  The  salesmen  for  the  Murphy  Com- 
pany have  often  demonstrated  unexpected 
achievements  late  in  the  season;  and  this 
has  been  especially  true  of  new  salesmen. 
The  reason  is  given  by  Mr.  Cochrane: 

'The  new  man  succeeds  partly  because 
he  does  not  know  any  better  than  to  call 
on  everybody.  He  knows  nothing  about 
Bill  Jones,  who  will  not  buy  calendars. 
He  simply  goes  after  Bill  as  though  he 
expected  an  order,  and  gets  one.     Another 


reason  the  new  man  succeeds  is  that  he 
knows  nothing  about  laying  off.  He 
knows  nothing  about  240  days  (and  in 
many  instances  much  less)  being  the  year's 
work  of  a  calendar  salesman." 

Perhaps  one  reason  that  most  of  the  new 
Murphy  men  get  results  is  the  careful 
selection  of  the  salesmen  in  the  first  place. 
How  the  house  measures  up  its  applicants 
may  be  judged  from  this  incident: 

The  sales  office  received  an  application 
by  mail  from  a  professional  salesman  who 
wanted  a  job  selling  calendars.  He  made 
out  a  good  case,  and  on  paper  he  did  look 
like  a  man  the  house  wanted.  The  sales 
office  wrote  back  and  said  that  a  place 
might  be  found  for  him. 

Immediately  the  salesman  replied,  ask- 
ing for  the  price-book  and  samples.  He 
wanted  to  compare  prices  with  those  of 
another  house,  so  that  he  might  know 
whether  or  not  he  could  meet  competition. 

The  price-book  was  never  sent;  nor  was 
the  letter  even  answered.  According  to 
the  views  of  the  Murphy  executives,  the 
applicant  had  stamped  "failure"  all  over 
himself.     He  had  to  hunt  a  job  elsewhere. 

"In  these  days  of  keen  competition," 
Mr.  Cochrane  tells  his  men,  "a  manufac- 
turer must  know  that  the  article  he  is  pro- 
ducing is  backed  by  a  value  that  will  bring 
the  price.  Otherwise,  how  long  could  he 
continue  in  business?  It  is  the  value  of 
an  article,  and  not  the  price,  which  now 
gives  life  to  a  business  and  makes  it  grow. 
Will  the  goods  do  what  you  want  them  to 
do? — that  is  the  main  question.  If  so, 
the  customer  is  going  to  have  them;  he 
cannot  afford  to  be  without  them.  But 
if  a  salesman  cannot  show  how  the  goods 
will  do  the  work,  the  quicker  he  gets  off 
the  sales  force  the  better." 

So,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Red  Oak  sales 
office,  this  salesman  who  expected  to  base 
his  campaign  on  the  matter  of  price  alone 
betrayed  one  of  the  worst  shortcomings 
of  his  calling. 

Altogether  aside  from  his  actual  ability 
to  sell,  the  salesman  who  gets  on  this  Iowa 
selling  force  must  pass  personal  muster, 
for  the  character  element  is  put  above  the 
salesman's  ability  to  sell. 

"A  good  volume  of  business  may  cover  a 
multitude  of  sins,"  says  the  head  of  this 
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sales  organization.     ''Much  more  impor-  Whenever  I  start  out  on  a  trip  these  records 

tant  than  the  volume  of  business  is  the  go  with  me,  and  I  have  some  valuable  data 

truth,  which  our  experience  proves,  that  with  which  I  familiarize  myself  just  before 

a  salesman  must  be  first  a  man  and  after-  I  reach  any  given  town.     By  this  plan  I 

ward  a  salesman.    A  house  in  its  anxiety  know  just  where  to  go  and  what  to  say, 

to  build  up  business  may  suffer  itself  to  be  and  am  better  able  to  talk  intelligently 

misrepresented  for  a  time;  but  the  reaction  and  to  interest  my  customers  without  any 

is  sure  to  come.     In  the  end  the  house  waste  of  time. 

would  be  better  off  if  it  never  had  had  the  "  Prior  to  this,  however,  I  employ  pen, 
salesman.  It  required  several  years  for  ink,  and  paper  to  good  advantage  in  wri- 
us  to  get  this  lesson  thoroughly  learned/'  ting  personal  letters,  especially  to  large 
Salesmanship,  in  the  practice  of  this  buyers.  The  politician  in  his  campaigns 
house,  is  not  simply  a  general  aggregation  sends  out  his  photograph  to  voters;  I 
of  promiscuous  qualities;  it  is  based  on  can't  do  this,  but  I  try  to  give  the 'pros- 
definite  principles.  One  very  important  pect'  a  mental  picture  of  the  man  who  is 
principle,  it  believes,  is  the  planning  of  the  going  to  call  on  him  soon." 
campaign  in  advance.  A  calendar  sales-  In  laying  out  his  daily  work  he  so  plans 
man  voices  the  theory  in  this  way:  it  that  where  ordinarily  he  might  make 
"In  military,  political,  and  sales  cam-  twenty  calls  —  without  any  definite  plan- 
paigns,  the  success  of  all,  I  think,  depends  ning  of  the  work  in  advance  —  he  actually 
largely  upon  the  plan  and  its  faithful  carry-  does  make,  say,  thirty  calls, 
ing  out."  "Assume,"  he  says,  "that  a  salesman 
His  own  method  of  planning  is  systemat-  might  get  a  total  of  750  orders  in  250  days, 
ic  and  minute.  He  surveys  his  field  before  making  twenty  calls  a  day.  Now  if  he 
starting  out,  maps  it  off,  and  reduces  his  makes  thirty  calls  instead,  the  indubitable 
railroad  schedule  to  a  time-economy  basis,  law  of  average  will  increase  his  business  — 
Time,  and  not  railroad  fare,  is  the  main  how  much?  Why,  he  is  simply  going  to 
consideration.  do  fifty  per  cent,  more,  and  instead  of 
"On  the  first  trip  of  the  season,"  he  being  a  mediocre  man,  he  will  become  a  top- 
says,  "  I  do  not  waste  any  time  calling  on  notcher  —  a  '  third  degree'  man  and  wearer 
people  who  are  not  known  as  calendar  of  a  Murphy  button  with  a  diamond." 
buyers  or  who  do  not  'look  good'  to  me.  Every  principle  of  salesmanship  is  dis- 
Of  course,  I  am  talking  now  of  towns  I  ex-  sected  in  this  prairie  sales  office;  nothing 
pect  to  visit  again  during  the  season.  I  is  considered  too  trivial  to  be  brought  home 
want  to  call  on  everybody  in  town  some  to  the  field  force.  It  does  not  make  any 
time  during  the  year."  difference  whether  it  is  a  technical  sub- 
To  this  salesman  every  customer  and  ject  —  such  as  handling  samples  or  getting 
prospective  customer  and  town  is  a  subject  up  distribution  plans  —  or  some  abstract 
for  individual  notation.  "One  of  the  first  theme  like  "Courage  in  Salesmanship." 
things  I  secure  when  I  visit  a  town  is  a  The  house  has  definite  ideas  on  all  such 
hotel  envelope,"  he  goes  on,  "and  I  make  points,  and  it  strives  to  inculcate  those 
my  memoranda  on  it  from  my  town  sheet,  ideas  in  its  men*. 

After  I  have  talked  to  a  man  I  ask  him  for  "Courage,"  explains  one  of  the  salesmen 

his  card  or  letterhead,  so  I  can  put  him  on  — just  to  take  an  example  —  "does  not 

our  advertising  list.     I  make  my  notations  mean  that  a  man  must  whip  every  cus- 

on  this  card  —  whom  he  has  bought  from,  tomer  or  'prospect'  who  insults  him.    There 

about  how  many  calendars  he  buys,  etc.  —  is  a  merchant  in  my  territory  who  has  the 

or    I    write,  for    example:     'Never    used  reputation  of  being  the  meanest  man  in  the 

calendars;  believes  in  novelties,  farm  pa-  state.     Once  a   shoe  salesman  presented 

pers,  etc/  him  a  card,  which  he  tore  up  and  threw  on 

"  I  have  a  sort  of  shorthand  system,"  he  the  floor.     The  salesman  tried  to  make 

continues.     "All  my  records  of  a  town  are  the  merchant  pick  up  the  pieces  of  that 

placed  in  its  particular  envelope  and  filed  card  —  and    the    clerks    separated    them, 

away  in  alphabetical  order  at  my  home.  "  It  so  happened  that  I  called  on  him 
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afterward  and  he  also  threw  my  card  on  A  "prospect"  in  a  little  town  once  sneered 

the  floor  and  stamped  on  it.     I  reached  into  at  the  goods  offered  by  a  Red  Oak  man  and 

my  pocket  and  got  out  my  card  case  again,  expressed    his    disgust    in    forcible   ways. 

'Have another/ I  said/ they  are  free/'  The  salesman   produced   a   list   of    large 

"This  time  he  took  it.     'What  do  you  business  houses  that  had  bought  of  him. 

sell?' he  asked.  "Each   of   these   concerns   employs   an 

"'Calendars.'  expert  to  handle  such  matters,"  he  said, 

"  'Bring  them  in.'"  "and  these  experts  get  big  salaries.     Now 

Or  take,  for  illustration,  the  subject  of  a  little  man  in  a  little  business  who  denies 

argument  in  selling.       This    Iowa    house  the  wisdom  of  the  big  fellows  is  just  where 

wants  its  salesmen  to  make  this  somewhat  he  belongs;  and  he'll  stay  there  until  he 

abstract  problem   concrete   by   practising  gets  wise." 

at  home  on  their  wives,  mothers,  cousins,  This    certainly    looked    logical.     There 

or  anybody  who  will  play  the  role  of  cus-  did  not  seem  to  be  any  answer  to  it  —  the 

tomer.     Then   the   salesmen   are   advised  "prospect"  bought! 

to  write  down  what  they  intend  to  say  to  An  untrained  man  might  have  folded 

difficult  "prospects,"  before  they  call.    The  his  grip  and  gone  away,  a  loser.     So  it  is 

right  sort  of  selling  repartee,  the  sales  exec-  the  everlasting  training,  and  the  eternal 

utives  believe,  comes  not  so  much  from  hammering  in  just   the  right  way  on   a 

natural  glibness  with  the  tongue  as  from  multitude  of  "prospects",  that  has  built 

patient  drillingand a  thorough  knowledge  of  up  a  great  business  in  this  little  country 

possible  objections  that  buyers  may  raise,  town  of  Red  Oak,  la. 


FORWARD  TO  THE  LAND 

TWELVE    PER   CENT.  ON   WORKING    CAPITAL 

IN  THE  discussion  of  bettercredit  facil-  be  paid  for  December  ist,  nine  months 
ities  for  the  farmer,  one  point  has  been  later.  It  allows,  however,  a  progressive 
somewhat  overlooked.  A  great  many  discount  of  one  per  cent,  a  month  for  every 
farmers  do  not  know  that  they  need  month  in  advance  of  that  date  that  pay- 
working  capital.  Comparatively  few  ment  is  made.  This  is  somewhat  better 
have  proper  working  capital  with  which  to  than  12  per  cent,  on  the  money  during 
transact  their  business.  The  College  of  the  time  it  is  in  use.  A  farmer  could  well 
Agriculture  at  Cornell  investigated  more  afford  to  pay  6  per  cent,  for  his  working 
than  600  farms  in  the  prosperous  farming  capital  to  pay  fertilizer  bills  with  under 
regions  of  western  New  York   and  found  these  conditions. 

that  they  had,  on  the  average,  only  about  In  some  ways  the  newcomer  to  the  land 

4  per  cent,  of  their  total  farm  investment  has  an  advantage  over  the  average  farmer 

in  produce  on  hand  in  seed,  feed,  and  cash,  in  this  matter,  for  the  newcomer  is  likely 

These  are  the  items  which  may  be  regarded  to  have  some  conception  of  the  functions 

as  the  farmer's  working  capital.     This  per-  of   working   capital    in   other   businesses, 

centage  is  far  too  small  for  efficient  opera-  whereas  the  man  who  has  never  done  any- 

tion  in  ordinary  times  and  it  is  not  large  thing  but  farm  has  usually  not  paid  much 

enough  to  be  of  material  aid  in  misfortune,  attention  to  the  matter. 

Whether  or  not  this  percentage  would  A  Wall   Street   man  who  has  left   the 

be  fairly  accurate  for  all  farmers  through-  "Street"  for  the  farm  and  succeeded  lately 

out  the  country,  it  is  undeniably  true  that  put  the  case  in  this  way: 

their  working  capital  is  small  and  inactive.  "Inadequate  capital  has   been  the  un- 

For  example,  one  of  the  largest  fertilizer  doing   of   many  a  farmer.     The  farmer's 

companies  makes  deliveries  in   March  to  son  who  wants  to  follow  the  plow  is  gen- 
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erally  short  of  funds  to  care  properly  for  countson  fertilizers  and  seeds,  opportunities 

his  business.     Even  if  he  has  inherited  his  which  frequently  present  themselves  to  the 

father's  farm,  it  is  often  a  question  whether  cash  purchaser. 

it  would  not  be  better  for  him  to  sell  or  After  liberal  allowance  has  been  made 

rent  part  of  the  old  place,  to  get  the  work-  for  all  these,  he  should  add,  as  the  engi- 

ing  capital  to  run  the  rest  of  it  properly,  neers  do,  a  percentage  for  legal  and  organi- 

The   city   man   who   takes  up  farming  zation  expenses.     It  costs  unforeseen  sums 

needs  an  even  larger  bank  account  than  to  get  things  started.     Above  all,  he  should 

the  farm  boy,  for  the  city  man  lacks  the  have  in  reserve  a  contingency  fund,  for 

farmer's  inborn  knowledge  of  farming,  and  the  contingencies   in  farming   are  as  nu- 

must  depend  on  others  to  a  large  extent,  merous  as  are  the  changes  in  the  weather. 

To  these,  wages  have  to  be  paid,  and  for  With  money  in  the  bank  to  make  cash 

their  mistakes  he  must  foot  the  bill.     In  payments,  the  season's  plan  of  operation 

fact,  the  city  man  of  moderate  means  should  should  be  laid  out  early  enough  to  admit 

approach  the  question  of  farming  with  great  of  writing   to   a   number  of   the   leading 

caution,  and  not  cut  loose  from  his  other  supply  houses  for  competitive  bids  on  the 

sources  of  income  until  he  has  tested  the  season's  requirements,  letting  each  know 

earning  capacity  of  the  farming  operations  that    it    is    bidding   in   competition   with 

he  is  contemplating.     He  will  do  well  if,  other  houses  and  that   payment  will   be 

in   the  first   few   years,   he   breaks   even,  made   in   cash.     Prices   obtained   in   this 

And   generally,   to  break  even,   he  must  way  will  often  represent  a  greater  return 

charge  himself  rent  for  the  privilege  of  than  12  per  cent,  on  the  money  invested, 

living  on  his  own  farm,  and  contribute  his  These  are  only  a  few  of  the  reasons  that 

capital  without  exacting  interest.  should  cause  a  prospective  farmer  to  plan 

In  any  case,   he  must  have  capital  —  his  operation  on  a  scale  small  enough  to 

capital  to  buy  his  place,  to  equip  it,  to  leave  him  a  wide  margin  of  working  capi- 

stock  it,  to  invest  in  unremunerative  crops  tal.     Provision    against    an    unfavorable 

for    soil    improvement,    and    in    planting  season,    unfavorable    market    conditions, 

orchards,  small  fruits,  asparagus,  or  other  and   the  other  variables  which   confront 

crops,  the  returns  from  which  will  be  de-  every  farmer  and  the  novice  with  some- 

ferred.     In  addition,  he  must  have  working  times  devastating  results — all  these  things 

capital  to  pay  for  labor  up  to  the  first  should  be  as  present  in  the  mind  of  the 

harvesting  of   the   money  crops,  to  pur-  man  who  is  taking  over  a  farm  as  are  the 

chase  feeds  at  the  season  when  they  are  alluring    possibilities    of    bumper    crops 

low  in  price,  and  to  take  advantage  of  dis-  and  high  prices. 
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A  CITY  OF  HOMES 

LTOONA,  Pa.,  has  demonstrated  the  city  has  more  than  65,000  inhabitants, 
the  livableness  of  the  small  most  of  them  railroad  workers. 
American  industrial  town  and  The  one  influence  more  than  any  other 
shown  the  needlessness  of  which  makes  these  65,000  people  different 
the  bad  conditions  which  pre-  from  the  people  in  other  towns  is  the  con- 
vail  in  many  of  our  industrial  cities,  tinued  and  intelligent  activity  of  the  build- 
Forty-five  years  ago  the  Pennsylvania  ing  and  loan  associations  that  have  made 
Railroad  established  the  first  of  its  it  possible  for  85  per  cent,  of  them  to  own 
shops  in  the  hills  of  central  Pennsyl-  their  homes.  Proportionately  to  its  popu- 
vania,  just  below  the  famous  Horseshoe  lation,  Altoona  has  an  exceptionally  large 
Curve;  and  as  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  number  of  building  and  loan  associa- 
grew  Altoona  grew  along  with  it,  until  now  tions.     There   are   32   companies  with   a 
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reserve  of  $6,000,000  and  authorized 
capital  of  $32,000,000. 

The  remarkably  high  percentage  of 
home-owners  is  not  more  notable  than  the 
character  of  the  homes  themselves.  Many 
of  the  most  comfortable  and  commodious 
houses  on  the  best  thoroughfares  of  the 
town  are  owned,  not  by  the  salaried  officials 
of  the  railroad  shops,  but  by  the  men  who 
sweat  and  toil  all  day  long  in  the  grime  of 
those  shops.  It  is  no  uncommon  sight  to 
see  a  mechanic,  dressed  in  soiled  over- 
alls and  carrying  a  dinner  pail,  say  good- 
bye to  his  family  at  the  door  of  a  resi- 
dence that  is  assessed  at  $  1 0,000  or  $  1 2,000. 
And  besides  the  house  he  usually  has  a 
comfortable  bank  account. 

That  is  what  the  building  and  loan  asso- 
ciations have  done  for  the  Altoona  work- 
ingman,  or  rather  what  the  Altoona  work- 
ingman  has  done  for  himself,  for  the  build- 
ing and  loan  associations  were  organized, 
operated,  and  controlled  by  the  working- 
men.  The  loans  and  investments  are 
placed  by  these  workingmen.     There  is  no 


waste  in  salaries,  and  these  same  working- 
men  are  keen  judges  of  the  value  of  prop- 
erty and  improvements. 

The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  has  pursued 
a  commendable  policy  toward  the  men,  for 
whenever  it  has  been  necessary  to  reduce 
the  number  of  employees,  the  man  of 
family  has  been  kept  at  work  until  the 
very  last.  The  consequent  feeling  of 
security  has  been  largely  instrumental  in 
building  up  a  belief  in  the  permanence  of 
a  real  estate  investment,  and  has  materi- 
ally encouraged  thrift.  Every  man  wants 
his  own  home;  and,  if  he  be  reliable,  he 
can  have  it. 

The  importance  of  such  a  condition  is 
unquestioned,  and  many  of  the  big  cities  are 
working  to  the  end  that  their  people  may 
enjoy  the  satisfaction  and  contentment 
that  such  a  proprietary  sense  ensures. 
Philadelphia,  Pittsburg,  and  Cleveland  are 
all  urging  the  necessity  of  more  individual 
homes;  but  Altoona  has  already  antici- 
pated them  and  is  enjoying  the  fruits  of 
its  foresight  in  a  widespread  prosperity. 


HOW   A    BUILDING   AND    LOAN    ASSOCIATION    HELPS    A    CITY 

ONE  OF  THE  HUNDREDS  OF   RESIDENCES  THAT  THEY   HAVE   ENABLED  WORKINGMEN  TO  BUILD  IN  ALTOONA,   PA. 


MAN  AND  HIS  MACHINES 


OSCILLATING  GRADE-CROSSING    SIGNAL 


HAT  motion,  added  to 
illumination  and  sound, 
is  of  great  importance 
in  drawing  attention  to  grade- 
crossing  danger  is  being  de- 
monstrated in  the  operation  of 
the  oscillating 
signal  that  is 
shown  here.  It 
is  being  used 
most  extensively 
in  California, 
where,  in  many 
places,  it  is  dis- 
placing gates  and 
flagmen. 
It  consists  of  a  round  steel  disc,  painted 
red  and  mounted  on  a  metallic  arm.  In 
the  centre  of  the  disc  are  standard  ruby- 
led  switch  lenses  with  an  incandescent 
lamp  of  proper  voltage  and  candle-power 
.between  them.  Upon  the  mechanism  case 
is  mounted  a  standard  steel  12-inch 
gong.  The  mechanism  which  oscillates 
or  "wig-wags"  the  disc  is  directly  con- 
nected to  a  motor  by  spur  gears  so  re- 
duced as  to  operate  at  the  rate  of  24  com- 
plete oscillations  a  minute.  In  electric 
railway  operation  the  apparatus  is  set  to 
start  operating  when  the  cars  are  at  dis- 
tances varying  from  500  to  1,500  feet 
from  the  crossing.  The  period  of  opera- 
tion should,  of  course,  be  determined  by 
the  speed  of  the  trains. 


* 


FIRE-RESCUE  CRADLE 

IT  SOMETIMES  happens  in  a  fire 
that  injured  or  unconscious  persons 
have  to  be  taken  down  a  ladder  or  fire 
escape  by  firemen.  A  rescue  under  such 
conditions  is  often  difficult  or  awkward. 
To  make  such  rescues  less  difficult  a 
canvas  cradle  has  been  designed  for  car- 
riage between  two  firemen.  It  is  attached 
by  means  of  shoulder-strap  and  waist- 
belt.  The  adjustment  is  such  that  one 
fireman  may  descend  the  ladder  one  rung 
below  the  other  without  dangerously  tilt- 
ing the  cradle.     The  canvas  cradle  proper 


rolls  up  into  a  package 
less  than  5  inches  in  di- 
ameter and  18  inches 
long.  It  weighs  4! 
pounds.  Its  inventor, 
the  wife  of  a  retired  ad- 
miral of  the  United 
States  Navy,  designed  it 
primarily  for  hospital 
work,  but  a  large  num- 
ber of  tests  have  shown 
that  it  is  adapted  for  use 
wherever  it  is  necessary 
to  remove  a  helpless  per-  4 
son,  and  particularly  for  \ 
the  work  of  fire  rescue. 

In  tests  that  were  made  in  Berlin, 
which  resulted  in  its  approval  by  the  head 
of  the  fire  department  of  the  German 
capital,  it  was  used  in  connection  with 
scaling-ladders.  This  proved  that  an 
injured  person  might  be  removed  from  a 
building  by  two  men  even  when  they  were 
descending  separate  ladders. 

The  cradle  consists  of  a  double 
thickness  of  heavy  canvas,  3!  feet  long 
by  18  inches  wide.  Across  one  end  is 
attached  a  heavy  canvas  strip,  4  inches 
wide,  which  projects  10  inches  beyond  the 
main  sheet  on  each  side.  To  each  end 
of  this  strip  is  attached  a  patented  catch, 
held  firmly  in  place  by  a  piece  of  stout 
leather  which  is  riveted  to  the  canvas 
strip.  Similar  catches  are  riveted  directly 
to  each  of  the  other  two  corners  of  the 
sheet  of  canvas.  For  each  of  the  two  men 
who  are  to  use  the  appliance,  a  harness 
made  of  canvas  and  leather  is  provided. 
A  shoulder-strap  of  canvas  is  designed  to 
go  over  the  right  shoulder  of  one  man  and 
the  left  shoulder  of  the  other. 

The  use  of  the  apparatus  for  carrying 
patients  up  and  down  stairs  is  advocated 
because  the  ordinary  stretcher  lacks  flexi- 
bility, particularly  in  descending  staircases 
where  sharp  corners  have  to  be  turned. 
Also,  in  using  an  ordinary  stretcher,  the 
hands  of  the  carriers  are  occupied,  instead 
of  being  free  for  the  purpose  of  steadying 
the  ascent  or  descent. 
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IMPROVED  AER- 
OPLANE  BOMB 

AS  A  scouting 
/\  machine  the 
2 V  aeroplane  has 
proved  its  great 
value  in  two  wars  - 
the  Balkan  trouble 
and  the  Italian  cam- 
paign in  Tripoli. 
But  as  an  offensive 
fighting  machine,  it 
has  not  yet  made 
itself  particularly 
felt.  Both  army  and 
naval  engineers, 
however,  are  work- 
ing to  develop  weap- 
ons that  will  make 
aerial  craft  danger- 
ous as  fighters. 

Among  the  latest 
projectiles  designed 
to  be  dropped  from 
aeroplanes  or  dirigi- 
ble balloons  is  a  bomb 
which,  dropped  at 
any  angleor  position, 
and  at  any  speed 
that  the  aeroplane 
may    be    traveling, 


THE  WORLD'S  WORK 


THE    LITTER    ROLLED   UP 


A    NEW    RESCUE    LITTER 

AS    IT    IS    USED    TO     ENABLE     FIREMEN    TO    CARRY 
DISABLED  PERSONS  FROM   BURNING   BUILDINGS 


will  almost  immed- 
iately regain  and 
maintain  its  vertical 
position  in  descent, 
so  that  it  hits  its  tar- 
get perfectly  plumb 
and  nose  downward. 
It  is  also  so  con- 
structed that  it  can- 
not explode  until  it 
has  made  a  descent 
of  at  least  300  feet 
after  being  dropped 
or  fired  from  the 
aeroplane.  The  rea- 
son for  this  is  that 
the  tail-piece  or 
vanes  must  rotate  a 
certain  length  of  time 
before  the  bomb  be- 
comes   "armed." 


Should  it  be  hit  by  a 
projectile  while  in 
the  magazine  of  the 
aeroplane,  or  should 
the  airman  descend 
violently  to  the 
ground,  no  explosion 
of  the  bomb  could 
occur. 

Previous  to  the 
dropping  or  firing  of 
the  bomb,  one  of 
which  may  be  carried 
in  the  position  shown 
in  one  of  the  illus- 
trations, a  safety  pin 
is  withdrawn.  This 
leaves  the  tail-piece 
free  to  rotate  under 
the  action  of  the  wind 
on  the  vanes.  To 
assure  safety  against 
premature  firing,  the 
detonator  holder  is 
held  away  from  the 
main  charge  by  steel 
balls.  After  the 
bomb  has  dropped 
some  distance  a  re- 
leasing spindle  con- 
trolled by  the  tail- 
piece   unscrews    suf- 


READY    FOR    USE 
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ficiently  to  allow  the  steel  balls  to 
drop  out  of  position,  and  this  action 
leaves  the  detonator  holder  free  to 
move  forward  on  impact  and  fire 
the  bomb.  The  releasing  spindle 
has  by  this  time  become  auto- 
matically locked  to  the  tail-piece, 
and  thus  the  bomb  comes  absolutely 
under  the  control  of  the  vanes  and 
perfect  steadiness  in  flight  is  ob- 
tained. On  impact,  the  detonator 
holder  moves  forward  and  is  pre- 
vented from  returning  by  rebound 
by  a  device  called  a  jack-in-the- 
box.  The  firing  mechanism  is  so 
sensitive  that  it  causes  an  explosion 
on  the  slightest  retardation  of  flight 
due  to  impact  even  on  water,  soft 
earth,  or  snow,  at  any  angle  of  in- 
cidence as  low  as  5  degrees. 

The  British  War  Office  and  several 
European  countries  have  tested  this 
bomb  with  surprising   results.     In 


AN    AERO- 
PLANE   BOMB 


the  experiments  made  by  the  Brit- 
ish War  Office,  at  Eastchurch,  the 
bombs  were  dropped  from  various 
altitudes,  and  the  results  were  pro- 
nounced satisfactory.  The  aero- 
plane used  for  the  tests  was  manned 
by  officers  of  the  Royal  Navy,  and 
was  flown  at  a  speed  of  50  miles  an 
hour.  The  bombs  came  into  action 
on  each  occasion  without  failure  of 
any  kind.  The  method  of  handling 
was  of  the  simplest  kind,  the  man- 
ipulator merely  lifting  them  into 
position  from  the  magazine  and 
dropping  them  over  the  side.  The 
bombs  that  were  tested  weighed  30 
pounds,  will  pierce  3  inches  of  armor 
plate,  and  are  as  effective  on  sloping 
sides  as  on  a  flat  surface. 

With  the  Wright  stabilizer  per- 
fected, and  with  such  ammunition 
as  this,  aeroplanes  may  become 
really  effective  weapons  of  war. 


ONE    OF   THE    NEW    BOMBS    IN    POSITION    ON    A    NAVAL   AEROPLANE 

THEY    ARE    SO    DESIGNED    THAT   WHEN   THEY    ARE    TOSSED    OVERBOARD   IN    ANY    POSITION    THEY     RESUME    THEIR 
VERTICAL  POSITION   IN  THE   FIRST  FEW  SECONDS  OF  THEIR  FALL 
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THE    GOVERNMENT'S    "DYNAMOMETER"    WAGON 

TESTING    THE    DRAFT    THAT    IS    NECESSARY    TO    DRAW    A    SPRINKLING    CART    OVER    A    COBBLED   STREET 


MEASURING  THE  "PULL"  ON 
VARYING   ROAD  SURFACES 


A 


MONG  the  interesting  machines 
that  are  operated  by  the  Office  of 
Public  Roads  of  the  United  States 


and  a  series  of  feed  rolls  carrying  a  supply 
of  metallic  surfaced  paper,  operated 
through  a  chain  gearing  from  the  hub  of  a 
rear  wheel.  The  entire  pull  applied  on 
the  tongue  of  the  wagon  is  transmitted 
through  the  coil  springs  and  is  measured 


Government  in  the  gathering  of  data  is  a  by  the  compression  of  these  springs.     The 

dynamometer  wagon.     This  ingenious  ma-  amount  of  compression  is  transmitted  by 

chine  was  designed  to  secure  an  accurate  the  shaft,  rack,  and   pinion  to  the  band 

record  of  the  pull  that  is  exerted  by  a  team  wheel,  and    the  ratio  of  motion  is  such 

of  horses,  or  other  form  of  hauling  power,  that  the  pencil  point   moves    i   inch  for 


in  drawing  loads 
over  the  different 
kinds  of  road  sur- 
faces, under  varying 
conditions  of  grade, 
width  of  tire,  etc. 

The  dynamometer 
proper  is  suspended 
from  the  bed  of  a 
standard  city  dray, 
which  is  provided 
with  eight  sets  of 
wheels,  with  tires 
ranging  from  if 
inches  to  6  inches  in 
width.  The  dyna- 
mometer consists  of 
two  coil  springs,  a 
shaft,  rack,  pinion, 
and  band  wheel 
carrying  a  pencil 
motion,  and  a  platen 


REGISTERING   A    WAGON  S       PULL 

DETAILS  OF  THE  MECHANISM  THAT  MEASURES  AND 
RECORDS  THE  DRAFT  THAT  IS  REQUIRED  TO  MOVE  A 
WAGON  OVER  ANY   KIND  OF  ROAD  SURFACES 


every  500  pounds  of 
draft  exerted.  The 
mechanism  from  the 
springs  to  the  pencil 
is  such  that  there  is 
no  vibration  due  to 
the  inertia  of  the 
moving  parts.  The 
metallic  surfaced 
paper  moves  over 
the  platen  under  the 
pencil  point  in  such 
ratio  that  a  record 
of  240  inches  of  paper 
represents  one  mile 
of  road  travel.  The 
dynamometer  may 
be  reversed  and  a 
record  taken  of  the 
draft  required  to 
haul  apparatus  be- 
hind the  wagon. 
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THE    GOVERNMENT  S  SCALE-TESTING   CAR 

IT  CARRIES  THE  TRUCK  AND  WEIGHTS  AND  IS  EQUIPPED  WITH  A  TRAVELING  CRANE   AND   A    GASOLENE    ENGINE 

SCALE-TESTING  CAR  weights.     The  total  error  of  the   10,000- 
pound   and   2,500-pound    weights    is   less 

TO  SECURE  reliable  data,  and  to  than  half  a  pound,  and  since  these  weights 

be  in  a  position  to  test  large  scales  are  bolted  down  to  the  floor  of  the  car 

upon    the    request    of     railroads,  during  transportation  from  place  to  place 

elevators,  shippers,  or  state  officials,  the  and  are  very  carefully  handled  when  used, 

United   States    Bureau  of   Standards   se-  there  is  no  reason  why  they  should  change 

cured  an  appropriation  of  $25,000  from  appreciably  in  a  year. 
Congress  to  purchase  the  necessary  equip-         The  truck,  which  weighs  5,059  pounds, 

ment  and  provide  for  the  expense  of  opera-  is  operated  by  an  electric  motor  supplied 

tion.     The  result  is  a  special  car  equipped  with  current  from  a  gasolene  engine  gen- 


with  apparatus  for 
scale-testing.  It  dif- 
fers radically  from 
those  that  are  used 
ordinarily  by  the 
railroads. 

This  apparatus  is 
a  short,  six-wheeled 
truck,  and  100,000 
pounds  of  standard 
weights  inside  a  box 
car  which  is  equipped 
with  the  necessary 
power  to  operate  a 
crane  that  is  capable 
of  handling  the  truck 
and  test-weights . 
The  test-weights  con- 
sist of  eight  10,000- 
pound,  four  2,500- 
pound,  and  two 
hundred      50-pound 


AN    ACCURATE   TEST    OF    BIG  SCALES 

THIS  CARLOAD  OF  WEIGHTS  IS  PREPARED  BY  THE 
NATIONAL  BUREAU  OF  STANDARDS  AND  VARIES  LESS 
THAN   FIVE   POUNDS  IN  A  YEAR'S  USE 


erator  in  the  box 
car.  In  testing  a 
scale  the  procedure 
is  as  follows:  First 
the  box  car,  which 
opens  at  one  end,  is 
placed  five  or  ten 
feet  from  one  end  of 
the  scale  to  be  tested. 
Then  the  weights 
are  unbolted,  the  gas 
engine  is  started,  and 
the  crane  is  run  out 
the  open  end  about 
seven  feet.  The 
truck  is  picked  up 
and  set  on  the  scale 
by  the  crane,  the 
necessary  number  of 
1  0,000-pound 
weights  are  placed 
upon  it  to  make  up 
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A    QUICK-LUNCH    COUNTER   ON    A   TRAIN 

THE   NEW  CAR  WHICH   THE    PENNSYLVANIA    RAILROAD   COMPANY    IS   TESTING   ON   THE    RUN    FROM   NEW    YORK   TO 

PHILADELPHIA 


the  desired  first  test  load,  the  truck  is 
moved  over  the  bearing  points  of  each  sec- 
tion of  the  scale,  and  the  reading  of  the 
scale  is  noted.  Then  the  truck  is  run  back 
to  its  original  position  and  additional 
weights  are  added  to  make  up  the  next  test 
load,  and  the  separate  sections  of  the  scale 
are  again  tested. 


LUNCH  COUNTER  CAR 

THE  "hurry-up"  lunch  has  invaded 
railroad  service  in  the  form  of  a 
lunch  counter  car  that  was  recently 
placed  in  service  on  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  between  New  York  and  Phila- 
delphia. It  is  a  novelty  which,  should 
it  prove  as  popular  as  its  designers  expect, 
will  become  a  permanent  addition  to  these 
trains.  The  object  of  the  experiment  is, 
of  course,  to  see  whether  the  counter  will 
provide  quicker  service  to  passengers  than 
is  possible  in  the  ordinary  dining  car. 


The  lunch  counter  car  is  80  feet  long. 
The  exterior  appearance  is  the  same  as 
that  of  an  ordinary  all-steel  dining  car,  but 
the  interior  is  radically  different.  In- 
stead of  tables  there  is  one  long  counter 
extending  over  half  the  length  of  the  car. 
Facing  this  counter  on  one  side  are  revolv- 
ing mahogany  chairs,  secured  to  the  floor. 
The  counter  is  long  enough  for  21  people 
to  be  seated  at  one  time.  Back  of  the 
counter  against  the  wall  are  cupboards 
for  supplies.  Shelves  for  linen  and  silver 
occupy  the  space  under  the  counter.  The 
kitchen  and  pantry  are  at  one  end  of  the 
counter.  The  food  is  pushed  into  the 
pantry  through  sliding  doors,  and  the 
waiters  do  not  have  to  enter  the  kitchen. 

The  lunch  counter  car  is  not  to  super- 
sede the  dining  car,  no  matter  how  popu- 
lar. It  is  simply  an  additional  facility 
for  trains  carrying  a  large  number  of 
passengers  at  meal  times,  and  is  attached 
at  the  rear  of  the  regular  diner. 
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THE  MARCH  OF  EVENTS 


THE  New  Year  barely  gets  to 
its  first  quarter  before  funda- 
mental changes  have  come 
that  seem  to  promise  better 
times.  To  begin  with,  money 
is  cheaper.  The  discount  rate  has  fallen 
in  every  great  financial  centre  of  the  world. 
This  means  capital  for  industry  every- 
where. Much  more  quickly  than  most 
wise  observers  dared  hope,  Europe  has 
come  up  from  the  Balkan  War,  which  was 
both  a  drain  and  a  menace,  and  struck 
a  truce  that  gives  fresh  courage  to  capital 
and  new  expansion  to  trade. 

And  this  truce  of  trade  abroad  is  an- 
swered by  the  "constitution  of  peace"  at 
home.  Seldom  has  the  President  put  so 
much  into  a  phrase.  He  speaks  as  a 
historian  with  insight  and  a  prophet  with 
vision,  getting  the  real  meaning  of  the 
twenty-year  struggle  of  the  people  to  con 
trol  great  corporations.  Of  course,  that 
struggle  had  to  end  in  a  democracy,  as  it 
is  ending,  with  the  supremacy  of  the  people 
established;  but  the  President  declares  that 
it  should  also  end  in  a  spirit  of  justice 
and  friendship. 

And  Big  Business  seems  to  be  answering 
in  like  manner.  There  is  little  of  recrim- 
ination and  much  of  give-and-take  —  and 


that  is  as  it  should  be.  In  many  ways  it 
is  the  apple  tree  at  Appomattox  with  Grant 
and  Lee  shaking  hands.  Or,  to  go  back 
to  that  symbol  of  Anglo-Saxon  justice 
and  wisdom,  it  is  King  John  meeting  the 
barons  at  Runnymede.  Then  Magna 
Charta  was  the  result;  now  the  country 
will  join  the  President  in  hoping  that  it 
may  be  a  "  new  constitution  of  peace." 

So  the  outlook  is  brightening.  There 
will  be  discussion  as  to  particular  laws, 
but  it  will  proceed  in  "an  atmosphere  of  ac- 
commodation and  mutual  understanding." 
In  such  an  atmosphere  it  will  be  possible 
to  frame  a  constitution  just  to  the  people 
and  just  to  business  —  and  it  must  be  both. 

This  is  a  picture  of  a  democracy  at  its 
best.  Such  a  tranquil  moment  in  the 
great  drama  of  our  national  life  reveals 
the  fundamental  soundness  of  its  struc- 
ture. Conflict  is  essential  to  its  action, 
but  it  is  an  ordered  conflict  that  moves  for- 
ward to  beneficent  effects.  And  so  all 
of  us  look  confidently  to  the  future.  On 
every  hand  are  evidences  of  a  new  resolu- 
tion in  the  American  people  The  frontiers 
of  trade  are  being  pushed  far  outward  and 
the  men  of  big  business  and  the  men  of 
little  business  are  about  their  tasks  with 
new  courage. 
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MEMBER  OF  CONGRESS  FROM  ALABAMA,  AND  CHAIRMAN  OF  THE  JUDICIARY  COMMITTEE 
OF  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES,  WHO  IS  THE  LEGISLATIVE  SPOKESMAN  OF  THE 
DEMOCRATIC   ADMINISTRATION    IN    THE    PASSAGE    OF     THE     NEW     ANTI-TRUST    LAWS 

[See  page  499] 


DR.    EDWIN    FRANCIS    GAY 

WHO,     AS    DEAN    OF    THE    HARVARD     GRADUATE     SCHOOL     OF     BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION, 

HAS     DEMONSTRATED    THAT     BUSINESS     MANAGEMENT     IS     A     SCIENCE     AND  THAT     MEN     CAN 

LEARN    IT    IN    COLLEGE  [See  page  582] 


MR.   JAMES    H.   WALLIS 

COMMISSIONER  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  FOOD,  DRUG,  AND  HOTEL  INSPECTION  OF  IDAHO, 
WHO  HAS  LARGELY  RID  THAT  STATE  OF  THE  MENACE  OF  INSANITARY  FOOD  PRODUCTS  AND 
WHO  WAS  RECENTLY  ELECTED  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  ASSOCIATION  OF  STATE  AND  NATIONAL 
PURE    FOOD    INSPECTORS  [See  page  587] 


DR.    HERMANN    M.    BIGGS 

HEALTH  COMMISSIONER  OF  THE  STATE  OF  NEW  YORK,  WHO  WILL  ADMINISTER  A  REVO- 
LUTIONARY NEW  LAW  THAT  TRANSFERS  THE  LEGISLATURE'S  POWERS  TO  ENACT  REGULATIONS 
TO   CONSERVE    THE    PUBLIC    HEALTH    TO   A    COUNCIL   OF    SIX   MEMBERS 

[See  "The  March  of  Events"] 


MR.  RALPH    LANE  {Norman  Angell) 

THE  DISTINGUISHED  ENGLISH  ADVOCATE  OF  PEACE  AND  AUTHOR  OF  "THE  GREAT 
ILLUSION"  WHO  IS  NOW  LECTURING  IN  THIS  COUNTRY  AT  THE  INVITATION  OF  THE  AMER- 
ICAN   ASSOCIATION    FOR    INTERNATIONAL    CONCILIATION 
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THE  NEW  TRUST  PROGRAMME  with  considerable  emphasis  the  same  ideas 

in  a  Presidential  platform  that  they  now 

PERHAPS  the  most  remarkable  aspect  approve  in  a  Presidential  message, 
of  President  Wilson's  trust  policy  Mr.  George  W.  Wickersham,  one  of  the 
is  that  it  has  made  new  friends  for  few  voices  that  are  raised  in  disapproval 
the  Administration  in  the  most  unexpected  of  the  new  policy,  has  an  interesting  ex- 
quarters.  Thus  a  governor  of  the  New  planation  of  this  transformation  of  senti- 
York  Stock  Exchange  describes  the  anti-  ment.  The  mystery,  he  believes,  is  merely 
trust  message  as  "sound  statesmanship  a  product  of  literary  style.  The  whole 
and  sound  morality/'  Even  the  most  con-  message  is  simply  a  form  of  artistic  sooth- 
spicuous  leaders  in  "Big  Business"  —  the  ing  syrup.  The  President's  meticulous 
very  men  against  whom  that  policy  is  use  of  words  and  phrases  acts  like  a  kind 
chiefly  directed  —  approve  the  new  pro-  of  "intellectual  chloroform." 
posals.  Mr.  Robert  J.  Dunham,  vice-  Ingenious  as  this  theory  is,  it  is  hardly 
president  of  Armour  &  Company,  says  that  satisfactory.  The  explanation  is  far  sim- 
he  is  reflecting  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Armour  pier.  Nearly  two  years  have  elapsed  be- 
himself  in  his  statement  that  the  Presi-  tween  the  writing  of  the  Democratic  plat- 
dent's  ideas  in  the  anti-trust  message  meet  form  and  the  writing  of  the  President's 
with  "his  hearty  approbation."  Even  message.  Those  two  years  have  revealed 
political  opponents  forego  the  usual  temp-  the  President's  personality.  This  per- 
tation  to  make  party  capital.  Senator  sonality  signifies  a  strong  sense  of  justice, 
Lodge  cheerfully  accepts  all  the  Presi-  an  absence  of  demagogism,  a  spirit  of 
dent's  ideas  on  the  new  legislation.  Rep-  fairness.  Businessmen  know  that  changes 
resentative  Mann,  the  Republican  leader  are  inevitably  to  be  made  in  the  way  busi- 
in  the  House,  clapped  his  hands  while  the  ness  is  now  carried  on.  There  is  no  one 
President  was  reading  the  message,  and,  they  can  more  safely  depend  upon  to  make 
when  it  was  finished,  promised  his  aid  in  these  changes  fairly  than  Mr.  Wilson, 
securing  the  passage  of  the  bills.  The  They  are  looking  for  the  same  thing  that 
opinions  of  many  bank  presidents,  rail-  the  "common  people"  were  looking  for  a 
road  heads,  and  big  manufacturers  could  few  years  ago —  a  "square  deal."  They 
be  quoted,  all  indicating  a  general  deter-  are  confident  that  they  are  going  to  get  it. 
mination  to  support  the  measures  the  chief  T , 
purpose  of  which  is  to  curb  certain  danger- 
ous practices  of  their  own.  Back  of  Mr.  Wickersham's  idea,  how- 
A  year  or  two  ago,  any  such  approval  ever,  is  at  least'  one  basic  truth.  The 
of  a  Presidential  programme  would  have  President's  proposals  are  more  drastic 
aroused  prejudice  against  it.  The  "pro-  than  most  people  realize.  Perhaps  his 
gressive"  magazines  and  newspapers  would,  most  important  ideas  are  the  least  spec- 
have  regarded  it  as  conclusive  evidence  tacular.  The  public  was  well  prepared  for 
that  the  proposals  favored  the  "special  the  prohibition  of  interlocking  directorates, 
interests."  But  these  magazines  and  news-  the  creation  of  a  trades  commission,  the 
papers  now  approve  the  bills.  In  the  definition  bill,  and  the  prohibition  of  hold- 
main,  these  bills  reflect  the  same  ideas  ing  companies.  Far-reaching  as  several 
which  Mr.  Louis  D.  Brandeis  —  who  can  of  these  proposals  are,  they  are  probably 
hardly  be  regarded  as  an  emissary  of  Wall  less  important  than  another  proposal  that 
Street  —  has  been  advocating  for  several  many  people  have  overlooked  and  that 
years.  More  important  still,  they  reflect  hits  the  trust  abuse  in  a  particularly  vul- 
the  principles  that  were  set  forth  in  the  nerable  point.  This  is  the  proposal  that  a 
Democratic  national  platform  nearly  two  private  litigant  shall  have  the  benefit  of  a 
years  ago.  "Big  Business"  at  that  time  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  which  is 
did  not  approve  these  proposals.  The  adverse  to  a  combination,  and  that  the 
banks,  the  railroads,  and  the  trusts  did  not  statute  of  limitations  shall  not  run  while 
align  themselves,  to  a  man,  in  support  of  such  a  case  is  pending  in  the  courts. 
Mr.    Wilson.     Indeed,    they    denounced  Consider,  for  a  moment,  precisely  what 
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this  means  in  a  concrete  case.  The 
American  Tobacco  Company  built  up  its 
business  by  methods  which  the  Supreme 
Court  has  declared  to  be  illegal.  These 
methods  involved  the  absorption  or  de- 
struction of  probably  thousands  of  small 
concerns.  According  to  the  Sherman  Act, 
every  one  of  these  concerns  has  a  cause 
of  action  against  the  Tobacco  Trust.  If 
it  can  prove  its  case,  it  can  collect  in  dam- 
ages three  times  the  amount  of  money  it 
has  lost  by  this  illegal  competition.  As 
the  law  has  been  hitherto,  every  litigant 
must  institute  his  own  case,  and  prove, 
all  by  his  own  efforts,  that  the  American 
Tobacco  Company  is  an  illegal  corpora- 
tion. That  the  Government  has  already 
proved  this  point  avails  him  nothing;  he 
must  go  over  the  same  ground  again  and 
prove  it  himself.  It  took  the  United 
States  Government,  with  all  its  financial 
resources,  four  tedious  years  to  establish 
this  proof.  It  spent  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  dollars  and  accumulated  a  dozen 
or  more  volumes  of  printed  evidence. 
How  can  the  man  who  keeps  a  little  corner 
cigar  store,  or  who  has  a  small  tobacco 
plant,  undertake  any  such  task  as  this? 
Consequently  this  section  of  the  law  has 
always  been  a  dead  letter. 

Under  the  proposed  law,  however,  all 
that  the  little  dealer  would  have  to  do  would 
be  to  wait  while  the  Government  was 
prosecuting  its  suit.  He  need  have  no 
fear  of  losing  time  by  the  statute  of  lim- 
itations; for  that  statute  would  not  begin  to 
operate  until  the  Government  had  ob- 
tained a  decision.  Once  a  decision  has 
been  obtained  that  the  combination  is 
illegal,  the  small  dealer  files  his  suit.  He 
does  not  have  to  prove  that  the  corpora- 
tion is  illegal;  the  Supreme  Court  has  al- 
ready decided  that  it  is.  All  he  has  to 
establish  is  that  he  has  been  damaged 
and  then  he  can  collect  three  times  the 
amount  of  his  injury.  Small  manufac- 
turers and  dealers  could  probably  have 
collected  millions  of  dollars  from  the  Amer- 
ican Tobacco  Company  had  they  had  the 
advantage  of  such  a  law.  Hardly  any  one 
measure  would  be  more  likely  to  discour- 
age illegal  practices  by  trusts. 

Mr.  Wilson's  proposal  that  guilt  shall 
be  personal  is  also  of  far-reaching  conse- 


quence. Such  a  law,  if  literally  enforced, 
means  little  less  than  a  revolution  in  busi- 
ness management.  Since  the  insurance 
scandals,  "dummy  directors"  have  been 
recognized  as  great  evils  of  modern  cor- 
porate organization.  There  is  a  certain 
pride  in  seeing  one's  name  as  a  director 
in  a  big  organization;  there  is  a  certain 
pleasure  in  arriving  at  meetings  in  time 
to  take  a  ten-  or  twenty-dollar  gold  piece 
out  of  the  plate.  The  insurance  investi- 
gation disclosed  one  thrifty  gentleman 
whose  fees  of  this  kind  amounted  to 
$8,000  a  year.  These  emotions  assume 
a  secondary  importance,  however,  when  a 
director's  ignorance  of  violations  of  the 
Sherman  Act  is  no  protection  against  pun- 
ishment. When  the  natural  consequence 
of  dummy  directorship  is  a  term  in  prison 
the  thing  loses  all  its  charm  and  the  abuse 
is  likely  to  end.  The  proposed  law  should, 
therefore,  give  us  a  new  type  of  director 
—  one  who  really  directs,  who  keeps  him- 
self informed  about  what  his  company  is 
doing,  who  is  an  effective  part  of  its  man- 
agement. Such  directors  will  be  of  vast 
benefit  to  the  business  of  the  country. 

Ill 

On  the  other  hand,  the  provision  that 
forbids  interlocking  directorates  is  not 
quite  so  sweeping  as  most  people  thought 
it  would  be.  It  prohibits  the  same  man 
from  being  a  director  in  more  than  one 
national  or  reserve  bank.  It  stipulates 
that  a  man  who  is  a  director  in  certain  cor- 
porations that  have  intimate  business  re- 
lationships with  railroads  —  such  as  man- 
ufacturers of  railroad  supplies,  banks,  and 
the  like  —  shall  not  also  serve  as  a  director 
of  railroads.  It  does  not,  however,  alto- 
gether forbid  common  directors  in  general 
industrial  organizations.  Business  men 
have  complained  that  thousands  of  inter- 
locking directorships  in  industry  are  en- 
tirely harmless  —  that  some  of  them  are 
even  helpful  to  the  public.  The  new 
anti-trust  proposals  do  not  interfere  with 
them.  A  man  who  transforms  himself 
into  an  interlocking  director  of  this  kind, 
however,  needs  to  keep  a  close  watch  upon 
his  activities.  For  if  two  such  corpora- 
tions are  prosecuted  for  restraining  trade  the 
fact  that  their  directorates  interlock  will  be 
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taken  as  presumptive  evidence  of  the  sup- 
pression of  competition.  According  to  the 
new  programme,  therefore,  so  long  as  those 
corporations  do  nothing  to  bring  the  Sher- 
man Act  upon  them,  the  mere  fact  of  an 
interlocking  directorship  will  not  be  held 
against  them.  This  scheme  rather  clearly 
tolerates  innocent  interlocking  directors, 
while  punishing  the  guilty. 


GETTING  READY  FOR  THE  NEW 
CURRENCY 


M 


R.  MORETON  FREWEN,  the 
English  economist,  gives  it  as  his 
judgment  that  the  recent  swift 
and  dramatic  fall  in  the  rate  for  money 
throughout  the  world  is  caused  by  the  great 
figure  of  the  United  States  looming  on  the 
financial  horizon  as  a  competitor  for  the 
world's  discount  business.  If  this  be  true, 
it  is  a  surprising  result  for  the  new  cur- 
rency law  to  accomplish  even  before  it 
becomes  operative.  And  it  is  a  result  that 
illustrates  the  probable  effect  of  the  law 
in  establishing  a  broader  and  more  elastic 
currency  for  commerce. 

In  the  meantime,  the  machinery  to  make 
the  new  law  effective  is  gradually  getting 
in  motion.  Mr.  John  Skelton  Williams 
has  been  made  comptroller  of  the  currency 
and  he  becomes,  therefore,  a  member  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board.  As  a  banker  and 
railroad  man  he  has  had  large  experience, 
and  he  has  the  reputation  of  being  a  man  of 
great  executive  ability,  a  quality  that  will 
stand  him  in  good  stead  in  the  big  task  he 
is  now  undertaking. 

The  national  banks  have  accepted  the 
new  law  with  a  unanimity  that  seems  to 
confound  the  report,  heard  in  some  quar- 
ters, that  they  were  acting  chiefly  through 
fear  of  losing  their  charters.  Probably 
there  was  never  any  real  ground  for  think- 
ing that  the  banks  as  a  whole  opposed  the 
law.  In  any  event,  they  are  now  accept- 
ing it  in  a  fine  spirit  and  they  can  be 
counted  on  to  work  in  loyal  cooperation  to 
make  the  law  effective. 

The  two  remaining  parts  of  this  new 
financial  machinery  —  the  selection  of  the 
cities  for  the  reserve  banks  and  the  selec- 
tion of  the  members  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  —  have  been  receiving  the 


most  thoroughgoing  attention.  Secretary 
McAdoo  and  Secretary  Houston  have  been 
going  over  the  country  having  hearings 
in  various  cities  in  order  to  determine  the 
ones  -that  can  best  serve  the  largest  com- 
mercial territories.  And  the  President 
clearly  sees  that  the  human  equation  is  the 
final  and  dominating  one  in  getting  the 
new  system  into  successful  operation;  so 
with  resolute  thoroughness  he  has  been 
going  into  the  matter  of  getting  the  best 
men  in  the  country  for  the  Federal  Board. 
It  is  all  most  reassuring,  and  both  the 
banks  and  the  Administration  seem  to  be 
determined  to  write  legibly  and  fairly 
one  of  the  most  fundamental  sections  in 
the  new  "constitution  of  peace. " 


A  SHORT  WAY  WITH  "RIDERS" 

ABOUT  ten  years  ago,  Mr.  George 
E.  Chamberlain,  at  present  United 
States  Senator  from  Oregon,  was 
made  governor  of  that  state.  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain entered  office  with  one  fixed  idea  — 
to  end  an  abuse  which  had  disgraced  Ore- 
gon for  a  generation,  and  which  still  dis- 
graces many  other  commonwealths.  Every 
year,  for  a  generation,  the  general  appro- 
priation bill  had  reached  the  governor 
overburdened  with  a  large  quantity  of 
extraneous  details.  Every  legislator  who 
had  an  ax  to  grind  usually  attached  it  to 
this  indispensable  measure.  The  bill  was 
then  passed  in  the  last  hours  of  the  session, 
and  the  governor  had  to  sign  it  or  allow 
the  state  to  go  without  appropriations  for 
two  years.  He  had  no  right  to  veto  par- 
ticular items;  he  must  approve  or  disap- 
prove as  a  whole. 

Mr.  Chamberlain  announced,  early  in 
his  term,  that  he  would  not  hesitate  to 
veto  any  appropriation  bill  that  came  to 
him  loaded  with  these  "riders." 

"Will  you  kill  the  appropriation  bill?" 
the  lawmakers  asked,  "and  deprive  all  the 
state  employees  of  their  salaries,  put  an 
end  to  the  work  of  all  the  state  depart- 
ments, stop  paying  interest  on  the  state 
bonds  —  make  the  state,  as  a  financial 
organization,  go  out  of  business?" 

"That's  exactly  what  I  will  do!"  re- 
torted the  governor.  "  If  you  people  in 
the  legislature  wish  to  take  the  responsi- 
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bility  of  closing  up  the  state  of  Oregon,  sas,  Tennessee,  and  New  York,  have 
you  can  do  so.  I  will  not  sign  that  bill."  written  to  Mr.  Alger  to  ask  for  further  in- 
The  warfare  lasted  almost  to  the  mid-  formation  and,  in  some  cases,  to  request 
night  of  the  day  the  legislature  was  sched-  his  assistance  in  outlining  a  new  judicial 
uled  to  adjourn;  at  the  last  moment  the  programme.  Judges  show  the  utmost 
frightened  lawmakers,  seeing  that  Gover-  eagerness  to  improve  conditions.  This  is 
nor  Chamberlain  was  in  earnest  and  that  a  particularly  hopeful  sign.  Many  people 
the  people  were  supporting  him,  changed  believe  that  judges  are  rather  indifferent 
their  tactics,  cut  out  all  the  objectionable  to  disturbing  change;  that  the  windings  in 
items,  and  sent  him  the  first  clean  appro-  and  out  of  legal  processes  give  them  a  keen 
priation  bill  that  Oregon  had  ever  passed,  intellectual  delight;  and  that  law,  not  jus- 
The  Governor's  act  had  two  interesting  tice,  is  the  thing  that  chiefly  arouses  their 
consequences.  It  made  Mr.  Chamberlain  interest.  But  the  judges  who  have  writ- 
so  popular  that  the  people  sent  him  to  the  ten  to  Mr.  Alger  seem  to  appreciate  the 
United  States  Senate.  It  resulted  in  an  need  of  change  even  more  than  the  law- 
amendment  to  the  state  constitution  yers  and  laymen.  They  have  responded 
giving  the  governor  power  to  veto  any  especially  to  his  plea  that  the  lower  courts 
item  in  an  appropriation  bill.  The  abuse  —  the  courts  of  the  poor  man  —  be  trans- 
of  "riders"  in  Oregon  is  at  an  end.  formed  into  real  agencies  of  justice. 

This  episode  has  a  national  significance.  "Our  justice  of  the  peace  courts," 
All  Congresses  have  sinned  this  way,  and  writes  a  Kansas  judge,  "are  mere  fee  mills, 
the  present  Democratic  majority  has  done  in  which  unscrupulous  collectors  or  med- 
so  on  several  occasions.  Several  months  iocre  attorneys,  with  more  or  less  conni- 
ago,  by  an  appropriation  rider,  they  vance  of  justice,  harass  poor  debtors  and 
virtually  sought  to  repeal  the  Sherman  others  in  a  variety  of  ways,  sometimes  se- 
Act  in  its  application  to  labor  unions.  In  curing  the  payment  of  honest  claims,  and 
order  that  the  Nation  might  continue  in  at  other  times  extorting  dishonest  ones,  but 
business,  Mr.  Wilson  signed  this  bill,  but  always  making  fees  to  run  the  mill." 
under  protest.  More  recently,  Congress  Mr.  Alger's  correspondence  shows,  how- 
has  attempted,  through  the  devious  pro-  ever,  that  several  large  cities  are  establish- 
cess  of  an  appropriation  bill,  to  exempt  ing  municipal  courts  that  really  dispense 
second-class  postmasters  from  the  oper-  justice.  Pittsburg  now  succeeds  in  trying 
ations  of  the  civil  service  law.  Mr.  Wilson  most  of  these  minor  cases  fifteen  days 
has  apparently  succeeded,  for  the  time  at  after  the  bringing  of  suit.  Its  courts  of 
least,  in  checking  this  particular  onslaught,  petty  jurisdiction  keep  fully  abreast  of 
But  the  rider  is  too  useful  a  legislative  their  business,  instead  of  falling  two  or 
device  to  rest  permanently  unused  upon  three  years  behind,  as  most  such  courts 
the  shelf.  Probably  we  shall  not  be  rid  do.  Philadelphia,  on  January  ist  of  this 
of  its  pernicious  influence  until  a  Presi-  year,  put  the  same  reform  into  effect, 
dent,  by  some  such  spectacular  device  as  Cleveland,  Atlanta,  and  Boston  are  work- 
Mr.  Chamberlain's,  shall  focus  the  atten-  ing  out  plans  to  achieve  like  results, 
tion  of  the  country  upon  its  evil  effects.  In  other  parts  of  the  country,  lawyers 

and  judges  are  getting  to  work  to  reform 

COURT  REFORM  MAKING  other  abuses.  The  committee  on  legis- 
lation of  the  Massachusetts  Bar  Associa- 
tion has  just  submitted  a  detailed  report 

R.  GEORGE  W.  ALGER'S  articles  that  demands  changes  in  judicial  proce- 

on  our  American  judicial  system,  dure  which,  for  the  most  part,  were  indi- 

published  in  recent  numbers  of  the  cated  in  Mr.  Alger's  articles.     Colorado 

World's  Work,  are  inspiring  people  in  all  has  passed  a  law  which  gives  the  Supreme 

parts  of  the  country  to  undertake  the  work  Court  the  right  to  present  rules  of  practice 

of  definite  reform.     Judges  and  lawyers,  and  procedure,  and  one  of  the  judges  of 

in  such  widely  separated  communities  as  that  court  writes  for  assistance  in  framing 

Pennsylvania,  Colorado,  Wisconsin,  Kan-  the  new  rules.     The  judges  of  the  Circuit 
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Court  of  Wisconsin,  under  a  new  law,  are 
attempting  to  perfect  a  business  organiza- 
tion, and  Mr.  Alger  has  been  invited  to 
help  in  this  work. 

These  are  hopeful  evidences  of  a  spirit 
of  reform  that  intends  to  remove  from  the 
courts  the  stigma  that  they  are  the  'Mast 
citadel  of  privilege/'  They  are  especially 
encouraging  because  the  recuperating  pro- 
cess is  taking  place  largely  from  within; 
the  judges  themselves  seem  most  solic- 
itous for  a  change. 


THE  NEW  MAP  OF  THE  BALKANS 

THE  Balkan  Allies  have  all  profited 
in  additional  territory  at  the  ex- 
pense of  Turkey  —  no  one  by  so 
much  as  it  had  hoped  —  as  the  accom- 
panying maps  show.  Even  Roumania, 
that  held  aloof  from  the  fighting,  got  a 
share  of  the  spoils. 


Probably  no  war  of  modern  times  was 
so  full  of  disappointments.  The  allies 
failed  in  their  principal  object  of  driving 
the  Turks  out  of  Europe.  Bulgaria's 
confident  dream  of  empire  was  shattered. 
Servia's  ambition  to  reach  the  sea  was  not 
attained.  France,  Russia,  Germany,  and 
Austria  each  had  hopes  of  a  shifting  of 
strength  that  would  give  it  a  radically 
stronger  position  in  its  aspirations  for 
territorial  expansion  or  in  the  "balance  of 
power."  None  of  these  hopes  was  ful- 
filled. Little  accretions  of  territory  and 
of  power  have  been  bought  with  prodigious 
sums  of  lives  and  of  money.  A  new  petty 
kingdom  (Albania)  has  been  added  to  the 
roll  of  jealous  principalities  and  a  new 
petty  king,  formerly  the  Prince  of  Wied, 
has  been  added  to  the  roll  of  obscure 
European  rulers. 

Perhaps  as  significant  a  result  of  the 
war  as  any  does  not  appear  on  the  maps. 


Longitude 


THE    BALKANS    BEFORE    AND    AFTER   THE    WAR   WITH    TURKEY 
BESIDES    THE     SHRINKING     OF     TURKEY    IN    EUROPE,    THE    MOST    CONSPICUOUS    CHANGE    IN    THE    MAP    IS    THE 

APPEARANCE    OF    THE    NEW    KINGDOM   OF    ALBANIA 
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While  Turkey  was  beset  in  Europe,  dance  floor,  and  movable  partitions. 
Italy  took  Tripolitania,  its  last  piece  of  The  executive  committee  asked  for  con- 
territory  in  Africa.  This  is  a  vast  area  tributions  of  discarded  furnishings.  Every- 
of  almost  unpeopled  desert,  but  much  of  it  thing  from  a  cuspidor  to  a  rebuilt  pool 
can  be  reclaimed  by  irrigation,  and  in  the  table  was  given.  The  donations  included 
hands  of  the  progressive  Italians  it  not  only  dozens  of  chairs,  games,  floor  coverings, 
may  become  an  outlet  for  Italy's  surplus  dishes,  tables,  etc.,  and  $137  in  cash,  to 
population  but  again,  as  Mr.  Charles  which  was  added  $42  from  the  athletic 
Wellington  Furlong  points  out  elsewhere  association's  treasury, 
in  this  magazine,  it  may  become  the  "  gran-  Every  two  weeks  the  new  association 
ary  of  Europe"  as  it  was  in  the  days  of  the  gives  an  entertainment.  Suppers,  dances, 
Roman  Empire.  athletic  meets,  euchres  —  the  attractions 
Meanwhile,  the  Turks  still  sit  in  Con-  are  so  diversified  that  every  taste  is  ap- 
stantinople,  and  German  officers,  heart-  pealed  to.  In  consequence  the  attendance 
ened  by  the  defense  of  Kirk  Kilisseh  and  is  large,  and  the  association  is  a  success, 
of  Adrianople,  continue  their  work  of  build-  The  young  men  in  the  association  have 
ing  the  Turkish  army  into  an  efficient  increased  from  15  to  148.  They  are  self- 
fighting  machine.  governing;  the  only  two  rules  that  have 

been  .formulated  by  the  house  committee 

NEIGHBOR  ALLEN'S  BARN  are:  "No drinking" and  "No gambling."  In 

consequence,  the  village  saloons  are  losing 

IN  LOCUST  VALLEY,  N.  Y.,  the  peo-  patronage;  one  saloonkeeper  has  complained 
pie  are  solving  the  problem  of  democ-  that  he  has  lost  50  per  cent,  of  his  business, 
racy  by  the  use  of  Neighbor  Allen's  The  yearly  dues  of  members  of  the  asso- 
barn.  The  community  is  now  building  a  ciation  are  only  one  dollar  apiece,  and  as 
neighborhood  house  that  will  cost  $20,000,  the  expenses  amount  to  $40  or  $50  a  month 
but  Neighbor  Allen's  barn  was  the  real  for  rent,  heat,  light,  and  janitor  service, 
cradle  of  Locust  Valley's  community  spirit,  the  association  has  sometimes  been  in  debt. 
When  the  Rev.  Fred  Eastman  came  to  At  one  time  it  owed  $150.  But  the  mem- 
Locust  Valley  about  two  years  ago,  he  bers  found  the  money  to  pay  these  current 
found  twenty-two  members  in  his  church,  debts.  More  than  $24,000  was  raised 
the  community  spirit  prostrate,  and  the  by  popular  subscription,  and  this  money  is 
five  village  saloons  the  sole  centres  of  being  expended  in  the  erection  of  a  beauti- 
assembly  and  recreation.  An  athletic  ful  neighborhood  house.  Much  of  the  labor 
association  with  fifteen  youthful  members  on  this  building  is  given  by  the  members, 
existed  and  Mr.  Eastman  saw  at  once  that  The  spirit  that  prompted  the  offer  of 
this  association  could  be  utilized  to  create  Neighbor  Allen's  barn  for  the  use  of  the 
a  community  spirit.  As  a  going  organiza-  community  and  the  spirit  that  prompted 
tion  it  could  be  made  the  nucleus  of  a  wider  the  acceptance  of  the  offer  have  together 
movement.  So  Mr.  Eastman  smoked  with  wrought  a  social  revolution  in  Locust 
the  boys,  played  euchre  with  them,  and  Valley  —  as  such  a  spirit  will  in  any  other 
gained  their  confidence.  Then  he  pro-  community  that  will  develop  aggressive 
posed  that  the  athletic  association  go  out  and  intelligent  leadership. 

of  existence  by  merging  itself  with   the  

neighborhood  association  that  even  then  ADVERTISING  AND  RELIGION 
existed,  but  was  little  more  than  a  name. 

An  association  cannot  prosper  without  an  /^N  JANUARY  4,   191 3,  a  half-page 

adequate  meeting  house.     Locust  Valley  ■       1   religious  advertisement  appeared  in 


O 


had    no    such    place    of    assembly.     But  \^^    the  Baltimore  News.  To-day,  simi- 

Neighbor  Allen  did  have  a  big  barn,  and  lar  display  advertising  of  the  Church  and 

this  barn  became  the  community  centre  of  religion  appears  periodically  in  newspapers 

Locust  Valley.  in     Philadelphia,     St.     Louis,     Washing- 

The  barn  was  fitted  out  by  the  mem-  ton,  Watertown,  N.  Y.,  and  Cleveland,  O. 

bers     themselves    with     a    vestibule,    a  These  advertisements  are  paid  for  by  busi- 
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ness  men  and  they  are  written  by  adver- 
tising men.  The  first  of  these  advertise- 
ments in  the  Baltimore  News  was  paid  for 
by  a  millionaire;  the  series  that  now  ap- 
pears in  three  papers  in  Baltimore  is  paid 
for  by  a  committee  of  twelve  business  men, 
of  as  diverse  creeds  as  the  Quakers,  the 
Methodists,  and  the  Episcopalians.  Mr. 
Winston  Churchill  has  written  some  of  the 
"copy,"  but  most  of  it  has  been  prepared 
by  experts  in  advertising.  It  is  worded, 
and  displayed  in  type,  with  every  art  that 
is  at  the  command  of  the  modern  specialists 
in  publicity.  Its  purpose  is  to  spread  an 
undenominational  gospel  of  social  service 
and  to  increase  interest  in  the  churches  as 
centres  of  moral  inspiration. 

This  activity  of  the  churches  is  not  only 
another  evidence  of  a  remarkable  change  in 
the  methods  of  religious  propaganda.  It 
is  a  tacit  compliment  to  the  modern  insti- 
tution of  advertising.  Ten  years  ago, 
such  an  advertisement  would  have  found 
itself  in  strange  companionship  upon  the 
printed  page.  To-day,  in  the  new  era  of 
advertising,  when  a  high  code  of  honor  and 
a  high  standard  of  quality  have  been  built 
up  in  that  business,  the  contrast  in  funda- 
mental dignity  between  an  advertisement 
of  sincere  religion  and  an  advertisement 
of  a  breakfast  food  is  less  noteworthy  than 
would  appear  at  a  casual  thought. 


GIVING  PRISONERS  A  CHANCE 
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R.  LOUIS  VICTOR  EYTINGE  is 
a  specialist  in  advertising  and 
in  business  correspondence.  His 
clients  have  been  "of  all  calibres,  ranging 
from  the  colonization  bureau  of  a  great 
railroad  system  down  to  obscure  retail 
stores,  from  advertising  service  bureaus 
down  to  mail-order  students."  Most  of 
his  work,  however,  is  done  for  advertising 
agencies  and  advertising  managers. 

Mr.  Eytinge  is  a  convict,  in  the  Arizona 
State  Prison,  serving  a  life  sentence  for 
forgery  and  murder.  His  profitable  busi- 
ness is  carried  on  wholly  by  correspon- 
dence. It  is  made  possible  by  the  rule  of 
the  prison  that  the  inmates  may  write 
and  receive  all  the  letters  they  wish  and 
have  free  access  to  newspapers  and  maga- 
zines.   This  full  privilege  of  the  mails  is 


enjoyed  by  inmates  of  only  five  other 
prisons  in  the  United  States  —  in  Alabama, 
Mississippi,  Florida,  Nevada,  and  Rhode 
Island.  In  the  other  states,  prisoners  may 
receive  all  letters  that  are  written  to  them, 
but  may  write  only  one,  or  at  most  five, 
letters  a  month.  Obviously,  the  develop- 
ment of  Mr.  Eytinge's  unusual  talents 
would  have  been  impossible  in  most  states. 

But  the  moral  effect  upon  prisoners  is  of 
far  greater  importance  than  the  freedom 
of  an  occasional  exceptional  capacity  to 
express  itself.  A  man  in  prison  has  more 
time  for  morbid  introspection  than  for 
anything  else,  and  the  effect  of  this  en- 
forced contemplation,  under  the  severe 
restrictions  of  most  prisons,  is  to  turn  the 
prisoner  out  at  the  end  of  his  term  a  hard 
and  bitter  enemy  of  Society.  This  period 
of  retirement  from  the  world  is  the  most 
favorable  period  in  the  lives  of  most  of 
these  men  to  touch  the  better  side  of  their 
natures.  Under  the  rule  of  limited  mail 
service,  perhaps  the  most  useful  oppor- 
tunity to  bring  regenerating  influences  into 
their  lives  is  lost. 

Mr.  Eytinge's  experience  began  with  a 
small  prison  industry  in  woven  hair  orna- 
ments that  was  already  under  way  when 
he  began  his  term.  He  organized  it, 
widened  its  market  by  making  it  a  mail- 
order business,  and  through  it  brought  into 
the  prison  not  only  money  for  his  fellow 
inmates  but  a  new  interest  in  life  and  a 
new  dignity  in  living. 

A  new  philosophy  of  penology  is  grad- 
ually finding  acceptance  among  the  special- 
ists who  deal  with  wayward  men  —  of 
penology  as  a  cure  as  well  as  a  punish- 
ment. Mr.  Eytinge's  experience  may 
point  the  way,  in  at  least  one  direction, 
toward  a  valuable  curative  method. 


COMMISSION  GOVERNMENT  FOR 
THE  PUBLIC  HEALTH 

THE  state  of  New  York  is  entering 
upon  one  of  the  most  striking  of 
all  the  experiments  in  the  use  of  the 
commission  form  of  government.  Under 
the  provisions  of  a  new  law  the  legislature 
practically  abdicates  its  sovereign  powers 
in  favor  of  a  compact  council  which  here- 
after will  have  supreme  power  to  declare 
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what  is  the  law  so  far  as  health  regulations  visit  to  the  United  States,  declared  that  no 
are  concerned.  city  in  the  world  had  such  effective  machin- 
This  Act  establishes  a  Public  Health  ery  as  New  York  has  for  fighting  tuber- 
Council  of  six  members —  three  physicians  culosis.  Mr.  Homer  Folks,  who  has  a 
and  three  laymen.  This  council,  in  reality,  national  reputation  as  an  expert  on  social 
is  a  kind  of  little  legislature  with  juris-  problems,  is  another  member  of  the  coun- 
diction  over  everything  that  pertains  to  cil.  Dr.  Biggs  is  its  head, 
the  safety  and  preservation  of  human  life.  This  new  state  law,  first  operated  by 
It  possesses  all  the  powers  which  the  leg-  men  of  this  eminence,  may  be  regarded 
islature  itself  has  in  such  matters.  Its  therefore  as  summing  up  the  most  ad- 
chief  duty  is  to  make  the  state  sanitary  vanced  ideas  in  the  public  control  of  dis- 
code.  In  this  its  decrees  supersede  those  ease.  It  is  probably  the  most  striking 
of  all  cities  and  towns,  except  those  of  the  recent  evidence  of  the  growing  faith  in  the 
City  of  New  York.  All  municipal  or-  peculiar  efficiency  of  specialists,  as  well  as 
dinances  that  conflict  with  its  regulations  an  unusually  far-reaching  experiment  in 
thereby  become  null  and  void.  After  the  concentration  of  governmental  powers, 
adopting  a  regulation,  the  council  simply                                 


sends  it  to  every  local  health  officer,  who  COLLEGE   COURSES    FOR   HEALTH 

is  required  to  enforce  it.     Although  local  OFFICFRS 
communities   have  the   right   to   appoint 

their  own  health  officers,  this  council  has  ^~         IE  new  courses  to  train  men  to  be 


T 


authority  to  prescribe  their  qualifications.  public    health    officers,    that    are 

In  addition,  the  new  Commissioner  of  Pub-  A       now  being  given  jointly  by  Har- 

lic  Health   (who  is  the  chairman   of  the  vard   University   and   the   Massachusetts 

council)  is  to  divide  the  state  into  twenty  Institute  of  Technology,   were  described 

or  more  sanitary  districts  and  to  appoint  in  the  World's  Work  last  December.     A 

a    sanitary   inspector   over   each.     These  correspondent  writes  to  add  that  "  in  Eng- 

sanitary  inspectors  are  really  the  repre-  land   such   courses   have   been   given   for 

sentatives,  in  their  districts,  of  the  state  several  years.     Similar  courses  are  given 

commissioner,  and  their  duties  comprise  at   the   University   of   Pennsylvania,    the 

practically  the  enforcement  of  the  new  san-  University  of  Michigan,  the  University  of 

itary  code.     That  their  salaries  are  to  be  Wisconsin,   and,    I   think,   at   some  other 

$4,000   a    year   shows   that   their   duties  places  —  though   the  course  as  given   at 

are  not  perfunctory.     The  commissioner  Harvard  and  the  Massachusetts  Institute 

likewise  can   employ   sanitary   nurses   to  offers  a  larger  field." 

work  in  these  districts  for  the  control  of  The  recent  appointment  of  Col.  William 

infectious  diseases  and  the  general  promo-  Crawford  Gorgas  to  be  surgeon-general  of 

tion  of  health.     Numerous   other  provi-  the  Army  is  a  reminder  of  the  importance  of 

sions  of  the  law  make  it  notable  among  these  extensions  of  medical  training  to  the 

similar  state  statutes.  specialized  uses  of  sanitation  and  of  control 

The  members  of  this  council  —  the  men  of  the  public  health.     Army  surgeons,  of 

who  will  first  wield  these  vast  and  delicate  necessity,  have  been  sanitarians  as  much 

powers  —  comprise  several  medical  scien-  as  physicians,  and  their  experiences  with 

tists  and  sanitarians  of  world-wide  fame:  typhoid   fever  and   with   yellow  fever  — 

such   men  as    Dr.  Simon   Flexner,  of  the  in  the  concentration  camps  in  the  United 

Rockefeller  Institute,  and    Dr.   Hermann  States  and  in  the  field  camps  in  the  tropics 

M.  Biggs,  who   has   been   General   Medi-  — have  been  the  basis  of  much  that  is 

cal  Officer  of  New  York  City  for  many  most  useful  in  the  regulation  of  sanitary 

years  and  whose  labors  have  been  largely  conditions  in  our  cities.     Colonel  Gorgas's 

instrumental    in   making   the  New  York  remarkable  achievement  at   Panama  has 

Health  Department  in  some  respects  the  probably  done  more  than  any  other  one 

most   efficient   municipal    health   depart-  thing   to   impress   upon   the   imagination 

ment  in  the  world.       No  less  an  author-  of  the  people  the  benefits  of  an  organized 

ity  than   Dr.    Robert    Koch,  on  his  last  and  scientific  control  of  the  problems  of  the 
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public  health.     As  we  are  doing  in  so  many  At  last  we  are  emerging  upon  a  common 

other  directions,  so  we  are  in  these  matters  ground  of  agreement  and  pressing  forward 

reaping  the  benefits  of  years  of  experiment,  along  a  practical  path  for  the  permanent 

doubt,  denial,  and  growing  clarity  of  ideas,  benefit  of  mankind. 

AN  AMATEUR  INVESTOR'S  WISE 

CHOICE 

SEVERAL    years    ago,     a    man  it,  which  he  could  not  account  for  wholly 

\vho  lives  in  one  of  the  large  by  general  market  conditions.     That  was 

and   prosperous    industrial   cit-  on  the  bond  of  the   Eastern   railroad,   a 

ies    of     the     Northwest,     and  comparatively  new  line  that  was  not  yet 

who  at   that   time  was   a  little  earning  its  interest  charges  and  that  was 

past  the  prime  of  life,  made    application  being  fostered  by  a  parent  system  which 

for  some  life  insurance.     He  found,  as  he  was   itself   temporarily   lacking   in   vigor, 

explained  in  writing  to  the  World's  Work  He  did  not,  however,  seem  to  be  seriously 

not  long  ago,  that  at  his  age  the  rate  for  disturbed   about   this   situation.     He   ap- 

the  kind  of  policy  he  desired  was  almost  peared  curious  to  know  just  how  badly  his 

prohibitive.     So,   in   lieu  of  that,   he   hit  judgment  had  been  at  fault  in  determining 

upon  the  plan  of  buying  high-grade  bonds,  the  quality  of  the  security  back  of  the 

starting  with  the  equivalent  of  the  amount  bond.     But  apparently  he  had  calmly  — 

of  insurance  he  had  intended  to  take  out,  and  wisely  —  made  up  his  mind  to  rely, 

and  purposing  to  add  to  it  every  year.  for    a    while    longer    at    least,    upon    the 

He  said  that,  from  his  point  of  view,  strength  of  the  guarantee  which  it  bore, 

it  had  seemed  necessary,  in  making  that  rather  than  to  convert  his  paper  loss  into 

kind  of  an  investment,  to  take  into  account  an  actual  loss  by  selling  at  the  prevailing 

these   points   in   the   order   named:  first,  market  price. 

security  of  principal;   second,  security  of  Moreover,  he  was  ready  to  invest  several 

interest    and    promptness    of    payment;  thousands  more  for  the  account  of  this 

third,   yield;  and  fourth,   ability  to  con-  same   fund,    and    intended    to    make    his 

vert  into  cash  quickly.  selections  from  the  following  assortment 

By  the  end  of  1913,  his  list  contained  of  standard  bonds:  Atchison,  Topeka  & 
the  following  securities:  three  railroad  Santa  Fe  general  4's,  Atlantic  Coast  Line 
bonds,  the  issues  of  companies  serving  first  4's,  Baltimore  &  Ohio  gold  4's, 
Eastern,  Southern,  and  Northwestern  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  convertible 
territory,  two  of  them  of  the  "legal"  4§'s,  Pennsylvania  consolidated  4's, 
class  in  the  state  of  New  York;  two  public  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  general  4^'s,  Chicago, 
service  corporation  bonds,  the  issues  of  Burlington  &  Quincy  joint  4's  and  general 
companies  operating  respectively  in  the  4's,  Great  Northern  first  and  refunding 
largest  cities  of  the  East  and  Middle  West;  4|'s,  and  Illinois  Central  first  and  re- 
one  municipal  bond,  the  issue  of  a  small  funding   4's. 

but  thriving  town  in  the  Northwest;  and  This  little  scheme  of  investment  is  thus 

five  industrial  bonds,   allof  them  issues  briefly  outlined  here  because  it  sets  forth 

of  local  companies,  with  which  the  investor  admirably  the  way  in  which  any  investor, 

happened   to   have   an   intimate   personal  desirous   of   conserving   his   principal   for 

acquaintance.     The    total    cost    of    this  the  use  of  his  family  in  future  years  or, 

investment  had  been  about  $10,840,  and  indeed,  for  his  own  use  in  case  of  emergency, 

the  net  yield  averaged  slightly  more  than  ought    to    approach   the    solution   of   his 

5  per  cent.  problem.     Here    is    an    investor    with    a 

At  the  time  this  list  was  submitted  to  clear-cut  purpose,  from  which  he  is  deter- 

the    World's    Work    for    criticism,  .the  mined  not   to  be   swerved.     One  of  the 

investor  had  only  one   "paper"   loss   in  striking  things  about   his  scheme  is  the 
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absence  of  any  indication  that  he  is 
possessed  —  as  so  many  investors  who 
start  out  resolutely  to  subordinate  every- 
thing to  "safety  first"  are  possessed  — 
of  any  lurking  desire  for  a  chance  to  make 
profits.  Under  the  peculiar  circumstances 
governing  the  investment  of  his  funds, 
he  quite  properly  regards  marketability 
as  a  virtue  that  ought  to  be  merely  in- 
cidental. And  he  has  set  for  himself  a 
standard  of  income-yield  that  is  quite 
within  the  limits  of  conservatism  under 
present  day  investment  conditions. 

Analysis  of  this  investor's  list  of  present 
holdings  reveals  a  due  regard  for  the 
importance  of  distributing  the  risks  which 
are  "inseparable  from  the  act  of  invest- 
ment." He  has  been  mindful  to  apply 
the  principles  of  diversification  both  in 
the  type  and  in  the  geographical  location 
of  his  securities.  In  this  respect  his  plan 
is  subject,  of  course,  to  considerable 
modification.  The  presence  of  the  local 
industrial  bonds  in  the  list,  for  example, 
might  have  been  open  to  more  or  less 
serious  criticism  under  circumstances  dif- 
ferent from  those  which  the  investor 
describes.  The  selection  of  such  securities 
requires,  more  than  any  other,  either  the 
services  of  a  banking  house  of  the  most 
conservative  kind  or  the  "intimate  per- 
sonal acquaintance"  of  the  investor  with 
the  enterprises  themselves,  which  this 
investor  had. 

One  may  wonder  a  little  bit  at  the 
absence  of  mortgages  from  the  list.  In- 
vestments of  that  type  might  well  have 
been  included,  substituted  perhaps  for 
the  industrial  bonds.  But  here,  again, 
proper  selection  would  have  required 
either  the  ability  of  the  investor  to  form 
an  intelligent  judgment  of  the  security 
himself,  thus  confining  his  loans  to  his 
own  community;  or  the  services  of  some 
dealer  or  broker  in  whom  he  could  place 
perfect    confidence. 

It  will  be  of  interest,  however,  to  give 
some  idea  of  the  part  which  mortgage 
investments  play  in  the  distribution  of 
the  funds  of  a  class  of  scientific  investors 
whose  facilities  for  the  investigation  of 
underlying  security  are  highly  organized, 
and  whose  requirements  furnish  a  fairly 
close  analogy  to  those  of  the  investor  of 


this  story.  This  may  be  done  by  sum- 
marizing from  a  recent  report  of  a  life  in- 
surance company  the  investments  that 
were   made  during    191 3,   as  follows: 


Domestic    and  Canadian 

AMOUNT 

YIELD 
PER  CENT. 

state     and     municipal 

bonds,  representing  34 

cities,  10  counties,  and 

5    school    districts,    lo- 

cated in  22  states  and  2 

provinces     .... 
Foreign  state  and  munic- 

$ 8,42 1, b95 

4.78 

ipal    bonds,    represent- 

ing 1 1  countries 
Railroad  bonds     . 
Loans  on  business  prop- 

7» 1 49.47 1 
9,856,651 

4.40 

5  .00 

erty  

Loans  on  farms     . 
Miscellaneous  bonds 

15,189,078 
920,885 
203,277 

5.58 
5.50 
4.88 

Total  invested  in  se- 

curities 

$41,740,457 

5.02 

The  proportion  of  mortgage  loans  in 
this  scheme  of  distribution  —  about  one 
third  —  exemplifies  an  old  rule  which 
many  individual  investors  of  experience 
like  to  follow  in  investing  funds  for  living 
income.  Few  such  cases  could  be  found, 
however,  that  would  show  a  like  pre- 
dominance of  loans  on  business  property 
over  loans  on  farms. 

Concerning  the  list  of  bonds  which  the 
Northwestern  man  has  under  consideration 
as  additional  investments  for  his  insurance 
fund,  he  may  rest  assured  that,  choose 
from  it  as  he  will,  he  cannot  fairly  be 
accused  of  inconsistency  of  purpose,  al- 
though he  must,  of  course,  judge  the 
convertible  bonds,  as  unsecured  deben- 
tures, by  entirely  different  standards. 

Such  bonds  as  these  may  well  be  studied 
closely  by  the  average  investor  who  is 
seeking  at  this  time  to  put  his  money  away 
in  safety.  For  they  are  representative 
of  a  class  of  solidly  established  securities 
which  form  the  very  heart  of  the  invest- 
ment market.  And  they  may  still  be  had 
on  unusually  favorable  terms,  notwith- 
standing that  they  have  upheld  the  tradi- 
tions of  the  market-place  by  assuming 
the  leadership  in  the  advance  of  prices 
which  has  marked  the  turn  of  the  tide  of 
investment  since  the  beginning  of  the  year. 


A  NEW  LEADER  AND  A  NEW 

TRUST  POLICY 

mr.  henry  d.  clayton,  of  alabama,  the  administration's  spokesman  in  the 

house  of  representatives  during  the  discussion  of  the  anti-trust 

bills — an  apostle  of  bryanism  and  a  devotee  of  the  old  south 

become  a  nominal  leader  in  the  passage  of  president 

Wilson's    programme   of  laws   to   end    monopoly 

BY 

BURTON  J.  HENDRICK 

A  FTER    the    satisfactory    disposi-  in  the  House  and  the  Interstate  Commerce 
f\        tion    of    the    tariff    and    the  committee    in    the    Senate.     By    general 
I   \       currency      bills,     Washington  consent,  the  legislative  leadership  in  trust 
J       %     enters  upon  a  new  phase  of  its  legislation,  as  in  the  tariff  and  the  currency 
^        *•    party  programme.     The  trust  bills,  has  been  awarded  to  the  House.     For 
question,    which    has    aroused    an    even  the  next  few  months,  therefore,  the  law- 
greater  conflict  of  opinion  than  the  other  maker  whose  activities  will  have  a  special 
issues,  will  again  test  the  efficiency  of  the  interest    is    Mr.    Henry    D.    Clayton,    of 
Wilson  Administration,  both  as  a  shaper  Eufaula,  Ala. 

of  public  policy  and  as  a  legislative  ma-  In  one  sense,   however,   the  leadership 

chine.     With  the  shifting  in  the  scene  of  has  not  changed.     The  South  still  retains 

operations,  there  is  likewise  a  shifting  in  the   guiding   hand   over   legislation.     Mr. 

leadership.     Mr.   Underwood,  even  if  he  Underwood,  Mr.  Glass,  and  Mr.  Clayton 

does  not  leave  the  House  for  the  Senate,  all    belong    to    the    section    which,    until 

will  remain  only  in  name  the  leader  of  the  recently,   has  exercised  little  influence  in 

majority.     Mr.  Glass,  having  disposed  of  Congress.    Mr.  McReynolds,  the  Attorney- 

the  currency  bill,  now  once  more  sinks  into  General,   whose   ideas    have   considerably 

the    background.     In    the    Senate,     Mr.  influenced    the    pending    bills,    is    also    a 

Simmons  and  Mr.  Owen,  the  captains  of  Southerner.     So  are  Mr.  Henry  and  Mr. 

tariff  and  money  legislation,  become  once  Pujo,  of  Louisiana  —  the  latter  no  longer 

more,   for  all   practical   purposes,   merely  a  Congressman — and  Mr.  Stanley,  whose 

private  members.  "trust  busting"  investigating   committees 

Under  the  American  system  of  legisla-  have  furnished  much  material  for  the  pres- 

tion,  the  all-powerful  forces  are  the  Con-  ent   bills.     Not  only  the  South,  however, 

gressional  committees.     Legislative  leader-  but  a  single  state,  Alabama,  still  retains  a 

ship   is   a   transitory   phenomenon;  every  legislative  ascendancy.      Mr.    Underwood 

chairman  leads  when  his  particular  com-  represents    the    Northern    section  of  this 

mittee       subject       cla'ms       predominant  thoroughly  Southern  commonwealth;  Mr. 

attention.     The  one  persistent   centre  of  Clayton,    who    now  takes  charge  of  the 

authority,   under   modern   conditions,    re-  trust  programme,  comes  from  the  Negro 

mains  the  President  himself.     And  so,  in  and  cotton  belt. 

trust  legislation  as  in  the  tariff  and  banking  The  influence  of  Alabama  is  easily  ex- 
laws,  the  conspicuous,  abiding,  driving  plained.  The  state  has  the  excellent 
force  is  Mr.  Wilson.  The  new  lieutenants  habit  of  keeping  its  legislators  at  Wash- 
are  the  men  who,  largely  through  the  ington  year  after  year.  Both  Mr.  Under- 
accidents  of  our  Congressional  system,  in  wood  and  Mr.  Clayton  entered  Congress 
which  promotion  is  not  obtained  neces-  about  twenty  years  ago,  as  comparatively 
sarily  by  merit  but  by  length  of  service,  young  men.  Both  have  remained  there 
happen  to  head  the  Judiciary  Committee  continuously    since.     Both    started    in   at 
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the  foot  of  important  committees  —  Mr. 
Underwood  on  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  and  Mr.  Clayton  on  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee.  Both  lived  in  legislative 
obscurity  during  the  long  period  of  Re- 
publican control,  and  both,  with  the 
Democratic  renaissance,  found  themselves 
chairmen  of  these  same  committees  and, 
by  virtue  of  that  fact,  legislative  leaders. 
As  I  have  already  said,  their  preeminence 
is  largely  accidental.  Mr.  Underwood, 
however,  by  his  skill  in  handling  men,  by 
his  knowledge  of  the  tariff,  and  by  his 
mastery  of  parliamentary  procedure,  soon 
acquired  a  personal  standing  which  was 
entirely  independent  of  this  fortuitous 
fame.  He  so  impressed  the  country  that 
he  became  a  Presidential  candidate  with  a 
respectable  following.  Will  Mr.  Clayton 
similarly  prove  equal  to  his.  great  oppor- 
tunity to  become  a  national  leader? 

In  some  details,  the  careers  of  the  two 
men  have  aspects  in  common.  Both 
represent,  in  the  South,  what  is  practically 
the  "ruling  class."  In  both  cases  the 
family  trees  include  Senators,  judges, 
governors,  and  other  men  of  light  and 
leading.  Oscar  Underwood's  grandfather 
was  a  Senator  from  Kentucky  and  an 
intimate  of  Henry  Clay;  his  father  was  a 
friend  and  adviser  of  Abraham  Lincoln. 
The  reader  of  American  history  constantly 
runs  against  the  name  of  Clayton  —  all 
of  them  Southerners  who  are  immediately 
or  remotely  related  to  the  present  Con- 
gressman. The  Clayton  who  was  Secre- 
tary of  State  under  Tyler  and  who  negoti- 
ated the  Clayton-Bulwer  Treaty  belonged 
to  this  family,  and  the  same  branch  in- 
cludes three  United  States  Senators.  Mr. 
Clayton's  father,  Judge  Henry  D.  Clayton, 
was  one  of  the  most  distinguished  citizens 
of  Alabama.  According  to  tradition,  he 
was  the  first  Alabamian  to  enlist  in  the 
Confederate  Army;  he  entered  the  service 
as  a  colonel  and  retired  as  a  major-general. 
Afterward  he  was  a  United  States  Circuit 
Judge  and  died  as  president  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Alabama.  Mr.  Clayton's 
mother,  Victoria  Hunter,  of  Georgia, 
represented  this  same  patrician  stock.  A 
book  which  she  wrote  in  her  last  years, 
"White  and  Black  Under  the  Old  Regime," 
naively  pictures  the  old-fashioned  South- 


ern atmosphere  in  which  the  present  chair- 
man spent  his  earliest  days.  The  book 
is  a  defense  of  the  old  South  —  its  Negroes, 
its  social  and  economic  systems,  its  political 
difficulties  with  the  North,  its  secession, 
its  war,  its  reconstruction.  The  little 
volume  —  written  in  1899  —  quaintly  re- 
peats all  the  old-fashioned  Southern  justi- 
fications of  slavery  —  the  familiar  quo- 
tations from  the  Old  Testament  and  St. 
Paul,  the  patriarchal  relations  that  existed 
between  the  Negroes  and  the  whites,  and 
so  on.  How  completely  Southern  Mr. 
Clayton's  family  was,  is  illustrated  by  the 
fact  that  his  father  and  mother,  in  the 
outbreak  of  the  trouble  in  Kansas,  took 
part  in  the  raid  intended  to  secure  that 
territory  for  the  Southern  cause.  A  camp 
of  the  United  Confederate  Veterans  in 
Alabama,  which  is  named  after  Congress- 
man Clayton's  father,  emphasizes  likewise 
the    family's    importance. 

MR.  CLAYTON  NOT  OF  THE   "NEW  SOUTH " 

All  this  shows  also  that,  despite  cer- 
tain resemblances,  Mr.  Clayton  is  a 
Southerner  of  a  very  different  type  from 
Mr.  Underwood.  Indeed,  he  is  the  favor- 
ite statesman  of  that  part  of  the  South 
which  does  not  look  upon  Mr.  Underwood 
as  "one  of  our  people."  Mr.  Underwood, 
from  this  point  of  view,  is  not  a  Southerner 
at  all.  The  two  men  are  different  in  the 
same  sense  that  Birmingham  and  Eufaula 
are  different.  Birmingham,  with  its  steel 
mills,  its  big  corporations,  and  its  large 
numbers  of  white  workmen,  is  really  a 
Northern  city  deposited  bodily  in  the 
South.  Mr.  Underwood,  in  his  smart, 
clean-cut  appearance,  his  quick,  business- 
like manners,  his  family  traditions  — 
his  father  liberated  all  his  slaves  before 
the  War,  and  joined  his  fortunes  with  the 
Union  cause  —  is  fairly  representative  of 
the  "new"  South."  The  town  of  Eufaula, 
however,  lying  in  southeastern  Alabama, 
in  the  "wire  grass"  region,  on  the  banks  of 
the  Chattahoochie,  is  still  a  primitive 
Southern  community.  In  its  population, 
there  are  four  or  five  black  men  to  one 
white.  Its  predominant  interests  are 
agricultural,  not  commercial.  Cotton  is 
still  the  staple  of  its  industrial  life.  All 
these  things  influence  its  outlook. 
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And    Mr.  Clayton,  in   appearance   and  men  like  Charles  E.  Littlefield  have  retired 

manner,  truly  represents  this  constituency,  considerably  ruffled  from  these  encounters. 

He  is  large,  portly,  florid,  with  a  somewhat  Mr.  Clayton  has  now  been  talking  on  a 

shambling  gait  and  easy,  informal  manners,  variety  of  subjects  for  twenty  years;   he 

His  clothes  hang  upon  him  rather  loosely;  has  accumulated  considerable  information 

his  cavernous  face,  his  lined  features  and  and  a  fair  amount  of  parliamentary  skill, 
deep-set   eyes,   his    large,   loosely   jointed 

jaw  -  swinging  swiftly  from  right  to  left  A  DEVOTEE  °F  mr.  bryan 
as  he  chews  his  tobacco  —  all  bring  to  In  another  respect  he  finds  himself  far 
mind  the  traditional  ante-bellum  Southern  removed  from  his  fellow  Alabamian.  He 
statesman.  At  first  sight  the  new  leader  represents  an  opposite  wing  in  the  Demo- 
does  not  make  a  particularly  favorable  cratic  Party.  Mr.  Underwood  is  so  far 
impression.  It  is  hard  to  find  definite  conservative  that  he  is  —  or  was  —  acu- 
points of  contact.  His  attitude  is  rather  ally  anti-Bryan.  Two  years  ago  the 
distant  and  suspicious;  he  says  little  Underwood- Bryan  feud  was  one  of  the 
himself  and  does  not  rise  readily  to  con-  sensational  aspects  of  a  reunited  Democ- 
versational  baits.  However  one  may  wish  racy.  Mr.  Bryan  assailed  Mr.  Under- 
it  otherwise,  a  stranger's  talk  with  Mr.  wood  as  a  legislative  emissary  of  the  Steel 
Clayton  is  usually  a  monologue  on  the  Trust;  Mr.  Underwood  retorted  by  accus- 
stranger's  part.  If  Mr.  Clayton  has  ideas  ing  Mr.  Bjyan  of  falsehood.  Up  to  date, 
on  the  great  drama  that  is  taking  place  in  therefore,  the  leadership  in  Congress  has 
American  public  life,  he  successfully  con-  rested  in  the  hands  of  men  who  are  not 
ceals  them.  Compared  with  the  geniality  sympathetic  with  Mr.  Bryan;  for  Mr. 
of  an  Oscar  Underwood,  the  proceeding  Carter  Glass,  though  he  is  not  openly 
is  decidedly  frigid.  Clearly  this  unap-  antagonistic  to  the  Nebraskan,  hardly 
proachableness,  however,  is  not  hostility  regards  him  as  the  one  indispensable  Demo- 
or  indifference;  more  likely  it  is  diffidence,  cratic  Moses.  With  Mr.  Clayton's  ascen- 
a  lack  of  social  adaptability  and  of  small  dancy,  however,  the  Bryan  influence  gains 
talk.  After  spending  half  an  hour  with  the  upper  hand.  In  his  eyes,  the  Demo- 
Mr.  Clayton,  one  hears  with  considerable  cratic  Party  begins  and  ends  with  Mr. 
surprise  that  his  real  hold  upon  the  people  Bryan.  In  Congress  he  has  eulogized  Mr. 
of  Alabama  is  a  personal  one.  All  the  Bryan  as  "the  most  popular  private 
people  in  his  district  call  him  Henry;  his  citizen  in  the  world/'  Nor  is  this  a  cheap 
political  capital  is  his  ability  in  a  house-to-  and  sudden  enthusiasm;  Bryanism,  even 
house  hand-shaking  contest.  However  before  Mr.  Bryan,  has  bee  1  Mr.  Clayton's 
lumbering  he  may  be  in  a  personal  talk,  everlasting  creed. 

he  appears  to  real  advantage  when  he  From  his  earliest  entrance  into  politics 
gets  up  on  a  cotton  bale  and  discusses  the  he  has  sounded  the  Bryan  note.  As  a 
state  of  the  Union  with  his  native  Alabam-  young  man  he  served  a  term  in  the  legis- 
ians.  On  such  occasions,  and  at  political  lature  of  Alabama;  there  he  was  chair- 
conventions,  he  is  a  real  battleship  in  man  of  the  Judiciary  Committee  as  he  is 
action.  His  booming  voice  penetrates  now  in  Congress.  He  early  picked  up  the 
everywhere;  his  head  has  an  effective  habit  of  attending  national  conventions  and, 
slashing  sideways  action;  and  an  original  in  1888,  at  the  age  of  thirty-one,  he  became 
overhead  arm-stroke  emphasizes  his  strong  national  committeeman  from  Alabama  — 
points.  In  Congress,  too,  when  he  is  once  a  post  which  he  held  for  twenty  years, 
fairly  launched  upon  his  subject,  there  is  When  Cleveland  came  in,  Mr.  Clayton 
usually  something  of  a  disturbance.  As  a  became  United  States  district  attorney 
legislative  vocalist,  Senator  Ollie  James  is  in  his  section.  The  free-silver  agitation 
Mr.  Clayton's  only  rival.  Ponderous  as  found  in  him  a  ready  convert,  and  he  even 
are  his  general  effects,  however,  Mr.  Clay-  went  so  far  as  to  resign  his  Federal  job  — 
ton  has  a  certain  agility.  Members  who  a  real  proof  of  devotion  to  a  cause  —  in 
interrupt  with  heckling  questions  usually  order  that  he  might  protest  against  Cleve- 
"get  their  money's  worth".     Even  strong  land's   attitude  on   the   money   question. 
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At  the  Democratic  Convention  in  1896  twenty  years  have  covered  almost  all 
he  was  one  of  the  most  rampant,  fire-eating  questions,  from  the  boll  weevil  to  the 
free-silver  delegates.  The  National  Com-  Supreme  Court;  with  the  exception  of 
mittee  on  that  occasion  brought  in  a  report  one  trust  speech  —  which,  however,  inas- 
that  made  David  B.  Hill,  of  New  York,  much  as  it  was  in  advocacy  of  a  Constitu- 
temporary  chairman.  This,  of  course,  tional  amendment  to  give  Congress  juris- 
signalized  a  victory  for  the  gold-standard  diction  over  combinations  and  monopolies, 
element.  Mr.  Clayton  wrote  a  minority  has  no  importance  now  —  this  subject 
report,  naming  John  W.  Daniel,  and  has  not  particularly  engaged  his  attention, 
carried  his  fight  to  the  floor  of  the  con-  From  the  beginning  Mr.  Clayton  has  been 
vention.  In  the  political  tornado  that  interested  most  in  judicial  questions.  He 
was  started  by  this  act,  the  thunderous  has  seen  more  service  as  an  impeacher 
voice  of  the  Alabamian,  his  waving  arms  than  any  other  man  in  Congress.  He 
and  rolling  head,  were  the  most  con-  drew  up  the  articles  against  Judge  Swayne; 
spicuous  elements.  And  Mr.  Clayton  he  acted  as  one  of  the  managers  —  and, 
won  his  fight;  Daniel  was  seated.  He  according  to  lawyers,  his  services  were 
then  took  a  foremost  part  in  urging  the  valuable  —  in  the  recent  impeachment  of 
nomination  of  William  J.  Bryan.  In  the  Judge  Archbald.  He  had  got  fairly  started 
campaign  that  followed  the  two  men  struck  in  similar  proceedings  against  Judge  Han- 
up  a  personal  friendship  that  has  lasted  ford,  of  Seattle,  when  that  unhappy  official 
to  this  day.  In  the  succeeding  years  Mr.  resigned.  In  nearly  all  his  other  legisla- 
Clayton  has  made  all  the  Bryan  policies  tive  labors,  Mr.  Clayton  has  been  chiefly 
his  own.  On  the  floor  of  Congress  he  has  the  lawyer  rather  than  the  "construc- 
described  the  Standard  Oil  Company  as  tive"  statesman, 
"an  organized  parasite."  He  was  preach-  , 
ing  the  popular  election  of  United  States  THE  TRUST  POL,CY  MR"  W,LS0N  s 
Senators  when  most  people  regarded  the  The  new  leader,  however,  will  hardly 
issue  as  only  appropriate  to  the  stump  in  be  called  upon  to  make  many  original 
Kansas.  Like  Mr.  Bryan,  he  opposed  the  contributions  to  the  Democratic  trust 
taking  of  the  Philippines.  He  stood  for  programme.  Public  opinion  has  already 
the  national  guarantee  of  bank  deposits,  fairly  well  settled  the  main  points.  Con- 
He  clung  to  the  silver  issue  as  long  as  did  gressional  literature  upon  the  control 
his  Nebraskan  political  godfather.  He  of  combinations  in  restraint  of  trade 
has  worked  for  a  Constitutional  amend-  is  fairly  staggering  in  its  proportions, 
ment  to  limit  the  presidential  term  to  six  Hardly  any  topic  in  recent  years  has 
years.  It  was  Mr.  Clayton  who,  in  the  figured  more  extensively  in  Congressional 
busy  political  season  of  1908,  introduced  debate  and  on  the  political  stump, 
the  resolution  against  a  third  term  for  This  oratorical  and  legal  activity  has 
President  —  a  resolution  that  was  pres-  developed  two  well-defined  schools  of 
ently  followed  by  Mr.  Roosevelt's  famous  thought  on  trust  regulation.  One  school 
statement  against  the  same  idea.  This  regards  the  so-called  Sherman  Anti-trust 
Bryan  enthusiasm  received  an  appropriate  Act  as  absurd  and  outgrown.  In  this 
reward  in  1908,  when  he  presided  over  the  view,  its  mistake  is  fundamental  in  that  it 
Democratic  Convention  at  Denver  that  sets  its  face  against  the  sun  —  against  the 
made  Mr.  Bryan  its  nominee.  In  the  inevitable  sweep  of  modern  economic 
coming  legislation,  therefore,  one  may  progress.  According  to  this  viewpoint, 
safely  assume  that  Mr.  Bryan's  ideas  on  large  monopolistic  corporations  are  simply 
the  subject  of  trust  regulation  will  not  be  natural  growths;  far  from  being  an  evil, 
altogether  ignored.  they  can  be  made  to  serve  real  economic 
Strange  to  say,  the  one  important  and  beneficent  ends.  Mr.  Roosevelt 
question  upon  which  Mr.  Clayton  has  not  made  his  latest  Presidential  campaign 
gone  conspicuously  on  record  is  the  par-  largely  upon  this  issue.  But  the  other 
ticular  one  with  which  he  is  now  called  school  regards  monopoly  in  any  form  as 
upon  to  deal.     His  utterances  in  the  last  something  that  should  be  tolerated  by  no 
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free-governing  commonwealth.     Its   basic  have  appeared  which  have  no  economic 

assumption  is  that  competition  is  the  one  justification,  and  which  must  be  exorcised; 

industrial    ideal   and    it    seeks    to    restore  as  a  result  of  pending  legislation,  we  are  to 

competitive  conditions  wherever  grasping  go    back    and    reconstitute   the  shattered 

industrialism    has    interfered    with    them,  fragments  into  a  decently  living,  honest, 

The  anti-trust  law,  in  its  eyes,  is  a  kind  of  and   rational   system. 
second   Declaration    of  Independence;   its 

preservation  and  its  enforcement  are  essen-  THE  MEN  WHO  MADE  THE  sherman  act 

tial  to  the  prosperity  of  the  average  man.  All  this  is  a  remarkable  justification  of 

President  Wilson  represents  this  conception,  the    men    who,    twenty-three    years    ago, 

framed  the  so-called  Sherman  Act.     Prob- 

AN    ATTEMPT   TO    END    ALL    MONOPOLY  ul                •       i         •             r  i       •   i    .•         i            • 

ably  no  single  piece  of  legislation  has  given 

Rightly  or  wrongly,  governmental  agen-  ,  rise  to  more  misapprehension.     Although 

cies    of   all    kinds    will    now   focus   upon  it  is  only  twenty-three  years  old,  a  kind  of 

the  suppression  of  monopoly.     The  great  legendary  history  has  grown  up  about  it. 

corporations  which  have  grown  up  in  the  One  of  the  strangest  superstitions  is  that 

last  thirty  years,  in  so  far  as  they  restrain  this  law  was  a  hastily  considered  measure; 

trade  and  suppress  competition,  are  to  be  that  it  was  the  work  of  legislative  ama- 

destroyed.     The    industrial     organization  teurs;  that  it  was  not  intended  to  cure 

is  to  undergo  a  process  of  disintegration,  conditions  as  they  exist  to-day.     The  fact, 

All   those   canny  inventions   of  the   legal  however,  is  that  few  pieces  of  legislation 

mind  that  make  monopoly  easy,  such  as  have  been  the  work  of  such  careful  study 

holding  companies  and  interlocking  direc-  and    deliberation.     The   men    responsible 

torates,     will     be     outlawed.     All     those  for  the  Act  were  some  of  the  greatest  men 

practices  by  which  monopolies  have  been  who   have  ever  sat  in  Congress.     George 

built  up,  such  as  price-cutting  for  the  pur-  F.  Edmunds,  George  F.  Hoar,  John  Sher- 

pose  of  wantonly  destroying  a  competitor,  man,    George  Gray,    James  L.  George  — 

are  specifically  to  be  made  criminal  offenses,  these  were  the  Senators  who  framed  the 

The    machinery    for    apprehending    and  statute.      It  is  doubtful  if,  at  any  time, 

punishing  violators  of  the   law   is   to   be  Congress    ever    contained    such    a    group 

simplified.     Whenever  an   aggregation   of  of  great  lawyers.     Certainly  no  one  would 

capital  is  proved  to  be  an  illegal  trust,  in-  maintain  that  such  a  group  can  be  found 

jured  private  persons  are  to  have  the  means  in  the  present  Congress.     These  men  and 

of  readily  collecting  threefold  damages.     In-  their  colleagues  debated  the  anti-trust  bill 

dustry    is    to    be   democratized.  for  more  than  two  years.     John  Sherman 

In  this,  as  in  its  earlier  measures,  the  introduced  his  first    measure   in    1888;  it 

Administration   is   consistent.     The   trust  was  not  until  1890  that  the  Act,  in  its  final 

programme  reflects  the  Democratic  ideal  form,  became  a  law.     In  those  two  years 

that  informs  all  its  activities.     We  have  the   Judiciary   Committee   of   the   Senate 

a  people's  tariff  policy,  a  people's  currency  had    under    consideration    five    separate 

system;  and  now  we  are  to  have  a  popular  bills,  the  debates  upon  this  subject  filling 

organization  of  business.     Such   corpora-  nearly   two   hundred   pages   of   the   Con- 

tions  as  already  exist  in  restraint  of  trade  gressional  Record.     The  reading  of  them  is 

are  to  be  suppressed.     In  a  few  years,  if  really  an  education  in  the  whole  question 

the    present    programme    succeeds,    there  of  monopolies  and  illegal  restraints.     As  a 

will  be  no  Steel  Trust,  no  Beef  Trust,  no  preparation  for  his  work  upon  this  bill, 

Sugar  Trust,  and  no  Harvester  Trust;  if  Senator  Hoar  studied  the  history  of  monop- 

the  Oil  and  the  Tobacco  trusts  have  not  olies     from     the     time     of     Zeno.     The 

been  actually  dissolved  by  recent  decisions,  phrase  in  the  Act  which  declares  that  all 

means   will    be   found    to   dissolve   them,  agreements    "in   restraint   of    trade"    are 

According  to  the  supporters  of  Mr.  Wil-  illegal  and  void  was  taken  from  an  act  of 

son's    programme,    the    American    people  Parliament  that  was  passed  in  the  reign  of 

have  been  living  for  a  generation  in  a  kind  Henry  VI.     In  the  last  few  months  we  have 

of    industrial    nightmare;  huge    monsters  heard  much  of  the  right  of  an  aggrieved 
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party  under  the  Sherman  Act  to  recover 
"threefold  damages"  from  an  illegal 
corporation:  the  new  laws  will  make 
this  theoretical  right  a  reality.  Senator 
Hoar  took  this  idea  from  a  statute  that 
was  passed  in  the  time  of  James  I. 

A    PROBLEM    IN    DEFINITIONS 

Many  legislators  have  since  attempted 
to  improve  upon  this  work,  but  few  of 
them  have  made  any  valuable  suggestions. 
From  time  to  time  certain  reformers  have 
demanded  that  the  law  be  made  more 
"definite  and  specific;"  that  it  stipulate 
exactly  what  practices  and  agreements  are 
illegal.  The  objection  has  always  •  been 
raised  that  any  attempt  to  become  specific 
really  weakens  the  Act  because  it  limits  its 
scope  of  action — that  if  the  Sherman  Act 
definitely  says  what  a  corporation  cannot 
do,  then  the  corporation  will  be  permitted 
to  do  anything  that  is  not  specifically 
prohibited. 

One  of  the  bills  which  forms  part  of  the 
Administration's  programme,  however, 
does  seek  to  define  illegal  acts  more 
specifically.  These  prohibitions  are  based 
largely  upon  the  revelation  of  corporate 
practices  in  trust  suits  in  recent  years. 
Mr.  Wilson's  last  act  as  governor  of  New 
Jersey  was  to  secure  the  passage  of  seven 
anti-trust  bills,  popularly  known  as  the 
"Seven  Sisters."  One  of  these  defined  in 
detail  an  illegal  combination.  Such  an 
illegal  combination  is  one  that  does  cer- 
tain things  —  attempts  to  limit  produc- 
tion, to  control  prices,  "to  make  any 
agreement  by  which  they  directly  and 
indirectly  preclude  a  free  or  unrestricted 
competition  among  themselves."  Prac- 
tically all  these  phrases  cover  practices 
which  the  Supreme  Court  has  branded  as 
illegal.  The  Administration's  programme 
proposes  virtually  to  reenact  these  prohi- 
bitions as  addenda  to  the  Sherman  Act. 
In  all  probability,  discussion  of  the  new 
measures  will  largely  hinge  upon  the 
advisability    of    such    amendments. 

THE   TRADES    COMMISSION 

On  the  reforms  that  the  Administra- 
tion is  trying  to  bring  about,  however, 
public  opinion  seems  to  be  fairly  well 
agreed.     Probably    the    most     important 


of  these  is  the  reform  that  is  advocated 
especially  by  Senator  Francis  G.  Newlands, 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Interstate  Commerce.  This  is  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  trades  commission  for  a 
certain  limited  control  of  combinations. 
Most  publicists  agree  that  the  greatest 
single  contribution  to  administrative  in- 
stitutions that  we  have  made  since  the 
Federal  Constitution  was  written  is  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  Prac- 
tically everybody  —  the  people,  the  courts, 
even  the  railroads  themselves  —  now  ac- 
cept this  tribunal  as  the  ultimate  solution 
of  the  railroad  question.  The  Supreme 
Court  itself  hardly  commands  a  greater 
degree  of  respect  and  confidence.  It  is 
Senator  Newlands's  idea  that  another 
Federal  commission  might  do  for  ordinary 
trading  corporations  what  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  has  done  for  the 
railroads.  Such  a  commission  would  serve 
at  first  as  a  general  headquarters  of  intelli- 
gence and  publicity.  It  would  absorb  the 
work  of  the  Bureau  of  Corporations,  whose 
duties  are  limited  to  investigation.  Its  most 
important  duty  would  be  to  supervise  the 
dissolution  of  a  corporation  after  the  Su- 
preme Court  had  declared  it  to  be  illegal. 
Two  years  ago,  for  example,  after  several 
years  of  patient  work  by  the  Attorney- 
General's  office,  the  Supreme  Court 
ordered  the  dissolution  of  the  Standard 
Oil  and  the  American  Tobacco  companies. 
It  was  a  great  legal  triumph.  Inasmuch, 
however,  as  the  ownership  of  the  dis- 
membered property  remained  precisely 
the  same  as  before,  most  people  believe 
that  this  decree  failed  in  accomplishing  a 
real  disintegration.  Had  there  been  a 
trades  commission  to  supervise  these  dis- 
solutions, the  judgment  of  the  Court 
would  have  really  been  carried  out.  Such 
a  commission  would  not  have  the  power 
to  fix  prices,  as  advocated  by  Mr.  Roosevelt 
and  Mr.  E.  H.  Gary.  According  to 
Senator  Newlands's  idea  there  is  no 
necessity  for  such  extreme  measures.  In  a 
few  years  such  a  commission,  officered  by 
experts,  would  gain  such  a  thorough  knowl- 
edge of  trade  conditions  and  accumulate 
so  complete  a  body  of  precedents  and  law 
that  the  Government  would  be  able  to 
meet  almost  any  crisis. 


3,500  COLLEGE  STUDENTS  HUMAN- 
IZING INDUSTRY 

HOW  UNDERGRADUATE  VOLUNTEERS  TEACH  ENGLISH  IN  THIRTY  LESSONS  TO  FOR- 
EIGNERS    WHOSE     LANGUAGE     THEY    CANNOT     SPEAK  OTHERS    WHO    JOIN 

AMERICAN    MECHANICS    TO     GIVE    THE    THEORETICAL   KNOWLEDGE    THAT 
THE    WORKMEN     WANT    AND    TO    GET    THE     PRACTICAL    KNOWLEDGE 

THAT  THE  WORKMEN  HAVE A   SUCCESSFUL  EXPERIMENT  THAT 

HAS     REVEALED     A    NEW     BASIS    FOR   A    BETTER    UNDER- 
STANDING   BETWEEN    EMPLOYERS    AND    EMPLOYEES 

BY 

FRED   H.    RINDGE,   JR. 


THE  box  car  was  uncomfortably 
hot  and  stuffy,  a  roaring  fire 
burned  in  the  rusty  iron  stove, 
the  floors  and  walls  were 
grime-smeared,  and  the  bunks, 
covered  with  gaudy  comfortables,  looked 
far  from  inviting.  On  a  rough  bench  sat 
five  Greek  laborers  who  had  not  gone  back 
to  fight  Turkey.  All  wore  the  same  tired 
but  eager  look.  Behind  them  stood 
twelve  college  students  with  incredulous 
faces,  barely  discernible  in  the  light  of  one 
smoky,  flickering  lamp,  and  in  front  of 
them,  between  a  pile  of  wood  and  a  sack  of 
flour,  stood  one  who  seemed  to  be  a  leader. 
The  cold  rain  was  beating  down  upon  the 
car,  a  frequent  screech  announced  a  pass- 
ing engine,  and  reminded  me  that  this  un- 
usual scene  was  taking  place  on  a  siding  of 
the  railroad  track  that  was  situated  more 
than  a  mile  from  town. 

Now  the  leader  was  speaking:  "I  am 
going  to  teach  you  a  lesson  about  Getting 
Up  in  the  Morning."  One  Greek  smiled, 
half  comprehendingly,  but  the  others 
appeared  more  mystified  than  ever.  "  Why 
doesn't  he  say  it  in  Greek,"  I  thought;  but 
no,  he  was  stretching  himself,  yawning, 
pretending  to  wash,  put  on  his  clothes,  and 
perform  the  morning  routine.  Then  we 
all  laughed.  Even  the  Greeks,  who  did  not 
know  a  word  of  English,  understood. 
"Awake!"  His  facial  expression  and  per- 
suasive motions  elicited  from  the  Greeks 
the  desired  response,  "awake,"  and  in  a 
moment,  by  imitation,  they  had  memorized 
"awake,"  "open,"  "look,"  "find,"  "see." 


Then,  illustrating  by  appropriate  action, 
he  exclaimed,  "  I  awake  from  sleep!"  This 
repeated  correctly  several  times,  he  contin- 
ued, "  I  open  my  eyes,"  "  I  look  for  my 
watch,"  "  I  find  my  watch,"  "  I  see  what 
time  it  is."  In  a  surprisingly  short  time 
the  class  recited  these  five  sentences  alone, 
while  the  teacher  acted  them  rather  dra- 
matically. Next  came,  "  It  is  six  o'clock," 
"  I  must  get  up,"  "  I  throw  back  the  bed 
clothes,"  "  I  get  out  of  bed,"  "  I  put  on  my 
trousers,"  "  I  put  on  my  stockings  and 
shoes."  By  this  time  all  of  us,  especially  the 
pupils,  were  enthusiastic.  The  latter  leaned 
forward,  eyes  gleaming  with  excitement, 
and  eagerness,  as  they  continued,  "  I  wash 
myself,"  "  I  comb  my  hair,"  *  I  put  on  my 
collar  and  necktie,"  "  I  put  on  my  vest  and 
coat,"  "  I  open  the  door  of  my  bedroom," 
"  I  go  down  stairs."  They  were  really 
talking  English  —  these  swarthy  laborers 
from  across  the  sea.  And  how  delighted 
they  were! 

They  had  repeated  the  lesson  many 
times.  The  leader  looked  at  his  watch  — 
almost  half  an  hour  had  elapsed.  Then 
came  the  real  test.  The  leader  placed  his 
hand  over  his  mouth,  indicating  that  they 
must  now  say  it  without  his  help.  He 
acted  it  while  the  men  repeated  those 
seventeen  sentences  from  memory  with 
very  few  mistakes.  Twelve  college  students 
broke  forth  into  a  cheer;  there  was  no  re- 
straining them.  The  bashful  Greeks  looked 
around  in  amazement.  So  intent  had  they 
become  that  the  presence  of  all  but  the 
leader  had  been  forgotten. 
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Now  there  was  a  large  chart  on  the  wall,  ciative  Greeks  lighted  our  way,  and  the 

and   the  dim   light   revealed   some   queer  whole   party    descended    the    ladder   and 

looking  letters.     Again  they  became  lost  commenced  the  long  walk  back  over  the 

in  the  lesson.     The  teacher  pointed  to  the  railroad  ties  with  elastic  step.     We  learned 

first  line  and  said  slowly,  "  I  awake  from  that  this  was  merely  the  first  lesson  in 

sleep."     At  once  the  Greeks  understood  "  English  for  Coming  Americans,"  a  course 

that  those  funny  black  characters  meant  written  by  Dr.  Peter  Roberts,  immigration 

just  what  they  had  already  learned  to  say.  expert    of    the    Young    Men's    Christian 

Then  it  was  easy.     As  the  leader  pointed  Association's     International    Committee, 

to  each  sentence,  they  repeated  the  English  It  is  composed  of  ten  lessons  each,  on  the 

they     had     already     memorized.     Before  home,  work,   and  commercial  life  of  the 

they  had  finished,  all  had  begun  to  recog-  foreigner,  every  lesson  being  a  logical  array 

nize  how  "  I"  and  other  oft-repeated  words  of  sentences,  and  the  first  thirty  lessons 

looked  in  English.     How  pleased  they  were  containing  about  seven  hundred  different 

when  the  leader  gave  each  of  them  a  small  words.     Following    this    series    there    are 

lesson   sheet   with   the   sentences   printed  "readers"  that  contain  helpful  lessons  in 

on  one  side  and  written  on  the  other!    To-  grammar,  history,  geography,  civics,  citi- 

gether  they  "read"  the  printing  and  wri-  zenship,    and    American    industries.     Dr. 

ting.     One  Greek  explained  for  the  leader  Roberts  believes  that  the  foreigner  learns 

that  the  men  were  to  copy  that  writing,  more  quickly  and  thoroughly  by  this  direct 

But  how?     The  leader  found  a  pencil,  and  method    than   by   a   translation   method, 

slowly   copied  on  another  paper  a  few  of  and  with  it  any  willing  person  can  teach 

the  words.     The  nodding  heads  and  broad  successfully  without  knowing  the  language 

smiles  showed  an  understanding.      Lesson  of  his  constituency, 
sheets  were  then  put  away,  the  chart  was 

a          A              •                   -A  SOME    QUAINT   MISTAKES 

covered,  and  a  review  was  in  order.  v 

"What  is  the  first  sentence?"  The  leader  related  some  amusing  in- 
stances of  how  foreigners  tried  to  express 
themselves,  after  they  had  learned  a  little 

The  Greeks  did  not  understand  those  English.       In   one   class   the   teacher  was 

words,  but  they  knew  by  the  leader's  face  illustrating  with  objects  a  lesson  on  table 

that    something   was    expected    of   them,  utensils.     When  he  pulled  the  cork  out  of 

Finally,  one  man  said  timidly,  "  I  awake  a   catsup   bottle  one   member  exclaimed, 

from    sleep."  "He  open  the  door  of  the  bottle!"     On 

"Good!"  said  the  leader,  and  his  smile  another   occasion,    when    the   leader   was 

of    encouragement    made    all    repeat,    "  I  teaching  the  use  of  the  third  person  singu- 

awake  from  sleep."     Then  the  game  was  lar  in  the  form  "  I  sit,  you  sit,  he  sits,"  etc., 

on.     The  men   tried   to    remember  what  one  man  exclaimed,  "Oh,  I  see,  everybody  sit 

the  next  sentence  was,  each  one  vying  with  but  he  sits."     Of  course,  it  is  very  common 

the  other  in  his  endeavor  to  be  first.  When  for  one  to  say  "  I  open  your  eyes,"  'You 

wrong,    the    teacher    said     "No,     that's  open  my  eyes,"  etc.,  but  it  is  surprising  how 

wrong,"  or  when  right,  he  smiled  and  said  rapidly  the  correct  pronouns  are  learned. 

"Good,"    "That's  fine,"    "Correct,"   and  These   lessons   are   generally   taught   two 

the  men  soon  learned  the  meaning  of  these  evenings  a  week,  and  between  times  the 

abstract  words,   also.     Finally   the   chart  men  copy  every  lesson  in  their  note  books, 

was    removed.     Exactly    one    hour    had  A  coal  miner  attended  one  class  directly 

elapsed,  but  this  time  the  men  repeated  from    work    and,    though    dirty    himself, 

the  whole  lesson  without  a  mistake.     An  always  brought  his  note  book  wrapped  up 

exclamation  came  from  the  rear  of  the  car,  in  newspaper  to  keep  it  clean. 

"Gee,  that's  the  greatest  thing  I  ever  saw!"  But  what   happened   to  those  Greeks? 

"Will  any  of  you  college  men  volunteer  A  few  evenings  later,  two  college  students 

to  carry  on  the  work?"  asked  the  leader,  from    the   University   walked    two    miles 

and  half  a  dozen  answered  "Yes."  to  teach  the  second  lesson.     What  do  you 

We  shook  hands  all  around,  the  appre-  think  they  found?     The  walls  of  the  car 
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were  covered  with  clean  newspapers,  the  twenty-five  nationalities.  In  New  York 
floor  was  scrubbed,  the  stove  polished,  the  City,  similar  gatherings  have  been  at- 
lamp  cleaned,  all  the  Greeks  wore  their  tended  by  sixteen  nationalities  —  mem- 
best  clothes,  two  with  white  collars!  Les-  bers  of  classes  led  by  students.  One  of  the 
son  Two  was  a  great  success,  and  now,  most  inspiring  sights  I  ever  witnessed  was 
twice  every  week,  the  Greeks  are  being  led  one  such  cosmopolitan  meeting  united 
into  a  knowledge  of  English  and  citizen-  in  singing  "America."  I  have  heard  our 
ship;  lives  which  before  had  been  dreary  national  anthem  sung  better,  but  never 
and  purposeless  are  being  brightened  and  more  earnestly.  Afterward  a  young 
inspired;  and  men  are  being  transformed  Italian  came  to  a  secretary's  office  and 
through  service.  Writing  in  his  college  said,  "My  heart  has  been  cold  for  a  long 
paper,  one  student  said,  "  Had  we  passed  time,  but  friendship  has  warmed  it  up. 
them  on  the  street  they  would  have  been  That  meeting  did  me  good,  and  I  want  to 
to  us  a  mere  bunch  of  'Johns'  —  machines,  be  a  real  American  and  help  the  other  fel- 
not  men  —  mere  things  to  be  worked  for  lows  down  there  in  the  slums."  A  few 
wages  on  which  no  American  would  live,  days  ago,  I  saw  that  man  on  the  street  and 
But  forever  after,  to  us  they  will  be  men  asked,  "  Did  you  get  that  better  job  you 
just  like  ourselves,  men  needing  aid  yet  told  us  about?"  He  looked  embarrassed 
knowing  not  how  to  ask  for  it,  men  with  as  and  replied,  "No,  I  was  on  my  way  to  take 
much  right  as  ourselves  to  life  and  educa-  it,  when  I  met  another  fellow  who  needed 
tion,  yet  doomed  to  live  and  die  in  darkness  it  more  than  I  did,  so  I  gave  it  to  him  and 
if  we  do  not  give  them  help."  As  for  the  went  back  to  my  old  one."  No  further 
college  men,  they  are  gaining  an  insight  argument  was  needed  to  prove  that  my 
into  living  and  working  conditions,  are  Italian  friend  had  found  a  religion  of  ser- 
acquiring  a  sympathy,  a  breadth  of  view,  vice,  which  was  vital, 
and  a  knowledge  of  how  to  deal  with  work-  In  Pittsburg,  the  Association  has  for 
ing  men  such  as  no  college  curriculum  can  several  years  conducted  "  singing  contests" 
ever  hope  to  give  them.  for  the  different  foreign  societies,  the  last 

one  being  attended  by  two  thousand  people. 

what  the  movement  is  ,n  ^^  a  commission  on  «  Young  Men 

And  how  did  all  this  thing  come  about?  and  Boys  of  Foreign  Parentage"  has  done 
Is  it  just  one  isolated  case?  By  no  means,  valuable  work  in  investigating  and  pre- 
It  is  just  a  normal  part  of  the  Industrial  venting  the  exploitation  of  immigrants,  in 
Service  Movement  of  the  Young  Men's  exposing  evil  conditions,  in  teaching  classes 
Christian  Association,  which  enlists  college  in  English,  and  in  giving  a  series  of  lectures 
students  in  volunteer  service  for  industrial  on  citizenship,  health,  and  kindred  topics, 
men  and  boys.  There  are  3,500  other  Special  lessons  in  English,  dealing  with 
students  who  are  giving  one  or  two  eve-  the  prevention  of  accidents  in  the  eight 
nings  every  week  to  this  work.  The  Asso-  leading  city  industries,  have  been  pre- 
ciation  has  25,000  foreigners  in  classes  in  pared  and  taught. 
English  and  citizenship,  taught  largely  by  world-wide  helpfulness 
college  leaders.  Stereopticon  lectures,  en- 
tertainments, addresses  on  hygiene  and  A  remarkable  thing  about  the  Associa- 
first  aid  to  the  injured  are  also  given,  tions'  work  to  help  the  immigrants  is  that 
The  leaders  go  where  men  are,  whether  it  it  is  world-wide.  Fourteen  secretaries  at 
be  in  their  foreign  societies,  churches,  clubs,  as  many  ports  of  embarkation  in  Europe 
factories,  boarding  houses,  or  box  cars,  deal  with  the  aliens  as  they  leave  their 
One  group  of  Turks,  in  Worcester,  Mass.,  homeland.  These  men  render  personal 
had  their  standard  of  living  raised  so  that  service  to  65,000  men  annually,  and  give 
they  all  moved  to  a  decent  house,  where  out  as  many  cards  of  introduction,  printed 
they  would  not  be  ashamed  to  have  the  in  each  of  thirty-two  languages.  (The 
college  men  come.  immigrants  later  present   these   cards   to 

Recently,  in  San   Francisco,  a  meeting  Associations  in  this  country.)     Other  sec- 

and  entertainment  was  held  for  men  of  retaries,    at    considerable   sacrifice,    teach 
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English,    give    stereopticon    lectures,    and  "exceptions"  can  be  discovered.     In  Iowa, 

cheer  the  lonely  with  phonograph    music  I  met  a  Bulgarian  storekeeper  who  spoke 

in  the  steerage  on  their  way  to  America,  twelve  languages.     He  said,  "The  reason 

A  dozen  secretaries  at  ports  of  entry  con-  I  stay  here  is  that  all  these  nationalities 

tinue  the  chain  of  service  and  help  30,000  need  my  help.     I  believe  one  people  is  as 

a  year.       Three  men  at  Ellis  Island,  the  good  as  another.     The  trouble  with  you 

gateway  through  which  80  per  cent,  of  our  Americans  is  that  you  keep  us  in  a  colony 

immigration    passes,    speak   among   them  by  ourselves  and  call  us  a  problem." 
twenty-one    languages.     In    some    inland 

...       J             .       •                 .    •          •         4."         +      •  INTERESTING    AMERICAN    MECHANICS 

cities,  secretaries  meet  immigration  trains. 

Recently  when  an  immigrant,  landing  in  But,    more    striking    than    their    work 

Chicago,  was  met  by  a  secretary  who  wore  among   foreigners,    is    the    college    men's 

the  regulation  Y.  M.  C.  A.  cap,  he  stood  in  work  among  American  mechanics  in  the 

amazement    and    exclaimed,    "  Liverpool,  shops  and  in  the  unions.     At  first  sight  it 

Ellis   Island,  Chicago!"  for  he  had  been  would  seem  preposterous  that  the  Ameri- 

helped  at  each  of  these  places.     At  the  can  working  man,  feeling,  as  he  generally 

Y.  M.  C.  A.  in  every  city  the  newcomer  does,  that  the  student  is  often  a  "snob," 

finds  a  welcome  and  a  friend  who  is  willing  from  the  realm  of  theory  would  be  willing 

to  find  him  a  home,  a  job,  and  a  chance  to  to  learn  something  from  him.     To  be  sure, 

learn  our  language  and  customs.     Besides  any  evidence  of  a  feeling  of  superiority 

25,000  men  in  English  classes,  193,000  are  will  kill  the  college  man's  influence.     But 

reached  through  lectures.  Altogether,  nearly  college  men  have  gone  to  the  shops  and 

300,000  foreigners  are  helped  annually.  held  educational   classes  in  the  spirit  of 

friendship,   thereby   completely   removing 

ONE    LABORER,    EIGHT    LANGUAGES  .1     *.  u        •           u-    u  u             •   *.    A  u   +              ±u 

that  barrier  which  has  existed  between  the 
It  is  at  this  point  that  the  help  of  volun-  two  "classes."  The  working  man  teaches 
teer  workers  is  essential.  The  best  type  the  student  more  on  the  practical  side 
of  American  men  are  needed  to  help  these  than  he  can  generally  learn  in  college, 
foreigners  and  to  impress  upon  them  right  and  the  working  man  needs  the  technical 
American  ideals.  A  college  man  said  information  which  the  student  can  give, 
recently,  "  My  class  of  Italians  is  composed  Several  students  in  Wisconsin  visited  a 
of  the  finest  fellows  I've  ever  met;  bright,  round  house  one  Saturday  afternoon  and 
earnest,  good-natured,  appreciative  to  an  asked  some  of  the  mechanics  and  boiler- 
embarrassing  extent.  They  have  done  makers  to  give  them  some  "pointers." 
me  more  good  than  I  have  ever  done  After  they  had  willingly  shown  the  stu- 
them."  Indeed,  it  is  not  uncommon  to  dents  a  great  deal,  one  of  the  men  asked: 
uncover  some  real  gems  in  the  midst  of  "Suppose  I  want  to  put  a  steel  band 
surroundings  that  are  far  from  pleasant,  around  the  cylinder  head  of  that  engine, 
Not  long  ago  I  met  an  Austrian  who  was  and  know  the  distance  across,  how  large 
working  in  a  granite  quarry  for  $1.50  a  around  shall  I  make  the  band?" 
day  and  living  in  a  shack  beside  a  polluted  One  of  the  students  immediately  showed 
stream.  He  spoke  eight  languages,  and  had  him  the  formula  for  obtaining  the  circum- 
attended  the  University  of  Vienna  before  ference  by  multiplying  the  diameter  by 
seeking  his  fortune  in  America.  A  Syrian  3.1416,  and  he  was  amazed  at  the  rapid 
swept  out  a  city  market  for  a  dollar  a  solution.  For  nearly  twenty  years  he  had 
day,  although  he  spoke  six  languages  and  been  laboriously  measuring  off  that  dis- 
had  been  a  superintendent  of  schools  in  tance  and  had  never  learned  the  mathe- 
his  homeland.  To  these  men  the  doors  matical  formula.  That  was  the  natural 
of  opportunity  in  America  had  not  been  beginning  of  a  weekly  meeting  to  discuss 
opened,   because  they   knew  no   English,  similar  problems. 

These  seem  like   "exceptions,"   yet  when  A  labor  union  president  recently  related 

we  forget  the  strange  faces,   the  foreign  how  one  of  the  best  men  in  his  carpenters' 

dress,   not   to  mention   our  own   natural  union  lost  $6  a  day  on  building  a  house, 

prejudice,  it  is  surprising  how  many  such  because  he  slipped  up  in  his  mathematics. 
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A  class  in  plane  and  solid  geometry,  me-  given.  During  one  lunch  hour  in  one  shop 
chanical  drawing,  and  estimating  was  I  have  seen  several  hundred  American 
started  for  his  men  in  their  union  rooms,  workingmen  listening  to  a  "shop  talk," 
Other  such  groups,  led  by  engineering  a  group  of  twenty-five  boys  attending  a 
students,  have  been  organized  in  various  meeting  of  their  "club,"  two  classes  of 
parts  of  the  country.  Mr.  Timothy  Healy,  foreigners  studying  English  and  civics,  and 
president  of  the  International  Brotherhood  a  number  of  men  and  boys  reading  books 
of  Stationary  Firemen,  claims  that  the  from  the  shop  library  —  all  under  the  direc- 
wages  of  some  of  his  men  in  New  York  tion  of  volunteer  workers  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
were  raised  from  $18  to  $28  a  week  as  a 
result  of  instruction  in  mathematics,  me- 
chanics, and  electricity  that  was  given  And  how  do  employers  look  upon  all  this 
them  by  engineers  from  Columbia  Uni-  work?  I  have  interviewed  hundreds  of 
versity.  I  personally  interviewed  the  four  them  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  and 
students  who  taught  this  particular  group  have  seldom  found  anything  but  the  most 
and  every  one  of  them  said,  "  I  have  cordial  interest  and  cooperation.  Rarely 
learned  far  more  from  the  men  than  they  an  employer  or  superintendent,  embittered 
have  learned  from  me."  by  strikes,  says,  "  I  don't  want  my  men 

Of  course,  all  this  educational  work  is     educated;    they    know  too much  al- 

done  without  taking  sides  in  any  struggle  ready."  On  the  other  hand,  many  corn- 
between  capital  and  labor;  and  not  the  panies  desire  not  merely  a  few  activities 
least  of  the  benefits  derived  by  the  college  but  the  whole  work  of  the  Young  Men's 
man  is  an  understanding  of  the  point  of  Christian  Association.  Thus  Judge  Elbert 
view  of  the  industrial  workers.  In  a  H.  Gary  declares  his  "belief  in  the  Y.  M. 
Western  town,  after  this  scheme  was  pre-  C.  A.  in  an  industrial  community  as  tend- 
sented  to  a  trades  council,  a  leader  arose  ing  greatly  to  build  up  the  character  of  the 
and  said,  "  My  union  has  suffered  more  men  and  therefore  to  increase  their  effi- 
than  any  other  from  college  students  acting  ciency,"  and  as  substantial  proof  there 
as  strike  breakers,  but  I  want  to  put  my-  stands  in  the  steel  city  of  Gary,  Ind.,  an 
self  on  record  as  heartily  in  favor  of  any  Association  building  that  cost  $275,000. 
such  plan  which  brings  together  students  A  coal  mining  operator  told  me  that  every 
and  workingmen  in  friendly  contact,  to  Monday  his  output  drops  10  per  cent, 
exchange  points  of  view."  In  this  case  because  of  the  dissipations  of  his  men  on 
the  college  president,  at  the  request  of  the  Saturday  and  Sunday,  and  that  on  the 
trades  council,  selected  two  students  to  Monday  following  pay  night  it  drops  20 
attend  the  union  meetings  as  fraternal  per  cent.  Thus  employers  are  finding 
delegates,  and  educational  classes  were  increasingly  that  this  substitute  for  the 
organized  in  various  "locals."  In  Provi-  evil  influences,  this  agency  which  educates 
dence,  R.  I.,  five  men  from  Brown  Uni-  men  and  improves  character,  is  bound  to 
versity  were  invited  to  sit  with  the  Central  promote  efficiency. 
Labor  Union  with  power  to  debate  and  to 

1                   *•                1                            u         ^u-  HOW    STUDENTS    ARE    ENLISTED 

introduce  motions.     In  no  case  has  this 

remarkable  confidence  of  the  workingmen  This  work  of  education  and  character- 
been  abused,  and  the  Young  Men's  Chris-  building  is  being  promoted  in  mills  and 
tian  Association  has  in  every  instance  han-  factories,  quarries  and  construction  camps, 
died  the  situation  with  care  and  tact.  Lee-  mines  and  lumber  forests  by  many  of  the 
tures  and  entertainments  are  also  given  two  thousand  and  more  branches  of  the 
before  the  unions,  with  much  success.  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  in 
Frequently  the  interest  of  the  men  is  America.  They  are  serving  300,000  for- 
aroused  by  visits  to  the  shops  where  they  eigners  a  year,  and  are  helping  to  educate 
work.  In  one  city  an  Association  holds  600,000  American  working  men  and  boys, 
twenty-two  "shop  meetings"  every  week  The  3,500  college  men  who  are  engaged  in 
where  talks  on  health,  first  aid  to  the  in-  this  volunteer  service  are  themselves  ac- 
jured,   alcoholism,   right   living,   etc.,    are  quiring  an  insight  into  v/orking  and  living 
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conditions,  and  an  understanding  of  the  Recently  this  movement  was  explained 
industrial  workers'  point  of  view.  to  1,200  students  of  the  University  of 
"What  is  the  secret  of  interesting  so  jMichigan,  to  a  special  meeting  of  engineer- 
many  busy  men  in  unselfish  service  that  ing  professors,  to  the  employers  of  the  city 
requires  sacrifice,  with  no  financial  compen-  at  a  luncheon,  to  the  labor  leaders  at  a 
sation?"  First  of  all,  a  series  of  lectures  dinner,  and  to  individual  social  workers, 
by  employers,  labor  men,  engineers,  and  More  than  forty  of  the  strongest  men  of  the 
social  workers  is  given  in  the  colleges,  college  volunteered  for  definite  service, 
before  the  entire  student  body,  before  At  Cornell  University,  1 ,600  students  were 
regular  classes,  in  engineering  societies,  in  addressed  in  two  days;  525  signified,  in 
fraternities,  etc.  I  myself  recently  de-  written  form,  their  interest  and  desire  to 
livered  twenty  addresses  in  twenty-four  cooperate;  and  130  of  these  volunteered 
hours  in  one  college,  so  intense  was  the  for  immediate  service.  Within  two  weeks 
interest.  The  professors  are  deeply  inter-  twenty-five  classes  were  organized  in  foreign 
ested.  In  one  state  university,  a  faculty  homes,  and  other  lines  of  service  are  being 
meeting  which  had  not  been  addressed  by  undertaken, 
any  outsider  for  nineteen  years  invited  a 
presentation  of  this  movement.  A  num- 
ber of  faculties  are  considering  a  readap-  In  Tacoma,  Wash.,  three  years  ago,  a 
tation  of  engineering  courses  to  include  graduate  student  in  the  University  of 
more  of  the  "  human  side  of  the  engineer's  Puget  Sound  taught  one  class  in  Eng- 
profession"  —  more  "humanics"  as  well  lish.  It  gripped  him.  He  gave  up  his 
as  "mechanics."  Small  groups  of  inter-  chosen  calling  and  became  the  immigra- 
ested  students  meet  once  a  week  to  discuss  tion  secretary  for  that  city.  Last  year  he 
industrial  topics,  often  under  expert  leader-  enlisted  forty  college  men  as  volunteer 
ship.  A  few  students  are  shown  how  to  leaders,  and  promoted  a  great  immigration 
teach  foreigners  English,  how  to  lead  a  conference  that  was  attended  by  two  hun- 
club  of  factory  boys,  or  something  similar,  dred  delegates,  including  five  governors 
and  the  fun  has  started.  Others  become  and  a  Canadian  premier.  Out  of  this 
interested  by  seeing  the  work  or  hearing  conference  evolved  the  Pacific  Coast 
about  it.  Special  effort  is  made  to  enlist  Immigration  League,  to  cope  with  the 
engineering  students  because  of  the  direct  increasing  foreign  problems  which  will  be 
influence  they  will  later  exert  in  the  in-  augmented  by  the  opening  of  the  Panama 
dustrial  world.  Canal.  A  similar  conference  was  pro- 
moted this  year  in  San  Francisco. 

YALE    FIRST   TO    COOPERATE  ^,           ,                     „   . 

I  hus,  from  small  beginnings  come  great 

Yale  was  the  first  college  to  promote  this  results.     Interest  acquired  at  college   has 

scheme,  six  years  ago;  now  more  than  one  sent  three  thousand  graduates  into  many 

hundred   engineering   students   from  Yale  spheres  of  influence,  and  to-day  they  are 

engage   in   service  for  working  men   and  promoting   the    ideas    and    ideals   of   the 

boys  every  week.     The  old  Yale  boat  house  Industrial  Service  Movement.     One  grad- 

is  one  of  the  places  formerly  used  as  a  school  uate,  now  a  school  superintendent,  writes 

for   foreigners.     Harvard,    also,    has    one  that    he   has   organized   evening    English 

hundred  students  at  work,  and  the  colleges  classes  for  the  first  time  in  his  city's  history, 

of  both  New  York  City  and  Chicago  have  Another  man  has  furthered  the  preparation 

contributed  one  hundred  and  fifty  students,  of  special  lessons  in  English  for  the  various 

Special  Association  secretaries  are  giving  all  Chicago    industries.     The    foreman    in    a 

their  time  to  this  movement,  and  the  leader  lumber  camp,  a  few  months  after  gradua- 

in  New  York  is  a  former  football  captain  tion,  has  burned  up  the  old,  vermin-pro- 

who  became  interested  while  in  college.   All  ducing  wooden  bunks  and  put  in  an  iron 

the  way  across  the  continent,  from  160  col-  cot  for  every  man  in  camp.     A  superin- 

leges,  has  come  a  surprising  response.     It  is  tendent  in  a  steel  mill  sent  his  personal 

not  uncommon  for  sixty  or  more  students  check  to  cover  the  cost  of  equipment  for 

to  volunteer  for  service  in  a  single  day.  instruction  in  English  to  his  men.     A  re- 
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cent  graduate  persuaded  his  father  to 
better  the  wages  and  living  conditions  of 
the  men  in  his  construction  camps.  An- 
other has  become  the  social  service  expert 
in  his  church,  and  furthers  a  remarkable 
work  for  the  aliens  of  the  community. 
An  engineer  has  made  recommendations 
to  his  company  which  resulted  in  a  club 
house  for  his  men  that  cost  $30,000.  A 
mining  town  is  enriched  by  a  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
building  because  one  man  ''got  interested 
back  there  at  college." 

A    LETTER    FROM    "  TAD"    JONES 

It  is  especially  significant  that  those 
who  "got  interested"  are  almost  invariably 
the  strongest  men  in  college.  I  have  in  my 
possession  a  letter  from  "Tad"  Jones,  the 
famous  Yale  quarterback  and  baseball 
pitcher  of  several  years  ago.  This  letter 
was  written  from  a  Western  construction 
camp,  not  long  after  graduation,  and  sums 
up  the  Industrial  Service  Movement  so  ad- 
mirably as  to  warrant  quotation: 

"Remembering  what  I  learned  in  the 
Movement  at  Yale,  I  made  it  a  point  to 
treat  those  Italians  as  men  and  not  as  dogs. 
It  was  really  pitiful  to  see  the  way  they 
returned  what  little  kindness  I  could  and 
did  show  them.  Each  day  I  was  met  with 
cheery  words  of  greeting  as  we  started 
work,  and  they  never  failed  to  say  '  Good 
night'  to  me,  often  going  out  of  their  way 
to  do  so.  When  the  job  was  completed 
they  came  to  me,  saying  that  they  would 
like  to  work  for  me  always.  I  had  done 
nothing  but  treat  those  men  with  that 
kindness  due  all  men.  They  did  not  'loaf 
on  me  at  all  and  were  always  willing  to  do 
what  I  asked." 

I  cannot  but  compare  with  this  letter  an 
interview  with  the  general  manager  of  a 
great  company: 

'The  young  college  graduates  in  my 
employ  are  often  a  confounded  nuisance. 
They  know  books  and  shop  practice  but 
they  don't  know  men." 

When  I  asked  him  what  the  real  trouble 
was  he  replied,  "They  haven't  any  real 
sympathy  with  the  workingman,  especially 


the  foreigner,  and  have  never  learned  how 
to  handle  men  intelligently." 

Here,  then,  is  the  reason  that  the  presi- 
dent of  a  large  engineering  school  said: 

"  I  hope  every  one  of  our  students  will 
ally  himself  with  this  great  Movement. 
If  our  men  will  learn  to  appreciate  a  group 
of  working  men  by  teaching  them  some- 
thing and  will  come  to  understand  them 
as  individuals,  not  as  a  class,  they  will  be 
ten  times  better  engineers  when  they  get 
out  on  the  job.  This  training  can  come  in 
no  other  way  so  well  as  by  personal,  friend- 
ly contact." 

In  one  college  town,  throughout  the 
entire  winter,  the  son  of  a  railroad  owner 
who  controls  25,000  men  taught  a  group  of 
foreign  laborers  in  one  of  the  worst 
slums  of  his  city.  He  can  scarcely  fail  to 
acquire  a  point  of  view  that  will  affect  his 
relations  with  thousands  of  workingmen  in 
the  future. 

The  change  which  has  done  most  to  pre- 
vent the  larger  prosperity  and  progress  of 
industrial  workers  is  the  increasing  distance 
between  employer  and  employee.  Yet  per- 
sonal intercourse  and  sympathy  between 
employer  and  employee  is  the  medium  for 
the  transmission  of  that  subtle  something 
which,  though  it  has  no  place  on  the  rec- 
ords of  industry,  has  been  the  basis  of 
industry's  greatest  achievements.  Call 
it  morale,  loyalty,  esprit  de  corps,  or 
good  will,  it  is  the  "underlying  neces- 
sity" of  any  successful  industrial  opera- 
tion to-day. 

The  Industrial  Service  Movement 
among  college  men  is  helping  to  bring 
about  a  true  realization  of  these  things.  1 1 
is  quietly  but  rapidly  enlarging,  and  it  is 
reaching  to  the  very  heart  of  vital  in- 
dustrial problems. 

At  a  conservative  estimate,  at  least 
3,500  undergraduates  from  160  colleges 
are  reaching  more  than  60,000  working 
men  and  boys  every  week  in  definite, 
constructive  service.  It  is  impossible  to 
measure  the  constantly  increasing  influ- 
ence of  the  3,000  graduates  who  also  are 
promoting  the  ideals  of  the  Movement. 


TO  RAILROAD  PROSPERITY 
INTO  ALASKA 


A    GREAT    MINING    AND    AGRICULTURAL    COUNTRY    ON    THE    SAME    LATITUDE 

AS     SWEDEN     DESOLATE     BECAUSE     OF     HIGH     FREIGHT     RATES  — 

HOW    RAILROADS    CAN    REACH    THE    INTERIOR 

BY 

OWEN  WILSON 


THE  people  of  Alaska  have  a 
vision  of  the  valleys  of  their 
interior  territory  dotted  with 
towns  of  permanent  industry 
where  men  make  their  homes 
and  rear  their  families,  towns  with  smelters, 
machine  shops,  stores,  churches,  and  schools 
built  of  the  timber  from  the  surrounding 


hills  and  fed  with  the  produce  of  adjacent 
farms.  This  does  not  mean  settlement  like 
a  German  landscape  but  settlement  such  as 
there  is  now  in  Colorado.  Between  this 
vision  and  realization  looms  the  great  Alas- 
kan mountain  range  and  the  cost  per  ton 
mile  of  moving  freight. 

In  a  thousand-mile  half-circle  along  the 
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A   COAL   VEIN    IN   THE   MATANUSKA    FIELD 

STEAMING  COAL  OF  BETTER  GRADE  THAN    ANY   IN  WESTERN   UNITED  STATES    IS    FOUND  WITHIN    FORTY   MILES   OF 
TIDEWATER  IN  ALASKA.       THE  WHITE   LINES  SHOW  THE   BOUNDARIES  OF  THE  COAL 


coast  stretch  the  mountains,  in  places  50 
miles  wide,  widening  out  elsewhere  to  200 
miles.  Behind  them  lie  the  gold-floored 
valleys  that  contain  many  other  metals, 
and  the  wide-sweeping  farm  lands  that 
promise  a  permanent  development.  Fair- 
banks, on  the  Tanana  River,  with  its  4,000 
inhabitants,  is  the  centre  of  the  great  in- 
terior; and  the  freight  service  from  tide- 
water to  Fairbanks  is  the  measure  of 
Alaska's  prosperity.  There  are  two  main 
freight  routes  to  Fairbanks,  one  from  the 
Southeast  and  one  from  the  Southwest. 
Both  use  the  great  river  of  the  North,  for 


the  Yukon  is  navigable  from  its  mouth  in 
Bering  Sea,  2,000  miles  across  Alaska,  into 
Canada,  and  to  within  no  miles  of  salt 
water  again  at  White  Horse.  If  a  miner 
at  Fairbanks  orders  a  boiler  shipped  to  him 
by  the  Southeastern  route,  it  comes  by 
steamer  1,000  miles  from  Puget  Sound 
up  the  inland  passage  to  Skagway.  There 
it  is  trans-shipped  to  the  narrow-gauge 
White  Pass  &  Yukon  Railroad,  which 
climbs  nearly  3,000  feet  up  White  Pass, 
crosses  the  divide,  and  winds  down  on  the 
other  side  1 10  miles  to  White  Horse  on  the 
upper  Yukon.     There  the  boiler  is  handled 
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WHERE    CONSERVATION    AND    SPOLIATION    MET 

THE  HILLS   IN  THE   BACKGROUND  CONTAIN  THE   BERING  RIVER  COAL  DEPOSITS.      THE   DISPUTE  OVER  THIS   COAL 

ARRESTED   THE    DEVELOPMENT    OF    ALL    ALASKA 


again,  this  time  being  loaded  on  a  little 
Canadian  river  steamer  which  carries  it 
460  miles  to  Dawson.  Once  more  there  is 
unloading  and  loading;  and  the  boiler  is 
stored  away  on  an  American  river  steamer 
that  makes  the  last  1,000  miles  of  the 
trip  to  Fairbanks. 

But  this  route  is  so  very  expensive  that 
most  of  the  freight  goes  by  the  Northwest- 
ern route — 2,700  miles  by  steamer  around 
the  Aleutian  Islands  to  St.  Michael.     And 


after  this  long  trip,  even  when  St.  Mi- 
chael is  reached,  Fairbanks  is  still  1,100 
miles  away,  upstream.  Steamers  whose 
appearance  suggests  the  old  days  on  the 
Mississippi  make  this  last  stage  of  the  jour- 
ney, but  they  make  the  trip  only  in  the 
summer,  for  during  eight  or  nine  months 
of  the  year  the  mouth  of  the  Yukon  is 
icebound. 

Such  is  the  cheapest  freight  service  to 
the  metropolis  of  central  Alaska,  and  the 


A   COAL-BEARING   MOUNTAIN 

IN  THE   MATANUSKA   FIELD.    IN   WHICH  THE    BEDS  ARE   LESS    BROKEN   UP  THAN   IN  THE    BERING   RIVER  FIELD 
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merchant  who  uses  this  service  has  to  buy 
a  year's  supply  at  a  time  and  pay  interest 
and  storage  on  it.  The  freight  rate  on  the 
necessities  of  life,  which  amounts  to  about 


chiefly  in  summer  on  the  river,  almost  all 
other  traffic  moves  in  winter.  Passengers 
and  a  little  high  class  freight  come  into 
Fairbanks  through  the  mountains  to  the 


FUEL   FOR   THE   NAVY 

GETTING  A  SAMPLE  OF  MATANUSKA  COAL  FOR  THE  NAVY  TO  TEST.      THE  MINING  WAS  DONE  LAST  SUMMER  AND 
THE    COAL  WAS    BROUGHT   OUT    BY    PACK   TRAIN    THIS   WINTER 


$135  a  year  for  every  man,  woman,  and 
child  in  the  interior,  is  what  keeps  down 
the  population.  Moreover,  the  river  traf- 
fic is  in  the  hands  of  a  trust.  There  used  to 
be  two  fleets  of  boats  on  the  river.  Now 
one  fleet  is  on  the  beach  at  St.  Michael. 
It  was  bought  and  put  out  of  business  by 
the  rival  company. 
Though  traffic  with  the  States  is  done 


south.  From  Cordova  and  from  Valdez 
—  the  northernmost  ice-free  ports  —  trav- 
elers and  such  freight  traffic  as  will  bear 
the  cost  reach  the  interior  through  the 
valley  of  the  Copper  River.  From  Valdez 
to  Chitina  there  is  a  Government-built 
wagon  road.  From  Cordova  to  Chitina 
(132  miles)  is  the  Copper  River  &  North- 
western Railroad.     From  Chitina  the  Gov- 
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A   TYPICAL   ALASKAN    GOLD   MINE 

THE  GOLD-BEARING  GRAVEL  IS  DUG  FROM  THE  SHAFT  TO  THE  RIGHT,  HAULED  OVER  TO  THE  FLUME 
(TROUGH)  ON  THE  CABLE,  AND  DUMPED.  AS  IT  IS  WASHED  DOWN  THE  FLUME  THE  GOLD  CATCHES  ON  THE 
RIFFLES   BY  GRAVITY  OR  IS  ABSORBED   BY  QUICKSILVER 


ernment's  road  extends  through  Delta 
Pass  to  the  Tanana  and  down  to  Fairbanks. 
Over  this  road  the  winter  stages  slip  along 
on  runners.     The  passenger's  fare  is  $125, 


or  about  35  cents  a  mile;  and  at  the  road 
houses  near  the  summit  of  the  pass,  the 
rates  are  $2  a  meal  and  $2  a  bed. 
Along  the  Yukon  and  the  Tanana  rivers 


A    PRIMITIVE    PLACER   MINE 


WHERE  THE       PAY  DIRT       IS  CARRIED  BY  HAND  AND  DUMPED  INTO  THE  SLUICE.       ONLY   BONANZAS  CAN  BE  MINED 
PROFITABLY  UNDER  SUCH  CONDITIONS  WITH  THE  COST  OF  LIVING  AS  HIGH  AS  IT  IS  IN  ALASKA 
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the  dog  sledges  pass  to  and  fro  all  winter;  have  built  somewhat  less  than  1,500  miles 

and  on  the  Seward   Peninsula  dogs  and  of  road  (counting  winter  sled  roads)  and 

reindeer  compete  for  the  honor  of  carrying  somewhat  more  than  1,500  miles  of  trails, 

freight.     They  are  nearly  evenly  matched,  besides  staking  out  winter  trails.     Under 

too;  and  in  the  yearly  races  from  Nome  to  the  conditions  which  governed  their  oper- 

BlurT  and  Council  and  on  to  Candle,  first  ations  the  Commissioners  have  done  very 

the  dog  teams  win  and  then  the  reindeer,  good  work,  but  3,000  miles  of  roads  and 

while  the  sporting  fraternity  watch  the  trails  and  less  than  500  miles  of  railroad 

race  bulletins  at  the  telephone  terminals  (counting   narrow-gauge    and   abandoned 


THAWING   THE    GROUND  TO    PERMIT   MINING 

IN     MANY     PARTS    OF    ALASKA    THE     SOIL,     EXCEPT    THE     SURFACE,   IS   FROZEN  IN    WINTER  AND  SUMMER    AND 
IT    IS   NECESSARY   TO   DRIVE    STEAM    PIPES    INTO   THE    GROUND   TO   THAW    IT    BEFORE    IT   CAN    BE    DUG 


as  the  "World's  Series"  returns  are 
watched  in  the  States. 

But  in  both  summer  and  winter  the 
Territory  suffers  from  lack  of  transpor- 
tation. Altogether  there  are  less  than  500 
miles  of  railroad.  About  a  third  of  the 
total  mileage  is  narrow  gauge,  and  one 
stretch  of  71  miles  of  standard  gauge  is  not 
in  operation  except  with  dog  teams.  There 
are  two  or  three  little  railroads  on  the  Sew- 
ard Peninsula,  but  the  only  road  of  a  hun- 
dred miles  in  length  in  the  whole  Territory 
is  the  Guggenheim  Copper  River  road  from 
Cordova  to  the  Kennicott-Bonanza  mine. 

The  Government's  Road  Commissioners 


lines)  is  a  scant  allowance  for  a  country 
nearly  twice  as  large  as  Texas,  for  that  is 
the  size  of  the  interior  region  of  Alaska 
which  is  in  the  north  temperate  zone. 

What  is  in  this  great  interior  that  jus- 
tifies railroads? 

First  and  foremost  there  is  gold. 

In  the  valleys  of  the  Alaskan  range,  and 
all  through  the  interior  as  far  north  as  the 
Endicott  range  beyond  the  Arctic  Circle, 
there  are  men  washing  gold.  These  placer 
miners  prospect  chiefly  near  the  beds  of 
streams,  for  they  need  running  water  in  the 
simple  methods  which  they  use  to  separate 
the   gold  from   the  gravel.    Almost  any 
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stream  in  interior 
Alaska  will  show 
some  gold,  but  with 
the  primitive  placer 
process  that  is  avail- 
able under  Alaskan 
conditions  only  rich 
dirt  can  be  worked 
profitably.  So  the 
prospectors  roam 
over  the  country 
searching  for  rich 
"strikes."  And  when 
one  does  "strike  it 
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A   MAT  OF   GOLD 

THE  MAT  CATCHES  THE  PRECIOUS  METAL  FROM  THE 
GRAVEL  DUG  UP  BY  THE  DREDGE 


methods  with  as 
much  profit  as  be- 
fore. It  is  all  a  shift- 
ing, changing,  happy- 
go-lucky  business 
which  brings  no  wo- 
men or  children  to 
the  Territory,  creates 
no  homes,  no  stable 
industry,  no  perman- 
ent development. 

Even  the  new  ele- 
ments   that    have 


rich"  a  rush  begins,  come  into  the  gold  fields  do  not  change  this 

Gold  news  flashes  over  the  wires,  and  men  much.     The  gravel  that  the  placer  miners 

pull  up  stakes  in  Nome,   Iditarod,   Fair-  have  washed  over  is  beginning  to  be  worked 

banks,  Valdez,  and  in  the  country  all  the  again    by    dredges.     The    same    kind    of 

way  south  to  Seattle  and  the  States,  and  dredges  that  re-work  the  California  grav- 

rush  for  the  new  field.     They  come  by  els  are  appearing  in  Alaska.     They  look 

river  and  overland,  by  foot  and  by  horse  like  houses   on  scows  floating  on  a  little 

and  by  dog  train.     A  few  lucky  ones  find  pond.     A   moving  chain  of  huge,   strong 

"pay  dirt"  plentiful.     Most  of  them  hang  buckets   goes  down   through  one  end   of 

on  a  while,  making  a  living  but  no  riches,  the  scow  and  brings  up  a  continuous  stream 

and  then  wander  off  to  find  a  new  field  for  of  gravel  and  water  which  is  run  through 


themselves  or  to  try  their  luck  on  the  next 
strike.  There  is  romance  and  excitement 
enough  in  this,  but  it  does  not  tend  to 
stable  development.  The  placer  miners 
get  only  the  most  easily  accessible  gold. 
They  do  not  even  get  all  that.  Quite  often 
an   old   gold   camp   is   re-discovered   and 


troughs  floored  with  quicksilver  or  over 
matting  that  catches  the  gold  and  leaves 
the  gravel  to  be  dumped  at  the  other  end 
of  the  scow.  The  dredges  move  slowly  up 
a  stream  bed  or  across  a  field  where  the 
gold-bearing  gravel  is  from  ten  to  thirty 
feet  deep,  digging  out  in  front  of  them  and 


worked    again    by   improved    or    cheaper     filling  in  behind.     They  work  more  thor- 


AN    ALASKAN    GOLD    DREDGE 

WHICH     MOVES     SLOWLY     OVER     A     GOLD-BEARING     GRAVEL     FIELD,      DIGGING     OUT     IN      FRONT     OF     IT     FROM 

TEN    TO   THIRTY    FEET    DEEP    AND    FILLING    IN    BEHIND 


MINING    PREHISTORIC   RIVER   BEDS 

THAT  NOW  ARE  HIGH  UP  ON  THE  HILLS.  THE  GOLD-BEARING  GRAVEL  IS  WASHED  DOWN, 
THE  GOLD  BEING  CAUGHT  IN  FLUMES  BY  QUICKSILVER  OR  BY  RIFFLES,  AND  THE  DEBRIS  FILL- 
ING THE   WHOLE    VALLEY    BELOW,    AS    IN    THE    UPPER    PICTURE 
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RUBY,   ON   THE   GREAT 

DURING  THE    THREE    OR   FOUR    SUMMER    MONTHS    THE    YUKON    RIVER    IS    NAVIGABLE    FROM    ITS    MOUTH    2,000 

FREIGHT    INTO 


oughly  and  cheaply  and  to  greater  depths 
than  the  placer  miners  work.  Thedredgecan 
often  make  money  in  a  gravel  bed  where  a 
placer  miner  would  starve,  but  there  are 
many  conditions  under  which  the  placer 
miner  can  make  money  where  the  dredges 
cannot  work  at  all. 

Nor  are  the  modern  miners  content  to 
work  merely  the  gravels  along  the  present 
river  channels.  They  have  attacked  the 
gravel  beds  of  ancient  streams  that  are  now 
high  up  on  the  hillsides.  By  pumping 
streams  of  water  against  the  hills  they  wash 
them  away.  As  the  debris  comes  down 
through  the  ditches  prepared  for  it,  the 
gold  is  caught  in  the  flumes  and  the  gravel 
is  spread  out  in  the  valleys  below. 

Placer  mining,  the  dredges,  hydraulic 
mining  —  all  these  are  ways  of  mining 
free  gold.  The  "mother  lode,"  the  gold- 
carrying  veins  of  quartz  in  the  old  hills  of 
the  interior  from  which  the  gold-bearing 
gravels  have  come,  is  little  worked  except 
along  the  coast.  The  Treadwell  mine, 
near  Juneau,  one  of  the  great  gold  mines 


of  the  world,  is  a  lode  mine,  and  there  are 
other  lode  mines  farther  north  on  the  coast; 
but  in  the  interior  there  is  no  lode  mining 
except  a  little  at  Fairbanks,  and  on  Forty- 
mile  River,  near  Eagle.  Even  placer  min- 
ing has  been  limited  chiefly  to  the  exploita- 
tion of  bonanzas.  In  a  modern  way,  in- 
terior Alaska's  great  mineral  wealth  has 
hardly  been  developed  at  all,  for  modern 
mining  needs  the  labor,  machinery,  and  sup- 
plies that  come  with  cheap  transportation. 
In  mining  as  well  as  in  transportation, 
one  kind  is  done  in  winter  and  another  in 
summer.  Working  in  the  sands  of  a  river 
bed  is  easier  in  winter  when  the  bed  is 
frozen  and  the  mine  shaft  will  not  fill  with 
water.  The  shafts  themselves  are  thawed 
out  with  steam.  There  are  hundreds  and 
hundreds  of  little  upright  boilers  in  Alaska 
making  steam  to  thaw  out  the  ground. 
The  steam  is  carried  from  the  boiler  into 
a  set  of  pipes  that  are  driven  into  the 
ground  four  or  five  feet  apart.  Shafts 
have  been  sunk  three  hundred  feet  and 
every  foot  of  it  had  to  be  thawed  out,  for 
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NORTHERN    FREIGHT    ROUTE 

MILES  ACROSS    ALASKA    TO    WHITE    HORSE     IN    YUKON    TERRITORY. 
INTERIOR    ALASKA 


RIVER    STEAMERS    CARRY   ALMOST   ALL  THE 


no  one  has  ever  gotten  below  frost  in 
Alaska.  It  is  a  frost  that  remains  from 
the  old  glacial,  times  when  the  whole  of 
this  northern  empire  lay  beneath  a  sheet 
of  ice;  and  often  now  in  sinking  shafts 
miners  go  ten  or  fifteen  feet  through  rem- 
nants of  buried  icebergs  that  have  been 
left  from  earlier  times.  In  the  summer  the 
ice  in  the  beds  of  running  streams  thaws; 
and  away  from  the  streams,  where  the  trees 
and  moss  are  cut  down  and  cleared  away, 
the  surface  will  thaw  a  little;  and  for 
these  reasons  it  is  during  the  summer  that 
most  of  the  mining  is  done. 

Besides  its  gold,  Alaska  is  blessed  with 
coal,  although  this  has  long  been  a  blessing 
in  disguise.  The  forces  of  Conservation 
and  Spoliation  met  on  the  Alaskan  coal 
fields,  and  while  the  battle  was  fought  the 
fields  themselves  lay  idle  and  the  railroads 
that  were  started  toward  them  were 
abandoned  by  their  builders. 

On  both  sides  of  Cook  Inlet  are  beds  of 
lignite  coal,  and  other  beds  lie  between 
the  Inlet  and  Mt.  McKinley.    Still  farther 


north,  within  fifty  miles  of  Fairbanks, 
lie  the  Nenana  fields,  in  which  there  is  a 
good  grade  of  lignite  coal  occurring  in 
numerous  beds  from  five  to  twenty  feet 
thick.  The  beds  are  tilted  but  otherwise  are 
not  badly  disturbed,  and  some  time  un- 
doubtedly they  will  be  worked,  not  for 
export,  but  for  local  use  to  make  elec- 
tricity and  heat.  The  Nenana  fields 
could  supply  electric  power  for  the  railroad 
that  opened  them,  light  for  Fairbanks  and 
other  settlements,  and  power  for  mines  in 
the  neighboring  region.  It  is  even  possible 
that  the  river  steamers  that  now  go  empty 
toward  the  sea  might  take  Nenana  coal 
to  Ruby  and  St.  Michael.  Nome  and 
St.  Michael  now  get  fuel  from  a  lignite 
mine  on  the  southern  shore  of  Cook  Inlet. 
But  two  fields  of  high  grade  steaming 
coal  are  what  held  up  the  development  of 
Alaska.  Some  of  this  coal  —  how  much 
only  development  will  tell  —  is  better  than 
any  coal  between  the  Mississippi  River  and 
the  Pacific  Coast.  A  few  miles  northeast 
of  Knik,  on  the  northernmost  arm  of  Cook 
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TWO    DOLLARS    A   MEAL   AND   TWO   DOLLARS   A    BED 

A  ROAD  HOUSE  ON  THE  GOVERNMENT'S  ROAD  BETWEEN  VALDEZ  AND  FAIRBANKS.  THE  DISTANCE  BE- 
TWEEN THESE  TWO  CITIES  IS  ABOUT  4OO  MILES,  AND  THE  STAGE  FARE  IS  $125  OR  MORE  THAN  TEN  TIMES  A 
NORMAL  RAILROAD   PASSENGER  FARE   IN    THE   UNITED    STATES 


Inlet,  lie  the  Matanuska  coal  fields.  North- 
west of  Bering  Glacier,  a  few  miles  over  the 
oil-seeping  flats  from  Controller  Bay  and 
within  50  miles  of  Cordova,  begin  the  Ber- 
ing River  coal  fields  in  which  are  situated 
the  now  famous  Cunningham  claims. 

In  these  two  fields  lie  Alaska's  immediate 
hope  of  coal  for  its  railroads,  for  the  ocean- 


going steamers,  and  possibly  for  export. 
The  railroad  approach  to  the  Bering  River 
fields  from  Cordova  is  easier  than  any  ice- 
free  tidewater  outlet  which  the  Matanuska 
fields  have,  though  the  Matanuska  coal 
could  reach  an  eight  or  nine  months'  harbor 
comparatively  easily.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  coal  in  the  Matanuska  fields  is  much 


ON    THE    STAGE    ROUTE   TO    FAIRBANKS 

THE  COST  OF   FREIGHT  AVERAGES  $135  A  HEAD  EVERY  YEAR  FOR  EVERY  MAN,  WOMAN,  AND  CHILD  IN  THE  IN- 
TERIOR OF   ALASKA 
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ON    THE    COPPER    RIVER    &    NORTHWESTERN    RAILWAY 

THE    ONLY    STANDARD-GAUGE    LINE    MORE    THAN    IOO   MILES    IN    LENGTH    IN    ALASKA 


less  broken  up  than  the  coal  in  the  Bering 
River  field  and,  therefore,  cheaper  and 
easier  to  mine.  According  to  the  United 
States  Geological  Survey,  if  a  market  for  a 
half  million  tons  can  be  found,  Bering 
River  coal  can  be  delivered  on  board  col- 
liers at  Cordova  for  about  $3.75  a  ton  and 


landed  in  San  Francisco  for  between  $5.25 
and  $6.75  a  ton.  These  prices  are  low 
enough  to  compete  with  Eastern  coal,  and 
the  Alaska  coal  is  of  a  better  grade  than 
the  coal  from  British  Columbia.  A  few 
years  ago  this  would  have  meant  a  big 
Pacific  Coast  trade  for  Alaskan  coal;  but 


BOUGHT   OUT   AND    BEACHED 

STEAMERS  THAT  USED  TO  SERVE  ON  THE  YUKON  RIVER  PUT  OUT  OF  COMMISSION   BY  A  RIVAL  LINE  AND  LAID 

UP   AT  ST.   MICHAEL 
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A    RAILROAD    KILLED    BY    THE    COAL   CONTROVERSY 

THE    ALASKA    NORTHERN,    FROM    SEWARD   TOWARD   THE   MATANUSKA    FIELDS,    WHICH    CEASED    BUILDING    WHEN 
THE    COAL    FIELDS    WF.RE    CLOSED,    NOW    CARRIES    THE    MAIL    BY    DOG    POWER 


now,  against  the  competition  of  Californian 
oil,  it  is  doubtful  if  much  of  a  trade  can  be 
built  up  outside  the  Territory  itself  —  ex- 
cept for  the  Navy.  Last  summer  a  small 
mine  was  opened  in  the  Matanuska  field 
to  get  coal  for  a  Navy  test.  This  winter 
the   coal   was   brought   out   and   soon    it 


will  be  known  whether  naval  stations  of 
the  Pacific  ports,  Hawaii,  and  the  Philip- 
pines will  have  to  continue  to  ship  coal 
from  Norfolk.  But  whether  any  export 
trade  develops  or  not,  the  main  point  is  the 
development  of  Alaska,  and  to  that  end 
coal  roads  and  coal  mines  are  essential. 


ANOTHER  TYPE  OF  ALASKAN    TRANSPORTATION 


PROSPECTING    FOR   TIN    IN    THE    SEWARD    PENINSULA.      ONCE   THE    COUNTRY    IS    OPENED    BY    RAILROADS    THERE 
ARE    MANY    MINERALS    BESIDES    GOLD   IN    INTERIOR    ALASKA    TO    BE    DEVELOPED 
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ALASKA  S    ABILITY  TO   FEED    ITSELF      I 

AN    OAT    FIELD   ON    MR.   P.    LUNDEEN's    HOMESTEAD,    ON    THE    UPPER   YUKON    RIVER,    IN   THE    FAR   INTERIOR 

Copper  already  has  its  railroad.  The  River  road  from  Cordova  to  the  Kennicott- 
one  line  of  any  consequence  that  is  still  Bonanza  mine,  one  of  the  most  profitable 
in  operation  is  the  Guggenheims'  Copper     mines  in  the  world.     Its  traffic  alone  prac- 


ALASKA  S    ABILITY   TO    FEED    ITSELF      II 
CABBAGES  AND   POTATOES  ON  THE  GATES  HOMESTEAD,  AT  KNIK,  ON  THE  NORTHERNMOST  ARM  OF  COOK  INLET 
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tically    supports   this    195    miles   of   line,  of  the  people  of  the  Territory.    Fairbanks  is 

There  are  many  other  rich  copper  lodes  about  on  the  same  latitude  as  Christiania, 

in  different  parts  of  Alaska,  not  in  the  hands  and  the  agricultural  valleys  of  Norway  and 

of  men  able  to  finance  their  own  railroads,  Sweden  are  as  far  north  as  the  Alaskan 

that  need  transportation  before  they  can  valleys.     The   climate   of   inland   Alaska, 

be  worked,  just  as  there  are  many  exten-  behind   Mt.    McKinley  and   the   glaciers, 

sive  low-grade  gold  ore  deposits  in  Alaska  is  similar  to  the  climate  of  Alberta,  Sas- 


ALASKA  S    ABILITY   TO    FEED    ITSELF      III 

CATTLE    ON    THE    ROAD    BETWEEN    VALDEZ    AND    FAIRBANKS 


that  will  furnish  freight  and  labor  and  yield 
rich  returns  as  soon  as  lower  freight  rates 
make  such  development  possible. 

So  the  gold  and  coal  and  copper  and 
other  minerals  in  paying  quantities  await 
the  railroads.  When  they  come  the  mines 
will  be  opened  and  permanent  towns  will 
grow  up,  and  through  the  inland  valleys 
will  arise  the  fundamental  home-building 
calling  —  agriculture. 

It  is  not  southeastern  coastal  Alaska 
but  central  Alaska  —  the  Tanana,  the 
Susitna,  and  the  Kuskokwim  valleys  — 
that  is  looked  upon  to  yield  the  produce 
and  to  feed  the  cattle  to  supply  the  needs 


katchewan,  and  Manitoba,  which  have 
recently  made  such  strides  in  agriculture. 
Moreover,  there  has  been  enough  farming 
in  the  interior  to  show  that  it  is  practicable. 
In  the  timbered  country,  after  the  trees 
and  moss  are  cleared  away,  the  first  sum- 
mer's sun  thaws  the  surface  and  in  the  sec- 
ond summer  the  ground  is  ready  for  crops; 
and  there  are  wide  sweeps  of  grass  land 
that  do  not  have  to  be  cleared  at  all. 

The  valley  of  the  Tanana  River  is  a 
valley  of  rich  soil  and  in  many  places  has  a 
heavy  growth  of  grasses.  Where  Fair- 
banks makes  a  market  there  are  farms  that 
raise  potatoes,  oats,  rye,  barley,  hay,  and 
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vegetables;  and  though  it  is  necessary  to 
winter-feed  stock,  beef  cattle  and  milk  cat- 
tle can  fare  well  in  this  region.  In  the 
Susitna  and  Copper  River  valleys  are  a 
few  well  developed  farms  —  as  many  as 
the  local  markets  encourage.  In  1910, 
there  were  2,660  acres  of  improved  farm 


from  St.  Michael  to  Sitka.  Ships  and 
fishermen,  canneries  and  cannery  workers, 
fill  this  coast  with  industry.  As  fall  comes 
the  canneries  are  shut  and  the  ships  carry 
back  to  the  States  the  cannery  workers 
and  every  trace  of  the  industry  except  the 
deserted    buildings.     Some    day    perhaps 


AT   THE    KENNICOTT-BONANZA    MINE 

WHICH    ALONE    SUPPLIES    FREIGHT    TO    SUPPORT   THE     I95    MILES    OF    THE    COPPER     RIVER    &     NORTHWESTERN 

RAILROAD 


land  in  the  territory,  most  of  it  in  central 
Alaska.  At  that  time  nearly  $i 00,000 
worth  of  potatoes  and  $100,000  worth  of 
hay  were  produced.  Agricultural  devel- 
opment in  Alaska  to-day  is  more  promising 
than  agriculture  was  in  many  of  our  now 
flourishing  Western  States  fifty  or  sixty 
years  ago.  Into  the  few  valleys  where  the 
local  market  will  support  farming,  the 
homesteader  has  gone.  Elsewhere  he, 
like  almost  everybody  and  everything  else 
in  Alaska,  awaits  the  coming  of  the  railroad. 
The  one  great  exception  to  this  state- 
ment is  the  fish  industry.  It  belongs  on 
the  coast.     Every  summer  it  is  in  evidence 


this  may  change  and  the  salmon-canning 
business  may  make  homes  in  Alaska,  but 
now  its  chief  effect  upon  the  other  in- 
dustries of  the  Territory  is  to  provide  better 
steamer  service  than  they  otherwise  would 
have  and  to  supply  a  cheap  food  not  only 
to  Alaska  but  to  the  whole  United  States. 

But  excepting  only  the  fisheries,  Alaska 
waits  for  railroads.  Since  the  work  on  the 
roads  to  the  coal  fields  stopped  eight  years 
ago,  and  the  lack  of  traffic  drove  the  loco- 
motives off  the  tracks,  Alaska  has  stood  still. 

Into  the  waiting  stillness  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  thrusts  his  report  calling 
for  railroads  that  shall  not  only  be  allowed 
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by    the    Government    but   that   shall    be  Besides  the  local  freight  which  the  main 

fathered  by  the  Government.  line  would  develop,   there  is  the  greater 

There  are  three  logical  routes  by  which  tonnage  to  come  from  the  branches.  And 

the  railroads  can  slip  through  the  great  the  significance  of  the  tonnage  from  both 

Alaskan    range    and    bring    the    cheaper  sources  is  that  it  means  the  opening  of  the 

freight   rates   to  the  interior  that  would  great  interior  to  cheaper  freight,  cheaper 

give  new  vitality  to  Alaskan  progress.  All  labor,  cheaper  living,  and  wide  develop- 

three  have  their  tidewater  terminal  around  ment.     It   is   the  history  of  our  frontier 

Prince    William    Sound,    where    are    the  that  a  cheaper  and  more  abundant  labor 

northernmost  ice-free  ports,   Seward,  Val-  and  a  settled  civilization  follow  the  steel 

dez,  and  Cordova.  rails,  and  that  the  whistle  of  the  locomo- 
tive announces  the  early  arrival  of  women 

THREE  LOGICAL  RAILROAD  ROUTES  ,    .  •,  ,       T,     ; 

and  children.  I  he  camps  grow  into 
The  first  is  the  Copper  River  route,  towns,  and  life  takes  on  a  more  settled  air. 
Four  hundred  and  fifty  miles  almost  due  Moreover,  the  branch  lines  of  a  railroad 
south  of  Fairbanks  is  the  port  of  Cordova,  from  Cordova  to  Fairbanks  give  certain 
with  1,200  or  1,500  inhabitants,  two  or  promise  of  traffic.  The  Kennicott-Bon- 
three  hotels,  a  daily  newspaper,  a  cannery,  anza  copper  mine  now  supports  the  entire 
a  sawmill,  and  more  stores  than  its  size  195  miles  of  present  road,  and  another 
would  warrant,  for  Cordova  is  the  dis-  branch  line  from  this  road  would  reach  the 
tributing  centre  for  general  merchandise  Bering  River  coal  fields, 
and  supplies  bound  overland  into  the  A  governmental  commission  has  esti- 
interior.  It  is  also  the  seaport  terminal  mated  that  the  construction  of  the  main 
of  the  Guggenheims'  Copper  River  Rail-  line  from  Chitina  to  Fairbanks  would  cost 
way,  and  the  first  132  miles  of  this  rail-  about  $15,000,000,  and  that  a  branch  line 
road  could  well  serve  as  a  port  of  the  line  from  Cordova  to  the  Bering  River  coal 
to  the  interior.  From  Chitina  (where  the  fields  would  cost  another  $3,000,000,  or 
present  railroad  turns  eastward)  to  Fair-  $18,000,000  in  all  for  the  beginning  of  the 
banks  is  313  miles.  From  this  point  the  redemption  of  Alaska. 
Government's  wagon  road  from  Valdez  to  The  next  logical  route  is  from  Seward, 
Fairbanks  ascends  the  Copper  River  and  or  some  point  on  the  western  coast  of 
its  tributaries,  crosses  over  the  Delta  Pass,  Prince  William  Sound,  up  the  Susitna 
and  goes  down  the  Delta  River  to  the  Tan-  Valley  and  through  Broad  Pass  to  Fair- 
ana.  A  regular  stage  service  goes  over  banks.  From  Seward  northward  for  71 
this  route  during  the  winter  carrying  mail,  miles  runs  the  now  unused  line  of  the 
passengers,  and  a  little  high  class  freight;  Alaska  Northern  Railroad.  About  45 
and  it  is  occasionally  used  in  the  summer,  miles  farther  north  the  proposed  line 
Along  this  main  line  there  are  gold  and  touches  the  northern  end  of  Cook  Inlet 
copper  "lodes"  to  be  developed  —  which  and  here  could  be  developed  a  port  that 
means  permanent  mining  —  placer  gold  would  be  free  of  ice  for  six  or  eight  months 
mines.  Around  Copper  Centre  there  is  a  in  the  year.  About  forty  miles  from  this 
little  agriculture,  but  the  important  farm-  port  is  Chickaloon,  in  the  Matanuska  coal 
ing  district  which  this  road  would  tap  is  fields,  where  the  governmental  miners  got 
the  fertile  Tanana  Valley.  Long  before  the  coal  for  the  Navy  test.  From  the 
farming  was  known  in  this  region,  it  was  Matanuska  fields  to  the  port  on  upper 
famous  for  its  rich  grasses  and  heavy  stand  Cook  Inlet  would  be  a  simple  down-hill 
of  timber,  and  the  good  land  extends  to  haul,  but  in  the  winter  time  the  Matanuska 
beyond  the  mouth  of  the  Tanana  to  adja-  coal  would  have  to  be  stored  or  carried  over 
cent  portions  of  the  Yukon  Basin.  Govern-  the  Kenai  Peninsula  to  an  ice-free  port, 
mental  records  show  that  there  is  a  growing  The  main  line  of  this  road  would  follow  up 
season  of  from  90  to  120  days,  but  there  the  fertile  Susitna  Valley  through  Broad 
is  more  growth  in  this  time  than  in  a  sim-  Pass  — 2,500  feet  above  sea  level  and  under 
ilar  number  of  days  farther  south  because  the  shadow  of  Mt.  McKinley  —  and  on 
the  sun  shines  more  hours  every  day.  through  the  Nenana  coal  fields  to  Fair- 
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banks.     There  is  coal  tributary  to  this  line  dormant,  known  to  man  but  beyond  his 

along  almost  its  entire  length.     West  of  power  to  reach,  will  pay  labor  and  capital 

Seward  are  the  Cook  Inlet  lignite  fields,  well  to  develop. 

The  Matanuska  field,  with  its  steaming  Whereas  now  in  the  interior  only  one 

coal,  is  only  a  short  distance  away  from  large  copper  mine  is  in  operation,  many 

this  line.     In  the  Susitna  Valley  are  more  will  then  be  working.     There  will  be  cheap 

lignite  fields;  and  on  the  other  side  of  the  coal  in  Fairbanks,  and  the  river  steamers 

pass   lie   the  Nenana   beds.     Copper   has  can    carry    supplies    to    Nome    and    St. 

been  reported  both  in  the  Matanuska  coal  Michael  where  now  they   go   downstream 

fields   and   farther   north;   and   there   are  empty.     The  smoke  of  busy  railroad  shops, 

various  placer  camps  in  the  country  tribu-  smelters,  and  miscellaneous  industries  will 

tary  to  this  line.     This  is  all  in  addition  take  the  place  of  the  log  fires  of  the  road 

to  the  extensive  "lode"  and  placer  mining  houses;    and    simultaneously    with    these 

on  the  Kenai  Peninsula.  developments  will  come  the  farmer,  who, 

Besides  tapping  the  agricultural  lands  even  with  a  90  or  100  day  growing  season, 

along  the  Tanana  River,  the  Seward-Fair-  can  make  a   handsome  living  in  Alaska, 

banks  route  goes  through  the  Susitna  Val-  where  food  prices  are  high, 

ley,  which  is  probably  the  best  agricul-  With  all  this  real  progress  —  which  will 

tural  section  in  central  Alaska.  come  faster  or  slower  as  the  affairs  of  the 

The  third  route  turns  west  from  the  sec-  Territory  are  administered  —  will  come 
ond  route  near  Susitna,  and  goes  through  the  booms  and  depressions,  fortunes,  fail- 
Rainy  Pass  into  an  agricultural  and  min-  ures,  speculation,  and  honest  toil  that  have 
ing  region  in  the  valley  of  the  Kuskokwim  followed  every  opening  of  the  country 
River.  Now  the  traffic  into  that  great  since  Daniel  Boone  led  settlers  across  the 
and  little-known  valley  is  either  by  trail  mountains.  Only,  in  one  way,  this  new 
from  Cook  Inlet  or  up  the  river.  Small  opening  differs  from  any  of  its  predecessors, 
ocean  steamers  reach  Bethel  in  the  summer, 
and  a  few  steamers  go  from  Bethel  up  the 
Kuskokwim.  However,  the  main  settle-  Though  60  million  dollars  does  not  seem 
ments  in  this  region  —  the  mining  towns  a  great  sum  for  the  redemption  of  an 
of  Ophir  and  Iditarod  —  are  not  on  the  empire,  it  is  a  large  sum  for  the  number 
river.  Despite  the  extreme  difficulties  of  of  miles  of  railroad  that  are  contemplated, 
transportation,  the  country  tributary  to  the  Railroad  building  in  Alaska  is  expensive, 
proposed  Kuskokwim  branch  mines  more  In  the  first  place,  the  roads  to  the  interior 
than  $3,000,000  worth  of  gold  a  year  have  to  cross  a  great  mountain  barrier, 
and  can  boast  of  one  small  stamp  mill.  The  glaciers  on  the  Western  slopes  render 

The  Seward-Fairbanks  road  would  cost  certain  valleys  impassable,  and  destructive 

approximately  18  million  dollars,  and  the  floods  come  from  the  internal  breaks  in 

Kuskokwim  branch  as  much  more.     The  the    glacier    during    the    melting    season, 

Matanuska  coal  field  could  probably  be  which    suddenly   free   enormous   volumes 

reached  for  a  million  and  a  half  additional,  of  water.     Altogether  the  glaciers  are  bad 

These  lines,  and  the  Copper  River  road  to  neighbors    for    a    railroad.     The    frozen 

Fairbanks,  with  its  Bering  River  branch,  ground  and  the  heavy  snowfall  add  other 

could  all  be  built  for  60  million  dollars,  difficulties  to  construction  and  operation. 

That  is  approximately  the  cost  of  making  The  present  Copper  River  road,  which 

over  Alaska.      It  is  about   one  third  the  passes  three  or  four  glaciers,  has  experi- 

yearly  pension  roll  in  the  United  States.  enced   nearly   all   these   troubles.     Trains 

If  the  railroad  reduces  the  high  cost  of  have  been  blocked  in  winter  by  snow  and 
mining  supplies  and  makes  it  possible  the  track  washed  out  by  floods  in  the 
to  get  them  quickly;  if  it  brings  in  more  spring.  Yet  this  road's  experiences  demon- 
labor  and  makes  more  food  available,  not  strated  not  only  the  difficulties  but  the 
only  will  gold  mining  flourish  as  never  way  to  overcome  them.  There  is  nothing 
before  but  silver-lead  ores,  tin,  antimony,  impossible  about  railroads  in  Alaska, 
and  even  perhaps   iron  ore  that  has  lain  The    railroads    over    which    prosperity 


THE    REDEMPTION    OF    AN    EMPIRE 


TO   RAILROAD    PROSPERITY    INTO   ALASKA 


A    LAND    OF    RENEWED    HOPE 

THE    GREAT  INTERIOR   REGION   OF   ALASKA,    BETWEEN    THE     ENDICOTT    RANGE    AND    THE     COASTAL    MOUNTAINS, 
NEEDS  ONLY  RAILROADS  TO  DEVELOP  IT  INTO  A   RICH  AND   POPULOUS  EMPIRE  OF  FARMS  AND  MINES 


flowed  into  our  Western  states  were  built 
by  private  corporations.  There  seems 
little  likelihood  that  privately  built  lines 
would  open  Alaska  for  many  years  to 
come.  It  is  not  that  Alaska  holds  out  so 
much  less  promise  of  paying  traffic  than 
the  transcontinental  lines.  But  the  con- 
ditions of  pioneer  railroad  building  have 
greatly  changed.  The  transcontinental 
lines  were  subsidized  with  huge  land 
grants.  Although  few  questioned  the 
wisdom  of  these  grants  when  the  railroads 
were  building,  they  have  not  been  popular 
in  the  West  lately.     The  wisdom  gained 


from  this  earlier  experience  will  prevent  a 
repetition  of  it  in  Alaska. 

Capital  could  be  coaxed  into  Alaskan 
railroad  enterprises  by  gifts  of  other 
natural  resources  such  as  coal.  But  the 
too  close  relation  between  coal  companies 
and  railroads  is  viewed  with  suspicion 
also.  We  have  come  to  a  point  where  we 
want  a  railroad  to  be  a  railroad  and  noth- 
ing more.  Such  a  railroad  probably  would 
not  pay  immediately  in  Alaska.  The  better 
appreciation  of  the  value  of  our  natural  re- 
sources makes  us  unwilling  to  take  the  old 
method  of  inducing  railroad  construction. 
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Out  of  this  situation  comes  the  demand, 
voiced  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
that  the  Government  build  the  railroad 
itself.  It  is  a  new  practice  for  the  United 
States,  although  many  state  governments 
have  built  railroads  where  private  capital 
would  not  venture.  Canada,  also,  fur- 
nishes a  recent  example  of  governmental 
railroad  building  and  under  conditions 
that  closely  parallel  those  found  in  Alaska. 
Ontario  was  without  railroads  except  in 
the  smaller  southern  part  of  the  province. 
The  northern  part,  extending  to  Hudson 
Bay,  was  an  unsettled,  transportationless 
wilderness.  The  climate  is  very  similar 
to  interior  Alaska  and  the  country  was 
likewise  known  to  have  timber,  agricul- 
tural resources,  and  some  mineral  pros- 
pects. The  provincial  government  built 
the  Timiskaming  &  Northern  Ontario 
Railroad  for  exactly  the  same  reason  that 
the  governmental  railroads  for  Alaska  are 
urged  —  to  encourage  home  builders  to 
move  in  and  develop  the  country.  In  this 
the  road  is  successful,  and  incidentally  it 
has  opened  a  field  of  rich  mineral  deposits 
at  Cobalt  which  would  of  itself  almost 
justify  the  road. 

Mr.  Lane  outlines  his  ideas  of  what 
should  be  done  as  follows: 

I  have  already  expressed  my  belief  that  it 
was  wise  for  the  Government  itself  to  under- 
take the  construction  and  operation  of  a 
system  of  trunk-line  railroads  in  Alaska.  And 
I  am  led  to  this  view  irrespective  of  the  possi- 
bility of  private  enterprise  undertaking  such 
work,  although  my  belief  is  that  no  railroads 
would  be  privately  constructed  in  Alaska  for 
many  years  to  come  excepting  as  adjuncts  to 
some  private  enterprise.  Be  that  as  it  may, 
it  would  seem  wise  for  the  Government  to 
undertake  this  task  upon  grounds  of  state. 
The  rates  and  the  service  of  such  railroads 
should  be  fixed  with  reference  to  Alaskan  de- 
velopment —  not  with  regard  to  immediate 
returns.  The  charges  fixed  should  be  lower 
for  years  to  come  than  would  justify  private 
investment.  I  would  build  and  operate  these 
highways  in  the  same  spirit  that  the  counties 
or  the  states  build  wagon  roads  —  not  for 
revenue,  but  for  the  general  good.  After  all, 
a  railroad  is  little  more  than  an  operated  wagon 
road.     In  many  countries  they  still  call  rail- 


road cars  "wagons."  Our  laws  as  to  railroads 
are  evolved  from  our  old  laws  as  to  carriage 
by  wagon.  Our  courts  speak  of  railroads  as 
property  charged  with  a  public  interest  and 
so  justify  the  regulation  of  their  rates.  But 
no  court  would  justify  the  imposition  of  rates 
made  for  the  purpose  for  which  Alaskan  rates 
should  be  made  —  the  creation  of  a  common- 
wealth. If  this  is  our  task,  it  should  be  done 
.  with  a  consciousness  that  the  dollar 
spent  to-day  on  an  Alaskan  railroad  will  yield 
no  more  immediate  return  on  the  investment 
than  the  dollar  spent  on  the  Panama  Canal. 

These,  then,  are  the  persuading  reasons  for 
the  belief  that  the  Government  should  under- 
take to  drive  from  the  coast  inland  one  or  more 
lines  of  railroad:  (i)  The  Government  already 
regards  it  as  its  duty  to  build  wagon  roads. 
Such  roads  when  well  built  are  almost  as  costly 
as  the  construction  of  a  railroad,  which  is  the 
essential  modern  means  of  transportation. 
(2)  There  can  be  no  assurance  that  without 
surrendering  our  resources  in  Alaska  private 
railroads  will  be  built.  (3)  The  opening  of 
this  new  country  demands  that  the  highways 
of  travel  and  commerce  should  be  made  wholly 
subservient,  not  to  private  interest,  but  to  the 
upbuilding  of  this  territory,  that  they  may  be 
the  real  servants  of  the  national  purpose. 

If  it  is  thought  wise  to  recoup  the  Govern- 
ment for  its  original  outlay  it  can  be  done,  at 
least  in  part,  by  following  a  plan  not  unknown 
to  our  people  —  by  giving  a  land  subsidy  to 
the  owners  of  the  road.  Retain  in  the  Govern- 
ment, one  half  of  the  land  on  each  side  of  the 
railroad  until  it  had  appreciated  in  value  by 
the  growth  of  the  lands  given  to  the  public. 
Thus  the  Government  would  subsidize  itself 
and  reap  some  of  the  benefits  accruing  to  its 
land  from  the  construction  of  the  road.  Judg- 
ing by  the  increase  in  land  values  in  the  newly 
opened  sections  of  Canada,  who  could  say  but 
that  long  before  the  bonds  were  due  the  Govern- 
ment would  thus  have  an  asset  sufficient  to 
meet   the  original  debt? 

But  how  the  railroads  are  financed 
does  not  interest  Alaska  so  much  as  that 
they  be  financed  and  built  quickly. 

It  is  a  Territory  eager  to  be  loosed  from 
the  restrictions  which  the  long  controversy 
has  placed  upon  it.  It  wants  the  chance 
to  mine  and  farm  and  trade  and  to  grow 
rich  with  the  keen  enthusiasm  that  has 
characterized  the  Western  frontier  from 
its  earliest  times. 


"DRUMMING"  REVOLUTIONARY  CHINA 


THE    ADVENTURES    OF     AN     AMERICAN     GUN    AGENT  —  THE    YALE    COLLEGE    YELL 

AS    A    WAR  CRY — ■  AN    INTERVIEW  WITH    PRESIDENT    YUAN    SHIH-KAI  —  AN 

ADVENTUROUS    JOURNEY     INTO     THE     INTERIOR,    THROUGH    THE    LINES 

OF     TWO     OPPOSING     ARMIES,     TO     THE     FORTRESS     AT    TUNG-KUAN 


BY 

BARTLETT  G 


YUNG 


A  T  THE  request  of    the   editor,   I 

i\         prefix  my  narrative  with  three 

/   \        quotations    which      doubtless 

I    "\      have  a  bearing  on  the  situation 

^        ^    in   which    I    found   myself  on 

reaching  China  for  the  first  time  in  my 

life.     The  first  of  these  is  from  the  Peking 

Daily  News  of  September  16,  191 3: 

"It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Mr.  B. 
G.  Yung,  who  was  arrested  by  the  military 
police  and  brutally  treated  on  the  night  of 
the  14th  ult.,  is  the  son  of  the  famous  Dr. 
Yung  Wing,  who  recently  died.  The  late 
Dr.  Yung  Wing  has  done  much  for  China. 
At  one  time  he  was  Minister  to  the  United 
States,  and  his  name  will  ever  be  remem- 
bered in  connection  with  the  education 
movement,  for  the  reason  that  he  was  prac- 
tically the  'father'  of  the  first  batch  of 
students  who  went  to  America  for  educa- 
tion. In  the  industrial  development  of 
China  he  was  likewise  prominent,  and  to  his 
initiative  are  largely  due  the  formation  of 
the  China  Merchants' Steamship  Company 
and  the  founding  of  the  Kiang-na  Arsenal. 
For  being  the  first  Chinese  to  travel 
around  the  world  in  the  interests  of  his 
country,  Dr.  Yung  was  given  the  Yellow 
Jacket,  a  unique  distinction." 

The  following  is  quoted  from  the  North 
China  Daily  News  of  September  17,  191 3: 

'The  case  of  the  arrest  of  the  American 
citizen,  B.  G.  Yung,  has  created  quite  a 
sensation  in  American  circles.  The  State 
Department  in  Washington  has  approved 
of  the  presentation  of  demands  involving 
the  punishment  of  the  men  who  ill-used 
Yung,  the  dismissal  of  the  police  officer,  an 
apology  from  the  Government,  and  com- 
pensation, the  amount  to  be  decided  later. 


Hsiung  Hsi-ling,  the  Premier,  called  at  the 
American  Legation  to-day,  and  expressed 
his  regrets  for  the  incident. 

'Yung's  father  was  the  first  Chinese 
graduate  of  Yale  University.  He  married 
an  American  lady  and  settled  in  America, 
and  his  son,  being  born  in  America,  is  in 
all  respects  an  American  citizen.  The  son 
also  is  a  Yale  graduate  and  was  recently 
in  charge  of  the  Canton  Arsenal,  and  to  his 
connection  with  the  South  is  attributed 
the  vigilance  with  which  he  has  recently 
been  watched  by  the  police." 

And,  finally,  I  quote  from  the  Yale  Class 
Book,  Class  of  1902: 

"  Bartlett  Golden  Yung.  Born  January 
22,  1879,  in  Washington,  D.  C,  the  son  of 
Yung  Wing,  LL.D.,  Yale  1854,  and  Mary 
Louisa  (Kellogg)  Yung  (died  May  29, 
1886).  Prepared  at  Hartford  (Conn.) 
High  School,  and  in  college  was  a  member 
of  the  Wigwam  Debating  Club  (member- 
ship committee);  received  first  colloquy 
appointments.  Was  a  member  of  Eta 
Phi,  Delta  Kappa  Epsilon,  and  Wolf's 
Head.  Worked  in  an  export  house  for  one 
year  and  then  went  with  the  Rotary  File 
&  Machine  Company  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y., 
of  which  he  became  president,  his  class- 
mate, Nevins,  serving  in  the  position  of 
secretary." 

Though  my  father  was  Chinese,  all  my 
life  was  spent  in  the  United  States  until 
two  years  ago,  when  I  visited  China  for  the 
first  time,  as  the  agent  of  an  American 
corporation.  I  have  been  asked  whether 
my  feelings  are  Chinese  or  American.  My 
mother's  people  came  to  America  in  the 
Mayflower  and  fought  for  the  flag  in  the 
Revolutionary  and  Civil  wars.     Perhaps  it 
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is  this,  perhaps  because  I  was  born  and 
brought  up  in  the  States,  but  anyway, 
whenever  I  saw  the  Stars  and  Stripes  out  in 
faraway  China,  the  big  lump  would  always 
come  in  my  throat.  This  will  answer  the 
question  as  well  as  I  can.  With  this  little 
explanation,  I  proceed  with  my  story. 

When  I  started  for  China  the  Mexican 
situation  had  called  forth  a  proclamation 
from  Washington  forbidding  under  penalty 


shipment.  Thanks  to  a  friendly  freight 
clerk  and  to  a  premonition  born  of  hard 
experience,  what  they  really  carried  off 
with  many  bows  and  smiles  was  two 
thousand  rounds — -only  a  small  part  of 
my  entire  supply  of  ammunition. 

At  Shanghai  everything  was  in  confu- 
sion. Negotiations  were  proceeding  be- 
tween North  and  South.  Huang  Hsing 
was  Generalissimo  of  the  Yangtse  Valley 
in  Southern  China,  with  headquarters  at 
the  shipment  of  arms  into  any  American  Nanking.  Yuan  Shih-kai,  his  rival,  held 
country  where  domestic  trouble  existed,  the  whole  North.  The  foreign-manned 
This  precluded  shipping  my  samples  —  Maritime  Customs  Service  was  neutral, 
which  consisted  of  a  machine  gun  of  the      Dr.  Sun  Yat  Sen  had  sailed  by  slow  steamer 


latest  type  with  twenty  thousand  rounds 
of  ammunition  for  demonstration  purposes 
and  a  full  assortment  of  small  arms  — 
from  the  port  of  New  York,  owing  to  the 
refusal  of  all  transportation  lines  to  risk  a 
fine  or  the  detention  of  their  vessel  on 
suspicion  of  the  true  destination  of  such  a 
shipment. 

Furthermore,  the  situation  in  China  it- 
self  immediately   after   the   outbreak   of 


for  Canton.  I  landed  my  samples  in  bond, 
slipped  back  aboard  the  fast  mail  boat, 
and  was  in  Canton  when  the  Doctor 
reached  that  city.  My  credentials  and  a 
previous  acquaintance  with  him  readily 
secured  me  an  interview.  My  start  hav- 
ing been  thus  favorably  made,  I  proceeded 
post  haste  to  Nanking  and  after  ten  days' 
delay  I  secured  from  Huang  Hsing  a  per- 
mit  to   travel   throughout    the    Republic 


civil  war  made  it  hard  to  ship  by  any  of  of  China  with  all  my  munitions  of  war,  and 

the    Oriental    steamship    lines*  direct    to  to  make  firing  demonstrations  before  the 

China,  as  they  wished  to  avoid  detention  various-  commanders-in-chief.     This     ar- 

or  fine   by   either   the   Chinese    Imperial  rangement  later  made  trouble  for  me,  but 


Maritime  Customs  or  the  Republican 
Military  Government.  The  Chinese  Lega- 
tion at  Washington,  itself  without  instruc- 
tions, could  not  advise  me. 

shipped  my  whole  outfit  to  San  Fran- 


I  will  come  to  that  in  due  order. 

THE     FIRST    TRIAL    OF    THE    GUN 

Having   now   released   my   samples   by 
means  of  this  all-powerful  general  pass,  I 


made  an  appointment  for  my  first  firing 
demonstration  before  Huang  Hsing.  This 
man,  now  a  refugee  in  Japan,  was  at  that 
time  in  supreme  command  of  all  the  troops 
south  of  the  Yangtse  River,  and  was  living 
in  vice  regal  state  in  the  old  Taiping  Pal- 
ace or  yamun. 

On  the  day  of  the  trial,  which  was  to 


cisco,  paying  the  excess  baggage  rate,  and  got  them  from  Shanghai  to  Nanking  and 
consigned  it  to  Yokohama,  Japan.  I 
traveled  on  the  same  steamer.  Up  to  that 
point  all  went  pleasantly.  The  steamer 
carried  the  usual  crowd  of  American  tour- 
ists, young  people  predominating. 

OUTWITTING    THE    JAPANESE 

At  Yokohama  my  troubles  commenced. 

Some  of  America's  competitors  in  the  East  take  place  on  the  mountain  side  back  of 

stop  at  nothing  in  choking  competition,  the    Ming    Tombs    and    overlooking    the 

and  so  when,  after  much  cabling  to  Shang-  Tartar  city  recently  ruined   by  shell  fire, 

hai,  arrangements  had  been  made  to  re-  I  drove  to  the  yamun.      In  one  carriage 

ceive  my  little  shipment  of  samples  into  a  were  a  party  of  visiting  military  officers 

bonded  warehouse  there,  pending  the  se-  who  had  come  to  witness  the  trial,  in  the 

curing  of  a  military  landing  permit  from  second  I  piled  the  gun  and  ammunition, 

the  proper  authorities,  the  Japanese  auth-  and  I  brought  up  the  rear  in  a  third  with 

orities  boarded  the  vessel  at  Kobe  with  a  the  native  agent  of  a  firm  in  Shanghai, 

warrant,  opened  the  ship's  magazine,  and  who  was  to  take  me  farther  into  the  inter- 

confiscated,   as  they  thought,  the  whole  ior  the  following  week. 
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The  city  was  crowded  with  Southern 
troops,  all  more  or  less  out  of  control;  and 
when,  after  repeated  halts  and  examina- 
tions of  credentials,  we  were  at  last  passed 
into  the  outer  court  of  the  yamun,  a  fierce 
rifle  fire  broke  out  close  at  hand.  I 
learned  afterward  that  several  regiments 
had  mutinied  and  attempted  to  burn  the 
yamun.  Although  this  was  a  small  affair 
and  suppressed  within  an  hour,  it  serves 
to  illustrate  the  topsy-turvy  conditions 
that  prevailed  even  at  military  head- 
quarters. General  Huang  Hsing,  who  had 
entertained  us  at  luncheon  the  day  before, 
was  now  behind  closed  doors  and  the  trial 
postponed  three  days. 

However,  at  last  it  came  off,  and  most 
successtully  —  with  all  the  staff  officers 
peering  through  their  glasses  and  a  regi- 
ment of  infantry  drawn  up  in  the  rear. 
The  American  machine  gun,  firing  five 
hundred  shots  a  minute,  tore  the  Chinese 
targets  to  shreds  at  500  and  600  yards; 
and  I  then  turned  it  on  the  mountain  side 
a  mile  away  and  kicked  up  clouds  of  dust 
along  a  half  mile  front,  to  the  great  delight 
of  the  soldiers,  who  cheered  loudly. 

Concluding  business  deals  in  China  is  a 
slow  operation,  and  involves  many  mediae- 
val aspects,  perhaps  best  unmentioned 
here,  as  well  as  enduring  with  fortitude 
horrible  feasts  with  courses  of  seaweed, 
black  eggs,  etc.  But  at  last  I  was  able  to 
start  up-river. 

THE    IMITATIVE    CHINESE 

A  Chinese  officer  told  me  an  interesting 
story  of  the  first  visit  of  the  representative 
of  Vickers  Sons  &  Maxim  to  Shanghai. 
After  fetching  his  sample  Maxim  gun  to 
the  arsenal  at  Shanghai  and  demonstrating 
it  thoroughly  to  the  Chinese,  he  was  taken 
in  to  a  sixty-four  course  Chinese  feast  that 
lasted  until  the  small  hours  of  the  morning. 
Meanwhile,  a  large  party  of  the  best  Chin- 
ese mechanics  in  the  arsenal,  minutely 
subdividing  the  labor,  quietly  took  the  gun 
entirely  to  pieces  and  either  duplicated  or 
took  templates  of  every  part.  The  fol- 
lowing day  the  sample,  reassembled,  was 
handed  back  to  him  with  thanks  and  the 
remark  that  China  was  not  in  the  market 
for  Maxims  just  then.  The  Chinese  imi- 
tation failed,  however,  to  work  properly. 


Proceeding  up  the  Yangtse  River  by 
steamer  with  the  agent  of  the  firm  in 
Shanghai,  we  changed  at  Kiukiang  into  an 
all-Chinese  launch  and,  turning  south, 
traversed  the  Poyang  Lakes  and  ascended 
the  river  at  their  head  to  Nanchang-Fu, 
which  was  at  that  time  the  second  mili- 
tary headquarters  of  this  region. 

AN  ENCOUNTER  WITH  RUFFIANS 

On  board  the  launch  were  about  thirty 
soldiers  of  such  a  ragamuffin  appearance 
as  to  excite  my  suspicions,  but  fortunately 
without  their  rifles.  As  evening  of  the 
first  day  came  on,  they  crowded  around 
the  small  deck  house  and  demanded  of  the 
native  agent  to  know  what  the  "foreign 
devil"  was  doing  here.  Now  I  had  been  # 
cleaning  and  oiling  the  various  parts  of  my 
machine  gun  during  the  day.  Before  night- 
fall I  drew  the  blinds  of  the  deck  house 
and,  quickly  assembling  it,  slipped  in  a 
loaded  belt.  I  now  told  the  agent,  who 
was  white  with  fear,  to  tell  these  fellows 
that  this  "foreign  devil"  "belong  crazy" 
and  also  "nun  lehi"  (very  fierce);  and  as  a 
sort  of  warning  to  "keep  off  the  grass"  I 
opened  the  door  and  let  off  a  string  of 
about  fifty  shots  into  the  air,  at  the  same 
time  giving  the  Yale  College  yell,  which 
was  the  handiest  war-cry  I  could  think  of 
at  the  moment  Whether  it  was  the  in- 
formation imparted  by  the  agent  Chen, 
the  shots,  or  the  Yale  cheer,  I  cannot  say, 
but  all  hands  crowded  to  the  other  end  of 
the  launch  and  remained  at  a  respectful 
distance  until  Nanchang  was  reached,  to 
the  great  amusement  of  the  Chinese  cap- 
tain and  engineer,  who,  however,  had 
deemed  it  good  policy  to  allow  their  pas- 
sengers to  settle  their  own  disputes  with- 
out interference.  This  incident,  like  the 
troubles  of  Aeneas,  is  pleasant  to  remem- 
ber, but  at  the  time  I  was  badly  scared. 

At  Nanchang  we  were  met  by  officers  of 
Li  Tutu  and  our  rowdy  fellow-passengers 
disappeared. 

There  followed  ten  days  of  heat,  humid- 
ity, stench  unspeakable,  and  Chinese  food 
in  the  Chinese  Waldorf-Astoria  of  the  city. 
We  live  and  learn.  Never  since  have  I 
been  caught  thus  without  my  own  little 
camping  kit  and  tinned  food. 

Another  demonstration  followed  and  a 
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week   later,    with   our   business    finished,  by  express  brought  us  under  the  gloomy 

Chen  and  I  were  back  at  Kiukiang  watch-  walls  and  battlements  of  Peking,  where  at 

ing  the  up-river  boat  pull  in.     We  were  the  comfortable  Grand  Hotel  Des  Wagon- 

told  that  we  could  not  put  the  gun  aboard  lits   I   rested  and  awaited  the  arrival  of 

the  boat  as  the  local  customs  officer  was  my  gun  before  presenting  the  Vice-presi- 

gone  no  one  knew  where,  so  we  put  our  dent's  letter  to  the  Minister  of  War. 

outfit  aboard  a  sampan,  waited   till  the  Now,   although  an  armistice  had  been 

steamer  tied  up  to  the  wharf,  then  had  the  proclaimed  between  North  and  South,  the 

sampan  paddle  to  the  out  or  river  side  of  railroads,   wagon   roads,   and  hotels  were 

it   and   hook  on.     Meanwhile  we  walked  being  watched  by  hosts  of  spies  of  Presi- 

up  the  gangplank,  found  the  No.   1   boy,  dent  Yuan  Shih-kai,  and  into  the  hands  of 

and  for  ten  dollars  he  had  the  stuff  quietly  these  men  fell  the  yamun  runner  of  Gen. 

hoisted    aboard   on    the    blind    side   and  Li  Yuan-Hung  proceeding  northward  by 

stowed  in  my  cabin.  slow  day-freight  train  with  my  gun  and 

Selling  firearms  is  supposed  to  call  for  a  accessories.     The  pass  of  Huang  Hsingand 

certain  amount  of  resourcefulness,  but  for  a  letter  of  instructions  were  confiscated  and 

a  continuous  performance  this  trip  through  these  Oriental  disciples  of  Sherlock  Holmes 

the  interior  of  China  —  then  under  martial  then  passed  the  shipment  through  to  des- 

law,    or   without    any    law  —  carrying    a  tination  to  make  sure  of  the  consignee, 
machine    gun,    tripod,    pistols,    revolvers, 
and  cartridges,  will  always  remain  green 

in   my  memory.  Consequently,   one   day,   before    I    had 

On   reaching   Hankow,    I    procured   an  recovered  from  my  surprise  at  receiving 

interview  with  Li  Yuan-Hung,  the  Vice-  my  outfit  at  the  hotel  without  customs, 

president    of   the    now    united    Republic,  railroad,  or  legation  quarter  barrier  for- 

At  his  request  I  took  the  machine  gun  to  malities,  no  less  a  personage  than  Admiral 

pieces  and  assembled  it  before  him  and  Tsai  Ting  Ran,  Yuan  Shih-kai's  righthand 

several  members  of  the  Hu-peh  provincial  aide-de-camp,  arose  from  a  chair  in  the 

assembly  who  were  with  him  in  the  garden  hotel  foyer  and   addressed   me  in  a  cold 

of  his  yamun;  and  he  then  wrote  me  a  manner  as  follows: 

letter  of  introduction  to  the  Minister  of  "It  has  been  reported  to  the  President 

War  at  Peking,  where  all  authority  was  by  detectives  that  a  foreigner  with  quick- 

now  commencing  to  centralize.  firing  guns  has  arrived  over  the  Kin  Han 

Owing  to  the  recent  mutinies  here  I  was  Railway.     We  have  proof  that  you  are  the 

not  allowed  to  give  a  firing  demonstration  man.     We  propose  to  extradite  you  from 

lest  the  noise  should  alarm  the   nervous  the  legation  quarter  and  deal  with  you  by 

citizens.     The   ravages   of   shell   fire   and  martial  law." 

conflagration  were  evident  on  every  hand  Now,  during  my  travels  as  an  engineer- 

and  I  was  glad  to  get  away  from  the  heat  ing  salesman,  I  have  approached  many  a 

and  smell  of  this  great  inland  port.     Chen  prospective  customer  (flanked  and  hedged 

remained  here.  about  by  office  boys)  and  have  met  with 

Just    as    I    was    stepping    aboard    the  greetings  warm  and  greetings  frosty,  but 

weekly  express  for  Peking,  a  French  rail-  never,    with    one    subsequent    exception 

road  conductor  tapped  me  on  the  shoulder  when  I  was  thrown  into  a  military  prison 

and  informed  me  that   my   gun,   ammu-  condemned  to  be  shot  the  following  morn- 

nition,  etc.,  were  detained  and  not  allowed  ing  without  trial)  have  I  been  so  completely 

to  be  carried  on  a  passenger  train,  despite  flabbergasted,  if  such  an  expression  is  al- 

any  passports  whatever.  lowable,  as  by  this  one. 

Fortunately  my  own  cousin,  one  of  the  I  perceived,  however,  the  business  value 

staff  officers  of  Gen.  Li  Yuan-Hung,  was  of  the  situation.     My  business   being  le- 

down  to  see  me  off.     I  handed  him  Huang  gitimate  and  my  credentials  regular,  it  was 

Hsing's  pass  and  $100  and  asked  him  to  only  necessary  for  me  to   keep  in  close 

send  a  man  to  Peking  with  the  gun  on  the  touch    with    the   American    Legation    to 

next  freight  train.     Two  days  and  a  night  secure  personal  safety.     I   could  perhaps 
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utilize  the  exaggerations  of  these  Chinese  genial  and  kindly,  a  fine  old  gentleman, 
detectives  to  obtain  an  immediate  inter-  That  his  chief  characteristics  are  astute- 
view  with  the  President  himself.  ness  and  mentality  was  the  impression 
After  producing  Gen.  Li's  letter  and  my  which  I  carried  away  rather  than  of  an 
other  credentials,  and  stating  that  I  had  iron  personality  which  I  had  somehow 
only  one  sample  of  quick-firing  gun  of  the  expected. 

latest  kind  which  I  had  brought  to  Peking  The  Minister  of  War  was  good  enough 

to  show  to  the  President  and  Minister  of  to  praise  the  gun  and  promised  a  further 

War,  as  well  as  some  fine  automatic  pistols  investigation,  so  I   returned  to  the  hotel 

as  presents,   I  begged  him  to  arrange  an  after  the  interview,  well  pleased  with  the 

audience  for  me  with  the  former.     Per-  morning's  work,  particularly  as  the  Presi- 

ceiving  that  my  credentials  were  quite  in  dent  had  accepted  a  present  of  a  pair  of 

order    and    being    himself    an    American-  automatic  pistols. 

educated  naval  man  and  of  a  mechanical  There  followed  long  waits  and  delays, 

turn  of  mind,  he  came  to  my  room,  looked  interviews  with  military  men,  demonstra- 

over  the  gun,  and  became  interested  in  its  tions    and    explanations,    but    at    length 

new  devices.  fairly  satisfactory  results. 

Then  came  an  exciting  railway  journey 

AN     ■NTERVIEW    WITH    YUAN    SHIH-KAI  tQ     Mukden>     where     ,     ^    ^   ^    fo£ 

Merely   saying  that   he  would   explain  tune  to  be  the  only  one  out  of  six  competi- 

matters  to  the  President,  he  went  away,  but  tors  to  get  a  sample  machine  gun  through 

some  days  later  I  received  an  invitation  to  the  spot. 

to  bring  my  gun  to  the  President's  office.  However,  the  bulk  of  the  business  in 
Accompanying  the  messenger  with  my  out-  this  case  was  in  second-hand  German 
fit,  I  hastened  to  the  President's  quarters,  rifles,  Model  '88,  [which  were  contracted 
Passing  under  guard  through  several  for  after  bitter  competition  at  the  equiva- 
gates  and  into  a  garden,  I  was  instructed  lent  of  $5.44,  gold,  apiece.  Considering 
to  set  up  the  gun.  This  I  did,  surrounded  that  this  price  included  cost,  insurance, 
by  soldiers  of  the  President's  bodyguard,  freight,  commission,  interest,  "squeeze" 
Just  as  I  was  completing  this  operation,  for  the  Tutu,  the  General,  and  others, 
Yuan  Shih-kai  himself,  with  about  a  dozen  it  will  be  seen  that  the  open  door  with  its 
members  of  his  entourage,  including  the  resulting  international  competition  is  not 
Minister  of  War  and  Admiral  Tsai,  de-  all  "cakes  and  ale"  for  the  competitors, 
scended  the  steps  of  an  adjacent  building 
where,  as  I  understood,  they  had  been 
breakfasting.  From  Mukden  I  was  called  by  tele- 
After  a  brief  introduction  to  the  Presi-  gram  to  conclude  a  piece  of  business  for 
dent  by  Admiral  Tsai,  who  acted  as  inter-  one  of  the  smaller  German  firms  who  had 
preter,  I  was  requested  to  take  the  gun  offered  our  machine  guns  to  one  of  their 
entirely  to  pieces  and  reassemble  it  as  clients,  the  Tutu  of  Honan  province,  and 
quickly  as  possible,  as  this  performance  cousin  of  the  President.  This  trip  in- 
had  previously  interested  Admiral  Tsai.  volved  a  brush  with  my  old  friend,  the 
This  I  accomplished  in  about  six  min-  French  conductor  of  the  train  de  luxe 
utes  by  their  watches  —  a  slow  perform-  running  between  Peking  and  Hankow,  who 
ance  compared  to  the  three  and  a  half  had  caused  me  all  the  trouble  I  described 
minutes  record,  but  it  would  not  do  to  above.  This  time,  however,  having  gained 
make  any  mistake  before  these  spectators,  in  experience  of  ways  Chinese,  I  took  my 
Also,  I  paused  to  hand  to  the  President,  outfit  into  a  first-class  compartment  and 
with  an  explanation,  the  detachable  pistol  refused  to  budge  unless  ejected  by  force, 
grip  that  contained  the  firing  bolt  mech-  The  Frenchman,  seeing  my  arsenal,  lacked 
anism.  He  showed  interest  but  took  it  the  courage  to  tackle  the  job  alone,  and 
gingerly,  as  though  fearing  bombs.  called  the  Chinese  traffic  inspector.  He 
Yuan  Shih-kai,  the  Bismarck,  or  perhaps  in  turn  wilted  on  being  shown  Yuan  Shih- 
the  Napoleon,  of  China,  is  in  appearance  kai's  pass,  and  I  was  allowed  to  ride  in 
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peace.     This  deal  involved  bringing  nine  road  junction,  a  day  and  a  night  trip  by  rait 

chests  of  lump  silver  as  bargain   money  from  Peking. 

from  Kaifeng  to  Peking,  and  so  disorderly  His  outfit  was  very  complete,  consisting 

was  the  country  at  that  time  that  I  was  of   carts,    mules,    riding   ponies,    camping 

obliged    to    walk    behind    the    squealing  outfit,  presents,  champagne  for  feasts  for 

wheel-barrows    for    miles    with    a    drawn  his    prospective    customers,    two    Chinese 

pistol  in  each  hand  while  getting  the  stuff  boys,  and  a  cook, 
from  the  yamun  to  the  railroad  station. 

u    I7    v           i           4.            u       y   u                 u  BETWEEN   TWO   ARMIES 

At  Kaifeng  1  met  an  Englishman  who 

was  about  to  start  on  an  expedition  into  For  ten  days  after  leaving  the  end  of  the 

the  country  west  of  Honan-fu,  which  lies  railroad  we  toiled  through  the  sandy  peaks 

at  the  western  extremity  of  the  hundred  and  canons  of  western  Honan,  sleeping  at 

odd  miles  of  branch  track  crossing  the  Kin  night  in  the  open  courts  of  Chinese  inns, 

Han  line  at  right  angles  at  Chengchou  and  rising  at  4  A.  m.  to  join  the  endless  pro- 

with  Kaifeng  as  its  eastern  terminus.     His  cession  of  carts,  mules,  donkeys,  camels, 

idea  was  to  contract  army  supplies  with  and    coolies    bearing    enormous    burdens, 

the  President's  loyal  general  who  was  hold-  Marveling  crowds  watched  every  mouthful 

ing  the  passes  at  Tung-kuan.  of  food  we  ate  during  noontide  stops  in  the 

In  order  to  reach  this  place  it  was  neces-  larger  towns  and  villages, 
sary  to  traverse  a  semi-arid  region  through  As  we  approached  the  strategic  strong- 
which  the  main  caravan  road  to  Turkestan  hold  of  Tung-kuan  the  scenery  grew 
afforded  the  only  feasible  route.  But  wilder  and  the  pickets  of  blue  soldiery 
the  intervening  stretch  of  this  road  was  fewer  and  less  troublesome.  Mr.  Swallow, 
occupied  by  the  blue-coated,  pigtailed  proficient  in  the  Chinese  language,  had 
soldiers  of  the  second  division  whose  loyalty  given  them  a  story  which  seemed  to  satisfy 
to  any  government  except  the  Manchu  them  in  the  first  stages  of  the  journey,  but 
was  a  minus  quantity  and  who  were  now  when  questioned  we  announced  Tung- 
opposed  to  the  President's  general  at  kuan  as  our  destination  and  our  business 
Tung-kuan.  that  of  peaceable  merchants.     Being  six 

It  will  be  seen  from  my  whole  narrative  together,    two    of    us    foreigners,    besides 

that  a  large  degree  of  provincial  and  local  drivers,  and  well  armed  and  mounted,  we 

independence  in  regard    to    purchases   of  were  not  molested. 

arms  still  existed.     Every  Tutu  or  general  As  a  mediaeval  redoubt  the  historic  walled 

purchased   arms  at  will,   the  only  check  town  of  Tung-kuan  surpasses  anything  I 

the  Peking  government  exercised  being  to  have    seen    in    China,    its    massive   walls 

refuse   entrance   at    the   seaports    to   the  beetling  on  crags  a  thousand  feet  above 

munitions    of    those    whose    loyalty    was  the  road  which  then  winds  up  to  their  base 

questioned  but  to  grant  it  to  those  whom  like  a  switchback  railroad  and  disappears 

they   trusted    implicitly.     Except   for    its  under  an  immense  arch.     Yet  we  were  told 

own  purchases  at  Peking,  the  Ministry  of  that  this  position  had  changed  hands  five 

War  paid  for  nothing,  owing  to  shortage  times  during  the  year.  Treachery,  of  course, 

of  funds;   that  is,  every  province  paid  for  had  played  its  part  in  bringing  this  about, 

its  own  purchases.  u           ,                   ,, 

-p          '             ,                              .  .                     r  •       j  BOATING     ON         CHINA  S     SORROW 

lo  return  to  my  narrative,  my  friend, 

the   Englishman,   whose  companions   had  The  numerous  gray-uniformed   garrison 

backed  out  at  the  last  moment,  pressed  me  was   in    rags   and   tatters   and   ill   armed, 

to  accompany  him,  offering  to  include  an  Mr.  Swallow  was  welcomed  and  we  were 

order  for  my  line  in  his  contracts  if  he  entertained  for  a  week  in  a  yamun  high  on 

secured     them.     As     all    other     business  the  upper  side  of  the  town.     Meanwhile 

seemed  satisfactorily  arranged,  I  agreed  to  arrangements  very  satisfactory  to  him  were 

go  and,  after  delivering  the  silver  to  the  concluded  and  we  voted  the  trip  a  success. 

Germans   at    Peking  and   completing  my  Unfortunately,  failure  to  send  the  bargain 

business  with  them,  I  hurried  back  to  meet  money  to  Peking  as  agreed  subsequently 

Mr.  Swallow,  the  Englishman,  at  the  rail-  delayed  the  matter  until  the  second  revo- 
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lution  knocked  the  whole  business  on  the 
head.  However,  we  left  Tung-kuan  in 
high  spirits  and  in  order  to  avoid  the  cho- 
king dust  of  the  sandy  mountains  —  also  as 
many  blue  soldiers  as  possible  —  we  em- 
barked horses  and  all  upon  a  huge  flat 
boat  and  ran  down  the  rapids  of  the  Yellow 
River,  "China's  Sorrow,"  at  a  prodigious 
rate.  We  traversed  threje  days'  horse 
journey  in  a  single  day,  but  at  this  point 
had  to  take  to  the  road  again  because  we 
encountered  some  impossible  rapids.  It 
would  take  our  boatmen  two  weeks,  they 
said,  to  drag  their  craft  back  to  the  morn- 
ing's starting  place. 

While  groping  in  the  dark  for  the  inn  at 
which  we  had  stopped  on  our  upward  jour- 
ney, my  pony  was  led  over  a  six-foot  drop 
by  a  vicious  or  stupid  blue  soldier  who  vol- 
unteered as  guide.  Fortunately,  I  kicked 
free  of  the  stirrup,  but  was  knocked  insen- 
sible by  the  barrel  of  my  own  rifle  which 
was  slung  over  my  back.  On  coming  to, 
I  found  myself  surrounded  by  a  ring  of 
blue  soldiers.  Just  then,  however,  the 
rest  of  our  party  came  up  and  we  got  into 
the  inn  for  the  night. 


A      BRUSH      WITH 


BLUE 


SOLDIERS 


Early  next  morning,  as  we  were  about 
to  start,  three  very  insolent  soldiers  en- 
tered and  began  to  paw  over  our  belongings 
which  were  packed    on    our    carts. 

We  remained  as  quiet  and  polite  as 
possible,  there  being  at  least  fifty  men 
quartered  in  the  village.  Suddenly  a 
soldier  seized  Mr.  Swallow's  loaded  rifle 
from  the  cart,  saying  that  he  would  keep  it. 
Although  not  fully  understanding,  of 
course,  yet  I  caught  the  drift  of  the  remark 
and,  stepping  close  to  him,  thrust  a  cocked 
revolver  in  his  face. 

Of  course  the  fat  was  now  in  the  fire. 
We  were  obliged  to  cover  our  three  soldiers 
and  allow  no  one  to  get  out  and  spread  the 
alarm  till  our  carts  were  at  least  a  half  mile 
down  the  road  under  the  escort  of  our 
Chinese  boys.  We  then  jumped  on  our 
horses  and  made  a  run  for  it. 

Chinese  fashion,  no  pursuit  was  at- 
tempted until  about  noon.  Meanwhile, 
our  animals  being  exhausted  by  the  great 
pace  over  the  wretched  roads,  we  had 
drawn  out  to  the  side  of  the  road  to  rest, 


when  we  saw  seventeen  horsemen  spurring 
down  the  dusty  road.  We  hastily  cleared 
for  action  behind  our  carts,  when  lo!  these 
bold  warriors,  evidently  not  liking  the 
looks  of  our  six  Winchesters  poking  over 
the  carts,  spurred  past  straight  down  the 
road  without  so  much  as  a  hail. 

IN    CHARGE   OF   AN    ARSENAL 

Upon  my  return  to  Peking  after  this 
trip  I  was  requested  by  the  Chinese  to  go 
to  Canton  to  help  them  with  the  arsenal 
there.  As  considerable  prestige  and  friend- 
ship could  be  gained  in  this  way,  I  com- 
municated with  the  firm,  which  left  mat- 
ters to  my  judgment.  Admiral  Tsai,  after 
mentioning  the  matter  to  the  President, 
also  advised  me  to  go. 

Doubling  on  my  tracks,  therefore,  I  re- 
turned to  Canton  by  way  of  Hankow  and 
Shanghai,  and  after  reporting  to  Wu  Hon 
Man,  the  Tutu  of  Kwang-tung,  went  to  the 
arsenal  and  commenced  the  work.  A  brief 
investigation  showed  that  no  mechanical 
man  held  an  executive  position  in  the  ar- 
senal. More  than  three  million  dollars 
had  been  paid  for  the  plant.  A  German 
firm  had  laid  it  down  on  modern  lines,  com- 
plete to  the  smallest  detail,  seven  years 
before.  It  was  almost  incredible  to  what 
a  state  of  fifth  and  neglect  this  admirable 
modern  plant  had  fallen  during  this  period. 

Seeing  at  once  that  the  main  cause  of  the 
trouble  lay  at  the  top,  I  reported  to  the 
Tutu  that  I  would  have  nothing  to  do  with 
the  business  unless  I  were  placed  in  abso- 
lute charge  of  the  arsenal.  After  some 
hesitation,  and  greatly  to  my  surprise,  he 
appointed  me  chief  engineer  and  director 
of  the  arsenal  which,  with  the  smokeless 
powder  plant,  the  black  powder  plant,  and 
the  three  magazines,  employed  about  two 
thousand  people.  This  was  a  peculiar 
situation  for  a  traveling  salesman  to  find 
himself  in!  However,  as  I  had  had  ten 
years'  experience  in  the  States  as  an  en- 
gineer and  as  an  executive  in  a  factory, 
and  as  I  saw  clearly  how  to  go  about  bet- 
tering  this   arsenal,    I    did   not   hesitate. 

[Next  month,  Mr.  Yung  will  describe  his 
experiences  as  director  of  the  Kwang-tung 
Arsenal,  and  his  encounter  with  the  secret 
police  in  Peking,  when  he  was  sentenced  to 
die  without  trial.  —  The  Editors] 
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BUSINESS  to-day  is  done  in  the  stockholders     throughout     the     country 

dark.      The    public,    investors,  owned  the  preferred  stock  as  a  safe  invest- 

reporters,  and  magazine  writers  ment  to  yield  7  per  cent.     A  large  banking 

are    not    the    only   ones    that  house  in  New  York  City,  with  many  years 

cannot  see  what  is  being  done,  of  experience  in  handling  securities,  after 

With  one  or  two  notable  exceptions,  all  having  made  recently  what  business  men 

business    is    carried    on    in    impenetrable  generally  had  regarded  as  a  full  examination 

secrecy,  so  deep  that  the  very  men  who  of  the  company's  affairs,  was  freely  recom- 

carry  it  on  —  the  stockholders,  the  direc-  mending   this   preferred   stock   as   a   safe 

tors,  the  employees  even  —  know  surpri-  security.      Directors,     stockholders,     em- 

singly  little  of  what  they  have,  what  they  ployees,  banks,  investors,  and  the  public 

are  doing,  what  the  actual  assets  are,  what  at  large  were  caught  in  the  disaster  from  a 

the  business  earns,  how  it  earns  it,  whether  common  cause,  namely,  lack  of  knowledge 

the  profits  are  safe  or  precarious,  passing  of  conditions  which  had  long  existed  in  the 

or  permanent.  enterprise. 

In  last  December  a  large  corporation  in  This  is  not  an  isolated  example.  The 
the  state  of  New  York,  which  for  seventy-  records  of  191 3  alone  illustrate  the  same 
five  years  had  carried  on  a  prosperous  busi-  condition  with  numerous  cases  of  corpora- 
ness  in  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  steam-  tions  of  almost  every  size  and  of  almost 
heating  apparatus  and  plumbing  supplies,  every  character.  A  rubber  manufacturing 
suddenly  collapsed,  The  facts  which  were  company,  by  not  disclosing  important 
then  disclosed  made  it  clear  that  there  had  facts,  misled  the  entire  investing  corn- 
been  a  gradual  undermining  of  the  business  munity;  and  a  board  of  directors,  composed 
which  could  result  only  in  catastrophe,  of  well  known  and  prominent  men,  was 
Capable  men  who  had  devoted  their  lives  discredited  when  it  became  evident  how 
to  important  work  in  this  corporation  they  had  blundered  in  the  rudiments  of 
learned  then  for  the  first  time  of  facts  which  fair  dealing  in  withholding  important 
had  existed  for  years  —  learned  these  facts  facts  from  the  stockholders  and  creditors 
after  it  was  too  late  to  overcome  the  effects,  of  the  corporation.  A  rolling  mill,  built 
Even  the  executive  officers  who  had  daily  for  more  than  $4,000,000  that  had  been 
assumed  responsibility  for  the  seemingly  supplied  under  a  complete  misapprehen- 
sound  condition  of  the  company  learned,  sion  of  fundamental  facts,  and  never 
only  after  the  failure,  of  gross  mismanage-  operated,  was  finally  sold  almost  on  a 
ment  by  the  chief  executive  and  of  a  grad-  scrap  basis  for  $300,000. 
ual  and  long-continued  increase  in  expenses  By  far  the  most  spectacular  happening 
and  in  the  relative  cost  of  doing  business,  of  the  year,  however,  was  the  collapse  of 
Seeming  profits  became  clear  losses.  At  the  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford 
the  very  time  of  the  collapse,  some  banks  Railroad  securities,  when  some  of  the  facts 
in  the  community  were  lending  freely  on  connected  with  the  management  and 
the  common  stock  of  the  company  at  a  operation  of  the  road  became  generally 
valuation  of  $250  a  share,  and  hundreds  of  known.     The  board  of  directors,  honorable 
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men    in    the    community,    had     pursued  community.     The  moment  the  facts  were 

methods  in  financing  the  road's  money  re-  understood   it   became  clear  that   it   was 

quirements  which  were  immediately  con-  unjust    and    unfair    competition    for    an 

demned  and  abandoned  when  they  were  industrial  enterprise  to  have  advantages 

made    known    to    the    public.     The    vast  as  a  result  of  a  special  and  secret  agreement 

resources  of  the  road  had  been  used  for  with  railroads.     Even  in  the  callous  days 

development  that  was  never  contemplated  of  thirty  years  ago,  public  decency  was 

by  the  community;  and  the  facts  that  were  affronted  by  the  discovery  that  a  contract 

recently   disclosed   showed   that   this   un-  existed  whereby  railroads  actually  agreed 

warranted  and  unnatural  extension  in  the  to  pay  rebates  to  the  great  oil  shippers,  not 

road's    activities     had     caused     financial  merely  on  their  own  shipments,  but  also  on 

embarrassment  and  operating  losses  that  shipments  of  their  competitors.     To-day, 

were    wholly    unnecessary.       For    years  even  the  old-time  railroad  president  will 

dividends  had  been  declared  and  received  admit   that   the   railroad   business   is   the 

in  the  ignorant  conviction  that   seeming  better  for  the  elimination  of  these  abuses 

facts  were  realities  and  without  the  slight-  which    public    discussion    condemned, 
est  regard  for  the  fundamental  fact,  which 

,  ,      •  +u  11  +,     «.  OUR   CUMBERSOME    INVESTIGATIONS 

became  obvious  upon   the  collapse,   that 

hidden  losses  and  expenses  were  eating  the  In  a  crude  and  feeble  manner  we  are 
very  heart  out  of  the  system.  trying  to  apply  to  industrial  enterprises 
These  examples  —  and  many  others  the  knowledge  and  experience  that  we 
that  are  part  of  the  common  knowledge  have  thus  acquired.  By  Congressional 
of  thoughtful  men  of  business  to-day  —  investigation,  by  expensive  and  long-drawn- 
clearly  demonstrate  that  business  is  being  out  litigation  conducted  by  the  Attorney- 
conducted  in  the  dark,  and  that  necessary  General,  we  are  endeavoring  to  learn  some 
facts,  if  they  are  seen  at  all,  often  appear  of  the  facts  of  industrial  business  so  that 
dim  and  indistinct.  its  abuses,  also,  may  be  reformed.  To- 
day,   Congress    and    the    Department    of 

FOR    BUSINESS    IN    THE    OPEN  jj^  ^^  ;„  ]engthy  and  enormous,y 

Partly  as  a  result  of  the  shock  which  has  expensive  investigations  to  learn  whether 
come  from  the  little  knowledge  that  we  the  facts  show  that  the  Standard  Oil  Corn- 
have  secured  in  recent  years  of  corporate  pany,  the  American  Tobacco  Company, 
affairs,  partly  as  a  result  of  the  few  effec-  and  other  large  corporations  are  violating 
tive  statutes  which  have  been  passed,  but  the  law.  After  years  of  delay  and  enor- 
still  more  as  a  result  of  an  awakened  and  mously  costly  litigation,  during  which  the 
enlightened  public  discussion,  the  feeling  companies  continue  to  "earn"  tremendous 
is  growing  in  the  business  world  that  busi-  profits,  the  Standard  Oil  Company  and 
ness  should  not  be  conducted  in  the  dark,  the  American  Tobacco  Company  are  fi- 
but  that  business  should  be  done  with  all  nally  "dissolved."  Notwithstanding  the 
the  facts  known.  Business  men  are  begin-  "dissolutions,"  the  "earnings"  continue 
ning  to  realize  that  the  only  way  to  secure  to  grow  larger  and  larger.  The  conditions 
industrial  and  investing  success  is  to  de-  in  the  tobacco  business  appear  to  be  just 
cree  that  business  shall  be  carried  on  in  about  the  same,  and  in  the  oil  business 
the  open.  the   price   of   gasolene  continues   to   rise. 

They  have  been   gradually  developing  The  value  of  Standard  Oil  stocks  increases 

this  doctrine  for  years.     Rebating  and  dis-  a  hundredfold.       Everyone  wonders  what 

crimination  by  railroads  have  been  stopped  the  facts  are  now.     The   Department  of 

as  a  result  of  publicity.     Control  and  regu-  Justice  is  about   to  start   in  motion  the 

lation  of  railroads  have  been  by  legislation  slow,    cumbersome,    and    expensive    ma- 

that  compels  publicity.     Slowly,  step  by  chinery  to  find  out.     It,  too,  is  curious  to 

step,  gradually  feeling  our  way,  we  have  know  whether  the  law  is  now,  or  rather  is 

brought  to  an  end  the  making  of  rates  in  still,  being   violated.     Would    it    not    be 

secret,  the  making  of  contracts  giving  se-  better   if,    instead   of   knowing   the   facts 

cret  advantages  to  one  shipper  or  to  one  about  merely  one  or  two  specially  selected 
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companies  at  a  time,  we  knew  all  the  facts 
about  all  companies  at  all  times?  Would 
it  not  be  better  if,  instead  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  concentrating  almost 
hopeless  efforts  upon  a  few  companies, 
public  opinion,  competition,  and  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  were  regulating  busi- 
ness effectively  with  the  tireless  and  irre- 
sistible assistance  of  full  publicity? 

PUBLICITY   THE    REMEDY 

Of  course,  much  depends  upon  what  is 
meant  by  "publicity."  If  it  is  to  mean 
that  the  corporation  shall  make  public  only 
what  it  sees  fit  to  make  public,  or  what  it 
wants  its  competitors  to  know,  or  what  it 
is  not  afraid  to  let  the  public  know,  then, 
naturally,  publicity  would  be  no  remedy 
at  all.  But  if  publicity  is  to  mean  that  a 
corporation  is  to  conduct  its  business  open 
to  the  unrestricted  observation  of  the  com- 
munity, then  there  would  be  an  end  to  most 
of  the  business  conditions  of  which  such 
just  complaint  is  made. 

If  the  community  is  to  depend  upon  pub- 
licity as  a  remedy,  publicity  must  be  full 
publicity.  Every  act  and  fact  of  every 
sort  must  be  public  —  the  minutes  and 
records  must  be  open  to  inspection;  the 
assets  must  be  made  known,  and  what  they 
cost;  the  income  must  be  declared,  and  the 
sources  from  which  it  is  derived;  the  pur- 
chases, where  made  and  at  what  price;  the 
sales,  to  whom  made  and  at  what  price;  the 
officers  and  employees,  who  they  are  and 
how  much  they  are  paid;  the  liabilities  and 
expenditures,  how  and  for  what  incurred; 
agreements,  their  purposes  and  effects. 
These  are  the  facts  of  business,  and  if  there 
is  to  be  effective  publicity  they  must  be 
made  known. 

ALL   THE    FACTS    ALL   THE   TIME 

If  the  remedy  of  publicity  is  to  be  pro- 
ductive of  good,  full  information  must  be 
available  to  every  person  who  wishes  to 
secure  it.  No  delicate  or  intricate  ques- 
tion of  motives  or  purposes  can  be  raised. 
There  is  no  real  publicity  unless  the  public 
at  large  —  investors,  competitors,  report- 
ers —  all  know  the  facts. 

There  is  nothing  unjust  in  an  insistence 
by  the  community  that  a  corporation  con- 
duct its  affairs  in  the  full  observation  of  the 


public.  Corporations  can  be  formed  only 
if  the  community  grants  the  privilege.  No 
man  or  men  have  an  inherent  right  to  form 
a  corporation.  Men  who  have  formed 
corporations  have  always  known  this,  and 
no  corporation  has  ever  been  formed  except 
under  such  limitations  and  restrictions  as 
the  community  has  seen  fit  to  impose.  To 
do  business  under  the  corporate  form  is  a 
great  privilege  —  to  issue  stock  and  bonds, 
to  have  continuity  of  ownership,  to  be  free 
from  personal  liability  —  these  and  numer- 
ous others  are  the  great  privileges  that  are 
granted  by  the  community.  They  have 
made  possible  big  business,  and  if  the  cor- 
poration and  big  business  have  brought 
abuses,  the  community  may  well  say: 
"  In  granting  great  privileges  we  insist,  for 
our  protection  and  for  the  good  of  business, 
that  what  is  done  in  the  exercise  of  the 
privileges  be  open  to  full  public  knowledge 
and   observation. " 

TO    RESTORE    COMPETITION 

This  publicity  would  re-establish  effec- 
tive competitive  conditions  in  business. 
We  are  relying  to-day  upon  competition 
as  a  means  of  regulating  our  business  affairs, 
and  under  existing  conditions  competition 
is  largely  ineffective.  Before  the  railroad, 
the  telegraph,  and  the  enormous  invest- 
ments of  concentrated  capital  —  in  the 
simple  industrial  community  where  owner- 
ship was  in  individuals,  and  business  was 
done  upon  a  relatively  small  scale  —  com- 
petition produced  effective  results.  To- 
day, with  our  corporations  owned  by 
widely  scattered  people  and  with  business 
and  properties  distributed  over  the  entire 
country,  conditions  are  wholly  changed. 
The  sources  of  any  man's  income  are  un- 
known to  other  men,  and  no  information  is 
at  hand  from  local  or  general  knowledge. 
The  old  conditions  under  which  you  knew 
how  much  a  manufacturer  made,  the  value 
of  his  property,  what  he  paid  for  his  ma- 
terial, what  he  paid  his  men,  have  dis- 
appeared. Under  the  new  conditions  —  in 
which  business  is  effectively  being  carried 
on  in  secrecy  —  the  situation  is  entirely 
changed,  but  we  still  rely  upon  competition 
to  be  as  effective  as  it  was  under  the  simple 
conditions  which  have  long  since  dis- 
appeared.    Make  clear  the  facts  again,  let 
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every  one  know  what  is  being  done,  and 
competition  will  have  an  opportunity  again 
to  become  effective. 

PRICES   NEARER  TO   COSTS 

One  immediate  effect  of  such  a  condition 
of  publicity  would  be  the  tendency  of  cor- 
porations to  make  prices  nearer  the  cost  of 
production.  No  business  concern  wishes 
to  offer  an  inducement  to  others  to  come 
into  its  line  of  business.  At  the  present 
time,  therefore,  every  effort  is  made  to  pre- 
vent others  from  knowing  what  are  the 
profits  of  business.  I  have  frequently 
heard  business  men  of  affairs  discussing  the 
making  of  prices  which  netted  a  large  re- 
turn above  the  cost  of  manufacture  —  far 
in  excess  of  the  normal  return  to  business 
concerns  —  and  in  such  discussions  much 
importance  has  always  been  placed  upon 
the  necessity  of  keeping  the  large  profits 
secret,  or  of  disguising  the  profits  in  some 
manner,  so  that  too  great  an  inducement 
would  not  be  offered  to  others  to  enter  into 
competition.  With  a  compulsory  pub- 
licity statute  in  force,  the  tendency  in  busi- 
ness would  be  to  make  prices  that  would 
not  bring  profits  so  much  above  the  normal 
as  unnaturally  to  induce  competition. 
For  example,  consider  the  case  of  a  com- 
pany engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  struc- 
tural steel  poles  for  the  carrying  of  electric 
transmission  wires.  Prices  were  made  by 
this  company  which  netted  40  per  cent. 
If  this  fact  would  immediately  have  been 
made  known,  the  management,  rather  than 
invite  competition  by  offering  so  large  an 
inducement,  would  doubtless  have  thought 
it  best  to  make  prices  that  would  net  not 
more  than  15  or  20  per  cent,  on  the  turn- 
over. It  would  not  be  good  business  pub- 
licly to  offer  inducement  to  competition. 

Under  a  condition  of  publicity,  where 
high  prices  are  maintained  and  where  prof- 
its are  abnormal  there  will  be  a  flow  of  capi- 
tal and  of  competition.  For  example,  if 
the  Woodward  Iron  Company  knew  in 
detail  the  profits  that  are  being  made  by 
the  Tennessee  Coal,  Iron  &  Railroad  Com- 
pany in  the  manufacture  of  steel  rails  and 
of  steel  and  wire  products  —  if  all  the  facts 
of  investment  costs,  of  operating  and  over- 
head expenses,  of  volume  of  business,  of 
growth  and  development,  were  known  and 


not  merely  surmised  and  estimated  — 
doubtless  it  would  now  engage  in  the  steel 
business.  With  its  resources,  with  its  ore 
and  coal  reserves,  with  its  low  costs  of  pig 
iron,  the  Woodward  Iron  Company,  by 
presenting  a  statement  of  verified  facts, 
could  undoubtedly  secure  from  bankers 
and  investors  the  funds  that  would  be 
necessary  for  such  development.  It  could 
demonstrate  that  its  normal  future  was 
not  further  development  in  the  highly  com- 
petitive Southern  pig  iron  business,  but  in 
the  highly  profitable  steel  business. 

AN    ADVENTURE    IN    BIDDING 

Most  manufacturing  plants  have  either 
surplus  capacity  or  the  possibility  of  ex- 
tending their  facilities  at  slight  expense. 
Most  jobbing  and  distributing  organiza- 
tions can  undertake  other  work  if  it  is 
advisable.  A  foundry  company  recently, 
because  of  generally  dull  conditions,  was 
endeavoring  to  secure  business  in  castings 
that  were  out  of  its  line,  but  for  the  making 
of  which  its  foundry  was  adapted.  Among 
a  number  of  other  offerings,  its  managers 
bid  upon  some  miscellaneous  castings  for  a 
large  municipality.  As  they  did  not  know 
the  cost  of  making  these  castings,  and  as 
they  had  only  estimate  and  not  experience 
as  a  basis  for  calculation,  they  bid  a  high 
and  safe  price.  Furthermore,  because 
they  had  no  knowledge  of  the  volume  of 
similar  business  that  was  likely  to  be 
offered,  they  included  the  full  cost  of  pat- 
terns and  equipment  in  the  quotation. 
To  their  amazement,  they  secured  the 
order.  Immediately  an  unknown  manu- 
facturer rushed  into  their  office  and  offered 
a  thousand  dollars  for  the  order.  He  said, 
"  I  have  enjoyed  that  business  for  years. 
Foolishly,  I"  have  gradually  increased  my 
price.  With  my  experience  and  equip- 
ment I  can  readily  make  a  handsome  prof- 
it, even  after  paying  you  a  thousand 
dollars  for  letting  me  take  the  order  off 
your  hands."  The  offer  was  refused.  A 
random  shot  had  been  successful  —  a  new 
field  opened  up  —  but  how  much  more 
effective  competition  could  be,  could  such 
development  of  surplus  capacity  be  well 
directed. 

At  the  present  time,  a  manufacturer 
simply  cannot  determine  what  the  profits 
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wouid  be  in  another  line  of  business. 
The  best  information  he  can  get  usually 
comes  from  discharged  or  dissatisfied  em- 
ployees, or  through  vague  and  general 
gossip.  At  most,  all  he  has  is  an  estimate. 
If  he  could  determine  what  equipment 
would  be  required  to  engage  in  a  certain 
business,  what  capital  investment  would  be 
necessary,  what  profits  were  being  obtained 
in  the  business  by  others,  what  was  the 
volume  of  business,  he  could  easily  develop 
his  industrial  and  distributing  facilities. 
Capital,  too,  would  flow  to  him  much  more 
readily  under  such  conditions.  To-day,  it 
is  not  possible  to  make  direct  and  positive 
statements  about  possible  investments; 
and  capital,  therefore,  is  invested  fre- 
quently on  surmise  and  assumption.  With 
all  the  facts  before  the  investing  com- 
munity, capital  would  flow  to  the  points 
where  the  best  results  could  be  produced. 

A  conspicuous  and  unfortunate  result  of 
secret  methods  appears  in  the  operations  of 
the  great  industrial  corporations.  Com- 
peting companies  have  been  consolidated. 
The  plants  of  other  companies  have  been 
purchased,  or  their  owners  have  been  forced 
to  abandon  them.  Rapidly  a  business, 
with  plants  in  all  portions  of  the  country, 
has  been  placed  under  the  control  of  one 
or  two  men.  Even  after  these  plants  have 
been  consolidated  to  the  point  of  satura- 
tion, these  consolidations  have  been  con- 
solidated with  other  consolidations  in 
similar  lines.  For  example,  the  American 
Steel  &  Wire  Company,  the  Carnegie  Steel 
Company,  the  American  Bridge  Company, 
and  the  National  Tube  Company  became 
the  United  States  Steel  Corporation. 

AN    AGE    OF    SECRECY 

Thus,  by  the  formation  of  a  gigantic 
company,  the  control  of  a  number  of  dif- 
ferent businesses  —  each  of  enormous  mag- 
nitude —  is  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  few 
men.  Men  who  have  before  known  all  the 
facts  of  an  entire  business  now  know  only 
a  few  facts  concerning  a  small  part  of  the 
whole.  Operating  men  now  know  little 
about  costs.  Purchases  are  known  only  to 
purchasing  agents.  Costs,  in  fact,  are  now 
largely  made  up  of  overhead  and  indirect 
expense,  of  depreciation  and  maintenance. 
Even    in    the    cost    department    no    man 


knows  more  than  the  cost  of  a  portion  of 
the  operation.  The  final  assembling  of 
costs  is  made  only  by  a  confidential  man 
who  is  close  to  the  final  executive.  Sales- 
men know  nothing  of  costs  or  of  selling 
policies.  They  know  only  that  they  can 
or  cannot  sell  at  the  prices  which  are  given 
them.  Of  trade  agreements,  "gentle- 
men's agreements,"  price  policies  fixed  by 
after-dinner  or  luncheon  conferences,  or 
even  by  bankers  who  control  innumerable 
businesses  —  of  these  even  sales  managers 
and  executive  officers  know  nothing.  Be- 
cause of  the  railroad,  the  telegraph,  and 
the  telephone  one  man  in  New  York  may 
exercise  the  final  and  determining  control 
over  a  hundred  thousand  men  who  know 
no  more  of  what  is  passing  in  his  mind  than 
the  field  officers  of  an  army  in  battle 
know  of  the  plans  and  purposes  of  the 
general  in  his  headquarters,  miles  from  the 
battlefield.  In  the  past,  many  men  knew 
all  the  facts.  Operating  men  and  sales- 
men knew  costs  and  selling  prices.  The 
entire  accounting"  department  knew  the 
final  figures.  Forty  or  fifty  men,  heads  of 
competing  companies,  knew  fully  all  the 
basic  facts  of  supply  and  demand,  of  manu- 
facturing, distributing,  and  selling  policies. 

"results"  the  only  standard 

Under  the  present  conditions  of  secrecy 
in  business,  there  is  only  one  standard  by 
which  a  man  or  a  business  can  be  judged  — 
and  that  is  by  results.  If  a  man  or  a  busi- 
ness makes  money  —  that  is  success.  If 
the  difference  between  cost  and  selling 
price  is  sufficiently  great,  the  business  is 
successful  —  and  the  man  who  runs  it  is  a 
successful  business  man.  How  this  dif- 
ference is  secured,  how  it  is  maintained,  are 
unknown.  The  result  —  the  making  of 
money  —  is  all  the  standard  of  success  we 
can  now  have.  In  the  striving  for  results 
in  business,  men  have  been  freed  from  the 
restraining  influence  of  well  informed  pub- 
lic opinion.  They  have  not  had  in  their 
business  lives  what  in  every  man's  daily 
life  is  so  potent  in  determining  his  conduct 
at  critical  times.  Standards  of  conduct 
have  not  been  established  and  insisted 
upon.  There  has  been  no  intelligent 
criticism  of  the  methods  that  successful 
men  have  employed  —  for  these  methods 
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have  until  recently  been  almost   entirely      improved;  and  that  this  improvement  has 
unknown  to  the  general  public.  come  largely  from  public  discussion  and 

public  opinion  illustrates  what  would  come 

from  full  publicity. 


A    NEW    BULWARK    OF    MORALS 


ASHAMED    OF    EXTORTIONATE    PROFITS 


Public  discussion  makes  clear  matters 
which  are  often  indistinct,  unanalyzed  and 
not  understood.  It  clarifies  issues,  and  One  of  the  serious  conditions  in  business 
gives  right-minded  men  of  good  intentions  to-day  is  the  large  profit  that  is  made  in 
proper  support  and  approval.  Well  in-  some  of  our  large  monopolies  —  the  mon- 
formed  public  opinion,  emphasizing  the  opolies  in  oil,  in  zinc,  in  nickel.  The  poli- 
right  standards  of  conduct,  is  a  far  reach-  cies  that  are  pursued  by  these  companies 
ing  influence  for  good.  Let  any  man  in  the  fixing  of  prices  would  necessarily  be 
think  of  the  successful  business  men  he  changed  by  the  mere  existence  of  a  pub- 
knows,  successful  by  methods  that  hereto-  licity  statute.  Men  are  reluctant  to  make 
fore  have  been  —  and  even  now  to  some  profits  which  would  be  regarded  by  all  men 
extent  are  —  employed  in  business.  They  as  beyond  all  reason.  Men  at  times  deny 
are  leaders  —  strong  men,  fighters  —  but  the  receipt  of  extortionate  profits  for  no 
where  standards  of  life  have  been  estab-  other  reason  than  that  they  do  not  wish 
lished  and  recognized,  they  have  clung  to  to  seem  greedy.  These  truths  were  well 
them,  as  you  and  I  cling  to  them.  In  their  illustrated  during  the  hearings  of  the  Pujo 
families,  in  their  daily  lives,  among  their  Committee.  The  greatest  difficulties  were 
associates,  they  are  upright,  honorable  experienced  in  getting  men  to  testify  con- 
men,  generous,  honest,  and  right  living,  cerning  the  receipt  of  large  profits  —  and 
Most  business  men  are  as  upright,  as  particularly  concerning  the  profits  of 
honorable,  and  as  right-minded  as  other  underwritings.  Finally,  after  much  effort, 
men.  Only  a  few  feel  above  the  law,  above  a  well  known  man  was  forced  to  give  in  de- 
the  moral  standards  of  the  community,  tail  the  large  earnings  of  a  certain  under- 
Conditions  as  they  have  been  —  for  to-day  writing  syndicate.  It  was  most  amusing 
they  are  already  immeasurably  improved  for  some  time  thereafter  to  hear  the  com- 
—  were  of  gradual  development.  In  the  ments  of  outraged  Wall  Street.  Men  who 
formation  of  combinations,  in  the  making  had  frequently  shared  in  profits  quite  as 
of  trade  agreements,  business  men  took  large  declared,  "This  is  the  most  uncon- 
advantage  of  opportunities  of  which  most  scionable  thing  I  ever  heard  of  —  it  is  out- 
men  would  have  taken  advantage.  Even  rageous,  beyond  belief,  for  a  man  to  take 
in  the  suppression  of  competition,  in  trade  such  enormous  sums  for  so  little  work!" 
warfare,  one  thing  led  to  another.  Much  Even  the  Standard  Oil  Company  would 
was  done  in  self-defence  —  much  in  hot  have  to  reduce  its  earnings  if  charges  of 
blood  and  anger  —  much  in  thought  con-  extortion  could  be  made  on  figures,  and 
centrated  on  results,  without  particular  not  on  a  surmise  which  can  be  dismissed 
thought  on  detail  or  method.  with  a  shrug  as  being  based  on  envy  and 

Such  publicity  as  we  have  had  recently  jealousy.     A  man  may  care  nothing  for 

in  business  affairs  —  spasmodic  and  incom-  criticism  so  long  as  he  is  in  a  position  to 

plete   as   it    has   been  —  has   nevertheless  dodge,  but  every  man  is  affected  by  criti- 

undeniably  been  productive  of  great  good,  cism  that  is  based  upon  facts  which  are 

Many    standards    have    been    established  beyond  dispute.     And  a  man  would  hesi- 

and     accepted.     Much     that     was     done  tate  long  to  indulge  in  business  practices 

freely  and  as  a  matter  of  course  ten  years  that  are  generally  condemned  if  he  knew 

ago  is   now   regarded   as  wrong  and   un-  that  whatever  he  did  would  necessarily  be 

moral.     To    name    but    one    illustration:  known  to  his  friends  and  associates  and 

The  securing  of  orders  and  contracts  by  even  to  his  children, 

bribery  has  been  largely  abandoned.     No  The    force    of    public    opinion    is    well 

man  familiar  with  actual  conditions  in  the  illustrated  in  the  changed  attitude  toward 

last  ten  years  can  deny  that  the  moral  interlocking   directorates.     The   effect    in 

sense  of  the  business  world  has  been  greatly  this  is  not  merely  to  be  the  resignation  of 
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men  from  two  or  more  boards,  but  in  the 
freeing  of  corporate  action  from  outside 
and  interested  control.  Public  opinion  is 
now  having  its  effect  upon  actions  the 
impropriety  of  which  has  not  heretofore 
been  clear.  The  resignation  of  prominent 
bankers  from  numerous  boards  of  direc- 
tors is  but  an  outward  indication  of  a  feel- 
ing which  recently  has  grown  rapidly  in 
response  to  public  discussion  and  opinion: 
that  even  in  corporations  a  man  should 
not  be  interested  on  both  sides  of  a  bargain. 
This  fundamental  standard  of  conduct  is 
only  just  being  generally  applied  to  the  new 
conditions  of  corporate  management. 

"inside"  spequlation 

One  of  the  greatest  evils  in  the  present 
method  of  conducting  corporate  businesses 
in  secret  is  the  large  speculation  in  corpor- 
ate securities  by  men  who  have  knowledge 
of  facts  that  are  not  known  to  the  invest- 
ing public.  A  director,  or  other  person 
who  has  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
affairs  of  a  corporation,  has  to-day  an 
overwhelming  advantage  over  the  general 
public,  which  can  know  only  such  facts  in 
connection  with  the  affairs  of  the  corpora- 
tion as  the  corporation  or  the  board  of 
directors  has  seen  fit  to  make  public. 
Vast  fortunes  have  been  made  through  the 
use  of  this  information.  Of  course,  under 
any  condition,  a  man  who  has  direct  knowl- 
edge of  facts  has  an  advantage  in  the  for- 
mation of  judgment  over  the  man  who  has 
not  the  same  direct  knowledge.  But  if 
corporate  affairs  were  conducted  with  full 
publicity,  this  advantage  would  be  reduced 
to  the  minimum,  and  the  investor  who 
wishes  to  make  a  study  of  the  facts  and  to 
acquire  knowledge  as  extensive  as  that  of 
insiders  would  have  an  opportunity  to 
do  so.  Under  a  compulsory  publicity  stat- 
ute, investment  brokers  or  bureaus  of 
commercial  information  would  make  in- 
vestigations and  supply  the  investor  with 
the  data  that  is  necessary  to  invest  his 
money  intelligently  and  safely. 

But  under  the  prevailing  conditions  of 
secrecy,  few  investors  are  able  to  draw  an 
adequate  distinction  between  the  sound 
industrial  enterprises  that  are  well  man- 
aged and  likely  to  be  lasting  successes 
and  those  enterprises  which  are  conducted 


largely  for  the  purpose  of  disposing  of 
corporate  securities.  If  the  great  losses 
to  investors  from  these  speculative  enter- 
prises were  eliminated,  bankers  would  not 
expect  to  secure  from  sound  and  well  man- 
aged corporations  the  large  profits  in  the 
disposal  of  securities  which  are  insisted 
upon  to-day.  The  sound  and  well  man- 
aged company  to-day  has  to  offer  compen- 
sation to  the  banker  and  investor  for  the 
losses  that  they  have  incurred  in  connec- 
tion with  the  speculative  enterprises. 

"fighting  in  the  dark" 

Viewed  from  an  entirely  different  stand- 
point, a  publicity  statue  would  have  most 
valuable  and  far-reaching  results.  To-day, 
an  almost  impossible  condition  exists  in 
business.  Business  men  are  supposed  to 
make  prices  and  to  regulate  production  on 
the  basic  economic  principles  of  supply  and 
demand,  but  under  the  complicated  condi- 
tions that  now  exist  in  business,  and  under 
the  secrecy  with  which  corporations  are 
operated,  the  conditions  of  supply  and  de- 
mand are  unknown.  Men  are  called  upon 
to  determine  a  policy  that  will  vitally  affect 
themselves  and  other  people,  upon  incom- 
plete information.  In  many  businesses, 
the  present  fighting  in  the  dark  brings 
about  conditions  that  are  as  deplorable 
from  every  standpoint  as  are  the  condi- 
tions in  businesses  where  secret  methods 
have  resulted  in  the  suppression  of  compe- 
tition. Cut-throat  competitive  conditions 
frequently  arise  from  misapprehension. 
The  most  disturbing  influence  in  business 
to-day  is  the  false  report  of  conditions 
which  is  made  by  the  buyer  in  his  effort 
to  discover  weak  points  in  the  selling 
market.  Almost  the  only  source  of  infor- 
mation that  a  manufacturer  has  as  to 
what  his  competitor  is  doing  is  this  un- 
trustworthy information  that  is  given  to 
him  by  the  buyer.  Action  which  is  most 
unjust  and  deplorable  is  frequently  taken 
upon  this  false  information;  and  this  action 
would  not  be  taken  if  the  truth  had  been 
known.  This  condition  is  so  widespread 
and  so  serious  that  it  cannot  continue. 

Of  course,  in  the  past  men  tried  to  over- 
come this  condition  by  making  price 
agreements,  so-called  "gentlemen's  agree- 
ments,"   combinations    of    manufacturers 
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to  limit  production  or  to  fix  prices.     These  regard   to   such   companies  —  the  cost  of 

devices   are   properly   condemned.     They  manufacture,  the  profits,  and  the  methods 

are  neither  for  the  good  of  business  nor  that  they  employed  against  competitors  — 

for  the  good  of  the  community  as  a  whole,  we  would  not  take  exception  to  an  efficient 

They    are,    however,     efforts  —  improper  and  well  managed  corporation  merely  be- 

efforts,  it  may  be  true  —  to  cure  a  situation  cause  of  its  size.      We  would  welcome  con- 

which   exists  and  which   must   be  cured,  centration  and  development  so  long  as  it 

This   situation  would  very  properly  and  produced   economic  efficiency.     Where  it 

effectively  be  cured  by  a  publicity  statute,  was  possible  to  secure  better  results  by 

Business  men  could  then  rid  their  minds  of  combination  and  concentrated  effort,  this 

all  thought  of  doing  business  in  secret,  of  development  would  be  welcomed  and  facili- 

making  secret   rebates,  confidential,  dif-  tated  to  the  utmost, 

ferentials,  and  other  secret  and  discrimi-  It  is  not   so    much    the    size    of    large 

nating  prices.     What  other  business  men  business  that  is  productive  of  evils  as  it  is 

are  doing  would  be  known;  misrepresen-  the  uncontrolled  secret  power  that  now  is 

tation  could  not  be  made;  distrust  would  concentrated  in  the  hands  of  a  few  men 

be   eliminated.     Then   competition   could  who  are  freed  from  ordinary  restraint  and 

be  fair  and  could  produce  effective  and  control.  Make  clear  all  the  facts,  establish 

satisfactory  results.     Men  could  then  turn  the  control  of  public  opinion,  and  establish 

their  attention  to  the  reduction  of  costs,  to  also  the  fear  of  competition,  and  all  occa- 

the  efficient  management  of  their  business,  sion  for  alarm  disappears. 

Since  the  formation  of  large  corporate 
enterprises    practically    every   effort    that 

has  been  made  to  increase  the  difference  From  the  viewpoint  of  the  business  man, 

between  cost  and  selling  price  has  been  therefore,  full  publicity  of  corporate  affairs 

attended  with  effort  to  control  the  selling  would  have  deep  and  far-reaching  effects, 

price.     These  efforts  have  necessarily  re-  On  the  one  hand,  competition  —  that  now  is 

suited  in  secret  agreements,  in  the  suppres-  largely   dormant   or  misdirected  —  would 

sion  of   competition,  in  the  limitation  of  have  an  opportunity  to  become  effective 

production,  in  the  fixing  of  prices.     Fur-  as  a  forceful  regulating  influence.     A  fully 

thermore,  under  a  condition  of  business  informed   public  opinion  would  establish 

that  is  based  fundamentally  upon  compe-  standards  of  conduct.     And  the  common 

tition,  they   have   inevitably    resulted    in  knowledge  of  the  true  nature  of  business 

secret   rebates,  discriminating  prices,  and  acts  would  force  the  observance  in  business 

all  manner  of  tricks  and  underhand  meth-  of  fundamental  principles  that  heretofore 

ods  that  are  utilized  by  one  competitor  have  too  often  been  observed  only  in  private 

to  secure  advantage  over  another.  life.     Capable  and  honorable  men  would 

If    we    recognized    that    the    essential  receive    proper    recognition    and    esteem, 

thing   from    the    standpoint    of    business  and  would  stand  apart  from  men  whose  sole 

and  of  the  community  as  a  whole  was  not  claim   to  distinction  was  the  making  of 

to  control  prices,  but  to  control  costs;  if  a  money  by  discredited  methods.     On  the 

situation  existed  under  which  a  fair  and  other  hand,  business  would  be  conducted  in 

businesslike  policy  could   be  adopted  by  a  sound  and  efficient  manner,  because  a 

men  engaged  in  business  —  a  policy  based  full  knowledge  of  facts  would  make  help- 

upon  full  knowledge  of  facts  and  the  flue-  ful  the  laws  of  supply  and  demand,  be- 

tuations    of    supply    and    demand  —  our  cause  well  managed  companies  would  se- 

business   would   take   a   tremendous   step  cure  the  support  of  investors,  and  because 

forward.     Then  business  men  would  not  large-scale    business    could    be   developed 

be  on  the  defensive  before  the  law  and  the  to  secure  economy  of  operation  and  produc- 

community.     They  would  not  be  distrusted  tion  without  danger  to  the  community.  Un- 

and  harassed  by  men  and  laws.  hampered     by     suspicion     and     distrust, 

Under   such   conditions   we   would   not  business  men  could  properly  develop  the 

view  with  concern  the  development  of  large  resources  of  our  country  and  bring  us  to  a 

corporations.     If  we  knew  all  the  facts  in  full  industrial  prosperity. 
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V— FILENE  MERCHANDIZING 


BY 


EDWARD  MOTT  WOOLLEY 


NO  MIRACLES  happen  in  the 
retail  business.  Successful 
merchandizing  is  built  along 
the  lines  of  reasonable  scien- 
tific thinking." 
If  one  were  to  express  in  a  few  words  the 
creed  of  the  Filene  store  in  Boston,  this 
perhaps  would  come  somewhere  near  it. 
And  if  a  second  article  were  to  be  added  to 
this  underlying  creed,  it  might  be: 

"The  people  do  not  owe  a  living  to  any 
business  except  inasmuch  as  that  business 
serves  and  benefits  the  people." 

These,  of  course,  are  generalities.  Gen- 
eralities are  easy;  concrete  analysis  and 
application  are  difficult.  In  the  Filene 
store  one  finds  in  a  very  unusual  degree  a 
studious,  minutely  detailed,  method  of 
merchandizing  which  not  only  seeks  out 
correct  principles  but  puts  them  into 
graphic  form. 

To  give  the  proper  perspective,  glance 
for  a  moment  at  the  history  of  this  busi- 
ness. William  Filene  opened  the  first 
store  at  Salem,  Mass.,  in  1856.  In  1863, 
he  established  a  wholesale  dry-goods  busi- 
ness in  New  York  City.  A  few  years 
later  he  opened  small  retail  stores  at  Lynn, 
Mass.,  and  Bath,  Me.,  and  these  were 
sold  in  1881  and  a  little  retail  store  estab- 
lished at  10  Winter  Street,  Boston,  selling 
trimmings,  laces,  veils,  gloves,  furs,  and 
buttons. 

A  second  store  in  Boston  was  founded  in 
1882  at  4  Winter  Street,  devoted  wholly 
to  gloves.  From  these  beginnings  evolved 
a  business  that  specialized  in  apparel  for 
women  and  children,  and  which,  in  19 12, 
expanded  still  farther,  added  men's  goods, 
and  occupied  an  eight-story  building  at 
Washington  and  Summer  Streets  —  a  build- 
ing that  cost  $7,000,000,  taken  underlease. 
In  1903,  the  business  was  incorporated 
with  a  capital  stock  of  $1 50,000,  under  the 


present  name,  William  Filene's  Sons  Com- 
pany. In  1906,  the  capital  was  increased 
to  $400,000  and,  in  19 12,  to  more  than 
$2,000,000.  At  this  time  the  two  sons  of 
William  Filene  —  Edward  A.  and  A. 
Lincoln  Filene  —  were  the  only  stock- 
holders, but  now  shares  were  distributed 
to  twenty  executives  and  to  the  Filene 
Cooperative  Association. 

The  business  has  had  very  rapid  growth 
during  recent  years,  its  development  par- 
alleling the  evolution  of  the  Filene  system 
of  merchandizing.  Thus  the  system  as  a 
whole  has  proved  itself.  Roughly,  the 
house  is  doing  a  business  at  the  present 
time  of  $10,000,000  a  year. 

This  business  is  not  a  department 
store  in  the  ordinary  sense,  but  a  great 
specialty  store.  It  has  a  selling  and  buy- 
ing staff  of  about  2,100  people,  but  for 
special  sales  this  number  is  sometimes 
greatly  increased. 

Perhaps  the  most  distinctive  character- 
istics of  the  Filene  store  are  the  minuteness 
with  which  its  executives  analyze  their 
experience  and  the  extent  to  which  they 
have  worked  out  a  definite  science  of  re- 
tailing. It  may  help  the  reader  to  grasp 
the  fundamentals  of  this  business  if,  here 
at  the  start,  I  describe  the  management  of 
the  basement  —  remembering  that  this  is 
not  the  business  itself,  but  merely  one 
division  of  it  that  ranks  in  sales,  probably 
at  about  one  fifth  of  the  whole.  But  the 
basement  is  the  spectacular  part  of  the  store, 
if  any  portion  of  it  may  be  so  characterized, 
and  it  carries  out  relentlessly  certain  basic 
and  original  ideas. 

Five  years  ago,  Mr.  Edward  A.  Filene, 
president,  and  Mr.  A.  Lincoln  Filene,  gen- 
eral manager  and  treasurer  of  the  corpora- 
tion, made  up  their  minds  to  put  into  effect, 
so  far  as  this  section  of  the  business  was 
concerned,  a  philosophy  of  merchandizing 
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that    had    been    gradually    developing   in  But  to  carry  on  this  bargain  basement 

their  minds  for  a  long  time.     This  phil-  means  the  most  expert  buying,  for  if  even 

osophy  was  based  on  the  theory  that  great  one  third  of  the  goods  were  to  take  the 

opportunities  existed  to  go  out  into  the  first  loss  of  25  per  cent,  the  whole  scheme 

market  and  buy  for  cash  large  stocks  of  would    fail.     Also,    it    means    paring   the 

dependable  merchandise,  of  various  sorts,  selling  expense  to  the  bone.     There  are 

at  extremely  low  prices.     But  a  corollary  no  deliveries  from  this  basement  without 

of  the  underlying  Filene  creed,  remember,  an  extra  fee,   which   is   arranged  for   by 

was  this:     "No  business  deserves  success  means  of  a  series  of  stamps.     There  are  no 

unless   it   serves  a   need   of  the  people."  charge  accounts,  no  alterations,  no  eleva- 

Therefore,  goods  bought  at  low  wholesale  tor  service,  no  refunds  or  exchanges  after 

prices  must  be  sold  at  low  retail  prices.  48  hours  —  though  within  that  time  limit 

The  next  proposition  was  this:     If  the  the   usual    Filene   guarantee   holds   good, 

house  were  to  buy  these  goods  at  the  lowest  And  the  advertising  space  is  separate  from 

possible  cash  price,  by  what  means  could  it  that  of  the  store  proper, 

sell  them  in  the  shortest  possible  time?  Moreover,  the  equipment  and  methods 

of  this  basement  are  reduced  to  such  sim- 

THE    AUTOMATIC     BARGAIN     BASEMENT  i-    -f  ,     .,  „.     _                      ....                     , 

phcity  that  many  a  visiting  merchant, 
The  Filenes  solved  this  problem  by  es-  accustomed  to  the  ponderous,  slow  moving, 
tablishing  what  they  called  the  "Auto-  conventional  store,  has  stood  in  amazement 
matic  Bargain  Basement."  It  became  when  he  beheld  it.  Even  the  sales-slips  are 
the  purpose  of  that  basement  to  turn  over  done  away  with  by  means  of  a  special 
the  bulk  of  the  stock  every  twelve  days,  stub  attached  to  the  goods  and,  with  the 
and  no  goods  could  remain  in  the  basement  aid  of  special  machines  of  the  type  of  cash- 
more  than  thirty  days.  For  illustration:  registers.  The  whole  basement  staff,  in- 
A  garment  was  placed  in  the  basement  eluding  the  buyers,  is  a  separate  organiza- 
on  January  6th,  bearing  a  tag  with  the  tion  —  built  up  to  specialize, 
date.     The     price    was    $5.     The     sales 

f                         .    • r          .        1               ,r            ,             •  AN    EXPERIMENTAL    DEPARTMENT 

force   was    given    twelve    selling   days   in 

which  to  sell  that  garment  at  $5 ;  if  at  the  This  basement  has  been  a  merciless  ex- 
expiration  of  that  time  it  was  not  sold,  it  perimental  laboratory  of  merchandizing 
was  to  be  marked  down  25  per  cent,  for  the  whole  store.  Aside  from  its  or- 
Therefore,  after  twelve  days  the  price  was  ganic  principles  and  its  simplicity  of  oper- 
reduced  to  $3.75,  and  six  selling  days  were  ation,  it  is  largely  without  buying  or  sell- 
allowed  for  it.  If  it  still  remained  in  ing  rules  —  a  sort  of  experimental  depart- 
stock  at  the  close  of  that  period  it  was  to  ment  for  the  store  proper,  where  rules 
be  reduced  to  $2.50  —  a  cut  of  50  per  cent,  govern.  It  is  the  Filene  theory  and  prac- 
on  the  first  price.  After  six  more  days  it  tice  that  there  ought  to  be  some  experi- 
was  to  be  offered  at  $1.25.  Then,  if  no-  menting  outside  of  systems, 
body  bought  it  before  the  "dead-line"  was  Now  go  upstairs. 

reached  —  30  days  —  it  was  to  be  given  Mr.    Edward  A.   Filene  is  usually  the 

away  to  some  charitable  organization.  spokesman  for  the  house  when  business 

Other  merchants   ridiculed  this  under-  philosophy  and  business  science  are  dis- 

Uking  and  prophesied  dire  failure.     They  cussed.     He  has  done  a  great  deal  of  the 

raid  it  could  not  be  done;  that  the  loss  work  of  putting  into  typewritten  words 

that  would  result  from  it  would  eventually  the  daily  operating  scheme  of  the  business, 

ruin  the  whole  business.  It  should  be  said,   too,   that   Mr.   Filene 

But   it   has   been   done,   with   brilliant  has  been  active  in  the  study  of  industrial 

success,  for  more  than  four  years.     There  relations   and   in   civic  work,   and   in   his 

was  a  loss  at  first  —  rather  heavy  until  the  addresses  has  made   public  the  fruits  of 

people  of  Boston  really  came  to  know  of  his  analytical,  constructive  thinking, 

their  opportunity.   To-day,  it  is  an  impor-  To  begin,  what  is  the  foundation  of  good 

tant  part  of  the  Filene  business,  catering,  merchandizing?     Mr.    Filene's   answer   is 

of  course,  to  its  own  particular  clientele,  something  like  this: 
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"Good  merchandizing  consists  in  having 
the  right  goods  at  the  right  time  at  the 
right  prices  and  in  the  right  quantities. 
But  the  right  goods  at  the  right  time  and  at 
the  right  prices  may  cause  a  loss  if  the 
quantities  are  wrong,  or  if  we  keep  them 
beyond  their  time." 

It  follows,  then,  that  one  of  the  funda- 
mentals —  and  business  is  built  on  these 
fundamentals  —  is  to  discover  the  kinds  of 
goods  and  the  quantities  the  people  will 
buy,  and  the  times  when  they  will  buy  at 
prices  that  will  support  a  business. 

In  many  business  houses  this  is  done  al- 
most entirely  by  guess-work  on  the  part  of 
the  buyers,  or,  if  not  literally  by  guess- 
work, then  by  means  of  an  uncharted,  un- 
analyzed,  unrecorded  "experience"  that 
exists  more  or  less  vaguely  in  the  minds 
of  the  buyers. 

It  is  impossible  to  eliminate  guessing  al- 
together, but  the  Filene  practice  is  to 
minimize  it  and  to  substitute  a  system  that 
discovers,    in    great    measure,    the   facts. 

"full  lines" 

Take  gloves  as  a  typical  example.  To 
buy  great  quantities  at  a  price  that  is  much 
higher  than  a  store's  trade  warrants 
means  loss.  Some  high-priced  gloves  must 
be  bought,  but  how  many?  Some  low- 
priced  gloves,  too,  must  be  handled.  How 
many? 

The  Filene  system  divides  the  gloves 
into  three  "full  lines."  The  "best-selling 
full  line"  is  fixed  by  the  price  at  which 
sales  are  greatest,  say  $1.50.  Above  this 
is  the  "highest-priced  full  line,"  and  below 
it  the  "lowest-priced  full  line." 

Now  how  are  the  quantities  in  these 
three  lines  to  be  determined?  The  answer 
is:  by  statistics  of  previous  years.  It  is 
the  Filene  policy  to  chart  experience  as  it 
accumulates,  so  that  it  may  be,  as  nearly 
as  possible,  a  mathematical  guide  for 
buyers  in  the  future. 

But  analyze  a  "best-selling  full  line" 
more  closely  and  see  how  it  is  made  up. 
Take  women's  coats.  Here,  for  example, 
is  a  coat  designated  by  the  store  as  a 
"  BB"  —  best  in  Boston  at  this  price.  It 
is  a  "quality"  coat  as  to  material  and  in- 
trinsic worth;  but  it  does  not  afford  the 
store  a  real  living  profit.     This  deficiency 


must  be  offset  by  an  "MP"  coat  —  more 
profitable.  This  is  the  natural  "affin- 
ity" of  the  "BB"  and  must  sell  in  equal 
quantities  with  the  latter.  Statistics  show 
that  it  will  sell,  and  that  the  woman  who 
buys  an  "MP"  will  be  just  as  much 
pleased  as  the  one  who  selects  the  "BB." 
This  is  because  an  "MP,"  though  lacking 
something  in  intrinsic  value,  atones  by  its 
style,  effect,  conceits,  or  something  of  that 
sort.  Some  artistic  idea  has  gone  into  it, 
so  it  brings  the  more  profitable  price. 
Thus  the  two  classes  of  women  are  served. 
Nor  is  it  left  to  chance  to  maintain  the 
equilibrium  between  the  two  kinds  of 
coats.  It  is  a  part  of  the  store  salesman- 
ship to  sell  to  the  different  classes  of 
women  just  what  will  best  serve  their 
ideas  and  needs,  and  to  see  that  a  "BB" 
coat  does  not  go  to  an  "MP"  customer. 

THE     HIDDEN     NATURE     OF     LOSSES 

But  suppose  that,  despite  this  merchan- 
dizing system,  a  buyer  has  bought  wrong, 
and  that  a  lot  of  goods  have  to  be  marked 
down  in  order  to  sell  them.  A  mistake  is 
not  regarded  as  a  crime.  On  the  other 
hand,  a  mistake  may  offset  itself,  and  more, 
by  pointing  the  way  to  more  scientific 
merchandizing  in  the  future.  But  this 
end  can  be  attained  only  by  the  rigid  en- 
forcement of  the  Filene  methods.  Among 
these  methods  is  the  systematic  study  of 
"markdowns." 

Here,  again,  we  strike  one  of  the  basic 
fundamentals,  which  may  be  put  briefly, 
thus: 

A  knowledge  of  the  hidden  nature  of 
losses. 

A  study  of  markdowns  presupposes 
special  records.  This  is  self-evident  in  the 
following  quotation  from  a  Filene  bulletin 
to  executives: 

"A  careful  analysis  of  the  Markdown 
Book  will  reveal  to  you  many  secrets.  It 
will  show  that  you  had  to  mark  down 
because  first  one  and  then  another  of  your 
competitors  offered  goods  at  a  lower  price, 
indicating  that  the  manufacturer  who  sold 
those  goods  had  been  selling  to  too  many 
of  your  competitors  to  make  further  deal- 
ing with  him  profitable  to  yourself.  Or, 
possibly,  he  may  have  been  selling  your 
competitors  at  a  cheaper  price  than   he 
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sold  you,  making  it  possible  for  them  to 
undersell  you." 

The  bulletin  goes  on  to  enumerate  some 
of  the  other  secrets  to  be  gleaned  by  this 
sort  of  analysis,  ranging  from  causes  that 
lie  outside  the  store  down  to  such  detail 
as  wrong  styles,  poor  fits,  bad  workman- 
ship, etc. 

The  surprising  length  to  which  this  an- 
alysis of  markdowns  may  be  carried  affords 
of  itself  a  pretty  complete  scheme  of  mer- 
chandizing; and  when  the  concrete  scheme 
is  evolved  in  actual  words,  the  tools  sug- 
gest themselves.  These  tools  are  the  ac- 
counting and  recording  methods. 

Another  fundamental  thing  in  the  Filene 
system  is  to  take  losses  quickly  when  they 
are  unavoidable.  Any  attempt  to  gloss 
them  over  means  a  greater  loss  than  if 
they  are  taken  the  minute  the  discovery 
of  the  mistake  is  made.  The  rule  is  to  get 
rid  of  the  wrong  stock  and  buy  back  the 
value  into  the  "full  line."  A  good  deal 
of  mental  vigor  is  needed  to  do  this  —  to 
make  the  immediate  sacrifice  for  the  sake 
of  the  ultimate  benefit. 

A  fundamental  necessity  of  Filene  mer- 
chandizing is  to  build  up,  as  the  seasons 
progress,  complete  stocks  of  the  styles  that 
will  sell  without  forcing  and  without  mark- 
downs;  and  this,  of  course,  goes  deeper 
than  the  mere  determination  of  the  prices 
for  the  "full  lines,"  etc.  Here  is  the  rock 
on  which  the  unskilful  merchandizer 
wrecks  himself  very  often. 

THE    YELLOW    TICKET    SYSTEM 

The  Filene  store,  like  any  other  store, 
must  guess  in  advance  the  public  fancy  as 
to  styles.  But  it  has  worked  out  various 
ways  of  minimizing  the  danger  of  buying 
unwisely.  As  in  most  of  its  operations, 
these  methods  have  been  put  into  concrete, 
definable  systems.  As  one  example  take 
the  "yellow  ticket  "  system. 

This  method  is  aptly  described  by  Mr. 
Edward  A.  Filene: 

"We  go  into  the  market  and  from  all  the 
manufacturers'  guesses  we  pick  out  sam- 
ples of  what  experience  teaches  us  is  the 
best  thing  for  us  to  buy.  We  send  these 
first  purchases  to  the  store  and  put  on 
them  yellow  tickets  which  say,  'These 
goods  are  not  to  be  sold.'     If  a  customer 


wants  them  she  can  order  them,  but  the 
samples  are  not  to  be  sold  to  her.  If 
there  is  a  sufficient  demand,  we  can  order 
a  small  quantity  of  that  article  on  which 
we  have  lost  customers  because  they  could 
not  wait,  but  the  sample  must  never  be 
sold  until  we  are  through  with  it.  Yellow 
is  our  danger  signal,  and  the  yellow  ticket 
on  a  piece  of  goods  means  simply  that  in 
this  first  choice  of  goods  we  don't  know 
whether  the  article  is  'yellow'  or  not.  To 
make  sure,  we  put  on  a  merchandise  quar- 
antine —  until  we  find  out  whether  it  is 
good  or  dangerous.". 

Briefly,  the  yellow  ticketing  removes  the 
choice  of  goods  —  other  than  staples  — 
from  the  realm  of  somebody's  memory 
and  converts  what  is  ordinarily  a  very 
chaotic  condition  to  a  hard-and-fast  sys- 
tem. Then,  by  a  logical  elaboration  of 
this  method,  the  stock  in  any  given  line  is 
gradually  built  up  to  the  point  where  the 
nature  of  the  demand  is  no  longer  in  doubt. 
Of  course,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that 
this  is  merely  the  briefest  possible  de- 
scription of  the  yellow-ticket  system,  with- 
out any  attempt  to  describe  the  details  or  to 
say  where  it  applies  or  where  it  does  not. 

THE    CALENDAR    AND  "CALL  SLIP"   SYSTEMS 

For  another  glimpse  at  Filene  merchan- 
dizing, take  the  store's  "calendar  system" 
for  determining  the  scientifically  correct 
dates  for  such  events  as  the  "first  show- 
ing," the  "opening,"  the  "splurge  sale," 
the  "change  of  season,"  etc. 

In  the  unscientifically  managed  store 
these  matters  are  left  to  rule-of-thumb  de- 
partment managers,  who  decide  without 
any  great  analysis.  Yet  when  each  of 
these  events  is  really  analyzed  —  and  they 
are  analyzed  at  Filene's  —  a  long  line  of 
considerations,  varying  with  different  de- 
partments, is  seen  to  have  an  important 
bearing  on  the  probable  success  of  the 
events.  Thus  it  is  possible  to  work  out  a 
more  or  less  fixed  calendar  which  gives 
the  basis,  in  advance,  for  the  adequate 
preparation  of  working  plans. 

Then  look  briefly  at  the  "call-slip" 
system.  Call-slips  are  not  uncommon  in 
the  retail  trade,  but  their  value  is  often 
largely  offset  by  the  failure  to  enforce 
such  system,  and  failure  to  analyze  the 
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information  gained  from  the  slips.  In  a 
word,  call-slips  constitute  a  record  of 
goods  called  for  by  customers  but  not  in 
stock  or  handled  by  the  store. 

AN    ADVENTURE    IN    GLOVES 

Years  ago,  when  the  Filene  store  was 
very  small,  calls  began  to  come  in  for  terra 
cotta  or  "crushed  strawberry"  gloves. 
An  investigation  was  made,  but  none  of 
the  importers  had  this  shade,  nor  could 
they  give  any  information  about  it.  But 
from  leading  dress-makers  and  from 
other  sources  the  Filenes  got  facts 
pointing  toward  the  conclusion  that  an 
important  style  was  foreshadowed.  The 
largest  part  of  their  glove  orders  were 
placed  for  thus  shade.  By  the  time  the 
goods  came,  the  rush  was  on.  Many 
stores  were  wholly  unable  to  get  these 
goods,  and  the  Filenes  scored  a  big  hit. 

The  call-slip  is  a  barometer;  but,  like 
other  systems  in  perfunctory  use,  it  will 
not  analyze  itself,  though  it  holds  many 
hidden  facts. 

There  are  bulletins,  too,  about  "EP" 
goods  —  extra  premium.  Once  a  clerk 
boasted  in  the  presence  of  an  executive 
that  she  had  just  "soaked"  a  customer 
with  a  pair  of  "EP"  shoes.  She  was  not 
a  good  salesgirl,  nor  was  she  a  student  of 
the  Filene  philosophy;  yet  she  was  fairly 
typical  of  the  average  clerk  throughout 
the  country  —  and  perhaps  of  the  average 
merchant.  It  is  the  practice  in  many 
stores  to  give  the  clerk  an  extra  premium 
for  working  off  undesirable  merchandise. 
But  if  you  follow  out  the  principles  of  a 
business  that  is  maintained  on  a  basic 
philosophy,  an  "EP"  piece  of  goods  must 
mean  something  different.  For  exam- 
ple, it  may  mean  that  the  season  is  short 
and  the  goods  must  move.  It  is  part  of 
the  Filene  philosophy  to  drill  its  principles 
into  the  clerks,  and  into  the  whole  busi- 
ness organization. 

A  theoretical  fundamental  is  to  keep  the 
store  running  and  distribute  the  load  more 
evenly  than  is  done  ordinarily.  It  is  bet- 
ter, the  Filenes  believe,  to  do  a  business 
of  $200,000  every  week  than  to  sell 
$300,000  some  weeks  and  $100,000  others. 
Here  once  more  is  the  opportunity  for  a 
great  deal  of  constructive  thinking,  though 


it  must  be  acknowledged  that  great  prog- 
ress, even  at  Filenes',  has  not  been  made 
toward  this  end.  Yet  the  philosophy  is 
working  out  slowly  with  that  purpose  in 
view.  Speaking  on  this  subject,  Mr. 
Edward  A.  Filene  said: 

"When  the  time  comes  that  we  can 
afford  to  do  business  a  little  more  scien- 
tifically —  and  when  I  say  more  scien- 
tifically I  do  not  mean  more  theoretically 
— we  should  refrain  from  overloading  our 
business  on  any  one  day,  but  should  de- 
terminedly get  the  business  evenly  dis- 
tributed." 

ANALYZING    AN    ORGANIZATION 

I  have  described  only  a  few  examples  of 
the  system  of  analysis  by  which  the 
Filenes  seek  to  build  up  a  science  of 
merchandizing.  But  perhaps  the  most 
important  analysis  they  make  pertains  to 
the  organization  itself,  and  is  the  biggest 
thing  of  all  because  essentially  it  underlies 
everything  else. 

The  organization  is  analyzed  and  charted 
and  works  along  unconventional  lines.  Per- 
haps its  main  characteristic  is  a  board  of 
managers,  made  up  of  four  vice-presidents, 
one  of  whom  is  also  the  store  manager, 
another  the  merchandise  manager  for  the 
women's  departments,  another  the  pub- 
licity manager  and  the  merchandise  man- 
ager for  the  men's  departments,  and 
another  the  assistant  treasurer  and  comp- 
troller. These  men  are  all  partners  in  the 
business.  They  hold  weekly  meetings 
at  which  written  plans  are  presented, 
discussed,  and  passed  on  up  to  Mr.  A. 
Lincoln  Filene,  general  manager,  for 
approval  or  veto.  The  operations  of  the 
store  are  worked  out  in  advance  by 
means  of  these  dissected  and  worded 
plans. 

If  we  were  to  follow  out  the  pyramids  of 
this  organization  chart,  we  should  find  the 
same  analytical  philosophy  permeating 
them  all.  The  Filene  stock-sheet,  for 
example,  shows  about  200  departments 
—  an  analysis  far  more  minute  than  is 
customary.  Here  the  usual  department 
often  becomes  three  or  four  distinct  de- 
partments, each  with  a  separate  buyer 
and  assistant. 

On  this  stock-sheet  is  shown,  in  twenty- 
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eight  distinct  columns  every  selling  day,  a 
minute  analysis  of  departmental  oper- 
ations. Here  are  a  few  representative 
column-headings  —  remember  that  separ- 
ate figures  are  entered  for  every  one  of 
the  two  hundred  departments: 

Planned  sales  for  month. 

Open  to  buy. 

Daily  average  required  to  get  planned 
sales. 

Actual  daily  average  for  month  to  date. 

Actual  sales  to-day. 

Actual  sales  for  month  to  date  last  year. 

Actual  sales  for  month  to  date. 

Actual  markdowns  for  month  to  date. 

Per  cent,  markdowns  from  September 
ist  (beginning  of  fiscal  year). 

Planned  per  cent,  of  markup. 

Stock  on  hand  to-day. 

Planned  stock  end  of  month. 

The  frequent  occurrence  of  the  word 
"planned"  will  scarcely  need  comment 
after  what  has  been  said  about  the  store's 
philosophy.  But  doubtless  some  mer- 
chants who  read  this  will  question  the 
efficacy  of  so  much  detail.  Mr.  Edward 
A.  Filene  himself  says  that  the  store  could 
get  along  with  very  much  less  system,  if 
the  present  day  alone  were  the  consider- 
ation. But  detailed  facts  have  made  the 
store  grow,  and  will  make  it  grow  still 
further.  That  is  the  theory.  With  like 
minuteness,  the  profits  are  analyzed  and 
the  expense  distributed,  so  that  pretty 
nearly  every  counter  tells  its  own  story 
of  profit  or  loss. 

Even  the  arrangement  and  display  of 
goods  in  the  Filene  store  are  carried  out  in 
minute  subdivision  —  radically  different 
from  ordinary  merchandizing.  Above  the 
first  floor, orthodox  store  customs  have  been 
overthrown.  You  do  not  see  the  custom- 
ary store  fixtures,  but  find  yourself  in 
"streets"  with  specialty  shops  all  along 
them,  offering  you  display-windows  filled 
with  goods.  In  the  ordinary  store  you 
have  to  inquire  for  what  you  want  —  often 
you  grow  weary  in  the  search  and  are  fre- 
quently misdirected  by  the  store  employees 
themselves.  But  here  you  are  guided  by 
permanent  signs  that  designate  the  shops 
and  the  subdivisions  of  the  shops.     If  you 


are  looking  for  a  given  garment  or  style  or 
size,  a  sign  directs  you  to  it. 

THE     HUMAN     ELEMENT 

But  there  is  a  bigger  side  to  this  Filene 
organization.  It  is  a  human  side  that  can 
scarcely  be  touched  in  this  article.  Per- 
haps this  is  unfortunate,  for  it  is  a  story 
that  has  a  broad  and  interesting  appeal. 
It  is  a  story  of  a  great  success  that  has 
developed  out  of  a  sympathetic  leader- 
ship of  men  and  women. 

One  of  the  most  notable  elements  of 
this  human  side  of  the  organization  is  the 
arbitration  method,  whereby  employees 
may  appeal  to  a  board  which  is  made  up 
from  their  own  number  and  upon  which  the 
firm  is  not  represented.  Charges  of  unfair 
treatment,  adjustment  of  wages,  dismis- 
sals, etc.,  are  thus  arbitrated. 

Then  there  is  the  minimum  wage,  which 
is  $8  a  week  for  women  and  girls.  And  a 
special  commission  system  is  used,  that 
enables  the  sales-persons  to  increase  their 
earnings  in  proportion  to  their  efforts. 

There  is  the  educational  system,  too. 
In  its  recent  development  it  becomes  per- 
haps the  first  move  in  this  country  to  pro- 
vide distinct,  subdivided  training  in  a  store 
for  different  phases  of  the  merchandizing 
art.  In  this  work  the  Boston  high  school 
system  is  taking  part.  Fifty  girls  from  the 
high  schools  spend  two  hours  a  day  at  the 
Filene  store  as  part  of  their  study. 

Plans  for  a  profit-sharing  system  are  in 
partial  effect,  and  will  extend  to  all  em- 
ployees. 

And  then  the  activities  of  the  Filene 
Cooperative  Association  —  an  organiza- 
tion of  all  the  employees  —  cover  numer- 
ous fields  of  welfare  work.  In  this  organ- 
ization are  a  men's  club,  a  young  women's 
club,  a  girl's  club,  a  choral  club,  a  medical 
director,  a  health  committee,  a  library,  a 
newspaper,  a  deposit  and  loan  bureau, 
club  rooms  and  restaurant,  and  so  on. 

Perhaps  the  most  productive  part  of 
all  the  analysis  in  the  Filene  store  is  that 
which  is  directed  toward  the  men  and 
women  of  the  organization,  for  no  store 
can  rise  much  above  the  personnel  of  those 
within  it. 
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ABOUT  two  years  after  Mad-  mere  fact  that  radium  rays  produced  a 
ame  Curie  and  her  associates  change  in  the  cells  was,  to  the  seeing  mind, 
had  succeeded  in  extracting  highly  significant.  Madame  Curie  gave 
small  quantities  of  radium  small  quantities  —  a  few  grains  —  to  M. 
salts  from  uranium  pitch-  Danysz  and  M.  Danlos,  both  connected 
blende,  M.  Becquerel,  the  discoverer  of  with  the  Pasteur  Institute,  that  these  new 
radio-activity,  visited  London.  He  car-  properties  might  be  competently  investi- 
ried,  carefully  hidden  in  his  vest  pocket,  a  gated.  At  about  the  same  time  she  sent 
small  tube  containing  a  minute  specimen  1 1  5  milligrams  of  radium  chloride  to  Dr. 
of  this  new  substance.  This  metal  was  Robert  Abbe,  the  distinguished  surgeon 
so  precious  —  even  more  precious  then,  to  St.  Luke's  Hospital,  New  York, 
in  the  early  days,  than  it  is  now  —  that  M.  M.  Danysz  soon  proved  the  reality  of 
Becquerel  kept  it  always  on  his  own  per-  the  "Becquerel  burn."  Three  hours'  ex- 
son.  In  a  couple  of  weeks  he  became  posure,  he  discovered,  would  cause  a 
conscious  of  a  sore  spot  on  his  body,  ex-  painful  inflammation.  The  guinea  pig 
actly  in  the  place  where  his  radium  tube  was  especially  susceptible.  Radium  in 
pressed  against  it.  On  examination  he  minute  amounts,  sealed  in  a  glass  tube 
saw  that  a  certain  small  area  of  flesh  was  and  placed  against  its  body,  would  soon 
highly  inflamed  —  actually  burned.  The  burn  the  hair  off  and  cause  a  painful  dis- 
only  plausible  explanation  was  that  the  rad-  turbance  on  the  skin.  This  sore  would 
ium  had  done  the  burning.  The  rays  that  heal  like  any  other  sore.  Especially 
are  ceaselessly  and  multitudinously  thrown  noticeable  was  the  effect  produced  upon 
off  by  this  mysterious  metal  had  appar-  baby  mice.  If  suspended  a  few  inches 
ently  produced  a  radical  disorganization  in  above  such  an  animal,  the  disturbing 
the  body  cells.  "  Becquerel's  burn"  became,  effects  were  remarkable.  After  two  or 
famous  and  probably  accounts  largely  for  three  hours  the  animal  became  "dopy." 
the  now  prevalent  idea  that  an  application  Paralysis  set  in  on  its  hind  legs;  convul- 
of  radium,  like  an  application  of  x-rays,  sions  followed,  and  ultimately  death.  M. 
is  more  than  likely  to  produce  a  dangerous  Danysz  also  experimented  upon  two 
inflammation.  groups  of  meal  worms  —  animals  that 
The  agile  French  mind,  however,  de-  represent  the  larval  stage  of  certain  bee- 
tected  more  in  this  accident  than  merely  ties.  One  group  he  subjected  to  radium 
another  curious  manifestation  of  radio-  —  another  group  he  left  alone.  The  latter, 
activity.  It  showed  that  radium  rays  of  course,  developed  into  healthy  beetles, 
produced  remarkable  effects  upon  animal  Many  of  the  radiumized  worms  died;  those 
cells.  That  these  first  effects  were  appar-  that  survived  gave  a  remarkable  illustra- 
ently   harmful   was   not   the   point.     The  tion  of  retarded  growth.     They  never  be- 
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came     beetles,     but     remained     superan-  merit  and  start  on  an  independent  exist- 

nuated  worms  —  veritable  Methuselahs  —  ence  of  their  own.     They  serve  no  physi- 

throughout  the  rest  of  their  existence.  ological  purpose;  when  harmless,  as  they 

what    a    rAx,rpP    iq  frequently  are,  they  are  merely  inconven- 

WHAT    A    CANCER    IS  ,    11        •   ,               ,            ,                            .                 , 

lent  blemishes;  when  dangerous,  they  end 
Meanwhile  M.  Danlos,  in  Paris,  and  Dr.  by  destroying  life.  Mild  manifestations 
Robert  Abbe,  in  New  York,  were  using  of  this  lawless  tendency  are  the  queer 
their  small  quantities  of  radium  to  excel-  formations  commonly  known  as  warts  and 
lent  purpose.  The  work  of  Dr.  Abbe  was  moles.  There  are  other  more  noteworthy 
unquestionably  the  more  important.  Like  protuberances,  such  as  "wens"  that  grow 
most  medical  men,  Dr.  Abbe  approached  inexplicably,  frequently  upon  the  scalp, 
the  curative  use  of  radium  with  consider-  reach  a  certain  size,  and  then  stop.  This 
able  skepticism.  From  the  first  disclosures  latter  growth  belongs  to  the  general  class 
of  its  effect  upon  normal  body  tissues,  the  of  tumors  known  as  "benign."  They  are 
question  naturally  arose  as  to  its  possible  benign  simply  because,  after  developing 
influence  in  destroying  malignant  growths,  sluggishly  to  a  certain  point,  their  growth 
Again  Science  started  on  its  search  for  is  mysteriously  arrested.  Between  be- 
that  presumably  will  o'  the  wisp  of  medi-  nign  tumors  and  the  most  malignant  can- 
cine  —  a  "cancer  cure."  In  order  to  cers  there  is  only  this  difference:  that  the 
understand  and  properly  appreciate  what  latter  have  the  power  of  unlimited  growth, 
follows,  one  must  clearly  get  in  mind  pre-  The  true  cancer,  once  started  on  its  riot- 
cisely  what  a  "cancer"  is.  This  word,  ous  career,  keeps  on  and  digs  deep  into 
though  it  figures  largely  in  popular  speech,  healthy  surrounding  tissue  and  destroys 
is  used  with  less  and  less  frequency  in  med-  it,  until  finally,  for  a  variety  of  reasons,  it 
ical  literature.  There  is  probably  no  word  kills  the  patient.  In  some  cases  a  benign 
comprehensive  enough  to  include  all  the  growth  which  has  remained  quiescent  for 
kinds  of  abnormal  growths  to  which  the  years  suddenly  develops  a  new  vitality 
human  frame  is  subject.  Cancer  is  merely  and  becomes  malignant.  There  are  those 
one  shape  in  which  this  tendency  to  mal-  who  maintain,  though  the  occurrence  is 
formation  manifests  itself.  The  human  certainly  rare,  that  a  harmless  wart  may 
body,  in  its  ideal  condition,  is  a  symmetri-  sometimes  develop  into  a  genuine  cancer, 
cal  product.  It  consists  of  a  multitude  The  point  to  be  brought  in  mind  is  that 
of  parts,  each  developing,  not  only  with  all  these  abnormal  growths  are  related; 
reference  to  itself,  but  in  perfect  harmony  that  the  only  thing  that  makes  one  ma- 
with  the  rest  of  the  organism.  A  subtle  lignant  and  another  not  is  this  tendency  to 
influence,  known  as  the  power  of  organiza-  keep  growing.  A  genuine  cancer,  in  its 
tion,  regulates  this  highly  important  mat-  final  stages,  has  another  development;  it 
ter.  An  arm,  a  leg,  a  nose,  a  chin  —  any  no  longer  confines  its  activity  to  the  orig- 
organ  or  member  which  one  cares  to  name  inal  seat,  but  starts  new  cancers  in  other 
—  does  not  develop  independently,  but  parts  of  the  body.  Certain  groups  of 
preserves  important  relations  with  the  rest  cancer  cells  break  away  from  the  primary 
of  the  body.  Our  four  fingers  and  thumbs  headquarters,  escape  into  the  blood  stream, 
have  constantly  in  mind  the  rights  of  and  start  new  growths  elsewhere.  This  is 
one  another;  when  one  reaches  a  certain  the  phenomenon  known  as  "generalized 
size,  it  does  not  keep  on  growing,  but  stops;  cancer."  This  condition  is  important  in 
if  it  still  went  on,  a  single  finger  would  any  discussion  of  radium.  It  may  as  well 
reach  a  length  of  several  feet  in  a  lifetime,  be  said  here  that  radium  has  no  favorable 
Any  observant  person,  however,  is  effect  upon  cancer  which  has  reached  this 
aware  that  this  law  is  constantly  violated,  "generalized"  stage. 
On  almost  any  part  of  the  body  little  inde- 
pendent growths  start  into  existence. 
These  are  composed  of  minute  groups  of  Dr.  Abbe,  with  the  two  and  a  half  grains 
rebellious  cells;  small  colonies  which,  for  of  radium  supplied  by  Madame  Curie  — 
some  reason,  ignore  this  law  of  develop-  afterward  reinforced  by  a  small  amount 
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from  Germany  —  began  to  test  its  effect 
upon  this  abnormal  development  of  cells. 
He  soon  made  a  discovery.  Radium  was 
a  practically  perfect  cure  for  warts.  The 
common  wart,  though  the  world  takes  it 
with  little  seriousness,  can  at  times  assume 
the  most  annoying  forms.  As  it  is  formed 
by  the  growth  of  skin  cells,  it  can  appear  in 
the  most  awkward  and  annoying  places. 
It  springs  up  suddenly  on  the  hand,  the 
sole  of  the  foot,  the  eyelid,  the  lip,  the 
tongue,  the  vocal  cords,  even  under  a 
finger  nail.  And  it  is  exceedingly  difficult 
to  uproot.  The  surgeon  can  cut  it  out 
again  and  again,  but  it  almost  invariably 
returns.  One  good  application  of  radium, 
however,  destroys  it.  Hold  it  over  the 
wart  for,  say,  thirty  minutes;  in  a  few  days 
a  pink  zone  appears  around  the  base,  the 
wart  begins  to  flatten,  and  soon  entirely 
disappears.  It  leaves  not  a  wrack  behind, 
no  scar,  not  even  a  red  spot;  the  skin  is 
just  as  white  and  smooth  as  the  surrounding 
tissue.  An  especially  aggravated  case 
eloquently  testified  to  this  magic  power. 
A  young  girl,  with  a  beautiful  voice,  had 
developed  a  wart-like  mass  in  her  vocal 
cords.  The  surgeon  had  several  times 
removed  it  with  the  knife,  but  it  recurred 
with  increased  virulence.  Gradually  the 
voice  grew  huskier  and  huskier,  until  all 
ability  to  talk  or  sing  was  lost.  The  girl 
had  the  utmost  difficulty  in  breathing. 
After  a  single  application  of  a  small  amount 
of  radium,  the  mass  began  to  retrogress. 
Three  months  later  she  was  using  her  fine 
singing  voice  before  an  admiring  medical 
society;  and  she  has  remained  cured. 

it's  effect  on  surface  cancers 

From  these  wart-like  structures,  the 
experimenters,  here  and  in  Europe,  ad- 
vanced to  other  more  dangerous  growths. 
In  those  early  days  they  knew  little  about 
radium.  They  had  no  idea  how  much  to 
use  or  how  to  use  it.  They  applied  it 
rather  blindly,  and  obtained  very  confu- 
sing results;  so  confusing  that  medical 
science  soon  dismissed  it  from  its  mind. 
Now  and  then,  the  workers  obtained  what 
were  certainly  cures.  At  other  times, 
instead  of  curing  the  disease,  they  made  it 
worse.  After  an  application  the  cells 
would   start  into  renewed  activity  —  the 


radium,  that  is,  instead  of  retarding  their 
growth,  seemed  to  stimulate  it.  There 
were  also  many  discouraging  burns,  such 
as  had  originally  drawn  attention  to  radi- 
um's curative  value.  But  occasionally 
certain  things  happened  that  renewed  the 
surgeon's  hopes  and  inspired  him  to  fresh 
efforts.  Thus  radium  soon  developed 
remarkable  powers  in  healing  a  type  of 
tumor  that  is  caused  by  the  growth  of  skin 
tissue.  It  appears  commonly  on  the  face, 
on  the  nose,  the  neck,  the  cheek,  the  ear, 
the  scalp.  In  the  main  these  cancers  grow 
slowly,  a  patient  sometimes  carrying 
around  the  disfigurements  for  twenty 
years.  They  are  malignant  to  the  extent 
that,  unless  checked,  they  increase  in  size 
and  ultimately  destroy  life.  If  the  sur- 
geon can  reach  them  in  time  he  can  usually 
effect  a  cure  by  cutting  them  out.  But  the 
cure  is  almost  worse  than  death  itself, 
because  the  result  is  frequently  a  hideous 
deformity.  A  nose  cancer  sometimes  de- 
mands the  removal  of  the  nose;  one  on  the 
eye  requires  cutting  out  the  eye;  and  so  on. 
But  Dr.  Abbe,  and  others  in  Europe,  soon 
discovered  that  such  deformities  were  not 
inevitable,  because  surface  cancers  of  this 
kind  are  readily  cured  by  radium.  They 
have  had  experience  enough  in  these 
growths  to  justify  this  extreme  statement. 
Plenty  of  surgeons  have  cases  that  have 
stayed  cured  for  five,  eight,  and  ten  years 
—  long  enough  to  dismiss  the  likelihood 
of  recurrence.  If  radium  were  only  accessi- 
ble in  sufficient  quantities,  it  would  be- 
come the  regular  treatment  in  surface 
cancers.  As  only  a  small  amount  is  in 
the  hands  of  surgeons,  however,  the  early 
application  of  the  knife,  even  in  tumors 
of  this  kind,  is  still  the  rule. 

As  already  indicated,  these  surface 
growths,  though  malignant  in  the  sense 
that  they  ultimately  spell  death,  are  only 
mildly  so.  In  assailing  growths  of  the 
deeper  kind,  the  early  experimenters  had 
few  successes.  Here  and  there  a  case  was 
recorded,  however,  in  which  radium 
achieved  really  sensational  results.  One  of 
these  was  that  of  a  seventeen-year-old  boy 
who  had  a  rapidly  growing  cancer  on  his 
lower  jaw.  It  was  the  kind  rather  for- 
midably known  as  "giant  celled;"  it  was  a 
tumor,    indeed,    of    extreme    malignancy. 
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An  operation,  the  only  thing  that  could  mal  plant.  The  practical  conclusion  was 
apparently  have  saved  the  boy's  life,  evident.  When  a  human  cancer,  after  ex- 
would  have  necessitated  removing  half  posure  to  radium,  increased  in  virulence 
the  lower  jaw.  Under  several  applica-  and  hurried  the  unfortunate  patient  to  a 
tions  of  radium  this  cancer  disappeared;  speedy  death,  the  Beta  rays  were  probably 
and,  ultimately,  normal,  healthy  bone  re-  the  responsible  accelerators, 
placed  it.  Those  who  ask  whether  these  There  remained  the  Gamma  rays  — 
results  are  permanent  should  bear  in  mind  hitherto  regarded  as  rather  insignificant, 
the  date  this  treatment  was  applied.  It  because  their  quantity  was  so  small.  Thus, 
was  in  1904  —  ten  years  ago;  and,  to  the  in  a  hundred  radium  particles,  ninety  of 
present  writing,  there  has  not  been  the  them  are  Alpha  rays,  nine  are  Beta  rays, 
vestige  of  a  recurrence.  Many  other  bone  and  only  one  is  a  Gamma  ray.  From  both 
tumors  have  displayed  like  amenability  the  standpoint  of  pure  science  and  its 
to  radium  treatment.  curative  value,  however,  this  one  Gamma 

ray   is    more   wonderful    than    the   other 

ALPHA,    BETA,    AND    GAMMA     RAYS  „:'*         ■             wru                       ±±          *      ^       j 

ninety-nine.  When  one  attempts  to  de- 
Meanwhile,  in  1905,  the  Radium  Labor-  scribe  its  properties,  he  succeeds  only  in 
atory  was  established  in  Paris  with  Dr.  Louis  writing  down  a  few  cold  facts  and  figures; 
Wickham,Dr.  Paul  Degrais,  and  M.  Domen-  the  human  mind  cannot  even  faintly 
ici  as  its  most  important  workers.  These  grasp  its  real  significance.  The  scientist 
three  men,  in  a  few,  years,  placed  the  radi-  can  tell  you,  with  a  certain  definiteness, 
um  situation  in  an  entirely  new  light,  what  the  Alpha  and  the  Beta  rays  are  — 
They  introduced  some  order  into  the  chaos;  the  Alpha  ray  is  composed  of  material 
they  definitely  showed  why,  at  certain  particles  spontaneously  charged  with  pos- 
times,  radium  apparently  worked  remark-  itive  electricity,  and  the  Beta  rays  are 
able  cures,  and  why,  at  others,  it  seemed  electric-magnetic  particles  charged  with 
only  to  aggravate  the  disease.  That  rad-  negative  electricity.  When  we  attempt 
ium  gives  off  three  different  kinds  of  par-  to  understand  the  Gamma  rays,  however, 
tides  scientists  had  long  known;  they  we  find  ourselves  in  the  same  field  as  that 
called  these  particles  the  Alpha,  Beta,  and  of  the  ether,  the  Hertzian  waves,  and  light; 
Gamma  rays.  Each  kind  has  distinct  though  very  real,  they  are  not  material, 
characteristics.  In  using  radium  for  cur-  but  merely  a  kind  of  pulsation  of  the  ether, 
ative  purposes,  the  surgeons  had  let  all  Another  circumstance  we  can  hardly  grasp 
three  kinds  play  indiscriminately  upon  the  is  that  they  travel  at  the  rate  of  about 
affected  parts;  that  the  effect  of  one  might  185,000  miles  a  second!  But  their  most 
be  quite  different  from  that  of  the  others  amazing  trait  is  the  way  in  which  they  pen- 
apparently  never  occurred  to  them.  Dr.  etrate  the  densest  matter.  The  Alpha 
Wickham's  great  discovery,  however,  was  rays  are  stopped  at  once  by  a  sheet  of 
that  each  kind  of  radium  ray  affected  ani-  paper,  and  the  Beta  rays  cannot  go  through 
mal  tissue  differently.  When  M.  Becque-  a  thin  sheet  of  copper  or  tinfoil.  But  the 
rel  had  his  flesh  burned  by  radium  that  Gamma  rays  will  penetrate  through  a  half- 
he  carried  in  riis  pocket,  it  was,  in  all  inch  steel  bar.  An  interesting  experiment 
probability,  the  Alpha  rays  that  did  the  is  to  hold  a  tube  of  radium  on  one  side  of 
burning.  a  wooden  door,  and  place  on  the  other  side 
The  Beta  rays,  as  demonstrated  by  Dr.  a  piece  of  any  of  several  kinds  of  metal; 
Wickham  and  others,  particularly  by  Dr.  the  metal  will  at  once  begin  to  grow  lum- 
Abbe  of  New  York,  also  had  their  own  inous  or  phosphorescent.  The*  "black 
special  action.  These  were  the  agencies  light"  of  the  Gamma  rays  has  penetrated 
that  stimulated  growth.  Thus,  Dr.  Abbe  the  door  and  lighted  up  the  metal.  Hold 
discovered  that,  by  applying  the  Beta  rays  the  radium  in  front  of  you  and  the  metal 
to  certain  forms  of  plant  life,  a  riotous  at  your  back;  again  the  illumination  ap- 
development  immediately  followed.  Oats,  pears.  The  Gamma  rays,  that  is,  easily 
after  having  received  a  "dose"  of  Beta  go  right  through  the  body  tissues, 
particles,  grew  much  taller  than  the  nor-  And  now  the  experimenters  discovered 
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that  these  same  Gamma  rays  affected 
differently  normal  tissue  and  tissue  that 
was  diseased.  If  one  used  them  in  enor- 
mous quantities  and  in  long  exposures, 
they  would  burn  the  healthy  flesh,  just  as 
the  Alpha  rays  would.  But  in  proper 
dosage  they  had  no  effect  at  all.  The  rea- 
son probably  is  that  the  normal  cell  is  well 
and  strong,  and  easily  resists  any  degener- 
ating influence  there  may  be  in  the  Gamma 
rays.  But  diseased  tissue  proved  a  ready 
prey.  These  cells  had  apparently  lost 
their  ability  to  put  up  a  hard  fight  and  suc- 
cumbed to  the  energetic  attack.  In  par- 
ticular, Dr.  Wickham  and  Dr.  Degrais 
found  out  that  the  cancer  cell  was  espe- 
cially susceptible  to  the  Gamma  ray.  In 
scientific  terms,  the  Gamma  ray  had 
an  affinity  for  this  kind  of  tissue,  or  a 
selective  quality.  Take,  for  example,  a 
skin  surface  upon  which  there  is  a  growing 
tumor.  The  Gamma  rays  pass  through 
the  surrounding  healthy  tissues  and  leave 
them  unharmed.  But  the  cancerous  tis- 
sues immediately  show  the  effects  of  the 
contact.  They  redden,  break  down,  die, 
and  are  absorbed.  The  rays  have  appar- 
ently struck  something  in  the  cancerous 
tissue  that  is  not  found  in  the  healthy 
tissue  and,  whatever  it  is,  have  destroyed 
it.  Whether  this  is  a  microbe,  a  parasite, 
a  "chemical  substance,"  or  whatnot,  no 
one  knows;  the  fact  is  clear,  however,  that 
the  change  does  take  place. 

HEALING    WITH    A    LEAD    TUBE 

There  are  other  complex  elements  that 
affect  the  situation  —  such  as  the  nature 
and  malignancy  of  the  cancerous  growth, 
and  the  time  of  exposure  of  the  rays  — all 
too  technical  to  describe  here.  The  most 
important  consideration,  however,  is  that 
the  Gamma  rays  are  the  forces  that  really 
destroy  cancerous  tissue.  This  at  once 
suggests  the  idea  that  the  cures  that  so 
puzzled  the  scientific  world  in  the  early 
days  were  the  results  of  an  accidentally 
correct/use  of  radium.  The  surgeons,  in  this 
ignorant  use  of  the  new  force,  occasionally 
blundered  into  a  success.  The  failures,  on 
the  other  hand,  were  caused  by  an  over- 
exposure of  the  more  destructive  particles. 

The  practical  problem  of  Dr.  Wickham 
and  his  associates  was  to  find  a  means  by 


which  the  Gamma  rays  could  be  separated 
from  the  others.  This  was  not  especially 
difficult.  The  Alpha  and  Beta  rays  will 
not  go  through  lead,  but  the  Gamma  rays 
will.  Simply  enclosing  the  radium  salts 
in  a  lead  tube,  therefore,  segregated  the 
beneficent  from  the  more  doubtful  par- 
ticles. It  is  this  little  tube,  not  more  than 
an  inch  long,  which  lets  through  the 
Gamma  rays  and  keeps  back  the  Alpha  and 
Beta  rays,  that  has  pushed  radium  to  the 
front  again  as  a  useful  treatment  for  can- 
cer. Many  experimenters,  in  America 
and  Europe,  have  been  working  quietly 
with  it  for  the  last  six  years.  In  this 
country,  Dr.  Howard  A.  Kelly,  of  Johns 
Hopkins  University,  and  Dr.  Abbe,  of 
New  York,  have  had  remarkable  results. 
Dr.  Kelly  has  been  especially  fortunate 
in  possessing  an  unusually  large  amount 
of  radium  —  almost  a  gram.  He  has 
dared  to  use  far  larger  doses  than  any 
other  experimenter,  a  fact  which  probably 
explains  many  of  his  cures. 

WHERE     RADIUM     SUCCEEDS 

Inasmuch  as  these  experimenters,  all 
men  of  the  highest  scientific  standing,  have 
pretty  conclusively  proved  that  the 
Gamma  rays,  when  used  with  sufficient 
skill  and  in  suitable  dosage,  can  produce 
changes  in  the  cancer  cell  that  destroy  its 
malignancy,  the  extent  to  which  this  remedy 
can  be  applied  is  made  evident.  If  the 
rays  could  be  focussed  upon  every  cell  of 
which  the  growth  is  composed,  the  dis- 
ease ought  naturally  to  disappear.  The 
same  rule  evidently  applies  to  the  use  of 
radium  that  applies  to  the  surgeon's  knife. 
Surgery  cures  cancer  when  it  cuts  out  the 
whole  cancerous  body.  So  long  as  any 
vestiges  are  left  behind,  the*  terrible  recur- 
rence takes  place.  The  same  is  true  of 
radium.  This  metal  bombards  the  can- 
cerous area  with  myriads  of  tiny  pro- 
jectiles; wherever  one  hits  a  cancerous 
cell,  it  destroys  it.  This  fact  at  once 
brings  out  its  limitations.  Radium  can- 
not cure  cancer  that  has  become  general 
throughout  the  system.  When  this  stage 
is  reached  the  blood  is  filled  with  cancer 
cells  and  the  growths  start  everywhere. 
An  external  application  of  radium  cannot 
reach    these    infinitely    numerous    head- 
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quarters  of  disease.     An  injection  of  large  only  an  infinitely  small   number  of  sick 

quantities  in  the  blood  might  conceivably  people  could  obtain  relief.     Where  are  the 

cure  cases  of  this  kind,  but  this  procedure,  surgeons  to  get  an  adequate  supply? 

at  present  at  least,  is  not  to  be  thought  of.  This   is   the   question   which   scientists 

On    the   other   hand,    radium    can    reach  everywhere  are  asking  themselves.     As  a 

places  that  are  inaccessible  to  the  surgeon's  result    of    recent    revelations,    the    whole 

knife.     The  disease  is  frequently  located  world  may  soon  be  stampeding  for  radium, 

on  organs  that  cannot   be  removed  sur-  The  rush  to  the  radium  fields  would  be  a 

gically   without    destroying   life.     A    sue-  unique  event  in  the  history  of  treasure- 

cessful  radiumizing  of  such  places  would  trove.     The  men  who  poured  into  Cali- 

simply  destroy  the  cancer  without  inter-  fornia  in  '49  and  into  Colorado  and  the 

fering  at  all  with  the  rest  of  the  structure.  Klondike   many   years    afterward    had    a 

In  the  deeper  and  most  malignant  types,  different  mission  from  that  of  those  who 

such  as  cancer  of  the  breast,  radium  is  still  will  presumably  soon  begin  to  scratch  the 

in  its  experimental  stage.     It  is  already  earth's  surface  for  radium.     In  looking  for 

a  palliative,  in  that  it  greatly  reduces  pain,  gold  and   silver  these  pioneers   imagined 

It  also  breaks  down  the  tumor,  though  not  that  they  were  seeking  exceedingly  rare 

yet  to  the  extent  of  accomplishing  a  cure,  metals;  these  commonplace  ores,  however, 

The  deep-seated  and    malignant  type    in  were  abundant  compared  with  this  new 

which  it  has  worked  real  wonders  is  cancer  substance.     In  hunting  for  gold  and  silver, 

of  the  uterus.     This  is  one  of  the  common-  the  prospectors  were  engaged  in  a  really 

est  and  most  stubborn  forms  of  the  dis-  tangible  quest.     No  one,  however,  except 

ease.     And    in    this    form     radium     has  Madame  Curie  and  a  few  other  inhabitants 

achieved    many    permanent    cures.     Dr.  of  the  high  places  of  science,  have  caught  a 

Abbe  used  the  metal  in  such  a  case  eight  glimpse  of  radium.     Dr.  Kelly,  Dr.  Abbe, 

years  ago  with  lasting  success.     Dr.  Kelly  and  other  medical  investigators  have  never 

has  one  such  cure  of  five  years'  standing  seen  the  wonder-working  element  they  are 

and  several  which  have  remained  in  per-  using.     All  Dr.  Kelly  has  is  a  rather  dirty 

feet  health  for  two  or  three  years.     The  looking   piece   of   salt,    just    about    large 

French  and  German  workers  have  a  great  enough  to  fill  an  ordinary  salt  spoon.  And 

many  similar  cases  to  their  credit.  an  enormous  amount  of  labor  is  required 

For  practical  purposes,  however,  the  use  before  the  experimenters  get  this  salt, 
of  radium  has  only  begun.  The  investi-  The  radium  miners  first  have  to  find  one  of 
gators  know  only  a  few  things  that  it  can  several  gross  ores,  such  as  pitchblende,  car- 
do.  For  this  reason  it  is  yet  of  compara-  notite,  and  autunite;  out  of  several  tons 
tively  little  use  to  humanity.  Just  what  of  this  they  extract  a  few  pounds  of  uran- 
its  possibilities  are  no  one  knows.  Dr.  ium,  and  out  of  the  uranium  a  few  milli- 
Kelly  and  his  associates  believe  that  enor-  grams  of  radium  salts.  The  process,  even 
mous  doses  of  Gamma  rays  can  be  used  in  the  hands  of  the  most  experienced  chem- 
without  injuring  the  patient.  The  larger  ists,  is  a  long  and  difficult  one. 
the  application  they  use  the  more  satis-  For  many  years  the  public  has  had  the 
factory  are  the  curative  results.  The  orig-  idea  that  the  pitchblende  fields  of  Austria 
inality  of  their  treatments  is  that  they  use  furnish  the  world  its  radium  supply.  Mad- 
600  or  700  milligrams  where  other  surgeons  ame  Curie  made  her  discovery  while  work- 
used  100  or  200  milligrams.  The  great  ing  on  mineral  from  these  districts;  and 
practical  difficulty,  of  course,  is  the  re-  the  Austrian  Government,  as  soon  as  it 
stricted  supply  of  this  metal.  Dr.  Kelly  learned  of  its  unexpected  riches,  promptly 
has  about  one  gram  of  radium  chloride  —  passed  laws  forbidding  the  exportation 
more  than  any  other  one  person  possesses,  of  the  ore. 

Only   about   forty   grams  —  less   than  an  Hardly  had  the  mining  of  radium   be- 

ounce  and  one  third  troy  weight  —  have  come  a  practical   matter,  however,  when 

been    extracted    from    the    earth.     Even  European  metallurgists  began  to  remember 

though   radium   were   a   specific  cure  for  an  interesting  discovery  that  was  made  in 

cancer  in  all  cases,  as  it  certainly  is  not,  the   United   States   several   years   before. 
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THE    REGION    THAT    PRODUCES    MOST    OF     THE     RADIUM    IN    THE    WORLD 

MOST   OF    THE    ORES    THAT  ARE    NOW    WORKED    FOR    RADIUM    ARE    MINED    IN    OR   SHIPPED    FROM   THE    STATIONS 
THAT    ARE    INDICATED    BY    DOTS    IN    THESE    COUNTIES    OF    COLORADO    AND    UTAH 


About  1 88 1,  Andrew  J.  Talbert,  pros- 
pecting for  gold  in  the  western  part  of 
Colorado,  picked  up  several  specimens  of  a 
new  yellow  mineral  and  sent  it  to  Leadville 
for  analysis.  Talbert  suspected  that  this 
new  substance  might  contain  small  quan- 
tities of  gold;  and  the  assayists,  indeed, 
reported  that  the  particular  specimen  he 
sent  them  ran  $5  to  the  ton.  Evidently 
this  was  an  unusual  specimen  or  the  an- 
alysts made  a  mistake;  the  mineral  as  a 
rule  has  no  gold,  and  the  miners  soon  cast 
it  aside  as  "no  good."  In  1896,  however, 
a  more  interesting  discovery  was  made. 
The  Smithsonian  Institution,  having  re- 
ceived and  analyzed  a  specimen  of  this  new 
ore,  reported  that  it  contained  uranium. 
This  gave  it  a  commercial  importance. 
Uranium  was  used  for  coloring  glass  and 
porcelain  —  it  gave  them  a  dark  brownish 
yellow  appearance;  and  certain  factories, 
especially  those  in  the  south  of  France,  be- 
gan to  import  it.  In  1898,  Madame  Curie 
showed  that  uranium  had  other  uses  than 
that  of  serving  as  a  constituent  of  stained 
glass.  All  uranium,  she  discovered,  con- 
tained minute  quantities  of  her  new  ele- 
ment, radium.  No  radium  without  uran- 
ium, no  uranium  without  radium,  became 


a  new  chemical  axiom.  According  to  the 
highest  authority,  indeed,  uranium  is 
really  the  mother  of  radium;  it  is  the 
"breaking  down"  of  the  uranium  atom 
through  the  long,  ceaseless  ages  that  gives 
birth  to  this  new  element. 

In  other  words,  the  thousands  of  glass 
objects  stained  with  uranium,  are  now  all, 
in  some  degrees,  radio-active.  Foreigners 
began  to  export  large  quantities  of  this 
as  yet  nameless  new  mineral  from  Colorado. 
They  were  looking  now  not  for  mere  color- 
ing matter  but  for  radium.  The  thrifty 
French  not  only  appropriated  most  of  this 
American  radium-bearing  ore,  but  added 
insult  to  injury  by  naming  it  after  one  of 
their  own  distinguished  chemists,  Adolphe 
Carnot.  As  carnotite,  this  yellow  min- 
eral soon  became  the  world's  greatest 
source  of  radium.  Few  Americans  had 
knowledge  of  this  fact.  They  read,  day 
after  day,  newspaper  and  magazine  articles 
on  the  "miracle  of  radium/'  and  swallowed 
whole  the  usual  story  that  the  Joachimsthal 
mines  in  Austria  were  the  only  place  where 
it  was  found.  The  foreigners  maintained 
an  admirable  silence  on  the  matter.  They 
drove  the  hardest  kinds  of  bargains  with 
the  miners  of  Colorado;  paid   them   low 
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PROSPECTING    FOR    RADIUM 

DR.    HOWARD   A.    KELLY'S    PARTY  THAT   SEARCHED  THE   MINERAL    REGIONS   OF   COLORADO  TO   LOCATE  THE    MOST 

VALUABLE    DEPOSITS    OF    RADIUM-BEARING    ORES 

prices,  would  accept  only  the  highest  grade  less  commercialism  had  the  usual  effects, 
ore,  and  resorted  to  all  possible  expedients  Americans  have  been  treating  their  rad- 
to  depress  the  market.     Such  conscience-     ium  beds  exactly  the  same  way  that  they 


HOW    RADIUM-BEARING   ORES   ARE   MINED 
IN   THE   SHAFT  OF   A   CARNOTITE   MINE   IN   COLORADO 
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THE   CENTRE    OF    AMERICAN    PITCHBLENDE    PRODUCTION 

QUARTZ  HILL,  IN  GILPIN  COUNTY,  COL.,  THAT  WAS  LONG  AGO  CALLED  "THE  RICHEST  SQUARE  MILE  IN 
THE  WORLD"  FOR  ITS  GOLD  AND  SILVER,  IS  NOW  ONE  OF  THE  MOST  VALUABLE  PRODUCERS  OF  PITCHBLENDE, 
WHICH    IS    ONE    OF    THE    PRINCIPAL    SOURCES    OF    RADIUM    SALTS 


have  treated  their  forests,  agricultural 
lands,  and  coal.  The  cream  has  been 
skimmed.  Thousands  of  tons  of  ore,  all 
bearing  comparatively  large  quantities 
of  this  precious  substance,  have  been 
thrown  upon  the  dump  and  irremediably 
injured  by  the  weather.     Meanwhile  the 


European  exploiters  have  been  booming 
the  price  of  radium  and  making  excessive 
profits.  Our  own  medical  men,  when 
they  have  wanted  a  supply,  have  had  to  buy 
back  the  American  product  from  Europe 
at  inflated  figures.  Thus  Dr.  Kelly's 
specimen  cost  him  nearly  $100,000.  Here 
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THE    RICHEST    KNOWN    RADIUM-PRODUCING    REGION    IN    THE    WORLD 

PARADOX    VALLEY,    IN   COLORADO,   WHICH    IS   HEAVILY   MINERALIZED  WITH    CARNOTITE   ORE    FROM   WHICH    MOST 

OF    THE    SUPPLY    OF    RADIUM    IS    NOW    EXTRACTED 
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and  there  an  enterprising 
American  began  reducing  the 
ore,  but  with  little  success.  In 
the  last  few  years  the  world  has 
depended  largely  upon  the  car- 
notite  fields  of  Colorado  for  its 
supply  of  radium.  The  prod- 
uct of  the  Austrian  mines  is 
comparatively  insignificant.  In 
1 91 2,  for  example,  Colorado 
produced  about  20  grams  of  rad- 
ium; the  rest  of  the  world,  in- 
cluding Austria,  furnished  only 
about  3§  grams.  We  thus  pro- 
duce approximately  six  times 
more  than  all  the  rest  of  civil- 
ization. 

Dr.  Charles  L.  Parsons,  chief 
of  the  Division  of  Mineral 
Technology  in  the  Bureau  of 
Mines,  has  recently  investigated 
the  radium-bearing  ores  of  the 
United  States.  As  a  result  of  DR-  Howard  a 
his  work,  the  labors  of  the  Eu-  WHO  HAS  URGED  THAT  RA 

.     .  ...  ,       ,   ,  DIUM  BE  CONSERVED 

ropean  exploiters  will  probably 
end.  Already  several  American  firms  have 
begun  extracting  the  metal.  The  National 
Radium  Institute,  of  which  Dr.  Kelly  is 
president,  has  recently  acquired,  from  the 
Crucible  Steel  Company,  many  claims  in 
the  carnotite  fields  of  the  Paradox  Valley, 


of  Colorado.  Its  main  purpose 
is  to  work,  in  cooperation  with 
the  Bureau  of  Mines,  for  the 
conservation  of  our  radium 
ores,  that  they  may  be  placed 
at  the  disposal  of  American 
medical  science.  Dr.  Kelly's 
chief  ambition  in  life  is  to  ob- 
tain ten  grams  of  radium.  Fur- 
ther progress  in  cancer  treat- 
ment depends  solely  upon  such 
a  large  supply.  If,  with  a  few 
grams,  surface  cancers  and  some 
of  the  deeper  kind  can  be  made 
to  disappear,  what  can  the 
scientist  not  do  with  a  prac- 
tically inexhaustible  amount? 
And,  with  the  utmost  riches 
of  Colorado  brought  to  day- 
light, the  future  is  by  no  means 
one  of  despair.  If  radium 
proves  to  be  an  actual  cure  — 
something  the  demonstration 
of  which  will  be  the  work  of 
many  years  —  there  is  no  reason 
why  it  should  be  a  treatment  accessible 
only  to  the  rich".  According  to  a  recent 
estimate,  Colorado  contains  900  grams  of 
radium,  which,  comparatively  speaking, 
is  an  enormous  amount.  For,  though 
radium   is  extremely   scarce,   it     has  one 


KELLY 


FREIGHTING   RADIUM   ORE 

THE  MINES  ARE     FAR    FROM  THE    RAILROADS,  THE   PROCESS  OF  REDUCING  THE    ORES  IS  COMPLICATED,   AND  THE 
PERCENTAGE  OF  RADIUM  IS  SO  SMALL  THAT  ONLY  A  FEW  GRAINS  OF  SALTS  ARE   EXTRACTED  FROM  TONS  OF  ORE 
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property  that  makes 
it  almost  plentiful.  A 
specimen  can  be  used 
again  and  again  for 
thousands  of  years. 
The  pieces  that  are 
curing  certain  can- 
cers to-day  may  be 
repeating  their  ben- 
eficent office  two 
thousand  years 
hence.  And,  to  ob- 
tain its  curative 
effects,  an  applica- 
tion of  an  hour  or  two 
to  the  diseased  area 
usually  suffices.  Rad- 
ium never  gets  tired 
or  grows  old  —  in  a 
practical  sense  it 
never  exhausts  itself. 
It  can  go  continu- 
ously from  one  pa- 
tient to  another  for 
no  one  yet  knows 
how  many  thousands 
of   years!    A   single 
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DR.    CHARLES    L.    PARSONS 

OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  BUREAU  OF  MINES,  WHO 
HAS  COLLABORATED  WITH  DR.  KELLY  IN  DEFINING 
THE    RADIUM-PRODUCING    REGIONS  OF  THIS  COUNTRY 


Even  if  no  other  rad- 
ium fields  or  other 
radioactive  sub- 
stances are  discov- 
ered, therefore,  it  is 
not  unlikely  that 
America  has  enough 
of  the  material  hid- 
den away  in  its 
mountains  to  treat 
all  its  cancer  invalids. 
The  thing  to  do  is 
to  get  it  out! 

The  biggest  if  of 
all,  however,  still  re- 
mains unanswered: 
the  extent  to  which 
radium,  in  gigantic 
doses,  can  destroy 
the  most  stubborn, 
deep-seated  tumors. 
The  miners  who  are 
now  roaming  the  car- 
notite  fields  of  west- 
ern Colorado  and 
eastern  Utah,  looking 
for  the  yellow  streaks 


gram,  thus  kept  in  constant  use,  could  treat     on  the  cliffs  of  the  canons,  are  doing  more 
three   or   four    thousand  people   a    year,      than  any  one  else  to  solve  this  problem. 


TESTING    ORES    FOR   THE    PRESENCE    OF    RADIUM 
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AN    ACCOUNT   OF    ITALY'S    REAL    ESTATE    VENTURE 
IN     THE     MEDITERRANEAN,     WHAT     TRIPOL- 
ITANIA    HAS    COST    HER,  AND    THE    REN- 
AISSANCE   OF     ANCIENT    LIBYA 

BY 

CHARLES  WELLINGTON  FURLONG 

F.    R.    G.    S. 

(AUTHOR   OF   "THE   GATEWAY   TO   THE   SAHARA") 


ONE  mid-afternoon,  Tripoli  lay 
i  shimmering  in  white,  peace- 
I  fully  basking  under  the  glare 
'  of  the  North  African  sun 
gleaming  from  skies  of  clear- 
est blue.  Through  her  streets  and  markets 
the  quiet  drone  of  voices  and  soft  scuff 
of  sandaled  feet  bespoke  the  peaceful  in- 
dustry of  the  townsman  who  sold  and  of 
the  countryman  who  came  in  to  buy. 
Outside  the  walls,  little  was  astir  in  the 
Tuesday  Market  and  the  near-by  caravan- 
saries, while  the  tillers  of  soil  and  drawers 
of  water  in  the  oasis  and  the  neighboring 
country  worked  to  inveigle  the  sandy  soil 
beneath  the  palms  or  in  the  open  reaches 
into  a  more  abundant  yield.  In  fact, 
peace  reigned  in  Tripoli,  just  as  it  had  with- 
in the  memory  of  the  preceding  third  and 
fourth  generations. 

Boom!  A  column  of  white  smoke 
belched  from  where  a  hostile  shell  struck 
the  Spanish  fort.  So  "the  progressive 
aggression  of  a  Christian  power"  began 
and  the  cabled  news  of  the  daily  paper 
hastily  announced:  'Tripoli  Taken," 
'The  Last  Ottoman  Rule  in  Africa  at 
an  End." 

This  was  on  October  3,  191 1.  A  Chris- 
tian European  power  had  got  in  its  deadly 
work.  The  city  was  demoralized;  and 
within  a  month,  in  the  little  garden  of  the 
Turkish  Army  and  Navy  Club,  where  we 
Christians  —  European  and  American  — 
as  well  as  Jew  and  Greek,  through  the 
courtesy  of  the  Turks,  had  sipped  mastica 
and  drunk  coffee,  Arabs  now  drank  un- 
flinchingly the  cup  of  death,  and  spilled 
their  red  blood  against  the  blue  walls  of 
the  old  castle.    The  graceful  palms  of  the 


oasis  waved  over  devastated  gardens  and 
sand,  red-drenched  with  the  blood  of  the 
Bedawi  and  Arab  farmers.  Cholera  intro- 
duced from  Italy  decimated  the  rest,  those 
escaping    being    driven    into  the  desert. 

Almost  day  by  day  that  mysterious 
European  equilibrator,  the  balance  of 
power,  is  insidiously  shifting  the  control 
of  the  Mediterranean.  Without  going 
into  that  interesting  net-work  of  European 
Mediterranean  policies,  suffice  it  to  say 
that  the  entering  of  Italy  as  a  new  power 
into  the  Mediterranean  conquest  might 
have  reopened  not  only  the  Mediterranean 
question,  but,  by  going  into  Tripoli,  the 
Turkish  question  itself.  At  the  eastern 
end  of  Tripoli  lies  a  sheltered  bay.  On  its 
shore  a  few  Arab  houses  clustered  under 
date  palms.  Such  was  Tobruk,  which 
could  be  converted  into  a  second  Bizerta 
and  become  one  of  the  greatest  naval 
harbors  of  the  Middle  Sea,  and  hence  in- 
ternationally the  most  important  spot  of 
the  Tripolitan  littoral. 

Suffice  it  to  say,  also,  that  Italy,  with  no 
Turkish  navy  to  oppose  her,  occupied 
Tripoli  and  the  leading  towns  of  the  coast, 
and  pursued  a  waiting  policy,  during  which 
she  was  frequently  and  valiantly  attacked 
by  the  Turks  and  Arabs. 

In  this  war  the  aeroplane  made  its  debut 
under  fire,  both  monoplanes  and  biplanes 
proving  their  worth  in  locating  the  enemy, 
and  the  Draken  balloon  proved  a  valuable 
adjunct  in  directing  the  fire  both  of  the 
navy  and  army.  So,  too,  the  automobile 
has  played  its  part  well  as  courier  and  as 
conveyor  of  the  dead,  of  the  wounded,  and 
of  supplies. 

Italy's    provisioning   and    sanitary   ar- 
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rangements  were  far  better  than  during  civilians    who    followed    them    could    not 

the  annual  military  manoeuvres  at  home,  be  unloaded  with  impunity  into  a  desert 

At  night  the  cafes  were  run  as  gaily  as  in  city  of  40,000  with  a  scant  water  supply 

Naples.     Moving  picture  shows  filled  the  and  poor  sanitary  arrangements;  and  soon 

hearts  of  the  soldiers  with  delight  and  the  not  only  typhoid,  but  that  dreaded  scourge 

pockets  of  the  proprietors  with  centesimi.  of  the  Orient,  cholera,  brought  from  Italy, 

One    novelty    was    an    advertisement    in  broke    out.     Both    permanent    hospitals 


TRIPOLITAN    GARDENS 

USUALLY  GARDEN  TRUCK  AND  FRUIT  ARE  GROWN  UNDER  THE  SHADE  OF  DATE  PALMS  AND  ARE  IRRIGATED 
IN  THE  COOL  OF  MORNING  AND  EVENING.  THE  WATER  IS  SENT  GUSHING  FROM  PRIMITIVE  WELLS  THROUGH 
REGULAR  CHANNELS  SUCH  AS  ARE   FOUND  IN  THE  ORCHARDS  OF  CALIFORNIA 


Naples  for  all  friends  and  relatives  — 
sweethearts  and  wives  in  particular  — 
to  pass  in  review  before  a  motion  camera. 
The  film  shortly  appearing  in  Tripoli 
proved  a  bonanza,  as  the  place  in  which 
it  was  shown  was  daily  and  nightly  packed 
with  soldiers  anxious  to  pick  familiar  faces 
from  the  passing  throng  on  the  screen. 
Even  tanks  of  wine  were  shipped  to  Trip- 
oli for  the  troops,  and  many  diversions 
invented  to  keep  the  men  in  a  healthy  and 
happy  state  of  mind  and  body. 

But    50,000    troops   and    thousands   of 


and  the  camp  hospitals  that  formerly 
belonged  to  the  Turks,  with  more  than 
1,000  beds,  were  soon  filled,  and  then 
began  a  regular  monthly  migration  of 
the  very  bad  cases  back  to  the  hospitals 
of  Sicily,  Naples,  and  Tuscany,  averaging 
2,000  a  month. 

Even  nearly  a  year  and  a  half  after  the 
war  had  begun  Italy  was  still  only  along 
the  littoral,  where  she  was  forced  to  main- 
tain an  army  of  more  than  100,000  men, 
provided  not  only  with  inexhaustible 
munitions  of  war,  but  probably  with  greater 
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THE    ROLLING    SEA   OF    SAND   OF   THE   GREAT    DESERT 

OVER  THIS  AN  INVADING  ARMY  MUST  MARCH.  VAST  AREAS  OF  THIS  FINE  SAND  EXIST  IN  TRIPOLITANIA, 
SOMETIMES  DRIFTING  OVER  AND  OBLITERATING  OASES  AND  TOWNS,  BUT  WITH  WATER  FOR  IRRIGATION 
PURPOSES  IT  CAN   BE  CONVERTED    INTO    A    "GARDEN    OF    ALLAH" 

luxuries  than  any  other  army  while  en-      beyond    the    sand    dunes    in    the    desert 

gaged  in  a  serious  campaign.  wilderness.     To  my  knowledge  the  actual 

Turn  to  the  Turks  and  Arabs  somewhere     force  did  not  exceed  10,000  men,  and  a  few 
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THE    FRIDAY    MARKET    IN    THE    OASIS   OF    TRIPOLI 

HERE  COUNTRYMEN  AND  TOWNSMEN  MEET  TO  TRADE.    THE  COUNTRYSIDE  IS  OFTEN  FLOODED  DURING  THE 
RAINY  SEASON.   THIS  WATER  RUNS  TO  WASTE,  BUT  SHOULD  BE  CONSERVED 
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THE       PROGRESSIVE    AGGRESSION    OF    A    CHRISTIAN    POWER 
THE  FIRST  SHOT  TO   STRIKE    TRIPOLI,    EXPLODING    AT   THE    SPANISH    FORT,  OCTOBER  3,    I9II. 

months  prior  to  Italy's  attack  half  this 
contingent  had  been  dispatched  to  Yemen, 
Arabia,  leaving  a  meagre  contingent  of 
5,000  Turks  to  face  a  great  modern  army 
of  more  than  100,000  men. 

Italy  firmly  believed  her  show  of  mil- 
itary force  would  impress  the  Arab  and 
alienate  him  from  his  Turkish  conquerors, 
and  ally  him  to  the  Italian  cause.  But 
Italy  failed  to  understand  the  Arab  mind 
or  that  spiritual  bond  of  Pan-Islamic 
union,  and  was  bitterly  disappointed  that 
the  Arabs  failed  to  welcome  her  troops  as 
liberators  from  the  Turk.  So  the  Turkish 
forces  were  augmented  by  an  Arab  con- 
tingent numbering  perhaps  40,000  men, 
who  are  admittedly  some  of  the  finest 
an  arab  tirailleur  fighting  material  in  the  world. 

italy  is  organizing  a  native  colonial  force  Then  there  was  that  ultra-Mohammedan 


ITALIANS    IN    DESERT   TRENCHES 

A   PROLONGED  DEFENSIVE  CAMPAIGN  NECESSITATED   LENGTHY  VIGILS   IN  THE  CHILL  OF  NIGHT,    AND  THE    RAIN 
OF  THE  WINTER  AND  THE   BAKING  HEAT  OF  MID-DAY  AND  SUMMER  WERE   RESPONSIBLE   FOR  MUCH  SICKNESS 
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THE    PLACE   THAT    REQUIRED    10,000   ITALIAN    TROOPS   TO   CAPTURE    AND   HOLD   IT 
THE    ITALIANS   TOOK    TWO   MONTHS   TO   CAPTURE    AIN-ZARA,  ONLY  TEN  MILES  FROM  TRIPOLI 

secret  sect,  the  Senusi,  whose  influence 
the  French  found  so  hard  to  combat  in 
North  Africa.  This  sect  had  its  origin  in 
Tripoli,  and  its  great  central  headquarters 
in  the  interior  of  the  Libyan  Desert  in  the 
wonderful  Kufra  oases.  It  has  been 
rumored  by  some  authors  that  no  non- 
Mohammedan  could  ever  enter  and  return 
alive  from  their  towns  within  whose  con- 
fines were  vast  arsenals  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  war  munitions  to  repel  and  drive 
out  the  Christian  from  North  Africa. 
Though  some  writers  will  recount  in  a 
positive  manner  these  fascinating  tales, 
they  inconsistently  admit  that  the  secrecy 
of  this  order  has  never  been  penetrated  by 
any  prying  "infidel." 

That  valiant  officer,   Enver   Bey,  part  transporting  water 

Turk,  part  Arab,  undoubtedly  drew  from    WATER  HAD  TO  BE  SENT  OUT  TO  TROOPS  IN  TANKS 


CASTLES    IN    THE    SAND 

THE   ARTISTIC  TEMPERAMENT  OF  THE   ITALIANS   SHOWED  ITSELF  IN  MANY  WAYS,    PARTICULARLY   IN   THE   SAND 

SCULPTURES    IN    THE    RAINY   SEASON 
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PANORAMA  OF    THE  HARBOR  AND  CITY  OF  TRIPOLI,  WHERE  THE  FEW  MODERN  BUILDINGS 


that  sect  and  the  Kufra  oases  much  of  the 
Arab  contingent  which  bitterly  fought  the 
Italian  troops  in  Barca.  At  certain  strate- 
gic points  the  Turks  had  desert  forts.  At 
these  and  certain  oases  they  encamped, 
and  established  behind  their  lines  field  hos- 


pitals and  a  daily  caravan  service  which 
brought  food  supplies  from  cultivated 
spots.  A  telegraph  was  strung  east  and 
west  practically  the  length  of  Tripoli. 

Throughout  the  entire  war  the  conquer- 
ing army  was  for  the  most  part  besieged 
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THE    OASIS    CARAVAN    ROAD 


THIS   HIGHWAY   IS   FOR  NATIVE  TRAFFIC.      THE   MUD  WALLS   PROTECT   AND   SCREEN  THE  GARDENS. 
OUT  THIS   SECTION    OCCURRED   MUCH   OF   THE    FIERCEST   FIGHTING 


THROUGH- 
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OF  EUROPEAN  CONSTRUCTION  ARE  CONTRASTED  WITH  THE  PREDOMINANT  NATIVE — 


on  the  coast,  affected  by  sickness  and  fed 
from  home.  Severe  engagements  oc- 
curred, with  large  losses  on  both  sides. 
Italy  was  forced  to  seek  reprisals  along  the 
Turkish  coasts  to  induce  Turkey  to  close 
the  issue  in  Tripoli,  indicating  that  she  had 


failed  in  her  purpose  to  seize  Tripolitania 
and  to  oust  Turkey  by  a  sudden,  powerful 
movement.  Yet  Turkey  consistently  re- 
fused to  sue  for  peace;  and  Italy,  and  later 
the  Balkans,  had  it  very  definitely  im- 
pressed upon  them  that  they  were  fighting 
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TRAGEDIES   OF   THE   WAR 

WIDOWS  AND  ORPHANS  WERE  MARCHED  PAST  DOZENS  OF  THEIR  DEAD.      WOMEN  SCREENING  THEMSELVES  WITH 

A    VEIL    FROM   THE   SIGHT 
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— STRUCTURES     OF     AN     ANCIENT     TYPE     AND    WHERE     THE     CATHOLIC     CATHEDRAL, 


the  great-great-grandchildren  of  those  who 
had  defeated  the  allied  armies  of  Europe, 
the  conquerors  of  the  days  of  Nicopolis, 
Varna,  Kossovo,  and  St.  Syndighi,  those 
who  vanquished  the  knights,  the  Hun- 
yadi,  and  others.  But  as  the  "Young 
Turk"  expressed  it,  "we  are  novices  in  the 
application  of  this  new  regime,  because, 
after  six  years  of  absolutism,  and  thirty-two 
years  of  a  terrible  despotism,  we  have  only 
three  years  of  parliamentary  experience." 


But  after  all  it  took  the  foreboding 
shadow  of  the  Balkan  War,  more  than  a 
year  after  hostilities  had  begun,  to  force 
Turkey's  hand,  and  obtain  her  signature 
to  the  Peace  of  Lausanne.  Turkey  could 
not,  according  to  the  Koran,  recognize  the 
cession  of  Mussulman  territory  to  the 
infidels,  and  did  not  recognize  Italy's  con- 
quest; consequently,  according  to  the 
terms  of  the  treaty,  Turkey  did  not  im- 
pose   Italy's    rule   on    her   subjects    nor, 
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WHEN    A   NATURAL    RESERVOIR    BROKE 


THE  FLOOD  RUSHED  OVER  THE  DESERT  THROUGH  THE  HEART  OF   TRIPOLI,    CAUSING    HOUSES   TO   COLLAPSE,    AND 
EIGHTY  DEATHS.      THIS   WATER   SHOULD    HAVE    BEEN    CONSERVED    FOR    DROUGHT 
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RISING    AMONG     THE      MOSQUES,      SYMBOLIZES     THE    NEW     ERA    OF     ITALIAN     CONTROL 


on  the  other  hand,  impugn  it.  She  sim- 
ply ignored  it,  granted  autonomy  to  Tripo- 
litania,  and  left  it  to  its  destiny,  but 
with  the  proviso  of  free  exercise  of  relig- 
ious authority  by  the  Caliph;  and  peace  was 
proclaimed  on  October  20,  19 12,  from  the 
castle  ramparts  and  from  the  top  of  the 
fountain  southeast  of  the  castle,  and  the 
decree  of  King  Emanuel  solemnly  con- 
firmed Italian  sovereignty  over  Tripoli- 
tania  and  Cyrenaica.  On  November  5th, 
royal  decree  annexed  it  to  Italy  and  chris- 
tened it  under  its  ancient  name  of  Libya. 

And  so  the  Turk  passed  from  Africa, 
and  left  to  Italy  a  wild  desert  province 
with  its  burdens  and  responsibilities.  But 
at  what  a  tremendous  price,  for  besides  her 
original  war  cost,  Italy  must  return  the 
islands  of  the  /Egean  to  Turkey  and,  in- 
stead of  an  indemnity  from  Turkey  which 
was  expected,  the  treaty  terms  entirely 
absolved  Turkey  from  such  payment,  and 
Italy  agreed  to  pay  an  amount  equal  to  the 
value  of  all  governmental  properties  which 
existed  in  Tripoli  before  the  war  as  well 
as  that  part  of  the  Ottoman  debt  which  was 
guaranteed  by  Tripoli's  revenues,  deduct- 
ing from  this  sum  the  cost  of  maintenance 
of  the  several  thousand  Turkish  prisoners. 

The  Ottomans  have  effected  by  the 
terms  of  this  treaty  a  most  profitable  real 
estate  transaction,  for,  aside  from  Italy's 
payments,  Turkey  is  released  from  the 
maintenance  of  troops  in  this  non-profit- 
able province  which  she  can  now  use  to 
strengthen  her  army  at  home,  which  she 
is  fast  reorganizing  under  the  new  German 
regime.     Turkey    can     now    concentrate 


her  whole  attention  on  the  maintenance 
of  her  connected  empire  which,  even 
eliminating  the  territory  lost  during  the 
Balkan  war,  has  a  maximum  breadth 
equal  to  the  distance  between  New  York 
and  Denver,  with  a  coast  line  equal  to 
that  of  the  United  States,  without  the 
the  peninsula  of  Florida,  and  a  boundary 
line  almost  equal  to  the  maximum  com- 
bined length  .and  width  of  the  great 
continent  of  Africa. 


THE     FOREMOST    ARAB     IN     TR1POLITAN1A 

SHEIK     SENUSI     (RIGHT")     THE     HEAD    OF     THE     MOST 
POWERFUL     MOHAMMEDAN     FECT     OF     AFRICA 


TYPICAL   DESERT   PLATEAU   COUNTRY 

WATER  WOULD  MAKE  ITS  CLAYEY,  SANDY  SOIL  BLOSSOM  LIKE  THE  ROSE.  THESE  RIVER 
BEDS,  OR  WADIS,  IN  WINTER  ARE  RAGING  TORRENTS,  IN  SUMMER  OVENS  OF  HEAT.  THE  WATER 
RUNS  TO  WASTE.  MANY  OF  THESE  WADIS  SHOULD  BE  DAMMED  AS  THEY  ARE  CONDUITS  FROM 
LARGE  PLATEAU  AND  MOUNTAIN  VALLEY  AREAS    WHICH    COULD    BE    CONVERTED    INTO    RESERVOIRS 
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PRIMITIVE   ARAB    FARMING 

IN   DAMP   DEPRESSIONS   THAT  HOLD   MOISTURE  THE   SURFACE  IS  CRACKED  BY  THE  SUN.      GREAT  BLOCKS  OF  THIS 
CLAYEY,  SANDY  SOIL  ARE  REMOVED  AND  IN  THE  DAMP,  SHADED  HOLE  MELON  SEEDS  ARE  PLANTED  AND  THRIVE 


The  cost  of  war  is  not  to  be  reckoned 
alone  in  terms  of  money:  the  killing  off  of 
the  large  proportion  of  the  flower  of  the 
nation,  of  both  victor  and  vanquished; 
the  withdrawing  of  labor  for  military 
purposes;  the  disorganization  of  commerce 
and  labor;  the  suffering,  hatreds  engen- 
dered, and  long  aftermath  needed  for  re- 
cuperation —  all  these  are  part  of  its  toll. 
In  considering  the  money  cost  of  the  Turko- 
Italian  War,  Turkey  was  under  but  a 
nominal  expense.  At  the  beginning,  cer- 
tain Italian  newspapers  estimated  the 
cost  of  the  war  to  Italy  at  $20,000,000,  but 
within  a  year  the  special  war  fund  of 
$150,000,000  had  been  sunk  in  the  sands 
of  Tripoli;  the  people,  already  taxed  four 
times  as  much  as  any  other  people  in 
Europe,  had  additional  tithes  saddled 
upon  them,  and  as  recently  as  last  New 
Year's  Day  advices  from  Tripoli  told  of 
nearly  one  hundred  Italian  casualties  in 
one  fight  on  those  burning  wastes. 

It  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  the  cost 
to  Italy  of  the  Turko-Italian  War  amounts 
to  at  least  $250,000,000;  and  a  year  and 
a  half  after  the  war  had  begun,  and  half 


a  year  after  the  Lausanne  Peace  Treaty, 
an  additional  $20,000,000  was  appropri- 
ated to  carry  on  the  war  with  Tripoli. 
Though  we  know  little  of  the  expenses  of 
the  last  ten  months,  the  total  expenditure 
would   probably   reach   $300,000,000. 

The  monthly  mortality  rate  rapidly 
rose  from  28  per  100,000  men  from  illness, 
before  the  war,  to  130,  and  official  statis- 
tics admit  that  during  the  first  twelve 
months  nearly  24,000  were  sent  home,  that 
nearly  1,500  were  killed  in  battle  and  more 
than  4,200  wounded;  and  during  the  first 
fifteen  months  nearly  2,000  died  by- sick- 
ness and  nearly  1,000  in  191 3,  while  dur- 
ing the  ten  months  preceding  August, 
1 9 1 2,  20,000  sick  were  repatriated  —  total- 
ing 52,700  casualties.  However,  so  far  as 
I  know,  no  list  of  cases  cured  in  Tripolitania 
has  ever  been  published,  and  whereas  the 
campaign  in  Tripolitana  has  lasted  more 
than  two  years  and  is  still  going  on  in  the 
hinterland,  there  are  no  statistics  of  the 
dead  and  wounded  during  the  last  ten 
months  of  the  struggle.  Subsequent  to 
the  peace  proclamation  some  of  the  fiercest 
battles  were  fought,  and  conditions  would 
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WELLS    SUCH    AS    ABRAHAM    USED 

WATER  IS   RAISED   IN   GOATSKIN   BUCKETS,   AUTOMATICALLY  SPILLS   INTO  AND  FILLS  A   CISTERN,   AND  THEN 
IS    SENT   COURSING   THROUGH    CHANNELS    IN    GARDENS   OR   FIELDS 

point  to  the  fact  that  Italy  has  paid  not  ductive  power  of  the  army  in  its  relation 
far  from  the  enormous  toll  of  100,000  cas-  to  labor  would  probably  amount  to  some 
ualties.     The  loss  of  the  commercial  pro-     enormous  total,  not  to  mention  the  per- 


A   TRIPOLITAN    MARKET 

A  PORTION  OF  THE  $600,000  WORTH  OF  TRIPOLI'S  EXPORT  PRODUCE.      ITALIAN  MARKET  GARDENERS  HAVE 
ALREADY   INCREASED  THIS   YIELD.      THE  TENTS   ARE   SHIFTED   AS   THE    SUN    CHANGES 
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manent  loss  of  labor  by  casualties,  all  It  is  upon  this  coast  strip  —  from  forty 
which  would  probably  directly  and  in-  to  ninety  miles  in  width,  lying  between 
directly  reach  nearly  $1,000,000,000.  the  coast  and  the  Tripoli  Hills,  and  corn- 
Considering  $300,000,000  within  the  prising  about  400,000  square  miles  of 
probable  money  expenditure  for  the  last  land,  much  of  which  can  be  used  —  that 
two  years  and  a  half,  it  would  be  necessary  Italy  must  depend;  but  the  unwise  and, 
to  add  fully  as  much  again  to  construct  to  a  great  extent,  indiscriminate  slaugh- 
dams,  sink  wells,  improve  harbors,  con-  ter  of  numbers  of  Arab  farmers  and  Bed- 
struct  roads  and  buildings,  maintain  an  aween  of  this  coast  strip  not  only  greatly 
army,  and  develop  the  country  generally  depleted  the  Tripolitan  labor  supply,  but 
before  it  is  in  working  shape,  which  would  has  left  a  hatred  and  resentment  rankling 
give  a  total  money  expenditure  by  the  in  the  survivors  which  will  undoubtedly 
Italian  Government  of  $600,000,000.  affect  the  labor  question.  Only  last  year 
Allowing  the  brief  period  of  ten  years  occurred  a  large  migration  to  Tunisia, 
to  date  from  the  beginning  of  the  war  in  numbering  thousands  of  Tripolitan  agri- 
which  to  do  this,  with  the  interest  accruing  culturists.  Inducements  offered  by  a 
on  the  war  expenditure,  not  to  mention  the  special  commission  of  Italians  sent  to  meet 
development  investment,  would  formid-  them  at  the  border  failed  to  stem  the  tide, 
ably  raise  the  principal  expenditure  and  and  many  other  nomadic  agriculturists 
go  far  to  swell  the  world's  money  cost  of  may  prefer  to  withdraw  to  the  innermost 
war  and  armaments  during  the  last  fifteen  oases  of  the  Libyan  desert  or  to  the  Nile 
years,     which     has     been     estimated     at  Valley. 

$5,500,000,000.  Many,  however,  will  remain,  and  after 

For  nearly  thirty  years  prior  to  the  war,  a  generation  or  two  may  be  induced  to 

Tripoli  had  a  total  average  annual  com-  "take  up  the  shovel  and  the  hoe"  in  the 

merce  of  about  $4,000,000,  a  mere  baga-  most  approved  Italian  agricultural  meth- 

telle,  exports  and  imports  balancing  with  ods,  but  it  is  upon  the  Italian  immigrant 

remarkable  regularity,  so  that  Italy  goes  that  Tripolitan  development  must  depend, 

into  a  country  which  at  the  time  of  her  Italy  should  carefully  pick  its  men  for  its 

occupation    presents    a     meagre     export  new  colony  for  their  energy,  sobriety,  and 

trade  of  $2,000,000.  farsightedness.     But   special   inducements 

Whatever  it  does  with  Tripoli  will  de-  will  probably  be  offered  by  Italy,  probably 

pend    primarily   on    labor,    for   which    it  favoring  cheap  labor  and,  in  many  cases, 

has  three  natural  sources  upon  which  to  perhaps    the    least    desirable    and    least 

draw — Italians,     Maltese,    and    Tripoli-  trained  men;  so  if  the  colony  is  flooded  with 

tans.     The  several  thousand  Maltese  will  this  type,  difficulties  will  arise  when  these 

naturally    confine    themselves    mostly    to  men  labor  side  by  side  with  the  Arab,  and 

the  coast  and  coastal  interests,  so  that  they  the  prestige  of  Rome  will  stand  for  naught, 

would  be  very  useful  as  fishermen,  lighter-  If  there  is  no  Italian  emigration,  Libya  will 

men,    and   stevedores.     But   the   country  be  a  white  elephant  on  Italy's  hands,  and 

depends  fundamentally  on  agricultural  and  foreign  money  will  not  be  invested.   Italy 

pastoral  development,  which  in  turn  will  is  over-populated,   not  per  capita  to  the 

be  dependent  upon  the  native  Tripolitan  square  mile,  but  because  so  much  of  its 

and  the  Italian  immigrant.     It  is  estimated  country   is   not   inhabited,   owing   to   the 

that  over  that  great  territory  of  Tripoli-  rough    mountain    lands.     One    of    Italy's 

tania  there  are  scattered  possibly  a  million  primary    motives    for    aggression    was    to 

inhabitants,  the  greater  proportion  being  obtain   Tripolitania  as  an  outlet  for  this 

wild,  independent,  nomadic  desert  tribes,  surplus  population.     But  it  is  all  important 

Many  of  the   people,  however,  are  agri-  that  the  administration  of  this  colony  be 

culturists,    such    as    the    Bedaween    and  eliminated  from  a  cramping,  hard  and  fast, 

the  Arabs  of  the  country  —  both  of  the  rack  and  ruin  of  centralization  that  swells 

more  fertile  coast   strip  —  and  the  tribes  and  eddies  about  Rome, 

of  the  Weled-bu-Zef  and  Offella  are  note-  Italy    unquestionably    needs    a    colony 

worthy  as  breeders  of  camels.  and,   in   this   new  renaissance,   politically 
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and  economically  was  justified  in  seeking 
one.  The  question  of  its  wisdom  lies  in 
its  choice  and  methods  of  obtaining  it. 
But  of  the  five  hundred  thousand  Ital- 
ians, more  or  less,  who  emigrate  from  its 
shores  annually,  mainly  to  the  United 
States  and  South  America,  how  many  will 
prefer  to  be  diverted  from  those  fertile 
lands  —  where  comparatively  high  wages 
and  ultimate  success  are  assured  —  to 
the  sunscorched,  desert  reaches  of  Tripoli, 
to  indulge  in  an  agricultural  undertaking 
which  must  at  least  for  some  years  be  an 
agricultural  and  colonial  experiment?  The 
question  of  labor  for  many  years  will  be 
one  of  the  great  problems  confronting 
Italy  and  its  new  colonial  venture. 

The  first  requirement  in  Tripoli's  agri- 
cultural development,  then,  is  water,  for 
the  soil  of  Tripoli  contains  those  constitu- 
ents which  with  water  will  cause  an  abund- 
ant yield  from  even  the  wind-blown  sands 
of  the  desert,  and  the  wells  in  many  places 
have  produced  gardens  out  of  the  barren 
waste.  The  wells  depend  primarily  on 
the  rains,  but  one  can  depend  on  but  four 
good  years  of  rainfall  out  of  ten;  and  in 
the  year  that  hostilities  opened,  drought 
was  over  the  more  fertile  region  about 
Bengazi,  making  it  necessary  to  import 
grain.  However,  during  the  years  of 
plentiful  rain  there  is  more  water  than  is 
needed,  the  market  places  are  flooded  to 
the  inconvenience  of  traders,  the  dry 
river  beds  become  raging  torrents,  floods 
occasionally  break  down  natural  barriers, 
seep,  then  rush  across  the  desert  and  in 
some  cases  have  actually  swept  through 
the  town  of  Tripoli,  demolishing  houses 
and  taking  lives. 

The  precious  water  spills  into  the  Med- 
iterranean and  is  lost;  the  tree-denuded 
land  is  soon  a-bake  with  scorching  heat, 
save  where  depressions  form  shallow  lakes, 
lagoons,  swamps,  or  marshes,  then  dry  up, 
leaving  a  mud-cracked,  mosaic  bottom, 
upon  which  certain  fruits  or  vegetables 
are  sometimes  grown.  The  water  of  these 
marshes,  instead  of  being  left  to  stagnate 
and  evaporate,  should  be  drained  to  feed 
the  falling  flood  in  the  rivers,  thus  increas- 
ing the  volume  of  water  available  for  irri- 
gation and  leaving  in  place  of  the  marshes 
greatly  improved  pastures. 


Though  the  artesian  well  will  serve  its 
purpose  admirably  during  the  seasons  of 
good  rain,  it  is  for  times  of  drought  that 
Italy  must  prepare,  involving  the  con- 
servation of  these  innumerable  billions 
of  gallons  which  the  absence  of  forests  and, 
in  many  places,  top  soil,  assists  in  their 
hurried  rush  to  the  sea.  An  engineering 
commission  could  profitably  make  a  care- 
ful survey  and  study  conditions  of  the 
plateau  lands  of  the  Tripoli  Hills,  and  of 
the  coast  strip  with  its  canons  and  river 
beds.  The  ultimate  result  of  this  work 
should  be  to  complete  plans  and  construc- 
tion of  a  system  of  reservoirs  from  which 
the  entire  littoral  could  be  irrigated  in  time 
of  drought.  There  are  some  natural  res- 
ervoirs in  the  Tripoli  Hills  which  need 
comparatively  little  to  perfect  them  in  the 
way  of  artificial  construction.  Italy  will 
find  a  leading  product  in  the  yield  of  the 
two  million  date  palms  of  Tripolitania, 
and  will  rapidly  increase  the  numbers  of 
these    regal    beauties. 

Ten  years  ago,  the  heavy  Turkish  tax 
on  every  olive  tree  and  the  fruit  resulted 
in  the  Arabs  cutting  down  the  trees  and 
selling  them  for  fire-wood,  thus  depriving 
the  country  of  one  of  its  best  products, 
since  the  olive  will  sustain  itself  in  time  of 
drought.  Olive  oil  will  be  extracted  and 
oil  presses  established  in  Tripoli,  but  on 
the  open  reaches  wheat,  oats,  and  barley 
will  yield  a  great  increase.  Laws  regula- 
ting the  picking  and  preservation  of  the 
wild  esparto  grass  will  be  instituted  and 
this  indigenous  product  preserved. 

The  pastoral  wealth,  too,  will  greatly 
increase  in  both  variety  and  quantity, 
which  will  call  for  direct  and  rapid  trans- 
port to  the  markets  of  the  Mediterranean, 
as  a  consequence  of  which  railroads  and 
steamships  will  be  a  necessity.  Already 
sixty  miles  of  railroad  have  been  operated 
since  last  May  by  the  Italian  State  Rail- 
road, and  it  is  planned  to  build  125  miles 
every  year  for  three  years,  expanding  along 
the  fertile  track  of  the  coast  between  the 
Mediterranean  and  the  Jebel  Gharian 
and  the  hills  between  Tripoli  and  Khoms. 
Railroads,  too,  will  be  a  great  assistance  to 
Italy  in  establishing  a  strong  and  stable 
government  to  control  the  independent 
Arab  tribes  who  roam  at  will  over  the 
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greater  part  of  the  country,  and  in  collect- 
ing taxes.  They  will  give  impetus  to  the 
development  of  the  country,  facilitating 
the  construction  of  irrigation  works  which 
in  turn  will  furnish  the  railroad  traffic. 

To-day,  we  find  the  whole  country  from 
the  mountains  to  the  sea  scoured  by  Ital- 
ian troops  and  even  beyond  the  mountains 


the  nucleus  of  a  native  colonial  army  of 
about  8,000  Arabs  who  are  well  contented 
with  39  cents  a  day  and  uniforms;  and 
the  New  Year's  Day  dispatch  of  the  battle 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Murzuk  showed 
that  these  colonial  troops  stood  by  the 
Italian  soldiers  and  after  five  hours  of 
fierce  fighting  routed  the  enemy. 


ITALY  S    NEW    COLONY    IN     AFRICA 

AN  OUTLET    FOR  ITS    SURPLUS   POPULATION  THAT  COST    ITALY    PROBABLY    100,000  MEN    AND    A   BILLION  DOLLARS 


nearly  half  way  to  Ghadames,  while  over 
Ghadames  itself  the  Italian  flag  has  been 
hoisted  with  the  approval  and  invitation 
of  the  chiefs,  an  Italian  captain  making  the 
initial  journey  by  automobile.  The  entire 
country  toward  the  Fezzan  is  occupied  as 
far  as  Orfella,  it  being  reported  that  the 
chiefs  have  submitted  and  resident  Italians 
been  appointed  and  preparations  almost 
completed  for  the  journey  to  Murzuk  and 
Ghat.  The  road  between  Bengazi  and 
Derna  is  now  in  complete  control  of  the 
Italians,  and  many  of  the  chiefs  are  tender- 
ing submission.  Italy,  patterning  after 
Britain  and  France,  has  already  established 


Establishing  chairs  of  Mussulman  law 
for  Islamic  studies,  as  is  proposed  in  Ital- 
ian universities,  is  one  of  the  various  ways 
Italy  is  seeking  to  foster  friendly  relations 
between  the  Christian  and  Mussulman 
in  Libya,  while  the  Cadi  of  Tripoli  repre- 
sents the  Sheik-ul-Islam  and  will  superin- 
tend all  Mohammedan  religious  functions 
and  appoint  the  local  chiefs.  In  Tripoli 
City,  many  Arabs  have  been  sworn  into 
the  police  service,  and  present  a  splendid 
appearance  in  their  attractive  uniforms; 
and  mounted  Arab  constabulary  cooper- 
ate with  the  Italian  mounted  patrols. 
Hassuna  Pasha  —  a  former  officer  in  the 
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Turkish  constabulary,  an  Arab  and  heir  Arabs,  who  not  only  patronize  it  but  even 

to  the  Arab  Pashalik  of  Tripoli  and  direct  take  their  women,   a  thing  never  before 

descendant  of  Yusuf  Pasha,   the   last  of  heard  of.     After  the  peace  proclamation 

the  Karamanli  Bashaws,  deposed  by  the  thousands    of    starving    Bedaween    came 

Turks  in  1835 — was  one  of  the  few  Arabs  into  the  city  and  a  sanitary  camp  was 

who  had  at  the  beginning  of  the  war  iden-  established.     Here  they  were  fed  and  given 

tified    himself    with    the    Italian    cause,  clothes,  medical  attendance,  etc.,  and  the 

Now  the  city  of  Tripoli   is  under  a  com-  majority  of  them  were  provided  with  barley 

mission    of    three,    with    Hassuna    Pasha  for  seed. 

as  president,  and,    I    understand,  with  a  One  of  the  most  interesting  phases  of 

comfortable   salary  from   the    Italians   of  the  educational  development  is  a  school 

nearly  $600  a  month.  established    in    the    oasis    of    Tripoli    for 

The  idea  is  to  expand  the  civil  zone  as  abandoned  Arab  boys  by  a  captain  of  the 
rapidly  as  possible.  With  the  Powers'  Bersaglieri.  About  a  hundred  and  twenty- 
recognition  of  Italian  sovereignty  all  extra-  five  boys  are  provided  with  food  twice  a 
territorial  rights  of  foreigners  have  ceased,  day,  running  water,  and  baths;  they  have 
and  consular  officials  resident  in  Tripoli  military  drill,  athletic  exercises,  elemen- 
have  ceased  to  exercise  any  judicial  pre-  tary  instruction,  and  instruction  in  agri- 
rogatives.  For  this  zone,  there  is  a  civil  culture.  For  this  institution  the  Govern- 
and  penal  tribunal  and  a  court  of  appeals  ment  provides  an  appropriation, 
for  the  two  provinces  of  Tripolitania  Naturally,  one  of  the  first  things  to  be 
and  Cyrenaica,  into  which  Libya  is  divided,  done  was  to  tear  down  the  shacks  about 
Outside  the  civil  zone,  cases  are  to  be  tried  the  old  Arch  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  where  I 
by  the  Tribunal  of  War,  or  justice  admin-  once  purchased  some  supplies  for  my  ex- 
istered  by  the  local  Arab  officials  appointed  pedition  from  its  occupant,  a  vendor  in 
by  the  Italian  Government  under  the  sup-  dried  fish  and  other  commodities.  The 
ervision  of  the  local  Italian  governor,  accumulations  of  years,  desert  sands  and 
Upon  the  tact  and  adaptability  of  these  rubbish,  at  its  base  were  cleared  away,  so 
local  governors  depends  much  of  the  sue-  that  this  old  remnant  of  ancient  Rome  now 
cess  in  procuring  the  submission  of  the  stands  impressively  in  the  heart  of  Tripoli, 
chiefs  in  the  southern  districts.  Museums  for  archaeology  have  been  estab- 

Italy  has  already  started  to  solve  her  lished  in  both  Tripoli  and  Bengazi  for 
problem  in  a  scientific  way,  studying  not  the  preservation  of  classic  antiquities, 
only  the  mineral  and  agricultural  resources,  The  maritime  department  has  studied 
but  making  medical  researches  in  connec-  and  begun  work  on  more  than  fifty  proj- 
tion  with  the  study  of  the  pathology  of  ects,  most  of  which  have  been  completed 
those  regions.  The  water  supply  has  so  that  new  piers  thrust  their  noses  into 
been  doubled;  a  number  of  new  cables  the  harbor.  Along  the  water-front  great 
now  connect  Tripoli  and  Bengazi  with  electric  cranes  have  sprung  up  and  the 
the  outside  world;  stringent  land  laws  have  inner  corner  of  the  harbor  will  be  filled  in 
driven  away  many  speculators,  but  prices  to  give  more  wharf  and  quay  accommoda- 
on  city  property  have  risen  very  high,  and  tion,  at  which  vessels  will  be  able  to  dock, 
rents  increased  to  400  per  cent,  more  than  This  large  space,  when  filled,  will  en- 
during the  Turkish  regime.  The  cost  of  tirely  cover  in  the  spot  where,  in  1904,  I 
living  has  quadrupled,  but  that  of  garden  located,  surveyed,  and  charted  the 
truck  has  decreased  since  the  Italian  farm-  skeleton  remnants  of  the  old  United  States 
ers  have  begun  to  grow  vegetables.  The  frigate  Philadelphia. 
sanitary  work  of  the  city  is  a  primary  The  most  important  harbor  project  is 
consideration,  and  the  new  quarantine  the  building,  at  a  cost  of  $78,000,  of  a  great 
station,  costing  nearly  $60,000,  will  be  one  breakwater  connecting  the  peninsula  with 
of  the  largest  and  best  equipped  of  the  two  ledges  lying  parallel  with  the  shore, 
Mediterranean,  while  enlarging  the  city  thus  giving  security  to  shipping  from  the 
hospital  (costing  nearly  a  third  that  gales  of  winter  which  sometimes  cut  the  city 
amount)    is   already   appreciated   by   the  off  from  mail  service  for  twenty  days. 
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Probably    more    passengers    landed    at  for  the  Gaul  and  the  Briton  have  cut  her 

Tripoli  in  the  year  of  the  war  than  during  off  from  contiguous  communication  with 

the  whole  of  the  last  century.     There  nat-  the  central    Sudan  and    already  diverted 

urally  has  been  a  sporadic  and  temporary  the  Sudan  trade  from  Tripoli  to  their  own 

increase  in  shipping  and  trade  due  to  the  ports  by  way  of  the  Nile,  the  Senegal,  and 

abnormal  conditions  of  the  war,  but  many  the  Niger,  which  leaves  Italy  dependent  on 

merchants,   affer  the  peace  proclamation  the  pastoral  and  agricultural  products  of 

and  withdrawal  of  many  of  the  military,  Tripolitania.     Strategically,    Libya    gives 

found  themselves  with  large  consignments  Italy  a   certain    control    of    the    Sicilian- 

on  their  hands.     To  the  best  of  my  knowl-  African  Strait,  through  which  all  Mediter- 

edge     the     only     commercial     American  ranean  traffic  must  pass,  and  in  the  distant 

steamer  that  ever  entered  Tripoli  with  a  future  it  may  be  the  first  step  toward  her 

cargo  brought,  in  the  year  of  the  war,  a  recovery  of  Malta  and  the  first  growth  of 

cargo   of   oats    (worth   $130,000)    for   the  colonial  empire  —  who  can  tell?     The  new 

Italian     cavalry.      More     than     $500,000  Italy  is  a  young  nation  in  the  family  of 

worth  of  American  products  were  imported  Europe,  and  a  novice  at  colonization,  but 

in  1 9 1 2,  as  against  $20,000  worth,  the  great-  her  wonderful   adaptation,   scientific  ten- 

est  of  any  preceding  year.  dencies,  willingness  of  her  people  to  labor, 

Though  the  splendid  developments  which  her  new  enthusiasm,  greater  unity,  corn- 
Italy  is  projecting  in  Tripoli  are  to  Italy's  mon  purpose  and  interest,  well  organized 
credit,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  they  army,  increasing  navy  and  economic 
are  also  on  Italy's  credit.  France  needed  growth,  will  go  toward  making  for  her 
more  than  forty  years  to  pacify  Algeria,  ultimate  success,  for  Italy  has  found 
and  it  is  hardly  to  be  expected  that  the  herself,  both  politically  and  industrially. 
Tibbus,  Tuaregs,  Dermaghu,  and  other  What  a  transformation  within  the  old 
wild,  independent  tribes  in  the  uncon-  Arab  town!  Where  one  walked  before, 
quered  recesses  will  peacefully  capitulate,  now  he  rides;  autos  with  raucous  warning 
Italy  will  undoubtedly  be  put  to  no  little  swing  through  the  streets;  the  steamroller 
embarrassment  and  heavy  expense  before  adds  its  grinding  on  the  Via  Azizia;  and 
complete  pacification  is  assured,  but  the  boys  shouting  "Nuovo  Italia,"  which  ar- 
conditions  do  not  warrant  their  prolonga-  rives  three  times  a  week,  mingle  their 
tion  as  in  the  Algerian  conquest.  Yet  it  cries  with  the  cracking  of  whips  and  gen- 
has  taken  more  than  three  fourths  of  a  eral  hubbub. 

century  for  France  to  see  some  actual  re-  The  thousands  of  newcomers  might 
turns  on  her  Algerian  venture.  The  wild  divide  their  time  between  the  moving- 
desert  tribes  and  Arabs  will  eventually  picture  shows,  a  skating  rink,  a  new  opera 
understand  that  their  interests  are  side  house,  or  the  cafes  which  line  the  Via 
by  side  with  the  Italians.  Then  a  new  era  Azizia  from  the  Turkish  Club, 
of  peace,  wealth,  and  prosperity  will  open  Go  out  at  sunset  and  walk  in  that  Afri- 
up,  at  least  for  the  Arabs,  for  Tripolitania-  can  twilight.  In  the  Tripoli  of  yesterday, 
Libya  —  more  expensive  of  occupation,  of  the  Turk,  stores  were  few  and  were 
less  productive,  less  watered  than  Tunisia  closed  at  sunset.  As  there  was  no  busi- 
—  cannot  be  expected  to  yield  a  commer-  ness  done  in  the  evening  there  was  little 
cial  profit  into  Italy's  pocket  when  we  con-  demand  for  lights,  and  the  few  there  were 
sider  that,  with  all  the  frugality  of  the  sputtered  or  gleamed  softly  from  oil  lamps. 
Frenchman,  Tunisia  next  door  has  been  Now  as  the  last  touch  of  saffron  catches 
an  insatiable  abyss  into  which  France  has  the  crescent  of  the  minarets  —  yes,  and  the 
poured  millions  in  capital.  Nations  play  cross  of  the  Cathedral  —  the  electric  lights 
for  a  long  game;  their  foreign  policies  garishly  burst  out  in  the  New  Tripoli  of 
must  not  be  considered  in  the  light  of  the  the  Italian.  Via  Azizia  is  crowded  with 
events  of  a  year  or  a  decade.  Italy  has  one  promenaders,  all  strangers  to  an  old-timer, 
wedge  in  Italian  Somaliland  and  now  an-  with  only  a  barracaned  and  lonely  Arab 
other  in  Libya.  She  has  been  thwarted  trying  to  find  escape  from  the  crowds  — 
in  her  scheme  of  an  Italian  African  empire,  but  rnektub  —  it  is  written. 
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THE  Harvard  Graduate  School 
of  Business  Administration 
trains  young  men  for  the  pro- 
fession of  the  business  execu- 
tive. It  is  not  a  school  of 
textbook  instruction.  It  is  not  a  school 
of  academic  political  economy. 

It  is  a  laboratory  school  where  the  ma- 
terials with  which  the  student  works  are 
the  financial  records,  the  organization,  the 
buying  and  selling  systems,  the  manage- 
ment, and  the  physical  equipment,  layout, 
and  operation  of  actual,  specified  factories, 
stores,  railroads.  The  student  himself  not 
only  visits  many  of  these  going  concerns, 
but  he  spends  days  and  sometimes  weeks 
in  a  careful  study  of  the  layout  and  oper- 
ation of  a  manufacturing  plant,  the  man- 
agement of  a  department  store,  the  buying 
and  selling  system  of  a  concern  —  in  short, 
every  sort  of  problem  that  has  to  be  han- 
dled by  the  business  manager.  He  is  made 
familiar  through  his  personal  investiga- 
tions, as  well  as  by  the  teaching  of  his 
instructors,  with  the  mechanism  of  modern 
business:  he  is  trained  in  modern  scientific 
methods  of  investigating  business  facts  and 
of  solving  the  problems  that  they  present. 
Here  are  a  few  examples  of  the  practical 
work  that  has  been  done  by  students  of 
this  school.  In  the  first-year  course  on 
Industrial  Organization  (Production)  one 
student  was  set  to  study  the  difficulties  of 
a  clothing  plant  in  a  city  in  New  England. 
This  plant  has  always  had  trouble  with  the 
recording,  handling,  and  storing  of  its 
patterns.  The  student's  report,  turned 
in  a  short  while  ago,  contains  a  detailed 


description  of  the  present  system,  a  careful 
analysis  of  the  causes  of  confusion,  and 
recommendations  for  a  new  system,  which 
is  carefully  explained.  The  management 
of  the  plant  has  decided  to  adopt  this  new 
system  as  worked  out  by  the  student. 

In  the  course  on  Commercial  Organiza- 
tion (Buying  and  Selling)  another  student 
made  a  study  of  the  arrangement  and 
management  of  a  large  department  store 
in  Boston.  He  criticised  certain  things 
that  he  found,  and  recommended  a  number 
of  changes  to  improve  these  conditions. 
The  manager  of  the  store  not  only  adopted 
the  changes  that  he  recommended,  but 
offered  the  student  critic  a  good  position 
in  his  organization. 

Another  report  dealt  with  the  methods 
that  were  employed  in  the  accounting 
department  of  a  certain  railroad  office. 
In  this  case,  also,  the  student  added  certain 
recommendations  of  change  to  his  report 
on  the  existing  system  and  its  manner  of 
working.  The  changes  he  advised  were 
adopted  and  have  been  put  into  operation 
by  the  accounting  officer  of  the  railroad. 
Not  every  plant  or  office,  it  is  to  be  hoped, 
is  so  open  to  improvement  as  those  just 
referred  to,  though  other  student  reports 
that  led  to  changes  could  be  cited.  The 
significance  of  these  reports  is  that  the 
regular  work  of  the  students  deals  with 
business  as  it  is;  and  that  students  with  the 
Harvard  business  training  have  been  able 
to  comprehend  and  to  improve  systems 
that  have  been  tolerated  by  men  whose 
money  was  directly  at  stake. 

Many  business  men  hold  that  "growing 
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up  with  the  business"  is  the  best  way  for  for  example,  from  a  single  factory  routine 

the  young  man  to  prepare  himself  for  ex-  in  which  he  is  immersed,  but  from  dozens 

ecutive   positions   in   the   business  world,  of  factories,  some  of  which  may  be  more 

The    strongest    recommendation    for    the  efficient    than    the   one  which    holds  the 

growing-up  method  is  that  the  young  man  young  man  who  is  learning  the   business, 

who  is  'Teaming  the  business"  deals  all  (t            ,, 

the  time  with   actual   conditions,    and    is  WHY      CHAIN      STORES   succeed 

thereby  saved  from  impractical   theories.  Pertinent  examples  of  this  broader  view 

But  two  serious  difficulties  hinder  the  of  business  are  offered   by  the   Harvard 

successful  working  out  of  this  plan  in  mod-  School's    course    on    Business    Statistics, 

ern  large  business.     One  difficulty  is  that  One  of  the  topics  that  are  dealt  with  in  this 

it  takes  from  fifteen  to  twenty-five  years  course  is  stock  accounts,  and  what  good 

for  a  young  man  (unless  he  is  the  son  of  the  can   be   got   out   of   them.     The   student 

owner)  to  complete  his  course  of  instruc-  learns  that  the  success  of  the  chain  stores 

tion;  and  that  at  the  end  of  that  time  he  is  which  so  irritate  the  ordinary  retailer  is  due 

likely  to  have  become  a  man  of  routine,  mainly  to  the  vigilance  of  their  manage- 

who  lacks  the  initiative,  the  resourceful-  ment  in  not  allowing  capital  to  get  tied 

ness,  the  readiness  to  take  large  responsi-  up,  and  therefore  to  become  unproductive, 

bilities,  which  are  required  of  the  success-  in    slow-moving    stocks    of    goods.     The 

ful   business   manager.     The   other   prac-  United  Cigar  Stores,  for  example,  send  in 

tical  defect  of  the  growing-up  method  is  to    the    managing    headquarters    weekly 

that  the  grown-up  young  man  has  had  reports  of  the  stocks  on  hand  in  every  line, 

little  chance  to  learn  of  the  different  meth-  The  instant   any   line  moves   too   slowly 

ods,  and  their  results,  that  are  in  use  out-  to  earn  the  desired  profit  on  the  capital 

side  his  own  firm.     He  has  been  so  busy  that   has   been   put   into  it,   that   line  is 

with  business  that  he  has  had  no  time  for  marked  down  for  a  sale.     Experience  has 

the  broader  study  that  would  be  of  great  proved  that  it  is  better  to  sell  such  stocks 

practical  value  to  him.     The  flourishing  at  cost,  or  even  at  less,  than  to  let  them 

existence    of    competent    efficiency   engi-  tie  up  capital  for,  perhaps,  many  months, 

neers,  and  still  more  the  success  of  hordes  with  an  uncertain  prospect  of  profit  on 

of  "management"  fakirs,  are  proof  enough  them   at   the  end.     In  other  words,   the 

that  hundreds  of  business  managers  lack  earnings  of  that  capital,  when  it  is  put  into 

just  the  sort  of  knowledge  that  the  Har-  quick  goods,  far  overbalance  the  loss  of 

vard  School  gives  its  students.  profit  in  the  bargain  sale  of  the  slow  goods. 

This    is   why    the    chain    stores    succeed. 

AN  ALL-AROUND  VIEW  OF  BUSINESS  ^    of    thousands    of    retailers    in    many 

The  Harvard  plan  of  business  training  different  lines  are  turning  over  their  stocks 

reverses  the  order  of  things  in  the  "grow-  only  once  a  year  when  they  ought  to  turn 

ing  up  with  the  business"  plan.     In  the  them  over  at  least  three  times,  for  the  lack 

growing-up  plan  the  young  man  spends  his  of  just  this  knowledge  that  the  Harvard 

years  of  youthful  energy  and  enthusiasm  School  gives  its  students;  and  the  young 

mainly  on  business  routine,  and  reaches  men  who  are  growing  up  with  these  re- 

the  broader  aspects  of  his  business  only  tailers  are 'Teaming  the  business"  without 

when  he  approaches  middle  age.  learning  why  the  profits  are  so  small.     A 

In    the    Harvard    Business    School    the  dozen   other   items   involved   in   business 

student    begins   where    the    man   who   is  statistics  might   be  cited   to  enforce  the 

"learning  the  business"  hopes  to  end.     He  same   point  —  namely,    that   the   student 

begins  by  studying,  comparing,  and  crit-  in  this  Harvard  course  learns  the  use  and 

icising  the  systems  and  methods  that  dif-  value  of  statistics  for  business  purposes  as 

ferent  concerns  make  use  of  for  accom-  he  could  not  learn  these  things  in  scores 

plishing  the  same  general  purposes.     He  of  even  first-class  wholesale  and  commis- 

has  greater  advantages  than  the  man  who  sion  houses.     The  instructor  in  this  course 

grows  up  with  the  business;  for  he  does  not  cites  many  concrete  cases  that  show  this 

get  his  knowledge  of  factory  organization,  weakness  in  actual  business  management. 
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The  same  principle  applies  in  the  other  the  business"  that  they  were  ready  to,  and 

courses  of  the  school.  did,  give  money  to  run  the  proposed  Har- 

The  Harvard  plan  for  business  training  vard   School  for  an  experimental   period 

is,  therefore,  to  equip  the  young  man  with  a  of  five  years.     The  soundness  of  the  plan 

knowledge    of    the    machinery    of    actual  was  further  attested  by  a  grant  from  the 

business,  both  broadly  and  in  detail;  to  General  Education  Board  (the  Rockefeller 

tell  him,  and  also  to  let  him  learn  from  his  Foundation). 

own  investigations,  how  different  business  The  many  business  men  that  were  con- 
managers  have  tried  to  solve  various  suited  by  the  Harvard  authorities  said 
problems;  to  train  him  in  scientific  meth-  that  they  had  constant  difficulty  in  getting 
ods  of  investigating  and  interpreting  busi-  men  who  were  qualified  to  become  their 
ness  facts;  and  then  to  send  him  into  actual  executive  officers.  As  they  explained  the 
business  as  an  employee.  The  Harvard  matter,  the  trouble  was  that  most  young 
School  expects  its  graduates  to  begin  their  men  who  started  to  grow  up  with  the  busi- 
active  business  experience  as  subordinates,  ness  got  caught  in  the  trades  of  business, 
It  expects  them  to  spend  some  time  —  a  few  fell  into  ruts,  got  smothered  with  the  99 
years  —  in  mastering  the  routine,  the  per-  per  cent,  of  routine,  and  so  never  acquired 
sonnel,  the  organization,  markets,  and  a  grasp  of  the  whole  business;  and  those 
finance  of  the  particular  business  that  they  who  did  learn  enough  of  all  sides  of  the 
enter.  But  it  sends  every  graduate  into  business  were  apt  to  complete  their  knowl- 
this  practical  experience  equipped  with  edge  when  they  were  too  old,  or  too  in- 
a  knowledge  of  business  principles  and  elastic  and  lacking  in  enterprise  and  re- 
mechanisms  that  will  make  him  under-  sourcefulness,  to  be  given  important  ex- 
stand  from  the  start  the  relation  of  his  ecutive  positions.  "  Business,"  which  was 
particular  job  to  the  whole  scheme;  and  giving  the  only  "full  course"  in  prepara- 
this  knowledge  ought  to  make  his  advance  tion  for  the  profession  of  business,  con- 
more  rapid  than  that  of  the  young  man  who  fessed  that  its  own  method  of  teaching 
begins  without  this  preparation.  The  was  not  a  success, 
school  realizes  that  the  business  leader 
must  have  aptitude,  character,  initiative; 
and  that  no  sort  of  instruction  or  experi-  In  undertaking  to  give  advanced  pro- 
ence  will  make  good  the  absence  of  these  fessional  instruction  in  business,  the  Har- 
native  qualities  in  the  student.  But  for  vard  School  draws  an  essential  distinc- 
young  men  of  the  right  natural  quality  it  tion  between  the  profession  of  business 
believes  that  its  training  should  shorten  a  and  the  trades  of  business.  A  profession 
good  deal  the  path  to  high  executive  posi-  may  be  defined  as  the  practice  of  applying 
tions;  and  that  its  graduates,  when  they  general  laws  or  principles  to  particular 
have  reached  those  positions,  will  be  more  sets  of  facts  which  have  to  be  investigated 
efficient  by  reason  of  their  broader  train-  and  verified  as  facts,  in  such  a  way  as  to 
ing  than  are  the  men  of  the  same  quality  secure  particular  desired  results.  The 
who  have  had  to  take  the  longer  and  nar-  work  of  the  business  executive  or  manager 
rower  path  of  growing  up  with  the  business,  is  a  profession  within  the  terms  of  this 

definition.     The  work  of  the  bookkeeper, 

BDS.NESS     A      BAD     SCHOOL     OF      BUSiNESS  Qf    ^    stenographer>    and    of  many   others 

Two   rather   striking  reasons  were   be-  engaged   in    "business"   is   essentially   as 

hind    the    establishing    of    the    Harvard  much  the  work  of  a  trade  as  is  the  work  of 

School.     One  was  that,  though  50  per  cent,  a  plumber.     The  trades  of  business  bulk 

of  all  graduates  of  Harvard  University  went  larger  than  the  profession  of  business,  and 

into  business,  they  could  find  no  place  to  to  many  casual  observers  they  hide  the 

get  preparation  for  the  profession  of  busi-  fact  that  there  really  is  a  profession  of 

ness.     The  other  reason  was  that  men  high  business.     The  trades  of  business  can  be 

in  business  affairs  were  so  dissatisfied  with  taught  from  text-books.     The  profession 

the  results  of  training  men  for  executive  of  business  cannot  be  so  taught,  partly 

positions  by  having  them  "grow  up  with  because  the  necessary  facts  and  principles 
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of  business  are  still  largely  to  be  discov-  later  he  has  to  solve  problems  in  his  actual 

ered.     That  profession  still  needs  a  more  business  experience. 

complete  uncovering  and  a  more  scientific  Instructors  were  selected  on  the  prin- 

measurement  of  the  bewildering  legion  of  ciple  that  the  teaching  in  the  School  should 

facts  with  which  it   has   to  deal.     Once  be  done  by  men  who  were  familiar  through 

these  facts  and  their  meaning  are  verified,  active,  personal  experience  with  the  aspects 

formulation    of    business    principles,    per-  of  business  in  which  they  were  to  give 

haps  of  "laws"  in  the  strict  sense  of  that  instruction.     With  two  exceptions  this  is 

word,  will  follow;  and  the  profession  of  true  of  the  seven  permanent  instructors 

business   will    become   truly   scientific   in  of  the  school;  and  inevitably  it  is  true  of 

spirit   and   in   methods.     Investigation —  the  eight   business  men  who  give  single 

in  the  spirit  of  scientific  accuracy,  .pre-  courses,  and  of  the  thirty  heads  of  impor- 

cision,  and  thoroughness  —  is  still  needed;  tant  manufacturing  and  commercial  con- 

and  investigation  is  the  dominating  spirit  cerns  who  are  the  lecturers, 
in  the  instruction  of  the  Harvard  School. 

The   unique   quality  of   the  courses  of 

instruction,   of  the  teachers,   and  of  the  Of  the  permanent  staff,  besides   Dean 

serious  business  reseaich  of  the  Harvard  Gay,  only  Mr.  O.  M.  W.  Sprague,  professor 

School  is  due  to  its  organizer  and  Dean,  of  banking  and  finance,  has  had  a  purely 

Edwin    F.    Gay,    professor    of    economic  academic  training.     Mr.  William  J.  Cun- 

history  (business  history),  a  graduate  of  ningham,    professor     of     transportation, 

the  University  of  Michigan,  and  a  Ph.  D.  is  assistant    to   President   Hustis   of    the 

of    the    University    of    Berlin.     To    him  New  Haven  in  reorganizing  the  operating 

economics  means  business,  and  he  knows  departments  of  that  railroad.    Dr.  Selden 

what  business  is.      From  1890  to  1902,  in  O.    Martin,  who   is   the   director   of    the 

the  libraries   of   France,  Italy,  Germany,  bureau  of  business  research  and  instructor 

and  England  —  chiefly  in  the  two  latter,  in  commercial  organization,  came  to  the 

but   especially   in    England  —  he   studied  Business  School  from  the  United  States 

the  contemporary  records  of  actual,  con-  Bureau  of  Corporations,  for  which  he  in- 

crete    business:    down    to  wages,   cost  of  vestigated  the  tobacco  industry  and  var- 

living,  hours  of  work,  output,  and  the  like,  ious  water-power  enterprises, 

from  the  Middle  Ages  up  to  and  through  To  complete  the  list  would  be  to  give 

the  rise  of  the  factory  system  to  the  indus-  other  equally  striking  records  of  special 

trial  and  commercial  machinery  and  prob-  preparation  for  the  work  of  teaching  in 

lems  of  the  present    day.     This    taught  the  school.     Among  the  business  men  who 

him  a  good  deal  about  what  business  really  give   single  courses   are   Mr.   Herbert    B. 

was,  and  he  made  business  actuality  the  Dow,  actuary  of  the  New  England  Mutual 

touchstone  of  whatever  theories  he  devel-  Life    Insurance    Company;    Mr.    William 

oped.     His  work  also  trained  him  in  scien-  B.  Medlicott,  in  fire  insurance,  who  was 

tific  methods  of  discovering  the  real  facts  charged  with  adjusting  the  claims  of  the 

of  a  business  situation,  and  what  those  facts  New   England   companies   after   the   San 

mean  in  terms  of  business  consequences.  Francisco  fire;  and  Mr.  John  F.   Moors, 

Instruction  was  the  great  problem  that  investments,  a  prominent  and  successful 

the  Harvard  School  had  to  solve  —  what  banker   of    Boston,   and   for   three .  years 

should  be  taught,  how  it  should  be  taught,  a  member  of  the   Boston   Finance  Com- 

and  what  sort  of  teachers  should  teach  it.  mission  which  supervises    the    municipal 

It  was  necessary  for  the  teaching  of  the  administration  and  finances.     Mr.  Edgar 

profession  to  devise  scientific  methods  such  J.   Rich,   general  counsel  for  the   Boston 

as  the  development  of    modern    business  &  Maine  and  the  New  Haven  railroads, 

requires,  and  such  as  the  business  world  and  an  expert  in  rate-making,  gives  two 

has  to  some  extent  already  begun  to  de-  courses  on  railroad  rates.     This   is   only 

vise  for  itself.     The  methods  of  investiga-  part   of  the   list   of  instructors:   but   the 

tion   and   interpretation   that   are   taught  others,  as  do  these  named,  teach  what  they 

must  be  such  as  the  student  can  use  when  have  learned  at  first-hand. 
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Since  the  facts  of  business  that  are  neces-  By  this  work  the   Bureau  of  Business 

sary  to  scientific  instruction  are  in  many  Research  has  made  the  Harvard  School 

directions  actually  not  known  at  all,  inves-  the  first  business  school  to  exercise  a  pro- 

tigation  —  the   discovery    and    measuring  found  and  shaping  influence  over  the  con- 

of  business  facts  as  a  basis  for  instruction  duct    of   an    important    branch   of    "real 

and  for  the  establishing  of  business  prin-  business"  that  was  established  long  before 

ciples  —  became   at   the   outset   and   has  the    school    itself    came    into    existence, 

remained  one  of  the  dominating  traits  of  Furthermore,   through   this   work   of   the 

the  Harvard  School.  Bureau  of  Research,  as  well  as  by  the  col- 
lection of  many  important  private  business 

STANDARDIZING  THE    SHOE    TRADE  „   M  Ai%     .        :    ' ,          \=i       .•   K           .  •             +u 

records  in  its  confidential  archives,  the 
The  Bureau  of  Research  began  its  work  Harvard  School  is  gathering  a  body  of 
by  investigating  the  retailing  of  boots  and  scientifically  verified  knowledge  of  busi- 
shoes.  This  is  a  widespread  branch  of  ness  facts  that  is  unrivaled  except  by  the 
retailing,  involving  big  and  little  stores  of  records  of  the  Federal  Government.  Here 
every  type  of  management,  and  dealing  is  the  foundation  of  something  approach- 
in  a  staple  commodity.  Business  men  ing  a  "science"  of  business.  It  is  added  to 
urged  other  retail  branches  for  investiga-  continually  by  personal  investigations 
tion,  such  as  drugs,  groceries,  and  various  that  are  carried  out  by  the  instructors. 

lines  of  dry-goods,  and  one  of  these  busi- 
ly         •           ,             .1                        T,        D  BUILDING    A    SCIENCE    OF    BUSINESS 

nesses  has  since  been  taken  up.  The  Bu- 
reau of  Research  sent  representatives  to  That  the  Harvard  School  is  fulfilling 
study  the  retail  shoe  trade  in  the  Middle  its  aim  —  to  teach  the  profession  of  busi- 
West,  where  conditions  were  considered  ness  by  scientific  methods  applied  to  live 
by  those  best  acquainted  with  the  trade  to  business  material  —  is  made  evident  by 
be  broadly  typical.  The  bureau's  agents  several  signs.  Its  increasing  student  body, 
dealt  personally  with  hundreds  of  retailers,  numbering  now,  in  its  sixth  year,  109,  has 
recording  the  organization,  the  business  every  year  included  a  notable  representa- 
conditions,  the  kind  and  size  of  population  tion  of  active  business  men  in  executive 
served,  and  the  dealer's  own  record  of  positions  who  have  come  to  it  for  special 
expenses,  returns,  and  profits.  The  neces-  courses  of  instruction.  The  interest  of  the 
sity  of  a  uniform  system  of  cost  accounting  business  world  has  taken  a  new  form  in 
at  once  became  evident.  The  bureau  then  frequent  inquiries  from  employers  con- 
drew  up  an  accounting  system,  and  offered  cerning  men  that  may  be  available  in  the 
to  install  it  for  any  retailer  who  would  make  graduating  class.  Positions  are  secured 
regular  and,  of  course,  confidential  returns  for  practically  all  graduates,  though  the 
of  his  business  costs  and  profits.  school  does  not  promise  this.  Every 
Hundreds  of  shoe  retailers,  including  graduate  is  practically  assured  of  a  fair 
some  of  the  most  important  dealers  in  the  chance  to  prove  his  fitness  for  executive 
largest  cities  of  the  country,  are  now  using  work,  and  to  be  put  ahead  if  he  "makes 
the  Harvard  Standard  Shoe  Cost  Account-  good."  The  professorship  of  banking 
ing  System,  and  making  returns  to  the  and  finance  has  been  made  permanent  by 
bureau.  From  these  returns  the  bureau  the  gift  of  endowment  from  a  business  man, 
has  been  able  to  determine  the  "normal"  Mr.  Edmund  C.  Converse,  of  New  York, 
cost,  under  present  methods,  of  every  item  The  Harvard  Corporation,  as  well  as  the 
of  the  retail  shoe  business,  for  different  business  supporters  of  the  school,  consider 
grades  of  goods  and  to  some  extent  for  that  it  has  passed  from  experiment  to 
different   conditions   of   population.     The  assured  success. 

cooperating   shoe  retailer  is  now  able  for  Harvard  seems  to  have  found  the  men, 

the  first  time  to  compare  the  various  items  the  methods,  and  the  beginning  of  notable 

in  his  selling  expense  with  the  cost  of  the  achievement  in  making  the  profession  of 

same  items  in  the  business  of  hundreds  of  business  more  scientific  and  more  efficient 

other  retailers,  and  to  see  where,  if  at  all,  — in  bringing  business  nearer  to  its  proper 

he  is  wasting  money.  place  as  an  applied  science. 
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"dramatizing"     a     sanitary     campaign     so    that     it     enlisted 
the   support  of  the    housewives  —  making    food   inspec- 
tion  into  news  and  capturing  public  attention  — 

an  inspector  who  cleaned  up  a  state 

BY 

ISAAC  RUSSELL 

IN  IDAHO  every  Pullman  porter  car-  in  a  hot  little  compartment  without  venti- 
ries  on  a  swat-the-fly  crusade  and  two  lation.  Next  he  noticed  that  flies  filled 
electric  fans  play  upon  the  cook  in  the  the  compartment,  attracted  doubtless  by 
dining-car  kitchen  so  that  the  food  the  rancid  smell  of  bad  meat.  In  the  ice 
may  be  free  from  the  sweat  of  his  toil,  boxes  he  found  bad  chops,  slimy  steaks, 
In  that  state  Federal  judges  have  ordered  decaying  vegetables.  He  asked  kindly 
all  the  prisoners  removed  from  certain  questions  of  the  cook  about  the  reason  for 
jails  and  the  bedding  in  the  condemned  it  all,  and  learned  that  his  particular 
jails  burned  up  to  the  last  pillow-case,  dining  car  was  on  the  home  stretch  of  a 
the  shame  of  maintaining  such  a  prison  long  run  out  of  Ogden,  Utah,  to  Hunting- 
being  so  well  advertised  in  the  meantime  ton,  Ore.  The  custom,  he  found,  was  to 
that  the  people  tore  it  down  and  com-  stock  the  car  in  Ogden  and  not  to  restock 
menced  forthwith  to  build  a  new  one  in  it  again  until  its  return.  More  than  that, 
strict  conformity  with  the  best  ideas  on  there  were  credit  marks  for  the  dining 
sanitation  possessed  by  the  voting  women  car  conductor  who  served  his  goods  so 
of  the  neighborhood.  sparingly  that  he  always  carried  the  lar- 
These  are  some  of  the  works  of  Sanitary  gest  amount  of  surplus.  Mr.  Wallis  took 
Inspector  James  H.  Wallis,  who  has  also  note  of  the  surprising  amount  of  per- 
carried  new  sanitary  standards  into  the  spiration  on  the  brow  of  the  cook  and 
drug  stores,  the  eating-houses,  the  big  also  of  the  frying  pans  into  which  it  fell, 
corporations,  the  canneries*,  the  slaughter  He  made  a  second  inspection  late  at  night 
houses,  and  even  the  public  schools.  and  noticed  the  feet  of  husky  Negro 
Mr.  Wallis  first  met  the  problem  of  waiters  protruding  from  blankets  laid 
railroad  dining  cars  on  a  trip  from  his  down  over  the  dining  car  tables.  Next 
home  town  —  which,  on  account  of  his  day  he  searched  for  the  blankets  and 
swat-the-fly  crusade  there,  has  taken  on  found  them  —  stowed  away  on  shelves 
the  sobriquet  of  "  Buzzless  Boise"  —  to  in  the  pantry  above  packages  of  food  that 
Salt  Lake  City,  in  the  neighboring  state  the  cook  had  left  open! 
of  Utah.  Mr.  Wallis's  manners  are  the  mildest 
Tainted  chops  were  served  to  a  merchant  in  the  world.  Neither  cook  nor  waiter 
of  Glenns  Ferry,  Idaho.  He  was  paying  a  nor  dining-car  conductor  even  guessed 
fancy  price  for  them  and  up  to  that  moment  that  he  was  shocked  and  indignant.  In- 
had  never  suspected  that  tainted  meat  stead  of  making  a  display  of  anger  he  was 
would  be  served  in  such  luxurious  sur-  thinking  out  a  way  to  clinch  the  legal 
roundings  as  prevail  on  the  usual  dining  evidence  should  he  be  called  upon  in  court 
car.  A  newspaper  man,  on  the  same  train,  to  prove  what  he  had  seen.  He  went 
told  Mr.  Wallis.  Mr.  Wallis  made  no  dis-  back  to  his  own  car,  solicited  the  help  of 
turbance  with  the  waiters  but  he  went  to  some  friends  he  found  there,  and  had  them 
the  kitchen.  There  he  showed  his  badge  look  over  the  whole  situation  with  him. 
and  announced  that  he  intended  to  make  Then,  gently,  he  approached  the  dining- 
an  inspection.  car  conductor.  He  received  some  rather 
He  found,  first,  that  the  cook  was  working  heated    suggestions   that   his  jurisdiction 
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was  on  the  other  side  of  a  state  boundary  for   the    aisles    of    the    dining-cars    and 

line  some  distance  to  the  north.  screened    windows    for    the    cook's    com- 

" All  right,"  he  said  softly,  "I  am  sorry  partment  —  electric  fans,  two  of  them,  to 

you  look  at  it  that  way  because  I  would  play    upon    the    cook's    brow    and    thus 

have  preferred  to  settle  this  matter  quietly  discourage    perspiration;    restocking   sta- 

without  bringing  scandal  upon  the  railroad,  tions    at    points    along    the  line   so   near 

But  I  shall  now  be  compelled  to  exercise  together    that    fresh    food    always    could 

that  jurisdiction  of  which  you  spoke  in  be  served.     The    railroad    official    readily 

my  own  territory."  agreed.     Then  Mr.  Wallis  suggested  sani- 
tary cots  in  place  of  the  tables  as   beds 

PUBLICITY     AS    A    POLICEMAN  j-      \u              ■.  r               ,        ,,     ,     ..     A 

for  the  waiters,   and  added  that  a  com- 

Now  Mr.  Wallis  had  been  a  newspaper  partment  for  the  bedding  could  be  built 

proprietor  and  he  had  learned  how  to  make  under  the  floors  of  the  cars  so  that  the 

a  story  into  "news."     He  knew  also  that  bedding  need  not  be  stored  in  the  pantry. 

there  was  no  policeman  so  good  as  the  light,  This  plan,  too,  was  agreed  on.     The  final 

properly  turned  on.     So  in  a  few  days  he  point  was  that   every  Pullman  porter  in 

had  the  newspapers  handle  the  story.     Mr.  the   whole   train  should  be  equipped  with 

Wallis  seized  all  the  food,  good,  bad,  and  a  fly-swatter  so  that  cars  from  over  state 

indifferent,  in  the  dining-car  lockers.  lines    might    not    contribute    unwelcome 

"But    it's   perfectly    good   food,"    pro-  additions  to  Idaho's  very  scanty  fly  supply. 

tested  the  dining-car  conductor.  To-day,  a  ride  in  a  Pullman  car  through 

"  But  it  wouldn't  be  perfectly  good  food  Idaho  is  a  perfectly  sanitary  proceeding. 

by  the  time  it  reached  passengers  traveling 

A    •       +w        +    +     »            P     J     Tv/r  TEACHING    BUTCHERS    CLEANLINESS 

on  your  road  in  this  state,     replied  Mr. 

Wallis.     "How  could  it    be,"    he   added,  The  proprietors  of  slaughter  houses  were 

"  when  it  is  carried  on  the  cars  so  long,  and  another   group   that   thought   they   could 

there    is    no    ventilation    in    the  kitchen  resist  the  demand  for  the  new  sanitation, 

and  it  is  bound  to  be  cooked  with  a  liberal  Mr.   Wallis   looked   the   slaughter  houses 

sprinkling  of  perspiration?"  over  carefully  and  privately  in  the  dead 

The  officials   began    to   protest    loudly  of  night.     He  wished  to  find  out  where 

and  Mr.  Wallis  began   to  tell   the   story  the  flies  went  to  roost.     In  doing  this  he 

of  the  long  runs  that  the  dining-cars  made  was  stretching  the  provisions  of  the  law, 

without    replenishing    the    food    supply,  for  the  national  pure  food  law  provides 

Some   of    these    officials    challenged    his  that  only  food  which  in  itself  is  tainted 

veracity  and  he  called  upon  his  friends  to  can  be  condemned.     There  is  no  reference 

tell    of  their    own   visit   to   a    dining-car  to  the  conditions  in  the  plant  in  which 

kitchen  near  the  end    of   the    usual    run  the   food    is   produced.     But    Mr.   Wallis 

without    restocking.       The    inspector    at  thought  that  if  he  could  prove  that  the 

Ogden,  Utah,  who  supplied  the  cars,  con-  flies  had  a  chance  to  roost  on  the  hung 

tinued  its   service  as  it    had    been,    and  quarters  of  fresh-killed  beef,  that  would 

Mr.  Wallis  countered  by  confiscating  all  be  reason  enough  why  the  slaughter  houses 

the  suspicious  food  on  all  the  dining-cars  should  be  torn  down  and  built  over, 

that  came  over  the    border    into    Idaho.  For  several  weeks  he  said  nothing  while 

But  the  passengers  began  to  obtain  en-  he  obtained  evidence.     His  final  conclu- 

lightening  data  about  the  actual  situation,  sion    was    that    almost    every    slaughter 

Women's  clubs  began  to  send  resolutions  house  in  the  state  ought  to  have  the  torch 

to  the  newspapers.  applied   to    it    and    a    sanitary,    fly-proof 

Then  the  superintendent  of  the  dining-  building  erected  in  its  place.     His  biggest 

car  service  came  to   Idaho  on  a  visit  of  public  move  was  against  a  meat  company 

conciliation     and     fraternity  —  anything  whose  plant  was  located  near  Boise.     Mr. 

that  Mr.  Wallis  might  suggest  the  road  Wallis  had  been  forewarned  that  he  would 

would  be  only  too  glad  to  put  into  its  strike  trouble  here,  for  he  had  heard  of  a 

plan  of  operation.     And  Mr.  Wallis  was  combination  among  merchants  to  oppose 

ready  with  suggestions:  inner  screen  doors  his    work    in    establishing  new  standards 
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of  sanitation  in  commerce.     To  offset  the  threats    before.     He    could    not    believe 

power  of  the  fund  which  the  merchants  they  were  in  earnest,  so  he  went  ahead 

had  raised  to  defeat  him  Mr.  Wallis  em-  and  killed  not  only  the  sheep  but  a  half 

ployed  a  very  simple  expedient  —  he  called  dozen  hogs  as  well.     Next  morning   Mr. 

in  some  women.  Wallis  returned  and  began  to  put  state 

When  he  sealed  up  the  plant  of  the  meat  seals  on  the  doors  of  every  room  in  the 

company   because  of    the  filthy  and   in-  slaughter    house    after   locking   the    door 

describable  conditions  that  were  found  at  shut.     He  carted  off  all  the  carcasses  he 

the  slaughter  house,  he  was   quickly   re-  found  in  the  place  and  made  a  bonfire  of 

buffed.     Mr.  Wallis  then  gave  the  Boise  them.     When    the    proprietor    protested 

Capital  News  leave  to  go  ahead  and  print  he  was  told  he  should  have  acted  upon  a 

the  story  of  what   Mr.  Fred.  G.  Taylor,  tip  made  out  of  the  kindness  of  the  sanitary 

one  of  the  paper's  youngest  reporters,  had  inspector's  heart  the  night  before.     But 

found  when  he  made  a  secret  visit  to  the  to-day  he  owns  a  fly-proof  slaughter  house 

company's    plant    with    Mr.    Wallis    and  in  which  every  appointment  is  of  the  latest 

two  women  officers  of  the  State  Humane  sanitary  design,  and   all   the  townspeople 

Society  of  Idaho.  point  to  it   with    pride.     Similar   results 

The  story  of  what  they  saw  was  full  of  were  achieved  in  Twin  Falls,  in  Grange- 
ugly  and  disagreeable  details,  but  details  ville,  and  two  or  three  score  of  other  cities, 
that  aroused  the  people.     The  meat  con- 

cern  promptly  sued  the  Capital  News  for  THE  DAIRY  CAMERA  SQUAD 

libel.     Mr.    Wallis   came   to   the   paper's  Mr.  Wallis  soon  found  as  much  to  keep 

assistance  by  asserting  the  truth  of  the  him  busy  in  the  dairies  as  he  had  found 

article  and  referring  to  Others  —  including  in   the    slaughter    houses.     The    farmers 

the  two  women  —  who  could  give  evidence  laughed    at    him  a  little,  so  he  added  a 

of  its  truth.     The  libel  suit  was  hurried  camera-squad  to  his  inspecting  force.     He 

to  trial  upon  the  insistence  of  the  defense,  took   pictures    of   clean   farmhouses   and 

and  the  jury,  at  the  trial's  conclusion,  took  clean  dairy-houses  and  sent  them  to  the 

only  time  enough  to  draw  up  a  verdict  newspapers,   and  other  pictures  of  dirty 

in  reporting  that  the  defendant  had  won.  dairy-houses   and   dirty   farmhouses  and 

The   meat   company   had   got   enough  of  sent  these  to  the  newspapers,  too. 

fighting — it  learned  that  it  did  not  pay,  He  realized  that  it  would  be  a  long  and 

and,  after  its  exoensive  fight,  it  went  out  tedious  legal  proceeding  to  force  farmers 

of  business.  through   the   courts    to    keep    clean   cow 

Mr.  Wallis  next  moved  over  to  a  neigh-  barns,  whereas  the  fear  of  publicity  would 

boring  town   and  found   a   hard-working  quickly  compel  them  to  do  so.     The  fear 

beef,  pork,  and  sheep  packer  at  work  on  of  Mr.  Wallis's  camera-squad  became  a  real 

his  supply  of  beeves.     Several  quarters  of  one  in  the  rural  districts.     His  pictures 

dressed  meat  were  hanging  in  a  storage  of   well-kept    farms    gave   ideas    to    the 

room  —  covered  with  roosting  flies.     The  owners  of  badly  kept  farms  which  they 

clothing  worn  by  the  men  was  filthy.  sought  to  emulate. 

"What  are  you  going  to  slaughter  next?"  For   the   technical,  scientific   proofs   of 

Mr.  Wallis  asked  in  his  meekest  and  least  evil   Mr.  Wallis  could   never  gain  much 

belligerent  manner.  respect.     Instead  of  capturing  samples  of 

"The  sheep,"  replied  the  meat  packer,  milk  and  taking  them  to  laboratories  to 

pointing  to  a  pen  in  which  were  a  dozen  have  them  tested  and  then  commencing 

fat  sheep.  court  proceedings  after  the  receipt,  days 

"You  might  as  well  spare  yourself  the  later,    of    highly    technical    reports,    Mr. 

trouble,"  Mr.  Wallis  remarked,  "because  Wallis  made  a  simple  ruling  as  to  milk. 

I   am  going  to  close  your  place  up  and  It   was   that   any   bottle  of  milk  at   the 

burn  all  the  meat   I   find  in  the  storage  bottom  of  which  sediment  could  be  found 

room.     It   isn't   fit   for   the   market   and  would  be  considered  unfit  for  food.     He 

isn't  going  to  reach  the  market."  would  sally  forth  in  the  early  mornings, 

The  meat  packer  had  never  heard  such  mount  the  milk  wagons  from  farms  that  he 
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knew  were  conducted  without  regard  for 
cleanliness,  and  hunt  for  sediment  in  the 
bottles. 

If  he  found  this  sediment  he  would  tell 
the  driver  to  turn  around  and  go  back  to 
the  farm  —  carrying  the  sanitary  in- 
spector along  as  a  guest.  In  the  presence 
of  the  farmer  and  his  wife  Mr.  Wallis 
would  dump  the  milk  in  the  pig  pen  and 
tell  the  farmer  that  his  milk  would  be 
treated  that  way  every  morning  until  it 
was  free  from  sediment. 

If  the  farmers  disliked  him,  the  women 
of  the  state  approved  his  work  with  em- 
phasis and  nobody  arose  to  dispute  Mr. 
Wallis's  ruling.  After  two  years  of  prac- 
tice without  specific  warrant  of  law,  this 
procedure  was  given  official  sanction  by  the 
legislature,  along  with  many  other  reforms 
that  Mr.  Wallis  had  accomplished  through 
the  issuance  of  edicts  which  had  no  other 
backing  than  the  support  of  the  women, 
a  fearless  press,  and  of  a  constantly  en- 
larging group  of  enlightened  men. 

"the  pure  food  grafters" 

Mr.  Wallis's  work  of  clean-up  was 
opposed  in  one  town  by  a  merchant  who 
posted  a  big  sign  in  front  of  his  place  of  busi- 
ness that  read,  "The  Pure  Food  Grafters 
Are  in  Town."  Mr.  Wallis  saw  the  sign 
and  suggested  to  the  merchant  that  his 
work  was  one  that  too  vitally  affected 
the  people  to  be  mocked  at.  The  mer- 
chant would  not  take  the  sign  down  so 
Mr.  Wallis  had  photographs  made  and 
sent  them  to  papers  in  parts  of  the  state 
where  the  new  standards  had  ardent 
support.  The  merchant  heard  from  the 
people  and  from  the  state's  attorney-gen- 
eral in  a  civil  suit  for  criminal  libel,  which 
left  him  in  no  doubt  as  to  whether  his 
protest  was  popular  or  not.  He  pleaded 
guilty  before  Judge  Gwinn,  and  was 
heavily  fined. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  period  in  which 
the  tide  of  public  support  began  to  flow 
in  Mr.  Wallis's  direction,  he  approached 
a  Federal  judge  who  for  years  had  been 
sending  his  prisoners  to  a   certain  jail. 

'That  jail's  a  sad  place,  Judge  Dietrich," 
said  Mr.  Wallis,  "and  I  think  it  would  be  a 
fine  thing  if  you  sent  your  prisoners  to 
another  county  and  let  me  move  all  that 


are  now  in  the  jail  over  the  county  line 
as  well." 

Judge  Dietrich  agreed  to  the  proposal. 
District  Judge  Steele  was  about  to  com- 
mence a  trial  before  a  petit  jury  in  the 
same  county. 

LOCKING    PRISONERS   OUT  OF   JAIL 

"Suppose  you  invest  your  petit  jury 
with  the  inquisitorial  powers  of  a  grand 
jury,"  suggested  Mr.  Wallis,  "and  let 
them  make  a  tour  of  inspection  with  me 
through  the  county  jail." 

The  trip  was  made,  the  jail  condemned, 
and  within  an  hour  every  prisoner,  whether 
state  or  Federal,  was  on  his  way  to  a  new 
jail  at  Wallace,  Ida.  Mr.  Wallis  put  locks 
on  the  condemned  jail  to  keep  prisoners 
out  because  it  was  an  unfit  place  for 
human  beings  to  inhabit! 

When  county  tax-payers  complained 
because  of  the  expense  of  keeping  prisoners 
in  another  county,  Mr.  Wallis  invited 
them  to  come  with  him  and  look  over  the 
jail.  After  a  visit  to  the  place  nobody 
remained  who  cared  to  protest.  Mr. 
Wallis  burned  up  every  bit  of  bedding  — 
everything  but  the  steel  cages  and  bare 
walls  of  the  building  itself  —  before  assent- 
ing to  the  return  of  the  prisoners. 

The  movement  spread  through  every 
county.  Instead  of  dirty  jails  in  the 
cellars  of  court  houses,  Idaho  is  now 
building  new  jails  —  and  court  houses  to 
go  with  them  —  the  new  jails  being  up  on 
the  roofs  where  the  prisoners  can  always 
be  assured  of  light  and  clean  air.  In 
the  larger  counties,  where  separate  jails 
are  needed,  the  most  modern  sanitary 
arrangements    are    provided. 

Mr.  Wallis  looked  over  the  poor-farm 
of  the  state  and  found  the  aged  men  and 
women  sleeping  on  hard,  uncomfortable 
beds  —  bought  from  some  man  who  had 
made  a  lower  bid  than  the  others  in  com- 
petitive bidding.  He  declared  that  one  of 
the  purposes  of  sanitation  is  to  give  persons 
a  better  chance  to  live  in  comfort  and  that 
those  old  people  could  not  live  in  comfort 
on  the  hard  beds.  The  superintendent 
of  the  poor-farm  did  not  care  to  risk  an 
encounter  with  him.  He  bought  new 
beds  and  saw  to  it  that  they  were  built 
for  comfort  as  well  as  for  stability. 


HOW  IDAHO  GOT  PURE  FOOD 
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Mr.  Wallis  found  that  one  of  the  hard- 
est problems  in  food  reform  was  to  make 
a  pound  weigh  sixteen  ounces.  Much  of 
Idaho's  butter  came  in  from  states  that 
lay  to  the  eastward.  A  "pound"  that 
weighed  more  than  fifteen  ounces  was 
rarely  to  be  found.  Mr.  Wallis  started 
prosecutions  and  the  dealers  replied  that 
they  sold  their  butter  by  the  package  and 
not  by  the  pound.  Mr.  Wallis  appealed 
to  the  women  again.  He  asked  women 
in  all  parts  of  the  state  to  buy  butter  — 
and  to  obtain  receipts  showing  that  their 
purchase  represented  so  many  pounds. 

He  started  prosecutions  again  and  this 
time,  when  the  familiar  defense  of  the 
dealers  appeared,  he  exhibited  the  receipts 
from  all  parts  of  the  state.  The  dealers 
found  they  were  fighting  a  much  more 
formidable  opponent  than  Mr.  Wallis 
himself  —  the  aroused  housewives  of  the 
whole  state.  Mr.  Wallis  soon  afterward 
was  able  to  ship  large  wholesale  consign- 
ments of  butter  back  to  the  makers  while 
the  dealers  in  Idaho  looked  on  in  meek 
approval.  Butter  now  comes  into  Idaho 
in  pound  packages  of  sixteen  full  ounces. 

TWO    INSPECTORS    IN    ONE 

The  local  dealers,  when  ordered  to  destroy 
foodstuffs  that  were  in  violation  of  the  law, 
complained  that  mail-order  houses  in  the 
East  could  compete  with  local  merchants 
without  any  such  harsh  restrictions.  Mr. 
Wallis  found  the  freight  warehouse  through 
which  mail-order  goods  were  distributed. 
He  put  his  seals  on  such  goods  as  he  found 
in  the  warehouse  but  the  attorneys  for  the 
mail-order  people  immediately  threatened 
injunction  proceedings  against  him  on  the 
grounds  that  he  was  interfering,  as  a  state 
officer,  with  interstate  commerce.  Mr. 
Wallis  thought  things  over  and  took  a 
train  for  Washington.  He  told  his  troubles 
to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  re- 
ceived an  appointment  as  a  Federal  in- 
spector under  the  pure  food  law,  to  work 
without  pay.  He  also  received  a  box  full 
of  Federal  seals.  In  the  dark  of  the  first 
night  after  he  returned  to  Idaho,  he  ripped 
off  all  his  state  seals  and  put  Federal  seals 
on  the  mail-order  goods  he  had  seized. 
He  then  opened  the  goods  and  took  samples 
for  bacteriological  and  chemical  analysis. 


The  mail-order  people,  of  course,  sued 
to  make  their  injunction  permanent,  but 
Mr.  Wallis  replied  that  they  were  not 
dealing  with  a  state  inspector  at  all  but 
with  a  representative  of  the  National 
Government  who  had  found  baking  powder 
from  Chicago  with  arsenic  in  it,  extracts 
from  New  York  that  were  sadly  mis- 
branded,  coffee  from  Chicago  that  was 
mostly  chicory,  and  "burnt  peanuts" 
from  Pennsylvania  that  were  coated  with  a 
poisonous  shellac.  The  suit  was  abandoned, 
but  Mr.  Wallis  went  on  to  tell  the  people 
all  that  he  had  found  in  the  mail-order 
goods:  turpentine  that  had  been  adul- 
terated with  kerosene;  lemon  extract  that 
contained  no  lemon  juice  at  all;  gall-stone 
cures  that  were  compounded  from  a  mix- 
ture of  olive  oil  and  Seidlitz  powders! 

MISLEADING   DRUG    LABELS 

Next  he  attacked  the  dangerous  patent 
medicines.  He  warned  the  people  in 
bulletins  of  the  danger  in  headache  cures 
and  of  the  fact  that  the  amount  of  heart- 
depressing  drugs  stated  on  the  label  to 
be  in  every  wafer  was  often  only  a  fraction 
of  the  amount  actually  contained.  He 
warned  the  people,  too,  that  manufac- 
turers were  evading  the  purpose  of  the  law 
by  printing  on  the  labels  technical  chem- 
ical terms  for  poisons  of  which  the  public 
has  become  suspicious.  He  warned  them, 
for  example,  that  on  four  popular  brands 
of  headache  cure  the  coal-tar  product 
"acetanilide"  was  disguised  under  the 
technical  designation  "phenylacetamide," 
and  that  "phenacetin,"  another  coal-tar 
drug  against  which  the  people  had  fre- 
quently been  warned,  was  appearing  in 
headache  cures  under  the  new  name  of 
"acetphenetidin."  The  people  of  Idaho 
had  learned  to  accept  Mr.  Wallis' s  word 
on  other  things  and  they  heeded  his  warn- 
ings about  impure  drugs  and  fake  head- 
ache remedies,  and  the  druggists  com- 
menced stock-taking  and  cleaning  the 
banned  goods  off  their  shelves. 

Mr.  Wallis  made  his  annual  report  for 
last  year  a  document  which  the  farmer 
and  the  merchant  alike  would  read. 
Handling  all  sinners  with  mercy,  he  still 
brought  forward  enough  examples  of 
what  was  good  and  what  was  bad  practice 
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in  every  form  of  commerce  to  show  the 
buyers  what  to  look  for  and  the  sellers 
what  to  offer  if  they  would  keep  public 
confidence.  He  illustrated  the  report  with 
cartoons  and  photographs  until  it  became 
a  popular  book  for  the  fireside  rather  than 
a  report  for  state  archives. 

And  by  the  firesides  it  is  read.  Mr. 
Wallis  believes  in  the  public  conscience 
and  never  tries  to  move  faster  than  the 
people  will  follow  him  after  he  has  put 
his  case  before  them.  Once  the  people 
failed  to  arouse  themselves  against  a 
restaurant  where  he  had  found  boxes  of 
prunes  that  were  worm-eaten  and  boxes 
of  tea  in  which  spiders  had  made  their 
nests.  He  learned  that  the  restaurant 
was  patronized  almost  entirely  by  com- 
mercial travelers.  He  carried  his  case 
to  the  commercial  travelers  at  their  next 
state  convention  and  then  went  with 
committeemen  from  that  organization 
through  all  the  restaurants  that  were 
patronized  by  them.  The  managers 
might  have  felt  that  they  could  defy  Mr. 
Wallis,  but  they  did  not  feel  that  they 
could  defy  their  own  patrons,  and  they 
made  over  their  entire  plan  of  kitchen 
procedure  to  meet  their  approval. 

A  canner  in  Utah  mocked  at  Mr.  Wallis 
when  he  told  him  that  his  product  was  too 
rotten  to  sell  in  Idaho.  So  one  day,  when 
Mr.  Wallis  found  some  slimy  tomatoes 
in  the  market  in  Idaho,  he  traced  them 
to  a  wholesale  dealer —  Mr.  Wallis  never 
believed  much  in  punishing  the  retailers 
of  canned  goods  —  and  through  the  coop- 
eration of  this  wholesaler  he  gathered  two 
carloads  of  the  tomatoes  from  stores  in 
Idaho  and  condemned  them.  The  canner 
in  Utah  went  at  once  to  Boise  and  asked 
permission  to  ship  them  back  to  Utah  to 
save  the  cans  and  boxes.  Mr.  Wallis 
figured  that  the  cans  and  boxes  were  not 
worth  it,  but  the  canner  insisted,  so  he 
consented.  When  he  got  back  to  Utah  he 
gave  out  an  interview  in  which  he  said  that 
Mr.  Wallis  had  condemned  none  of  his 
goods.  So  Mr.  Wallis  ripped  off  his  state 
seals  of  condemnation  and  put  on  Federal 
seals,  believing  that,  if  he  let  the  goods  go 
back  to  Utah  as  agreed,  they  would  be 
made  into  catsup  and  sold  again.  When 
the  canner  received  the  goods  in  Ogden 


he  found  a  Federal  inspector  there  to  see 
that  every  can  was  actually  dumped  and 
destroyed.  The  canner  made  a  great 
outcry  —  but  the  goods  were  dumped. 

SCHOOL    CHILDREN    AS    SANITARIANS 

Mr.  Wallis's  latest  plan  is  to  stir  the 
high  school  pupils  into  a  vital  interest 
in  the  problems  of  municipal  sanitation. 
He  has  offered  three  cash  prizes  for  the 
best  essay  on  how  school  children  can 
cooperate  in  the  work  of  keeping  Idaho's 
towns  sanitary  and  clean.  The  essays 
are  to  be  read  at  the  graduating  exercises 
next  June.  Then  the  winning  essay  in 
every  school  will  be  sent  to  the  state 
superintendent  of  schools  and  the  best 
three  will  be  chosen  for  submission  to 
judges  who  will  pick  out  the  best  of  all. 
This  essay  will  be  published  in  an  edition 
of  more  than  125,000  copies  and  will  be 
distributed  by  the  state  to  every  home  in 
Idaho.  Exercises  in  honor  of  the  winner 
will  be  held  in  every  school,  and  the  book 
will  be  read  as  the  most  important  part 
of  the  programmes.  Three  years  ago  he 
distributed  75,000  of  his  famous  "Fly 
Book"  to  the  school  children  of  Idaho. 

Mr.  Wallis  told  of  his  work  at  the  last 
convention  of  the  Association  of  State 
and  National  Pure  Food  Inspectors  and 
was  promptly  elected  president  of  the 
organization.  In  this  new  capacity  he  is 
seeking  to  force  amendments  to  the  pure 
food  law  which  will  give  Federal  inspectors 
the  same  jurisdiction  over  the  premises 
in  which  food  is  prepared  as  they  now  have 
over  the  finished  food  f  roduct  and  which  will 
make  it  more  difficult  for  food  adulterators 
to  indulge  in  label-faking  and  evasion  of 
the  law  by  using  strange  names  instead 
of  well  known  names  for  dangerous  drugs. 

In  Idaho,  Mr.  Wallis  has  demonstrated 
again  what  Dr.  Victor  Dowling  proved 
in  Louisiana,  what  Dr.  Charles  T.  Nesbitt 
proved  in  Wilmington,  N.  C,  and  what 
Dr.  John  R.  Williams  proved  in  Rochester, 
N.  Y.  —  that  a  courageous  and  resource- 
ful public  officer  can  clean  up  a  community 
or  a  commonwealth  by  "dramatizing" 
his  appeal  for  popular  support  in  such 
a  way  that  it  will  get  newspaper  publicity 
as  well  as  the  respect  of  the  sober- 
minded  people  who  mould  public  opinion. 
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racine's  "made  at  home"  exposition 

ADE  at  Home"  Expositions  attraction.  Monday  was  Governor's  Day; 
have  become  popular  as  ef-  Tuesday,  Wisconsin  Day:  Wednesday, 
fective  means  of  arousing  Kenosha  Day;  Thursday,  Milwaukee  Day; 
local  interest  in  municipal  and  Friday  was  Racine  Day,  when  all  the 
progress  and,  incidentally,  of  schools  were  closed  and  the  children  ad- 
obtaining  publicity  for  cities.  Believing  mitted  free.  On  Saturday,  many  manu- 
that  such  an  exposition  would  be  valuable  facturers  closed  their  shops  so  that  every- 
in  stimulating  trade  in  Racine,  Wis.,  the  one  might  avail  himself  of  the  opportunity 
Commercial  Club  of  that  city  recently  held  to  visit  the  exposition. 
a  successful  exhibition  of  home  products.  The  main  hall  of  the  exhibition  building 
After  careful  preparation  and  personal  was  divided  into  108  spaces,  in  four  dis- 
calls,  the  promoters  of  the  "  Made  at  tinct  sections.  The  booths  fronted  on  a 
Home"  Exposition  at  Racine  opened  their  long  middle  aisle  that  ran  the  length  of  the 
campaign  of  education  by  publishing  in  the  building.  These  booths  were  of  two  sizes, 
daily  papers  an  alphabetical  list  of  all  and  the  prices  for  them  were  fixed  at  $15 
goods  that  are  made  in  Racine,  and  the  and  $20,  respectively.  The  balcony  was 
names  of  the  manufacturers.  They  used  laid  out  in  64  spaces  of  two  sizes  that 
every  precaution  to  list  every  such  article;  rented  for  $10  and  $15,  respectively, 
and  the  number  of  manufacturers  they  This  moderate  rental  put  the  price  of 
found,  of  whom  their  neighbors  knew  space  within  the  reach  of  all  exhibitors, 
nothing,  was  a  revelation  to  them.  Many  of  the  exhibitors  offered  special 
An  "exhibitor's  agreement"  was  mailed  attractions  at  their  booths.  In  all, 
to  every  manufacturer,  besides  a  map  of  200,000  souvenirs  were  given  away  by  the 
the  floor  space  of  the  building  and  its  two  hundred  exhibitors.  The  Commer- 
gallery.  In  many  cases  the  managers  cial  Club  handed  out  20,000  booklets  on  the 
found  it  necessary  to  make  a  personal  call  "Made  at  Home"  Exposition,  giving  the 
upon  the  manufacturer  to  convince  him  name  of  every  manufacturer  in  the  city 
that  he  owed  it  to  the  city  as  well  as  to  and  the  article  he  manufactured.  Soft 
himself  to  show  his  products.  This,  in  drinks,  ice  cream,  cigars,  etc.,  were  sold  at 
itself,  was  a  large  task,  but  it  proved  well  the  concessions;  and  meals  were  served 
worth  while.  in  the  balcony.  No  outside  attractions 
The  merchants  of  Racine  resolved  to  of  any  kind  were  allowed  in  the  building, 
give  a  5  per  cent,  discount  to  all  out-of-  Everything  was  from  Racine, 
town  visitors  who  attended  the  exposition,  More  than  65,000  people  were  admit- 
and  coupons  were  issued  to  every  retailer  ted  to  the  building;  and,  as  this  figure  is 
for  this  purpose.  To  make  the  adver-  far  in  excess  of  the  number  of  people  who 
tising  as  far-reaching  as  possible,  adver-  live  in  Racine,  the  exposition  evidently 
tisements  were  placed  in  the  daily  and  attracted  many  visitors  from  beyond  its 
weekly  newspapers  of  all  the  surrounding  limits  and  spread  its  advertising  influence 
towns.     The  local  papers,  every  day  for  a  over  a  wide  area. 

week  before  the  show,  printed  a  half-page  Since  the  exposition,  the  merchants  of 

special  advertisement.     An  interesting  ser-  Racine  have  had  an  increase  of  business 

ies  of  articles  appeared  under  the  heading:  that  is  beyond  their  expectations;  for  not 

"An  Imaginary  Trip  through  the  Made-in-  only    are    the    Racine   people    buying   in 

Racine  Exposition."     This  series  was  con-  Racine,   but  the  people  from   the  neigh- 

tinued  day  after  day  until  all  phases  of  borhood  in  every  direction  are  bringing 

the  exposition  had  been  described.  their   trade    and    their    money    to    pur- 

Every  day  of  the  week  that  the  exposi-  chase    the   goods  that    they  have    been 

tion  was  open  was  set  aside  for  some  special  taught  to  know. 
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two  views  of  spokane,  wash.,  photographed  from  the  same  hill  in   1 883  and  in   i c>  1 3 . 

Spokane's    population   increased   from  300  in   1883  to  104,402  in  1910 


MAN   AND   HIS 
MACHINES 

SURFACE  -  COMBUSTION 
GAS    BURNER 


PRACTICAL  gas-burning  apparatus,  quired  amount  of  air  and  so  ignites,  with- 

such    as    ordinary  kitchen   ranges,  out    bursting   into   flame,    as    soon   as   it 

room     heaters,    crucibles    for    the  reaches  the  fire  zone.     Thus  the  combus- 

melting  of   metals,  the  heating  of  steam  tion  is  entirely  independent  of  the  atmos- 

boilers,  etc.,  by  means  of  a  process  known  phere  into  which  it  is  discharged,  and  the 

as  surface  combustion,  is  now  being  placed  burning  of  it   can   be  carried  on  behind 

upon  the  market,  following  the  solution  layers  of  solid  granules,  in  the  crevices  be- 

of   several   problems   by    Dr.    Charles    E.  tween  them,  behind  plates  of  any  conveni- 

Lucke,  professor  of  mechanical  engineering  ent  form,  or  with  any  similar  devices,  which 

at  Columbia  University.  thus  obtain  the  temperature  of  the  prod- 

The  surface  combustion  process  involves  ucts  of  combustion,  and  radiate  heat, 
the  thorough  pre-mixture  of  the  air  and  gas  But  when  air  and  gas  are  mixed  in  the  re- 
in the  proportions  necessary  to  supply  ex-  quired  proportions  before  delivery  to  the 
actly  the  required  amount  of  oxygen.  In  fire  zone,  the  combustion  is  instantaneous 
other  words,  the  air  and  gas  must  be  prop-  and,  therefore,  explosive.  The  result  is 
erly  mixed  before  the  gas  reaches  the  fire  that  the  flame  tends  to  travel  instantly  to 
zone.  Laboratory  experiments  show  that  the  point  of  pre-mixture  and  thus  away 
the  new  apparatus  will  give,  for  long  periods,  from  the  fire  zone.  The  one  way  to  avoid 
the  same  result  as  a  Bunsen  burner  with  an  explosion,  therefore,  is  to  deliver  the 


only  half  the  consumption  of  gas. 

Before   it  is  possible,  how- 
ever, to  understand  the  meth- 
od, it  is  necessary  to  know 
something  of  the  problems 
that    are  met    in    burning 
gas.    There  are  two  import- 
ant  sources  of  loss  in  the 
ordinary  burning  of  gas  — 
one  due  to  the  heating  of 
excess  air  and  another  due 
to   incomplete  combustion. 
The  length  of  a  gas  flame 
indicates  the  length  of  time 
it  takes  for  the  gas  to  reach 
the  necessary  amount  of  air 
to  result  in  ignition, 
and  some  of  it  never 
obtains  it,  but  is  dis- 
persed into    the  at- 
mosphere without 
burning.   By  the  sur- 
face combustion  sys- 
tem the  gas   is  first 
mixed  with  the    re- 


A    NEW    GAS    BURNER 


THIS  SURFACE-COMBUSTION  BURNER  USES  20,000 
CUBIC  FEET  OF  GAS  AN  HOUR,  AND  HEATS  A  LARGE 
STEAM    BOILER 


gas  mixture  from  the  pipe  at  a 
speed  higher  than  the  normal 
speed  of  flame  propagation. 
It  may  help  in  the  under- 
standing of  this  to  explain 
that  flame  travels  through 
explosive    materials    at    a 
given   speed,  according    to 
the  nature  of  the  material, 
whether   it    be   a    solid,   a 
liquid,  or  a  gas.     If  you  set 
fire  to  a  train  of  powder  the 
flame  will  travel  through  it 
at    a    known    speed  which 
never   varies,  whether   the 
train  be  a  fourth  of  an  inch 
or  four  inches  wide. 
It  is   obvious,   then, 
that  the  pre-mixture 
of    gas   and    air  re- 
quires that  the  mix- 
ture be  delivered  to 
the    fire    zone    at  a 
speed    greater    than 
that    at    which    the 
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A    MODEL    OF    A    NEW    FENDER    FOR    STREET    CARS 

THE  FENDER  IS  HERE  DRAWN  UP  IN  THE  POSITION  THAT  IT  OCCUPIES  WHEN  THERE  IS  NO  NEED  TO 
USE  IT.  THE  PRESSURE  OF  THE  MOTORMAN's  KNEE  AGAINST  THE  LEVER  THROWS  IT  INTO  THE  POSITION 
THAT    IT   OCCUPIES    IN    THE    PICTURE    BELOW 


flame  could  travel  back  into 
The  result,  ordinarily,  would 
mixture  so  delivered 
would  burst  into 
flame  on  reaching  the 
fire  zone  and  blaze 
out  like  a  blow  torch. 
This,  however,  is 
avoided  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner:  The 
mixture  is  delivered 
at  a  high  velocity  by 
means  of  several 
small  tubes  or  holes, 
and  then  it  strikes  a 
bed  of  loose  grains  of 
white  alundum  or 
broken  stone.  This 
serves  as  a  baffler  — 
that  is,  it  retards  the 
velocity  of  the  mix- 
ture until  it  drops  to 
the  velocity  of  flame 


the  mixture, 
be  that  the 


propagation.     When  this  happens  the  mix- 
ture ignites  and  burns  without  flame,  con- 
verting the   baffling 
granules  into  a  radi- 
ant screen. 

The  air  for  the  pre- 
mixture  of  the  gas  is 
provided  by  means  of 
a  small  blower  or  fan. 


NEW    STREET 
CAR    FENDER 


T 


DROPPED 
ROAD 


THE    FENDER    IN    OPERATION 

AND    HELD    FIRMLY  TO    THE  SURFACE    OF  THE 
BY    PRESSURE    FROM    A    SET    OF    SPRINGS 


HE  street-car 
fender  here 
shown  is  an 
improvement  par- 
ticularly because  it  is 
thrown  into  opera- 
tive position  by  the 
mere  pressure  of  the 
knee  of  the  motor- 
man,    which    leaves 
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KEEPING  THE  CORD  OUT  OF  THE  WAY 

A    LIGHT    AND    SIMPLE    DEVICE    THAT    PREVENTS    TANGLES    AND    THE    BURNING    OUT    OF    FUSES 


his  hands  free  to  operate  the  brakes  and 
power  lever,  and  his  foot  free  to  clang  the 
warning  gong.  In  inoperative  position, 
the  lower  part  of  the  fender  is  held  6  inches 
from  the  ground,  but  the  pressure  of  the 
motorman's  knee  against  the  releasing 
lever  causes  the  lower  half  to  drop  to  the 
road  surface,  against  which  it  is  pressed 
by  the  power  of  two  springs,  so  that  it  will 
pick  up  the  object  it  strikes. 


ated.  This  device  consists  of  a  jointed 
rod,  with  a  clamp  by  which  it  can  in- 
stantly be  attached  to  an  ironing  board  or 
table.  The  arm  is  pivoted  at  the  lowei 
end  with  a  spring  that  holds  it  in  an  up- 
right position,  and  the  cord  is  looped  over  a 
rubber-covered  "V"  at  the  top  of  the  arm. 
The  spring  is  so  adjusted  that  it  will  hold 
the  cord  up  taut  without  imposing  the 
slightest  pull  or  drag  on  the  iron. 


CORD    HOLDER   FOR    ELECTRIC 
IRONS 


E 


^VERY  user  of  an  electric  flat-iron  — 
and  these  users  are  rapidly  growing 
in  number  —  has  been  delayed  or 
bothered  by  the  heater  cord  getting  in  the 
way  of  the  article  that  was  being  ironed  or 
of  the  iron  itself.  By  a  new  device  most 
of  the  annoyance  and    trouble  is  elimin- 


DEMOUNTABLE    MOTOR   TRUCK 
BODY 

THE  period  during  which  the  costly 
power  mechanism  of  a  motor  truck 
is  kept  idle  while  the  body  is  being 
loaded  is  now  gradually  being  realized  as  a 
waste  that  can  be  remedied.  Particularly 
is  this  so  in  the  delivery  service  of  depart- 
ment   stores.     Several    great   department 
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stores  in  New  York 
and  Chicago,  for  ex- 
ample,  now  use 
trucks  having  de- 
mountable bodies,  or 
trucks  having  bodies 
into  whose  interior 
loaded  racks  may  be 
quickly  slid.  This 
eliminates  the  time 
that  was  formerly 
wasted  when  a  truck 
stood  at  the  receiving 
platform  while  sev- 
eral hundred  pack- 
ages were  slowly 
loaded  aboard.  Now 
a  truck  runs  up  to 
the  loading  platform, 
its  empty  rack  or 
body  is  replaced  by 
a  loaded  one,  and 
in  a  few  minutes  it  is 
away  again  on  its 
journey  of  delivery. 
By  this  system  trucks  are  now  averaging  40 
or  50  miles  a  day  that  previously  never 
traveled  more  than    15   miles. 

The  idea  of  the  demountable  truck,  how- 
ever, is  adaptable  to  many  other  kinds  of 
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HOW  A  TRUCK  BODY  IS  DEMOUNTED 

THE    BODY  IS    MOUNTED   ON    WHEELS  THAT    ROLL    IN 
THE     CHANNELS     AT   THE     SIDES,    AND    IT     IS    WORKED 


BACKWARD     OR     FORWARD      BY 
WORM    GEAR    IN    THE    CENTRE 


THE      POWER-DRIVEN 


the  body  of  this 
truck  demountable, 
but,  when  the  re- 
quirements demand, 
it  can  also  be  power- 
dumped.  It  is  de- 
signed particularly 
for  warehouse  work, 
in  which  one  load 
may  be  of  a  bulk 
material  that  can  be 
dumped  at  the  end 
of  its  destination, 
and  the  next  load 
may  be  one  of  a  great 
number  of  small  ar- 
ticles that  must  be 
carefully  handled, 
in  which  case  much 
time  is  saved  by  load- 
ing one  body  while 
the  truck  is  away 
with  a  load  in  an- 
other body. 


MACHINE    FOR    SPRAY  -  PAINTING 


T 


HE  painting  of  the  bodies  of  boys' 
express  wagons  is  accomplished  by 
semi-automatic  means  in  the  man- 
business  than  retail  trade,  and  a  particu-  ner  shown  in  the  accompanying  illustra- 
larly  interesting  adaptation  is  shown  in  the  tion.  The  machine  is  a  motor-driven  af- 
accompanying  illustrations.    Not  only  is     fair  for  spray-painting  small  objects.     The 


ONE    TRUCK    FOR    MANY    BODIES 

AFTER     DELIVERING     A     LOAD     BY     DEMOUNTING     THE     BODY,     THIS     TRUCK     CAN     HANDLE     A    SECOND     LOAD 

WHILE    THE    FIRST    IS    BEING    UNPACKED 
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wagon  bodies  are 
painted  one  color  in- 
side and  another 
outside.  Two  air 
brushes  or  spraying 
devices  are  used, 
one  for  each  color. 
With  the  turntable 
revolving  in  the  low 
position,  the  inside  of 
the  box  is  painted 
with  one  air  brush, 
and  then  the  table  is 
raised  without  stop- 
ping it  and  the  out- 
side of  the  box  is 
painted  with  the  sec- 
ond air  brush.  A  fine 
dividing  line  is  thus 
obtained  between 
the  two  colors,  and 
the  work  is  done, 
both  colors  in  one 
operation,  in  less  time 
than  it  takes  to  brush 
one  color  on  by  hand. 
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compressed  air,  the 
force  of  which  is  reg- 
ulated by  two  needle 
valves.  An  electric 
ventilating  fan  ex- 
hausts the  fumes 
and  vapors,  caused 
by  atomizing  the 
paint,  through  a  pipe 
to  the  open  air. 


AN      INGENIOUS 
STREETCAR  IM- 
PROVEMENT 


A 


AN    AUTOMATIC    PAINTING    MACHINE 

WHILE  THE  BED  OF  A  BOY'S  EXPRESS  WAGON  RE- 
VOLVES IN  THIS  CABINET,  AN  AUTOMATIC  SPRAY 
PAINTS  THE  INSIDE  OF  IT  IN  ONE  COLOR  AND  THE 
MAN  PAINTS  THE  OUTSIDE  ANOTHER  COLOR  WITH 
ANOTHER    SPRAY 


SIMPLE  but 
important 
device,  re- 
cently developed  in 
Montreal  and  in- 
stalled on  the  street 
cars  of  that  city,  is 
shown  in  the  accom- 
panyingillustrations. 
This  device  is  de- 
signed to  take  fresh 


The  motor-driven  machine  consists  of  a  air  from  beneath  the  car  and  discharge 
booth  made  of  wood,  glass,  and  galvanized  it  against  the  electric  heaters.  An  air- 
iron,  in  which  is  mounted  a  zinc-covered  inlet  pipe,  2\  inches  in  diameter,  is 
platform  that  supports  the  mechanism  for  placed  under  each  heater.  The  difficulty 
revolving  and  elevating  the  turntable,  of  obtaining  clean  air  from  a  source  so  near 
The  turntable  is  revolved  by  an  electric  the  street  level  as  the  under  surface  of  a 
motor  of  19^2-  horsepower,  and  the  ele-  car  has  been  solved  by  means  of  a  dust  de- 
vating  and  lowering  is  accomplished  by  flection  box,  which  catches  the  dust  and 


FRESH    WARMED    AIR    FOR   TROLLEY    CARS 

_THE    AIR    IS    DRAWN    IN    AT   THE    FRONT   OF   THE    CAR,   PASSES  THROUGH  A  CLEANING  APPARATUS,  AND  ENTERS 

THE    CAR    THROUGH    PIPES    THAT    DELIVER    IT   TO   THE    HEATERS 
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discharges  it  back 
into  the  street,  while 
the  cleaned  air  circu- 
lates through  the  car. 
An  obvious  merit 
of  this  system  of  ven- 
tilation is  that  it  util- 
izes to  the  best  advan- 
tage the  forward 
motion  of  the  car  to 
create  a  current  of  air 
—  a  much  more  effec- 
tive method  than  the 
use  of  the  overhead 
ventilators  for  this 
purpose. 


LARGEST  SINGLE- 
LEAF  BASCULE 
BRIDGE 

THE  longest  and 
heaviest  single 
leaf  bascule 
bridge  in  the  world 
has  recently  been 
built  for  the  Baltimore 
&  Ohio  Railroad 
across  the  Calumet 
River  in  Chicago.  This 
bridge  is  235  feet  long, 
and  weighs  more  than 
4,000,000  pounds.  It 
is  counterbalanced  by 
a  counterweight  that 
consists  of  a  huge  block 
that  contains  1,100 
cubic  yards  of  con- 
crete. 

The  bridge  is  so  de- 
signed that  it  is  per- 
fectly balanced  in  any 
position.  All  that  the 
machinery  operating 
it  has  to  do  is  to  over- 
come the  friction  in 
the  bearings  on  which 
the  structure  rests. 
Electric  power  is  used 
for  the  operation.  The 
net  weight  of  the  steel- 
work, or  superstruc- 
ture, is  estimated  to 
be  3,000,000  pounds. 


THE    BASCULE    BRIDGE    OVER   THE    CALUMET    RIVER 

IN  CHICAGO.  IT  IS  235  FEET  LONG,  BUT  IT  IS  RAISED  AND  LOWERED  BY 
THROWING  A  SWITCH  THAT  CONTROLS  AN  ELECTRIC  CONNECTION.  THIS 
BRIDGE  CARRIES  TWO  RAILROAD  TRACKS;  THE  PROJECTING  ENDS  OF  THE 
RAILS    SHOW    AT   THE    TOP    OF    THE    PICTURE 
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THE  MARCH  OF  EVENTS 


CONGRESS  is  now  threshing 
over  the  bills  for  the  regulation 
of  trusts.  1 1  is  the  period  that 
usually  is  full  of  vociferation. 
Nobody  supposed  that  these 
bills  would  remain  unaltered.  They  were 
proposed  as  a  working  basis  around  which 
discussion  could  centre  and  from  which 
acceptable  measures  could  be  evolved. 
Fortunately,  most  of  the  business  men  of 
the  country  have  realized  this,  and  we  have 
in  a  large  degree  been  spared  the  recrimin- 
ations that  often  accompany  the  enactment 
of  far-reaching  laws.  The  President's  ex- 
ample of  distinguished  good  manners  seems 
really  to  have  set  a  fashion  of  polite  inter- 
course in  public  affairs  that  is  as  helpful  as 
it  is  refreshing. 

And  the '  'atmosphere  of  accommodation'' 
of  which  he  spoke  gratefully  upon  the 
passage  of  the  Currency  Act  is  present  also 
in  Congress  during  these  discussions  of 
the  trust  bills.  Business  men  have  been 
invited  to  give  their  views  to  the  commit- 
tees, and  they  have  been  received  cour- 
teously and  heard  attentively.  Mr.  Henry 
R.  Towne,  formerly  president  of  the  Mer- 
chants' Association  of  New  York  City, 
speaking  before  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
of  the  United  States,  remarked  upon  this 


attitude  of  Congressional  committees: 
"  Perhaps  the  events  of  last  summer 
seemed  to  suggest  that  business  men  would 
not  be  welcomed  in  the  Capitol.  The  in- 
vitations recently  extended  by  the  com- 
mittees that  have  charge  of  the  trust  bills 
imply  a  different  and  cordial  attitude." 
And  Mr.  Louis  D.  Brandeis,  of  Boston, 
phrased  the  temper  of  the  discussions 
accurately  when  he  said: 

"As  far  as  I  myself  am  concerned,  while 
I  unqualifiedly  commend  each  of  the  pro- 
visions contained  in  the  President's  mes- 
sage on  this  subject,  I  find  very  much  in 
the  bills  that  needs  amendment  and  cor- 
rection; and  I  may  say  that  I  have  found 
that  those  who  have  these  bills  under  con- 
sideration, including  the  gentlemen  who 
have  prepared  them,  have  the  greatest 
desire  to  get  such  aid  as  they  may  get 
from  those  who  speak  with  a  view  to  per- 
fecting them,  pointing  out  their  errors  and 
pointing  out  how  the  end  which  the  Ad- 
ministration has  in  mind  can  be  accom- 
plished." 

Discussions  that  proceed  in  this  mood 
can  scarcely  fail  to  bring  out  at  last  meas- 
ures which  shall  be  not  only  effective  of 
their  purpose  but  generally  acceptable  to 
the  country. 
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KEEPING  THE  COUNTRY'S  WORD  GOOD  ROADS  TO  "PORK" 


THE  moral  issue  in  the  question  of 
the  repeal  of  the  exemption  of 
tolls  on  coastwise  American  vessels 
that  use  the  Panama  Canal  has  been  plain. 
Mr.  Joseph  Choate  is  one  of  the  men  who 
drafted  the  Hay-PauncefoteTreaty.  No  one 
would  venture  to  question  Mr.  Choate's 
exceptional  intelligence,  his  arduous 
training  in  analysis,  his  understanding  of 
the  English  language,  or  his  integrity.  He 
has  declared  that  the  treaty  meant  exactly 
what  it  says,  and  it  says  that  the  Canal 
shall  be  open  to  the  use  of  all  nations  on 
terms  of  entire  equality.  An  exemption 
of  American  coastwise  vessels  from  the 
tolls  that  are  to  be  levied  on  all  other  ships 
is  obviously  a  violation  of  this  provision. 

Practically  all  the  arguments  in  favor 
of  such  an  exemption  have  avoided  this 
issue  of  keeping  the  Nation's  word  or  vi- 
olating it.  "  It  is  our  Canal  and  we  may 
do  as  we  like  with  it."  Yes,  but  we  said 
we  wouldn't.  "  Conditions  have  changed." 
Yes,  but  our  name  is  still  signed  to  an 
agreement  that  hasn't  changed.  "You 
are  yielding  to  the  insidious  influence  of 
the  transcontinental  railroads  that  fear 
water  competition."  There  is  good  rea- 
son to  believe  that  that  is  a  silly  lie,  but 
suppose  it  were  true  —  there's  our  seal  on 
a  bargain. 

Fortunately  for  the  Nation's  honor, 
that  simple  issue  of  good  faith  has  been 
stronger  than  all  the  ingenious  pleas 
of  self-interest  that  have  tried  to  swerve 
the  people  from  fulfilling  their  moral  obli- 
gation. The  President  has  stood  stead- 
fast for  the  repeal  of  the  exemption  clause, 
and  his  support  in  Congress  has  been 
drawn  from  every  extreme  of  party  affilia- 
tion. The  action  of  the  Senate  in  renew- 
ing the  lapsed  treaties  of  arbitration  put 
us  in  a  position  that  made  it  practically 
impossible  that  we  should  avoid  meeting 
this  issue  of  tolls  squarely  on  its  merits 
as  an  international  and  not  as  a  local  issue. 
We  are  only  beginning  to  realize  what 
the  opening  of  the  Canal  means  to  us  in 
terms  of  our  relations  with  other  countries. 
It  is  both  honorable  and  politic  that  we 
should  begin  this  new  era  of  world  inter- 
ests with  clean  hands. 


CONGRESSMAN  Dorsey  W.  Shac- 
kleford's  bill  to  extend  Federal  aid 
to  the  states  in  the  building  of  good 
roads  passed  the  House  of  Representatives 
by  a  vote  of  282  to  42.  This  bill  provides 
that  the  Federal  Government  shall  turn 
over  to  the  states  $25,000,000  a  year  to  be 
used  for  the  construction  of  roads  of  three 
classes:  (a)  roads  surfaced  with  macadam, 
concrete,  or  brick;  (b)  roads  surfaced  with 
gravel  or  sand  clay;  and  (c)  crowned  dirt 
roads.  The  states  are  to  duplicate  the 
Federal  appropriations.  These  appro- 
priations are  $60,  $30,  and  $15  a  mile,  re- 
spectively, for  the  three  classes  of  roads. 
The  combined  state  and  Federal  grants 
would  amount,  therefore,  to  $120,  $60, 
and  $30  a  mile,  respectively. 

Now  the  average  cost  of  construction  of 
the  first  two  of  these  three  types  of  road 
has  been  ascertained  by  careful  study, 
over  many  years  and  in  many  states. 
Roughly,  they  cost  usually  about  $5,000 
and  $1,000,  respectively.  The  charges 
for  maintenance  alone  average,  at  best, 
$100  a  year.  Obviously,  the  appropria- 
tions that  are  proposed  are  of  no  value  for 
practical  purposes.  But  once  they  are 
made,  the  next  step  will  be,  not  to  abandon 
a  foolish  method  of  national  subsidy,  but 
to  demand  enough  more  to  make  the  work 
practical.  That  would  quickly  run  into 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  yearly. 

The  expenditures  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment now  amount  to  nearly  700  million 
dollars  a  year.  More  than  one  fourth  of 
this  sum  goes  to  pay  pensions  to  the  veter- 
ans and  the  widows  of  veterans  of  a  war  that 
was  fought  fifty  years  ago.  Other  large  sums 
go  to  maintain  navy  yards  that  have  no 
relation  to  our  modern  strategy,  to  keep  up 
army  posts  that  may  have  been  useful  in 
the  fighting  days  of  Geronimo  and  Black 
Hawk  but  are  now  absurdly  misplaced, 
to  dredge  creeks  and  inlets  that  do  not 
connect  with  any  route  of  water  transpor- 
tation. The  Shackleford  bill  seems  likely 
to  die  in  the  Senate.  But  unless  public 
opinion  forms  against  it,  it  will  return 
again  and  again  until  it  finds  both  houses 
of  Congress  in  an  acquiescent  mood.  Then 
we  shall  have  a  Federal  "pork  barrel"  that 
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will  serve  Congressmen  as  well  as  special  procedure  in  this  country.  It  presents 
pension  bills  and  other  decaying  methods  of  such  a  striking  illustration  of  our  legal 
manufacturing  "pork"  have  served  them  in  shortcomings,  indeed,  that  it  may  serve  a 
the  past,  and  that  will  be  a  prodigious  bur-  real  public  end.  It  may  result  in  the 
den  upon  the  Federal  treasury.  miscarriage  of  justice  in  a  particular  case; 
it  may  facilitate  it  in  the  long  run.     It  has 

NATIONWIDE    JUDICIAL    REFORM  §iven    the    newlY    established    American 

Academy  of  Jurisprudence  and  the  numer- 

N  THE  latter  part  of  February  two  ous  similar  movements  for  judicial  reform 

simultaneous     events     forced  .  upon  in   many    states    another   picture   of  the 

public  attention  the  need  of  a  more  problem  that  lies  before  them. 

civilized  judicial  procedure  in  the  United  

States.     In  New  York  City  a  large  and  dis-  A   NATIONAL   CHAMBER   OF 

tinguished  assemblage  of  American  law-  COM  M FRCP 

yers,  with  Ex-president  Taft  at  their  head, 

met  to  organize  the  American  Academy  of  ^  I  ^HE  Chamber  of  "Commerce  of  the 

Jurisprudence,  an  organization  created  for  United  States  held  its  second  an- 


I 
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the  purpose  of  securing  court  reform.  A  nual  meeting  recently  in  Washing- 
While  these  men  were  holding  their  pre-  ton,  D.  C.  The  report  of  its  board  of  di- 
liminary  meeting,  the  Court  of  Appeals  rectors  showed  that  this  organization,  on 
of  New  York  handed  down  its  "decision  in  May  31,  191 2,  comprised  44  chambers  of 
the  Becker  case.  This  decision  granted  a  commerce  with  37,472  members  in  14 
new  trial,  which  in  effect  set  aside  a  ver-  states  and  the  District  of  Columbia.  On 
diet  that  was  reached  by  a  jury  about  a  January  31,  19 14,  this  membership  had 
year  before,  and  the  court  based  its  judg-  grown  to  comprise  506  local  organizations 
ment  largely  on  technical  grounds.  The  with  a  total  membership  of  244,870  busi- 
murder  for  which  Lieutenant  Becker  was  ness  men  in  39  states,  the  District  of 
tried  was  committed  nearly  two  years  ago;  Columbia,  the  Insular  Possessions,  and  in 
consequently,  the  people  of  New  York,  so  the  American  chambers  of  commerce  in 
far  as  the  establishment  of  his  guilt  or  inno-  Constantinople  and  Paris, 
cence  is  concerned,  stand  precisely  where  The  purposes  of  this  national  Chamber  of 
they  did  then.  If  Lieutenant  Becker  is  Commerce  are  now  clearly  defined.  They 
retried,  and  the  court  machinery  continues  are,  chiefly,  to  cooperate  in  dealing  with 
to  move  at  the  same  leisurely  pace,  nearly  national  business  problems,  especially  as 
two  more  years  may  pass  before  the  ques-  those  problems  are  affected  by  legislation, 
tion  is  decided.  The  Court  of  Appeals  The  Chamber  has  organized  a  method  of 
criticises  the  trial  court  for  precisely  the  referendum  by  which  it  is  now  possible 
reasons  that  led  the  popular  mind  to  quickly  to  obtain  a  representative  expres- 
applaud  it.  Judge  GofT  insisted  upon  an  sion  of  the  opinion  of  leading  business  men 
expeditious  trial.  The  higher  court  de-  all  over  the  country  on  vital  issues  of 
clares  that  the  accused  man  had  no  fair  Federal  legislation.  For  example,  inter- 
opportunity  to  prove  his  innocence.  Judge  ested  bankers  and  newspapers  loudly  as- 
Goff  refused  to  consider  what  he  re-  serted  that  the  business  men  of  the  country 
garded  as  foolish  interruptions  or  to  per-  were  overwhelmingly  opposed  to  the  reform 
mit  the  defendant's  counsel  to  cross-ex-  of  the  currency.  The  Chamber's  refer- 
amine  witnesses  indefinitely.  On  this  endum,  however,  indicated  that,  with 
ground  the  higher  court  denounces  him  certain  changes  in  the  laws  that  had  been 
as  prejudiced.  proposed,  the  business  men  of  the  country 

We   need   not   necessarily   criticise   the  were  in  favor  of  currency  reform. 
New  York  Court  of  Appeals.     Its  decision  This  application  of  the  referendum  — 
falls  in  with  the  traditional  spirit  of  Amer-  the  Chamber  has  utilized  it  already  on  six 
ican  judicial  institutions.     The  long  per-  occasions  —  is  perhaps  one  of  the  most 
iod  of  time  it  took  to  reach  the  decision  is  useful  services  that  the  Chamber  of  Corn- 
also  in  accordance  with  conventional  court  merce  has  yet  performed.     It   brings  to 
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the  ear  of  Congress  an  authoritative  state- 
ment of  opinion  that  is  a  welcome  relief 
from  the  clamor  of  innumerable  smaller 
representatives  of  relatively  local  opinion. 
The  Chamber  of  Commerce  has  wisely  set 
about  to  provide  its  members  with  the 
material  upon  which  to  base  their  individ- 
ual estimates  of  proposed  laws  by  sending 
them  daily  bulletins  that  analyze  all  bills 
as  fast  as  they  are  introduced  in  Congress. 
This  service  is  reinforced  by  discussion  in 
The  Nation  s  Business,  the  organ  of  the 
Chamber. 

This  aspect  of  the  Chamber's  valuable 
work  is  hopeful  of  a  new  era  in  the  relations 
of  business  toward  Federal  legislation  when 
the  lobbying  of  representatives  of  big, 
selfish  interests  shall  be  replaced  by  the 
frank  discussion  of  laws  in  a  nationwide 
forum  of  business  men  and  by  the  offering 
to  Congress  of  their  matured  and  repre- 
sentative opinion. 


MEDICAL   ETHICS   AND   THE 
MICROBE 

AT  A  RECENT  meeting  of  the  Amer- 
ican Medical  Association  several 
doctors  brought  up  the  question 
of  modifying  the  traditional  attitude  of 
the  medical  profession  toward  news- 
paper and  magazine  publicity.  One  con- 
spicuous member,  Dr.  James  W.  Pettit, 
of  Toronto,  openly  advocated  a  closer  co- 
operation between  doctors  and  the  journ- 
alists, basing  his  argument  upon  the  rather 
wholesome  idea  that  only  by  such  cooper- 
ation could  the  Association  protect  the  real 
interests  of  the  people  themselves. 

In  1803,  an  English  physician,  otherwise 
unknown  to  fame,  compiled  a  collection  of 
Tupperian  maxims  on  the  practice  of  med- 
icine. In  1847,  the  American  Medical 
Association,  then  recently  established, 
adopted  Dr.  Perceval's  compendium  almost 
in  its  entirety  as  its  "Code  of  Medical 
Ethics."  This  code,  among  its  numerous 
prohibitions  —  some  of  them  merely  laugh- 
able, others  extremely  dangerous  and  vi- 
cious —  prohibited  a  self-respecting  phy- 
sician from  advertising  his  wares,  or  from 
furnishing  information  to  the  press  con- 
cerning his  cases.  This  rule  only  crystal- 
lized   a    long-standing    prejudice    against 


doctors  who  solicited  personal  exploita- 
tion and  who  paraded  their  cures  and  fre- 
quently lied  about  them  in  order  to  attract 
profitable  patients.  Unquestionably  these 
medical  adventurers  represented  a  positive 
nuisance  and  danger  then,  as  they  have 
since  and  do  even  now. 

In  recent  years,  however,  antipathy  to 
fakers  of  this  kind  has  been  applied  in 
ways  that  may  positively  injure  the  public 
interest.  Physicians  in  large  and  reputable 
practice,  and  even  laboratory  workers 
in  scientific  institutions,  have  fled  from 
popular  writers  as  from  contamination. 
In  taking  this  attitude  they  have  been 
thinking  only  of  themselves.  They  have 
feared  endangering  their  personal  standing 
by  doing  something  which  is  vaguely 
looked  upon  as  "unethical"  and  "unpro- 
fessional." That  they  might  be  rendering 
their  greatest  service  to  humanity  by  tak- 
ing reputable  and  intelligent  agencies  of 
publicity  into  their  confidence  and  assist- 
ing them  to  inform  their  readers  accu- 
rately on  matters  of  public  health  has  ap- 
parently not  occurred  to  them. 

Probably  the  greatest  revolutionist  of 
the  nineteenth  century  was  the  microbe. 
The  microbe  teaches  us  that  most  diseases 
come  from  without;  that  we  do  not  gener- 
ate them  within  ourselves,  but  acquire 
them  from  our  neighbors.  Our  friends 
leave  these  diseases  around  in  the  most 
unsuspected  places:  on  the  dust  in  the 
streets,  in  common  drinking  cups,  on  dem- 
ocratic towels,  in  the  mist  which  they 
exhale  when  breathing  and  coughing. 
Modern  life  is  a  game  of  hide-and-seek  with 
these  invisible  enemies.  We  cannot  es- 
cape them  unless  we  are  informed  about 
their  peculiarities. 

We  can  learn  these  things  only  from 
those  medical  gentlemen  who  have  this 
particular  knowledge.  Of  course,  we 
could  find  much  information  in  scientific 
technical  publications  —  in  French  Comp- 
tes  Rendus  and  German  Beitragen  —  but 
most  of  us  look  only  to  the  newspapers 
and  magazines  for  this  kind  of  education. 

Many  enlightened  physicians  now  recog- 
nize these  facts.  Whether  or  not  the  Amer- 
ican Medical  Association  removes  the  bars 
on  publicity,  common  sense  is  already 
doing  so. 
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A  COOPERATIVE  PUBLIC  HEALTH 
DEPARTMENT 

SEVEN  towns  in  Massachusetts  now 
cooperate  to  get  an  efficient  public 
health  service  that  no  one  of  them 
could  afford  to  pay  for  by  itself.  Prof. 
Earle  B.  Phelps,  who  was  then  in  charge  of 
a  course  in  sanitation  at  the  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology,  suggested  the 
plan  a  year  and  a  half  ago,  and  it  has  been 
in  operation  since  April  i,  1913.  On  that 
date,  Wellesley,  Framingham,  Weston, 
Needham,  Melrose,  Winchester,  and  Canton 
abandoned  all  or  part  of  their  other  re- 
sources of  medical  inspection  and  put  this 
work  in  the  hands  of  a  central  organization 
in  charge  of  Professor  Phelps.  This  or- 
ganization consists  of  an  administrative 
officer,  a  chemist  and  bacteriologist,  a 
plumbing  and  sanitary  inspector,  and  a 
corps  of  assistants. 

These  men  are  responsible  for  all  the 
public  health  work  in  some  of  these  towns 
and  for  milk  inspection  only  in  others. 
Their  central  office  and  laboratory  are  at 
Wellesley,  but  they  have  regular  office 
hours  which  they  keep  in  each  of  the  towns 
and  they  maintain  stations  at  strategic 
points  from  which  they  distribute  antitoxin 
for  the  treatment  of  diphtheria  and  virus 
for  use  in  vaccination.  Diagnoses  of  diph- 
theria, typhoid  fever,  and  other  infectious 
diseases  are  reported  by  telephone. 

Altogether,  the  public  interest  in  the 
health  of  55,000  people  is  guarded  by  this 
organization.  Thirty  thousand  of  these 
people  have  the  complete  service;  the  rest, 
only  milk  inspection.  The  total  cost  is 
$6,300  a  year,  or  about  1 2  cents  a  head.  For 
this  small  amount  of  money  these  village 
dwellers  have  the  services  of  highly  trained 
experts.  They  have  as  good  a  department 
of  public  health  as  large  cities  have. 

This  plan  is  being  operated  under  excep- 
tionally favorable  conditions  in  Massa- 
chusetts, but  with  the  rapid  increase  in  the 
number  of  men  who  are  trained  especially 
for  sanitary  work  there  is  no  reason  why  it 
should  not  soon  be  imitated  by  villages 
in  rural  communities  as  well  as  by  villages 
in  suburban  communities.  It  is  an  appli- 
cation of  the  principles  of  cooperation  to 
one  of  the  most  vital  needs  of  mankind. 


A  NATIONAL  NEWSPAPER  AND 
THE    MAGAZINES 


M 


R.  DON  C.  SEITZ,  the  business 
manager  of  the  New  York  World, 
recently  reviewed  the  often  ex- 
ploited idea  of  a  "national  newspaper/' 
He  declared  that  there  was  no  reason  to 
suppose  that  any ,  newspaper  could  ever 
achieve  this  position,  because  every  news- 
paper in  the  country  prints  practically  the 
same  general  news  and  so  perforce  depends 
for  its  special  appeal  upon  its  special  skill 
in  presenting  its  local  news. 

A  still  stronger  reason  against  such  a 
hope  is  that  the  magazines  have  already 
occupied  this  field.  A  dozen  or  more 
weekly  and  monthly  periodicals,  of  large 
and  universally  distributed  circulation, 
devote  the  larger  part  of  their  space  to  the 
recording  and  the  interpretation  of  the 
significance  of  current  events.  And 
scarcely  one  of  the  so-called  "  literary" 
magazines  fails  to  devote  a  part  of  its 
space  to  timely  articles  of  this  sort.  Even 
in  those  pages  that  seem  aloof  from  the 
times  —  in  their  fiction,  in  their  discus- 
sions of  art  and  of  science,  in  their  very 
effort  to  escape  the  insistent  clamor  of  the 
moment  —  they  reflect  the  age,  its  hopes, 
its  struggles,  its  culture,  and  its  philosophy. 

We  take  our  magazines  so  much  for 
granted  that  few  of  us  realize  to  what 
extent  they  are  a  source  of  the  cultivation 
of  the  American  people. 


AN   AGENT  OF    DEMOCRACY 

THE  voters  of  California  have  an 
unusual  advantage,  when  they 
study  the  men  and  the  measures 
of  their  legislature,  in  the  work  of  Mr. 
Franklin  Hichborn.  Mr.  Hichborn  is  a 
newspaper  man  of  wide  sympathies  and 
Puritan  conscience.  He  knows  practically 
every  man  in  public  life  in  California,  and 
he  has  reported  every  session  of  the  legis- 
lature for  many  years.  His  "  Story  of  the 
Session  of  the  California  Legislature  of 
1913/'  recently  published,  is  the  third 
volume  of  a  series  that  has  done  more, 
perhaps,  than  any  other  one  agency  to 
educate  the  voters  of  that  state  in  their 
public  affairs. 
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Mr.  Hichborn's  method  is  to  select  only  money  for  such  ludicrous  enterprises  were 
the  issues  before  the  legislature  that  are  not,  unfortunately,  the  last  of  their  kind, 
significant  of  important  tendencies  in  Plausible  rogues  still  succeed  in  beguiling 
government,  to  describe  only  those  phases  money  from  people  who  do  not  know  how 
of  the  legislature's  action  on  these  issues  to  take  care  of  it.  Walter  Bagehot  humor- 
that  illustrate  the  substance  of  its  purposes,  ously  declared  that  the  only  way  to  pre- 
and  to  analyze  the  votes  of  the  members  vent  improvident  speculation  was  not  to 
only  on  the  occasions  that  really  test  allow  any  man  to  have  £100  who  cannot 
their  moral  courage  and  their  fundamental  prove  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Lord  Chan- 
motives.  Within  these  limitations  his  cellor  that  he  knows  what  to  do  with  £100. 
narrative  is  as  specific  and  direct  as  a  'The  want  of  this  obvious  and  proper  pre- 
newspaper's  report.  He  mentions  names  caution/'  says  Mr.  Bagehot,  "allows  the 
and  discusses  personalities  with  perfect  accumulation  of  wealth  in  the  hands  of  rec- 
frankness.  The  result  is  a  vivid  picture  tors,  sweepers,  grandmothers,  and  other  per- 
of  the  legislature  at  work  and  a  merciless  sons  who  have  no  knowledge  of  business." 
portrait  of  every  man  in  it.  His  book  is  One  of  the  gratifying  changes  that 
read  by  most  of  the  people  who  form  pub-  has  occurred  in  the  last  few  years  is  that 
lie  opinion,  but  its  conclusions  get  a  far  rectors  and  grandmothers  are  now  putting 
wider  audience  by  quotation  in  the  news-  their  money  in  bonds  of  the  Southern 
papers.  There  is  no  doubt  of  the  enor-  Pacific  or  stock  of  the  Pennsylvania, instead 
mous  influence  that  Mr.  Hichborn  wields  of  companies  importing  large  jackasses 
over  legislation  and,  perhaps  even  more  from  Spain.  The  economic  advantages 
directly,  over  the  reelection  or  rejection  of  this  change  to  the  individual  and  the 
of  legislators  whose  records  he  analyzes.  whole  community  are  sufficiently  obvious. 

Years  ago,  the  Citizens'  Union  of  New         This  absorption  of  good  securities  by  the 

York  supported  the  "People's  Lobby"  at  public  has  increased  in  the  last  ten  years 

Albany  to  perform  this  service.     Wiscon-  at   a  tremendous   rate.     The  Wall  Street 

sin  has  an  organization  to  do  similar  work.  Journal  has    compiled    statistics    of    the 

Mr.  Hichborn's  work  is  done  at  his  risk  stockholders  of  the  larger  railway  and  in- 

and  with  some  meagre  support  from  public-  dustrial  corporations.     The  numbers  have 

spirited  citizens.     It  is  one  of  the  most  grown  as  fpllows:  — 

valuable  aids  to  reform  in  political  affairs,  190 1 226,956 

and  all  states  would  gain  if  they  should  by  1906 43i>279 

some  means  provide  that  it  should  be  done.  191 ! 864,684 

19 1 3 1,500,000 

INVESTORS  BY  THE  MILLION  The  total  number  of  stockholders  for 

191 3     is     estimated.     The     Wall     Street 

ABOUT  the  year  1 720,  a  great  many  Journal  is  now  in  process  of  compiling 
Englishmen  invested  millions  of  its  figures,  which  show,  in  the  incomplete 
money  in  companies  which  were  form,  1,230,253  names, 
organized  for  such  objects  as:  "Wrecks  to  Mr.  Samuel  Rea,  the  president  of  the 
be  Fished  for  on  the  Irish  Coast";  "For  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  recently  stated 
Making  Oil  from  Sunflower  Seeds";  "For  that  there  are  nearly  100,000  stockholders 
Importing  a  Number  of  Large  Jack  Asses  in  the  Pennsylvania  and  its  affiliated  com- 
from  Spain";  "For  a  Wheel  of  Perpetual  panies,  and  that  the  number  of  its  bond- 
Motion";  and,  most  extraordinary  of  all,  holders  probably  exceeds  200,000.  There- 
"  For  an  Undertaking  which  Shall  in  Due  fore,  as  there  are  more  than  a  million  and 
Time  be  Revealed."  The  promoter  of  a  quarter  stockholders  of  the  railroads 
this  last  company  received  more  than  one  and  industrials,  there  are  doubtless  con- 
thousand  subscriptions  during  the  morning  siderably  more  than  2,000,000  bondholders, 
on  which  the  offering  was  made,  and  dis-  Granted  that  there  are  many  duplications 
appeared  the  same  afternoon  with  more  in  these  figures,  it  is  scarcely  open  to  dis- 
than  two  thousand  guineas.  pute  that  the  income  of  probably  3,000,000 
The  Englishmen  who  parted  with  their  families  is  more  or  less  dependent  upon 
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the  prosperity  of  these  corporations.  These 
figures  indicate  not  only  the  vast  extent  to 
which  the  art  of  investment  has  been 
diffused  among  the  American  people  but 
also  an  encouraging  improvement  in  the 
intelligence  with  which  savings  are  now 
put  out  to  earn  income. 


BETTER    FARMING     IN    NORTH 
DAKOTA 

THE  Better  Farming  Association  of 
North  Dakota  was  organized  in 
191 1  by  Mr.  A.  R.  Rogers,  after 
reading  in  the  World's  Work  an  account 
of  the  farm  demonstration  work  of  the  late 
Dr.  Seaman  A.  Knapp.  Mr.  Rogers 
secured  the  cooperation  of  railroads, 
wholesale  houses,  implement  dealers,  lum- 
ber dealers,  owners  of  grain  elevators  and 
of  flour  mills,  bankers,  and  the  North 
Dakota  Bankers'  Association  to  maintain, 
by  regular  subscriptions  that  amount  in 
all  to  nearly  $40,000  a  year,  agricultural 
experts  who  should  manage  demonstration 
farms  and  give  advice  to  farmers.  An  act 
of  the  state  legislature  permitted  the  coun- 
ties to  form  agricultural  districts  to  share  in 
this  work  of  education,  and  more  than  one 
half  the  area  of  the  state  is  now  comprised 
in  these  districts,  which  are  spending  more 
than  $20,000  a  year  on  this  work. 

The  results  that  have  been  achieved  by 
the  Association  justify  Mr.  Rogers's  hopes 
many  times  over.  Already  twenty-five  field 
agents  are  operating  in  one  half  the  coun- 
ties of  the  state,  more  than  five  thou- 
sand farmers  are  cooperating  with  them  to 
increase  the  productive  capacity  of  the 
land,  more  than  40,000  acres  are  being 
tilled  under  scientific  methods  of  plow- 
ing, seeding,  and  crop  rotation,  and  several 
thousand  head  of  cattle  and  sheep  of  im- 
proved breeds  have  been  added  to  the 
state's  herds  of  live-stock.  More  than 
$100,000  has  been  added  to  the  value  of 
one  year's  crops  on  lands  that  are  culti- 
vated under  the  immediate  direction  of  the 
field  agents;  and  81  silos  have  been  built 
as  a  direct  result  of  the  influence  of  these 
agents.  Farmers  who  have  tilled  fields 
of  average  fertility  strictly  after  the  plans 
that  these  agents  have  laid  out  have  in- 
creased their  average  yield  to  the  acre  by 


1 1  bushels  of  corn,  6  bushels  of  barley, 
5J  bushels  of  wheat,  3  bushels  of  rye,  6 
bushels  of  oats,  and  26  bushels  of  potatoes. 
The  increased  cost  of  cultivation  has  been 
about  $1.50  an  acre. 

A  "field  woman"  has  been  added  to  the 
permanent  staff  of  the  Association.  She 
has  established  a  rest-room  in  Jamestown 
for  farmers'  wives  who  come  to  town  to 
shop.  The  merchants  supply  the  room, 
and  the  women  pay  for  its  furnishings  and 
maintenance.  The  field  woman  is  work- 
ing on  projects  for  similar  rooms  in  other 
towns,  and  on  the  many  applications  for 
aid  in  the  management  of  farm  kitchens 
and  in  the  selection  of  simple,  labor-saving, 
time-saving,  and  sanitary  conveniences  in 
the  farmers'  homes. 

The  work  of  the  Association  has  been 
so  successful  that  the  Office  of  Farm  Man- 
agement of  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture  has  made  its  director,  Mr. 
Thomas  Cooper,  and  his  field  agents  agents 
also  of  the  department,  and  contributes 
to  the  support  of  their  activities.  These 
activities  have  been  successful  because  they 
have  been  practical.  The  Association  does 
not  deal  with  theoretical  experiments.  It 
seeks  only  to  persuade  farmers  to  utilize 
proved  methods  of  cultivation  and  of  farm 
management  that  are  a  little  better  than 
the  methods  they  have  been  using.  By 
even  so  conservative  a  programme  as  this 
they  are  demonstrating  that  the  yields  of 
farms  can  be  so  greatly  increased  that  the 
benefits  are  plain  to  the  farmers  and  make 
them  willing  to  learn  more  about  the  possi- 
bilities that  lie  in  scientific  agriculture. 

The  first  step  toward  a  regeneration  of 
rural  life  is  to  make  it  profitable.  Social 
regeneration  quickly  follows  this  step. 
The  Better  Farming  Association  is  demon- 
strating one  of  the  most  practical  and  help- 
ful methods  of  achieving  this  economic 
advance. 


SOCIAL  LIFE  IN  THE  COUNTRY 

HERE  is  a  staccato  report  of  the 
drama  of  a  small  town  in  Wiscon- 
sin that  found  its  way  back  to  a 
full  and  wholesome  community  life: 

A  fire  destroyed  the  only  village  hall  in  Spring 
Valley,   a  village  of   1,000  people.     No  more 
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shows.  No  place  to  meet.  Nobody  rebuilt. 
Social  conditions  became  perplexing,  dangerous. 
Somebody  thought  the  village  might  back  a 
movement  for  a  hall.  So  a  petition  was  signed 
for  a  bond  issue  to  build  a  village  hall  by  tax  — 
for  social  purposes.  Special  election,  191  o,  for 
a  bond  issue  of  $5,000.  The  vote  was  120  to 
58  in  favor  of  the  hall. 

The  village  president  gave  his  time  lavishly 
in  superintending  the  building  of  the  hall. 
Everybody  vied  with  one  another  in  donations 
of  labor  and  materials.  Those  who  voted 
"No",  said  "All  right,  boys;  we  will  pull  with 
you."     So  the  hall  was  built. 

Size  about  50  x  100  ft.  Two  stories.  Lower 
floor  contains  furnace  room,  kitchen,  dining 
room,  suite  of  club  rooms,  village  library  room. 
Upper  floor,  auditorium.  Steam  heated.  Elec- 
tric lighted.  Cement  finish  on  outside.  Fin- 
ished with  hardwood  floors,  attractively  stained- 
wood  interiors. 

Cost  in  cash,  $7,388,  besides  many  gifts  of 
furniture,  time,  labor,  materials;  site,  $400, 
architect,  $135,  labor,  $2,533,  materials,  $3,616, 
furnishings,  $701.  The  bonds  were  sold  at  a 
premium  and  brought  $5,200.  Then  the  vil- 
lage borrowed  from  the  General  Fund  a  little 
more  than  $2,000. 

Ownership  is  with  village.  The  Village  Board 
comprise  the  Board  of  Directors.  The  Village 
clerk  is  manager,  booking  plays,  entertainments, 
renting  use  of  dining  rooms  to  societies  or  in- 
dividuals, and  use  of  auditorium  for  meetings 
and  the  like.  It  is  expected  that  the  hall  will 
net  $500  a  year  from  rentals.  Janitor  work  is 
done  by  village  marshal  without  extra  pay. 

Look,  now,  at  the  pent-up  social  energies 
that  were  released  by  this  communal  en- 
terprise.    The  hall  already  has  been  used 


consin  the  people  have  built  such  halls  or 
have  utilized  other  buildings  for  this  pur- 
pose. A  recent  enactment  of  the  legisla- 
ture of  California  throws  open  all  the  pub- 
lic schools  to  any  legitimate  social  use  of 
the  community  and  provides  that  the  state 
shall  pay  for  the  heating  and  lighting  of  the 
buildings  on  such  occasions.  In  many 
parts  of  New  England,  public  provision 
has  been  made  for  this  social  side  of  neigh- 
borhood life.  It  is  an  invaluable  asset 
of  the  community,  and  the  public  encour- 
agement of  it  is  worth  all  it  costs. 


NEW    CRUSADERS 
AGRICULTURE 


IN 


T 


HE  University  of  California  has 
discovered  a  new  agency  ready  to 
its  hand  for  the  extension  of  its 
teachings  in  scientific  agriculture.  This 
agency  is  the  ministry  of  the  rural  churches. 
The  idea  of  this  cooperation  came  from 
the  Rev.  F.  I.  Drexler,  a  Baptist  clergy- 
man at  Willows,  Cal.  Mr.  Drexler  was  a 
country  preacher  who  felt  that  the  country 
church  was  largely  a  failure.  In  his  effort 
to  find  a  means  to  revive  its  influence,  he 
recalled  that  the  schoolmasters  had  brought 
about  the  regeneration  of  rural  life  in  Den- 
mark: why  should  the  clergymen  not  bring 
about  the  regeneration  of  rural  life  in 
America  and,  by  the  enthusiasm  of  that 
service,  regenerate  themselves  and  their 
churches  as  well? 

He  wrote  to  President  Benjamin  Ide 
for  the  presentation  of  plays  enacted  by  Wheeler,  of  the  University  of  California, 
people  of  the  neighborhood,  for  moving  explaining  his  idea.  President  Wheeler 
picture  shows,  for  an  entertainment  course  responded  by  issuing  an  invitation  to  the 
by  the  Extension  Division  of  the  State  rural  clergymen  of  the  state  to  meet  at 
University,  for  the  class  plays  of  the  high  the  experiment  farm  at  Davis  to  spend  the 
school  and  grammar  school,  for  banquets  first  week  of  a  recent  month  as  guests  of  the 
of  the  town  and  country  club  and  of  the  University  in  a  study  of  rural  problems, 
high  school  alumni,  for  church  suppers,     The  railroads  offered  free  transportation 


for  a  harvest  festival,  for  dances,  for  polit- 
ical meetings  and  the  voting  at  all  elections, 
for  an  art  exhibition,  for  debates  on  civic 


to  all  who  would  come. 

Nearly  five  hundred  clergymen  accepted 
the    invitation.     They    represented    both 


subjects,  for  a  public  library  —  the  list  runs     Catholics  and  Protestants  and  almost  every 


on  to  nearly  every  activity  of  the  com- 
munity that  calls  for  a  place  of  gathering. 
The  example  of  Spring  Valley  is  charac- 
teristic of  an  invaluable  movement  that  is 
under  way  in  hundreds  of  communities 
throughout  the  country.     All  over  Wis- 


denomination,  The  students  at  the  farm 
gave  up  their  rooms  in  the  dormitories  to 
the  visitors  and  slept  in  tents  and  hay- 
mows. The  week's  study  included  lessons 
in  stock-judging  and  in  many  other  prac- 
tical aspects  of  rural  life.     But  the  ses- 
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sions  were  especially  devoted  to  explaining         Altogether,  these  industrial  teachers  are 

to  the  clergymen  what  facilities  the  Uni-  opening  before  the  Negroes  a  new  vision 

versity  has  that  are  always  at  their  dis-  of  a  self-supporting  system  of  education 

posal  in  solving  the  economic  and  social  that  fits  them  for  an  independent  livelihood 

problems  of  the  country.  under  modern  conditions.     And  their  work 

The  results  of  the  conference  are  that  the  is  equally  valuable  to  the  white  people 

preachers  went  home  with  a  new  concep-  who  are  the  neighbors  of  the  Negroes. 

tion  of  their  mission  to  their  congregations  


and  with  anew  enthusiasm  to  carry  it  out;  TRAVELING  CHURCHES  ON  SEA 
and  that  the  University  now  has,  in  most  A  Kin      amh 
rural  communities,  an  intelligent  and  ac- 
tive friend,  familiar  with  the  people  and  \  N  MANY  and  striking  ways,  the  Church 


I 


their  needs,  who  will  spread  the  gospel  is  learning  to  utilize  more  fully  the 

of  scientific  agriculture  —  who  will  be,  in  L    methods  of  modern  life.     With    the 

effect,   a  field  agent  of   the  Agricultural  extension  of   the   great   railroad   systems 

College.     The  plan  can  hardly  fail  to  be  to    the    West    and    Northwest    and    the 

useful  both  to  the  churches  and  to  the  state,  consequent    growth    of    small   villages,   a 

—  demand   was   made   for   some   means   of 

HELPING  NEGROES  TO  HELP  reaching  these  rapidly  growing  centres  of 

THFMSFLVFS  population.     To  meet  this  demand,  there 

came  into  existence  some  years  ago  the 

F^  I VE  years  ago,  Henrico  County,  chapel  car,  combining  in  one  car  a  chapel 
{  Virginia,  employed  a  supervising  and  a  parsonage,  so  that  the  church,  the 
industrial  teacher  to  work  in  all  preacher,  and  all  the  accessories  for  services 
the  Negro  schools  of  the  county  to  add  could  be  side-tracked  in  these  villages.  To- 
instruction  in  practical  arts  to  the  instruc-  day  the  American  Baptist  Publication  Soci- 
tion  in  formal  studies.  This  work  was  so  ety  keeps  six  of  these  cars  constantly  em- 
successful  that  last  year  it  had  spread  to  ployed.  Four  colportage  automobiles  are 
130  counties  in  the  Southern  States.  These  now  carrying  religion  to  homes  in  the  out- 
industrial  teachers  introduce  courses  in  lying  districts.  Many  people  on  the  Pacific 
cooking  and  sewing  for  the  girls  and  courses  Coast  can  be  reached  for  the  present  only  by 
in  practical  hand  crafts  for  the  boys.  The  water  transportation.  A  cruiser  was  built 
counties  and  the  Jeanes  Fund  cooperate  of  sufficient  size  to  accommodate  a  mission- 
to  help  pay  for  the  work.  But  no  school  ary  and  his  family,  and  if  necessary  to 
is  aided  that  is  not  properly  lighted,  provide  a  chapel  sufficiently  large  to  accom- 
heated,  and  ventilated.  The  result  has  modate  an  audience  of  fifty  people.  The 
been  that  in  Virginia  alone  the  Negroes  first  of  these  boats  was  assigned  to  the 
last  year  raised  $22,65  5>  which  they  put  Coos  Bay  region  of  western  Oregon  and 
into  the  construction  or  betterment  of  was  named  the  Life  Line;  the  second  is 
school  houses  for  their  children.  known  as  the  Osceola  and  operates  in  the 
Two  years  ago,  four  counties  in  Vir-  waterways  of  San  Francisco  Bay  and  the 
ginia  added  to  the  industrial  teachers'  dike  region  of  the  Sacramento  and  San 
work  the  duty  of  directing  girls'  clubs  dur-  Joaquin  rivers.  Another  boat  is  now 
ing  vacation  in  the  raising  and  canning  of  being  built  for  service  in  Puget  Sound,  and 
vegetables,  besides  continuing  the  instruc-  will  serve  75,000  people  along  2,000  miles 
tion  in  cooking  and  sewing.     Last  summer,  of  shore-line. 

fourteen  counties  had  adopted  this  plan.  

In  one  county,  the  girls'  club  cooked  a  din-  THE  WINSTON-SALEM  PLAN 
ner  for  the  Board  of  Supervisors  who  were 

holding  an  all-day  session  in  the  court-  ^""IH^HE    board   of   trade   of   Winston- 
house.     They  thus  clinched  the  support  of  Salem,  N.  C,  early  in  191 3,  under- 


the  board  in  the  work.  In  other  ways  they  A  took  to  do  its  share  in  developing 
have  enlisted  the  support  of  the  best  white  an  appreciation  of  the  duties  of  citizenship 
people  of  their  communities.  in  the  younger  generation  by  organizing  a 
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boys'  department  of  the  board.  Boys  be- 
tween the  ages  of  fourteen  and  twenty-one 
were  encouraged  to  become  members  of 
this  junior  organization.  The  high  ser- 
iousness of  its  purpose  was  emphasized  by 
requiring  each  boy  to  learn  and  subscribe 
to  the  ancient  Athenian  oath  of  loyalty 
to  his  city.  He  then  has  the  privilege  of 
attending  all  regular  meetings  of  the  board 
of  trade  and  of  taking  part  in  its  debates, 
though  not  of  voting.  They  are  also  as- 
signed to  membership  in  the  committees 
of  the  board. 

To  give  these  boys  a  tangible  idea  of  the 
workaday  life  in  which  they  shall  later 
bear  their  part,  a  group  of  them,  chosen 
from  students  in  the  department  of  govern- 
ment and  economics  of  the  high  school, 
were  set  to  the  task  of  making  an  industrial 
census  of  Winston-Salem.  They  received 
detailed  schedules  to  fill  out.  After  study- 
ing these  schedules,  they  visited  every 
manufacturing  plant  in  the  city,  gathering 
data  with  painstaking  care.  From  their 
reports,  a  statistical  review  of  the  indus- 
tries was  worked  out  that  showed  totals 
for  such  elements  as  the  number  of  these 
establishments,  their  capital  investment, 
the  number  of  salaried  employees  and 
traveling  salesmen  and  their  salaries,  the 
number  of  wage  earners  and  their  wages, 
the  cost  of  raw  materials,  the  value  of  the 
finished  products,  and  other  details  which, 
taken  altogether,  gave  not  only  the  boys, 
but  the  men  of  Winston-Salem  as  well,  a 
new  and  concrete  conception  of  the  wealth 
and  industry  of  their  city. 

But  to  the  boys,  especially,  this  survey 
was  an  inspiration.  It  made  realities  of 
the  text-book  teachings  about  economics. 
But  especially  it  brought  them  into  warm- 
ing fellowship  with  grown  men  in  the  com- 
mon search  for  useful  knowledge  of  the 
immediately  practical  aspects  of  life 
around  them.  The  Winston-Salem  plan 
goes  far  to  bridge  the  gap  between  the 
schools  and  the  world  —  a  gap,  by  the  way, 
that  looms  far  more  yawningly  before  the 
eyes  of  boys  than  grown  folk  realize  and 
that  accounts  for  much  of  the  early  im- 
patience of  boys  to  continue  their  schooling 
long  enough  to  be  of  great  value  to  them. 
And  the  city  itself  may  look  forward  con- 
fidently to  benefits  that  will  return  to  it 


from  a  generation  of  men  who  will  have 
been  taught  to  realize  its  dignity  and 
worth   from    early   youth. 


COMMON  ART 

BUSINESSMEN,  clerks,  workmen, 
neighbors  of  the  Washington  Irv- 
ing High  School  in  New  York, 
during  a  recent  month,  dropped  into 
the  school  art  gallery  to  see  a  hundred 
canvases  of  two  modern  painters.  Th* 
gallery  opens  directly  on  the  street.  It  is 
easy  to  reach  and  the  neighbors  benefited 
by  the  exhibition  as  well  as  the  school 
children.  The  incident  is  worth  recording 
for  it  shows  one  of  the  ways  in  which  a 
schoolhouse  may  aspire  to  its  proper  place 
as  a  community  centre.  This  particular 
school  is  already  famous  in  New  York. 
It  is  open  from  8  o'clock  in  the  morning  to 
9:30  at  night,  with  lectures,  concerts,  even- 
ings of  social  recreation,  and  a  restaurant 
giving  day  and  evening  service. 

When  the  plans  for  the  Washington 
Irving  High  School  were  being  passed  by 
the  city  authorities,  Mr.  John  Purroy 
Mitchel,  now  mayor  of  New  York  City, 
suggested  that  the  building  be  so  con- 
structed that  it  could  be  used  for  general 
civic  purposes  as  well  as  for  school  pur- 
poses. The  art  gallery  is  one  result  of  this 
suggestion.  And  a  potential  advantage 
that  may  flow  from  it  lies  in  this  fact: 
that  probably  more  than  two  hundred 
private  collections  of  paintings  in  New 
York  City  are  now  in  storage  because  their 
owners  have  'Vised  their  homes  and  are 
living  in  hotels.  The  Washington  Irving 
art  gallery  offers  an  ideal  opportunity  to 
call  these  collections  from  their  hiding 
places  and  so  give  to  the  public  the  enjoy- 
ment of  their  now  hidden  beauty. 

This  High  School  art  exhibit  shows  also 
how  readily  the  public  becomes  interested 
in  music  and  art  whenever  they  make  their 
appeal  in  familiar  surroundings  and  in 
comfort.  Where  art  and  music  are  sociable 
their  appeal  to  the  masses  is  answered; 
where  they  are  unsociable,  high  priced, 
and  uncomfortable,  fashion  or  a  keener 
appreciation  than  is  widely  possible  will 
have  to  serve  as  incentives  to  overcome 
the  obstacles. 


A  YOUNG  WOMAN'S  FINANCIAL  TASK 


NOT  long  ago  a  young  woman 
sought  a  personal  interview 
with  the  editor  of  this  depart- 
ment in  regard  to  the  invest- 
ment of  a  fund  of  several 
thousand  dollars.  She  explained  that  she 
was  acting  on  behalf  of  her  father,  a  retired 
merchant  who,  on  account  of  ill  health, 
had  been  compelled  to  delegate  to  her 
the  management  of  his  affairs.  So  when 
the  investment  problem  arose,  she  had 
to  proceed  without  her  father's  help. 

What  profits  her  father  had  taken  out 
of  his  business  from  year  to  year  in  excess 
of  family  expenses,  the  young  woman  said, 
had  for  a  long  time  been  going  partly  into 
life  insurance  and  partly  into  Western 
farm  mortgages,  selected  for  him  by  a 
chum  of  his  younger  days  who  had  gone 
out  to  grow  up  with  the  new  country  and 
who  eventually  became  a  banker  with  a 
state- wide  reputation  as  a  skilful  judge  of 
land  values. 

The  experience  with  these  investments 
had  been,  on  the  whole,  highly  satisfactory. 
They  had  returned  an  income  of  about 
7 J  per  cent,  a  year  on  the  average  —  some- 
what more  than  it  is  possible  to  obtain 
nowadays  on  the  best  class  of  mortgages  — 
and  in  only  one  instance  had  there  been 
difficulty  in  collecting  the  principal,  and 
the  necessity  of  extending  the  loan  for  a 
second  period  of  five  years.  But  the 
amount  of  money  that  had  come  from  the 
sale  of  the  business  was  much  larger  than 
could  be  advantageously  invested  in  mort- 
gages through  the  same  trustworthy  chan- 
nel; and  besides,  she  had  somewhere  got 
the  idea  that  it  would  be  wise  to  begin 
now  to  invest  a  little  bit  nearer  home  —  an 
idea  which  showed  that  she  was  approach- 
ing the  solution  of  her  new  problem  with  a 
great  deal  of  discernment. 

One  of  the  first  questions  she  had  asked 
herself  was,  "  How  can  I  determine  whom 
to  trust  to  guide  me  safely  along  this  new 
path  of  investment?"  The  names  of  three 
or  four  banking  firms  in  New  York  had 
been  suggested  to  her,  and  she  recalled 
that  a  few  weeks  previous  to  her  visit  she 


had  written  to  this  department,  inquiring 
about  their  general  standing.  The  reply 
had  been  that  they  were  all  firms  of  na- 
tional reputation,  fully  entitled  to  her 
confidence,  and  with  that  assurance  she 
had  opened  correspondence  with  them. 

In  response  to  her  first  letter  —  a  rather 
formal  communication,  in  which  she  asked 
only  in  very  general  terms  for  their  respec- 
tive recommendations  —  each  firm  had 
sent  circulars  describing  the  various  issues 
of  stocks  and  bonds  which  it  was  able  to 
supply.  Three  of  the  firms  had  enclosed 
letters  with  their  circulars  —  written,  as 
she  afterward  described  her  impressions, 
in  a  kind  of  "to  whom  it  may  concern" 
fashion,  but  apparently  intended  to  em- 
phasize in  each  case  the  reasons  why  a  cer- 
tain security  happened  at  the  moment  to 
be  a  particularly  desirable  investment.  At 
first  she  was  inclined  to  be  distrustful  and 
to  regard  those  letters  as  evidences  of 
interested  advice,  but  she  decided  to  re- 
serve judgment. 

A  fourth  firm  had  written  a  rather 
lengthy  letter,  the  substance  of  which  was 
that  it  would  be  able  to  render  more  satis- 
factory service  if  she  would  explain  her 
investment  position  in  some  detail.  It 
would,  for  example,  be  helpful  to  know, 
among  other  things,  how  much  money 
there  was  available  for  investment; 
whether  the  money  was  personal  savings,  a 
trust  fund,  a  business  surplus,  or  what- 
not; and  whether  she  had  had  any  previous 
investment  experience.  Her  first  impres- 
sion of  that  letter  was  that  it  bordered,  at 
least,  upon  the  impertinent  —  that  it  dis- 
played a  desire  to  know  too  much  about 
her  personal  affairs.  But  she  concluded 
to  leave  her  mind  open  for  a  while. 

It  was  after  she  had  spent  a  week  or 
more  in  careful  study  of  the  various  lists  of 
securities  that,  being  called  one  day  to 
New  York  on  another  business  errand, 
she  hit  upon  the  idea  of  the  interview  at 
the  office  of  the  World's  Work  as  a  pos- 
sible source  of  suggestions  that  might  prove 
helpful  in  her  investment  perplexity.  She 
brought  with  her  the  lists,  which  she  had 
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been  so  diligently  studying,  and  upon  Her  problem  was  not  an  unusual  one. 
which  she  had  checked  off  the  securities  It  called,  of  course,  for  stability  of  income 
that  appealed  most  strongly  to  her.  and  certainty  of  principal  in  the  long  run, 
The  lists  were  all  fairly  typical.  Each  but  for  only  a  reasonable  degree  of  mar- 
was  headed  by  a  group  of  municipal —  ketability.  It  was  one  which  seemed 
state  and  city  —  bonds,  yielding  from  quite  easy  of  solution  by  the  application 
3!  to  a  fraction  more  than  5  per  cent.  Be-  of  a  few  of  the  simple  principles  of  diver- 
low  the  municipals,  all  of  which  were  of  sification.  And  to  that  end,  it  was  sug- 
gilt-edged  character,  were  groups  of  rail-  gested,  first  of  all,  that  she  put  about  one 
road  bonds,  yielding  from  4J  to  5J  per  fourth  of  the  money  into  railroad  bonds 
cent.,  and  ranging  from  the  old  underlying  of  good  class  and  into  high  grade  public 
issues,  legal  for  savings  bank  and  trustee  utilities,  thus  insuring  the  easy  conversion 
investment  in  conservative  states  like  of  that  amount  into  cash  at  a  fair  price, 
New  York,  Massachusetts,  and  Connecti-  should  some  emergency  arise.  The  re- 
cut,  to  the  newer  and  only  partially  ''sea-  mainder  might  then  be  divided  about 
soned"  junior  bonds,  sometimes  rather  equally  among  municipals,  public  utilities 
vaguely  characterized  as  "business  men's  of  the  middle  class,  and  well  secured  rail- 
investments."  And  below  the  railroad  road  and  industrial  stocks.  On  the  first 
bonds,  all  the  lists  contained  large  groups  of  of  these  divisions,  the  yield  under  prevail- 
securities  of  public  utilities,  ranging  from  ing  market  conditions  would  be  about  5 
the  thoroughly  seasoned,  prior-lien  issues  per  cent.;  on  the  second,  from  4J  to  4J  per 
of  solidly  established  companies  operating  cent;  on  the  third,  about  5!  per  cent.;  and 
in  the  larger  centres  of  population,  down  on  the  fourth,  about  6§  per  cent.;  with  an 
to  the  junior  bonds  of  intricately  conceived  average  on  the  whole  investment  of  nearly 
holding  companies.  In  this  category  the  5!  per  cent.  When  it  came  to  a  discussion 
yields  were  found  to  run  from  about  4J  of  the  make-up  of  her  list  of  possible  pur- 
per  cent,  to  as  high  as  6  per  cent.  chases,  it  was  suggested  incidentally  to 
In  two  of  the  lists  there  were  encountered  the  young  woman  that  it  would  be  well 
small  groups  of  industrial  preferred  stocks,  to  retain  the  two  public  utility  issues  with 
yielding  between  6  and  7  per  cent.,  and  which  her  father  was  somewhat  familiar, 
it  was  in  them  that  the  young  woman,  per-  and  to  choose  the  rest  from  among  the 
haps  naturally  enough,  had  been  the  most  specialties  of  each  of  the  four  firms, 
deeply  interested.  She  had  checked  off  At  the  close  of  the  interview  the  young 
two  bonds  —  just  two  —  and  those  only  be-  woman  admitted  that  in  making  her  orig- 
cause  they  were  issues  of  public  utility  inal  selections  she  had  gone  on  the  theory 
companies  about  which  her  father  hap-  that  any  security  that  was  good  enough  to 
pened  to  have  a  little  personal  knowledge,  be  included  in  the  list  of  a  reputable  bank- 
One  of  the  first  questions  put  to  her  after  ing  firm  ought  to  be  good  enough  for  any 
the  lists  had  been  read  through  obviously  of  that  firm's  clients,  and  that  she  had 
had  a  ring  of  familiarity.  It  was  asked,  naturally  picked  the  issues  of  highest  yield 
just  as  the  "impertinent"  letter  of  the  for  the  greater  part  of  the  money  she  had 
banking  house  had  been  written,  for  the  for  investment.  That  is  a  faulty  and, 
purpose  of  getting  at  the  facts  that  were  unfortunately,  far  too  common  kind  of 
essential  to  the  determination  of  the  nature  reasoning,  apt  to  lead  any  investor  into 
of  her  problem.  It  required  quite  a  little  trouble.  There  are  solid  business  reasons 
argument  to  convince  her  that  in  the  last  why  the  typical  banker's  lists  are  made  up 
analysis  investment  service  is  scarcely  less  of  what  must  seem  to  many  investors  a 
professional  than  legal  or  medical  service;  bewildering  variety  of  securities.  And  it 
and,  therefore,  that  upon  her  answers  to  cannot  be  too  strongly  emphasized  that 
such  questions  depended  the  discovery  of  one  of  the  investor's  first  duties  to  himself 
perhaps  the  only  investment  formula  that  and  to  his  banker  is  to  take  the  time  to 
could  properly  be  applied  to  her  case,  learn  the  principles  that  govern  the  selec- 
Finally,  she  caught  the  idea  of  it  all,  and  tion  from  that  variety  of  securities  of  those 
explained  her  circumstances  fully.  which  properly  meet  his  peculiar  needs. 
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WHAT  HAS   BEEN  WIPED  OUT,    WHAT   HAS  JBEEN  CHANGED,    AND   WHAT   HAS  BEEN 

CREATED  IN    FINANCE   AND  COMMERCE — THE    PASSING  OF    THE   GIANTS — 

MAKING    A     BUSINESS     POLICE     FORCE  —  WHAT     STERILIZED 

COMMERCE    AND    TRANSPORTATION    LOOK    LIKE 

BY 
C.    M.    KEYS 

[Mr.  Keys' s  article  contains,  in  addition  to  its  striking  comparison  between  the  old  and 
the  new  ethics  of  business,  a  feeling  of  pessimism  that  the  World's  Work  does  not  share. 
That  is  perhaps  an  additional  reason  for  presenting  this  point  of  view  of  those  men  of 
business  who  look  with  mingled  hope  and  hesitation  upon  the  new  order.  — The  Editors] 

IN  FINANCE,  as  in  the  making  of  na-  railroad  groups,  has  gone  the  way  of  the 
tions,  the  ruins  of  one  regime  become  Great  Central,  the  Gould  dream,  and  half 
the  foundation  of  another.  To-day  a  dozen  other  ill-conceived  and  clearly- 
the  ruins  are  apparent  enough,  but  fated  enterprises  of  the  sort.  The  Tele- 
what  is  going  to  be  built  upon  them  phone  Trust,  so-called,  has  been  forced 
depends  upon  many  things  that  so  far  are  to  turn  back  the  clock  a  little  and  give 
not  revealed  to  the  eyes  of  men.  The  up,  perhaps  for  good,  its  dream  of  a  closely 
architect  of  to-morrow  has  not  yet  pub-  knit  telegraph  and  telephone  system, 
lished  his  plans.  In  banking  and  legislation,  miracles  have 
The  ruins  of  the  so-called  McKinley  happened  overnight.  The  heart  of  the 
era,  it  has  been  said,  are  clear  enough  to  banking  systems  of  the  country  has  been 
view.  The  very  men  who  made  that  day  ripped  apart.  The  closely  tied-together 
are  mostly  dead  or  gone.  Morgan,  Har-  banks  of  New  York,  exercising  what  all 
riman,  Havemeyer,  Flagler,  Leeds,  and  men  knew  to  be  a  close  cooperative  control 
many  another  of  the  captains  of  militant  over  all  great  financing,  all  great  streams 
industry  are  gone.  Stillman,  Baker,  of  money  and  credit,  and  all  initiative  in 
Rockefeller,  have  retired  from  the  lists,  the  purely  banking  world,  have  been 
The  great  speculators  of  the  Gates  and  forced  to  draw  apart.  Voting  trusts  to 
Keene  type  do  not  exist  to-day,  either  in  perpetuate  that  power  without  too  large 
fact  or  in  fancy.  One  hears  very  little  an  investment  have  been  dissolved.  To 
of  even  the  lesser  officers  of  the  army  of  be  sure,  the  same  things  that  they  did 
industry  of  yesterday.  Business  to-day  before  they  do  now  and  will  do  again  and 
is  a  matter  of  skilful  routine,  of  close  and  continue  to  do  until  the  end  of  the  chapter 
efficient  administration,  of  hard  scraping  —  but  the  method  and  the  manner  change, 
for  scanty  and  much-begrudged  profits.  The  cramped  and  inadequate  currency 
In  corporation  affairs,  as  in  the  lists  of  system  of  yesterday  has  been  swept  away, 
men,  sweeping  and  revolutionary  changes  In  its  stead  stands  an  experiment  in 
have  passed  across  the  scene.  Legal  asset  currency,  something  such  as  never 
lightning  has  disrupted  the  Standard  Oil,  was  in  any  land  before,  a  hybrid  of  central 
the  Powder  Trust,  Mr.  Harriman's  splen-  bank,  pure  asset  currency,  and  bond- 
did  railroad  dynasty,  the  equally  gigantic  secured  circulation. 

Hill  Merger,  the  Tobacco  Trust,  and  lit-         Again,  the  first  petards  have  been  ex- 

erally  dozens  of  other  trusts  and  combines  ploded  under  the  tariff  wall,  and  here  and 

both  great  and  small.     The  once  splendid  there  are  quite  appreciable  breaches  in  that 

New  Haven,  the  pride  of  New  England,  wall  —  not    big    enough,   to    be   sure,   to 

has  collapsed  into  melancholy  ruins.     The  drive  a  shipload  of  German  goods  through 

'Frisco  System,  the  last  of  the  shoe-string  them,  nor  yet  a  single  carload  of  Belgian 
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rails  or  English  woolens  —  but  yet  some 
rather  conspicuous  holes,  at  that. 

And  we  are  enjoying,  in  this  great  day 
of  emancipation,  a  real  income  tax.  It  is 
a  beautiful  law,  and  nearly  everybody 
believes  in  it;  but  everybody  hopes  that 
pretty  soon  some  other  man  will  write  it 
over  again  so  that  it  will  really  do  what 
it  is  supposed  to  do  without  making  so 
much  fuss  about  the  doing  of  it. 

THE    DEAD    KINGS    OF    FINANCE 

Let  us  pile  these  things  up  and  look  at 
them,  figuring  them  to  be  the  raw  material 
of  commercial  and  financial  history  for  the 
next  few  years. 

Half  of  the  real  constructive  effort  of 
this  day  in  commerce  and  finance,  and 
nearly  all  the  hysteria  in  the  same  depart- 
ments of  the  world's  activity,  have  as 
their  motive  and  driving  force  the  desire 
to  restore  the  day  of  individual  oppor- 
tunity and  individual  initiative  —  to  open 
anew  the  doors  of  opportunity  that  are, 
perhaps,  now  closed  against  the  individual. 
Let  us  start  with  that  desire. 

THE    PASSING   OF   THE    INDIVIDUALISTS 

Individual  opportunity  in  commerce 
and  finance  reached  its  climax,  one  may 
say,  in  the  School  of  the  Magnates  — 
during  the  three  or  four  brief  years  when 
every  industry  of  great  importance  was 
headed  by  A  Man.  Just  as  certainly  as 
Morgan,  son  of  a  banker,  became  the 
King  of  All  the  Banks,  so  certainly  did 
Harriman,  son  of  a  poverty-striken  clergy- 
man, become  King  of  All  the  Railroads; 
Havemeyer  absolute  Boss  of  Sugar;  Ryan 
and  Brady,  Twin  Tyrants  of  the  Tractions; 
Duke,the  Lord  of  Tobacco;  Rockefeller,  the 
Omnipotent  in  Oil;  Carnegie,  the  Caliph 
of  Steel  —  etc.,  etc.  In  nearly  every  great 
line  of  individual  endeavor  some  man  or 
family  or  group  of  friends  came  up  and 
seized  autocratic  power,  and  a  wealth 
commensurate  with  that  power  flowed 
in  upon  them. 

The  earliest  magnates  died,  and  none 
succeeded  them.  Only  shadows  followed 
the  early  Armour  and  Pullman  —  pioneers 
in  the  concentration  of  organized  finance 
into  the  hands  of  one  man.  When  the 
new  and  greater  organizations  came,  men 


seem  to  have  fancied  that  the  result  would 
be  different.  Let  us  see  what  happened 
when  these  leaders  gave  up  control. 

Havemeyer  died.  No  man  came  to 
take  his  place.  Harriman  died.  No 
man  succeeded  him.  Rogers  died,  <tnd 
with  him  passed  his  power.  One  by  one 
the  School  of  the  Magnates  slipped  away, 
some  into  rest,  some  into  enforced  idle- 
ness, some  into  various  havens  of  safety 
from  public  wrath,  some  into  death. 
As  the  financial  ring  broke,  at  last,  Mr. 
Morgan,  too,  died.  The  fortunes  of  the 
giants  of  yesterday  remain,  for  the  most 
part,  intact;  but  the  power  of  the  men 
of  yesterday  is  nowhere  passed  down  from 
father  to  son.  No  new  men  come  to  wield 
the  sceptres  of  autocratic  power  in  any  of 
the  giant  trades  of  commerce,  finance,  or 
transportation. 

Here  has  been  a  great  evolution,  and 
we  seem  to  be  already  in  the  third  stage 
of  it,  almost  before  we  understand  that 
we  have  passed  out  of  the  first.  Just  as 
surely  as  the  captain  of  industry  of  twelve 
years  ago  was  an  evolution  created  by  the 
combination  of  great  industries  into  trusts 
and  mergers,  so  surely  was  the  first  heir 
of  the  captain  of  industry  a  syndicate,  a 
pool,  a  banking  organization,  or  a  voting 
trust  of  some  sort  or  another. 

A    REVOLUTION    AGAINST   MACHINES 

In  1 90 1,  the  individual  reached  his 
climax.  In  1909,  it  was  the  age  of  syndi- 
cates and  machines  to  carry  on  and  per- 
petuate, if  possible,  the  power  of  the 
individual,  dead  or  retired.  In  191 3,  one 
may  mark  the  revolt  of  business  and  of  the 
public  against  the  cold  and  cynical  rule 
of  mere  machinery.  Business  may  be 
controlled,  combined,  beaten,  remodelled, 
revolutionized,  exploited,  inflated,  de- 
flated, watered,  plundered,  and  put  in  jail, 
and  it  will  stand  it  so  long  as  the  power 
that  does  these  things  to  it  is  the  power  of 
a  man;  but  when  inanimate  machinery 
attempts  to  do  the  same  things,  or  one 
tenth  of  them,  or  even  looks  as  though  it 
might  do  them,  both  business  and  the 
public  which  licenses  the  business  to  live 
rise  up  and  tear  things  to  pieces  until  that 
danger  is  past  and  men  return  to  power. 

Therefore    the   machine   era    has    been 
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short  and  we  seem  to  be  through  it  in  get  all  they  want  of  it  in  return  for  risky 
nearly  all  industries  and  branches  of  bonds  and  shaky  stocks, 
activity.  It  is  coming  to  be  realized  even  In  this  market,  where  buyers  and  sellers 
by  the  public  that  American  business  and  of  free  capital  meet,  methods  have  varied 
finance  are  much  over-organized;  and  from  year  to  year  and  from  generation 
that  it  may  be  quite  as  well  to  go  back  to  to  generation.  In  the  last  two  decades, 
first  principles  in  many  respects.  So,  in  the  method  became  fairly  definite.  Cer- 
the  more  modern  trades,  you  may  find  tain  great  brokers  or  middlemen,  gaining 
the  head  of  the  business  a  real  worker,  a  the  confidence  of  capital  all  over  the  world, 
man  of  labor  and  of  real  manufacturing  came  to  handle  and  control  the  streams 
skill,  or  transportation  skill,  as  the  case  of  money  that  flowed  in.  Therefore  they 
may  be.  In  the  automobile  trade,  the  came  also  to  control  the  destinies  of  busi- 
rubber  industry,  the  railroad  business,  the  ness  that  sought  that  capital.  They  made 
new  men  whose  names  come  to  the  front  their  own  prices  for  their  goodwill.  Some- 
are  men  of  practical  cast,  not  bankers,  times  their  prices  were  exceedingly  low, 
lawyers,  brokers,  capitalists,  or  promoters,  and  often  they  were  exceedingly  high. 
That  is  a  sign  of  the  times.  It  does  not  An  old  and  seasoned  borrower,  offering 
mean,  by  any  means,  that  we  shall  never  seasoned  and  tried  securities,  paid  little 
again  have  men  as  big  and  as  powerful  commission.  A  new  and  little  known 
as  the  men  of  yesterday;  but  it  does  borrower  paid  much, 
mean  that  the  forces  that  created  them  As  this  power  over  the  world  of  capital 
are  now  curbed,  bitted,  and  bridled.  crystalized,  the  men  who  held  it  grew 
If  the  passing  of  the  gigantic  individual  arrogant,  at  times,  and  grasping.  In  some 
figure  is  the  most  striking  phenomenon  cases  they  charged  usury.  There  are 
of  the  day  in  finance,  it  is  not  the  only  instances  where  seemingly  reputable  bor- 
striking  one.  Undoubtedly,  in  the  making  rowers,  coming  in  when  the  stream  was 
of  the  future,  the  new  regulations  and  the  low,  paid  20  per  cent,  or  near  it  for  slight 
new  ethics  in  the  financing  measures  by  accommodation,  just  as  a  starving  man 
which  capital  is  raised  will  play  a  very  might  spend  his  patrimony  for  half  a  loaf 
large  and  important  part.  They  may  of  bread.  Again,  when  borrowing  business 
result  in  a  complete  and  sweeping  revolu-  fell  completely  into  the  power  of  the 
tion  in  financial  methods  and  means.  money  lenders,  affairs  were  so  arranged  for 

them  that  they  kept  on  returning  year  by 

the  money  changers  year  and  season  by  season>  paying  always 

The  main  function  of  Wall  Street,  speak-  a  little  more  and  yet  a  little  more  and 

ing  broadly,  has  aways  been  the  gathering  paying  over  and  over  again  for  money  to 

together   of   about   $1,500,000   a   day   of  replace   money   that    they   had    gathered 

public  money  to  feed  the  capital  accounts  only  a  little  while  before, 

of  the  corporations  of  the  United  States.  On  the  whole,  it  is  doubtful  that  the 

The  money  comes  from  all  over  the  world,  power  so  built  up  through  years  of  practice 

It    pours    into    the    investment    market,  was  badly  abused;  but  there  are  enough 

There  it  meets  the  demands  of  the  rail-  instances  where  it  was  abused  to  make  the 

roads,  the  cities,  the  public  utility  corpora-  foundation   upon  which   new   regulations 

tions,  and  the  industrial  and  commercial  are  to  be  founded.     Particularly,  it  seems, 

companies  and  is  absorbed  and  drawn  out  there    is    determination    to    destroy    the 

into  the  four  corners  of  the  country,  to  go  "banking  syndicate"  as  an  institution, 

to    work    at    interest    or    for    dividends.  The    banking    syndicate    is     a     useful 

Some  years  there  is  a  scarcity  of  it  —  as  device,  and  no  crime  in  itself.     Suppose, 

in    191 3  —  and  industry  and  transporta-  for  an  extreme  illustration,  that  the  State 

tion  go  lean  and  hungry,  and  little  cities  of  New  York  needs  $50,000,000.     It  offers 

like  Atchison,   Kan.,  almost  default,  and  its  bonds  for  sale.     The  bonds  are  such 

careless    states,  like    Tennessee,    become  as  to  appeal   only   to  very   conservative 

beggars.     Other  years  it  comes  in  a  flood  investors  that  are  satisfied  with  a  low  rate 

and  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  concerns  of  interest.     No  single  banking  house  has 
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enough  investors  of  that  class  on  its  own  is  not  a  difficult  task.  Perhaps  unwit- 
list  to  absorb  so  much  of  any  one  bond,  tingly,  the  machinery  for  its  regulation  is 
A  strong  house  therefore  invites  a  few  already  made  ready.  When  the  parti- 
other  houses  to  come  in  with  it  and  make  cipants  in  the  $30,000,000  syndicate  for 
a  syndicate,  and  bid  for  the  bonds.  Ac-  Interborough  Rapid  Transit  bonds  got 
cording  to  your  participation  in  the  syndi-  their  modest  check  in  January  last,  the 
cate,  so  will  your  profit  be,  if  there  is  notice  that  came  with  it  announced  that 
one.  If  you  risk  a  tenth  share  in  the  syn-  the  normal  income  tax  of  1  per  cent,  had 
dicate,  you  will  get  a  tenth  of  the  profit,  been  "withheld  at  the  source."  In  other 
If  the  bond  issue  does  not  go,  on  the  con-  words,  a  syndicate  falls  under  the  income 
trary,  you  will  be  asked  to  take  up  and  taxables.  That  being  so,  Washington 
pay  for  a  tenth  of  the  bonds  that  cannot  be  may  have  a  complete  and  interesting 
sold  again.  You  trade  a  potential  profit  record  of  all  profits  in  such  syndicates — 
against  a  potential  loss.  That  is  a  fair  or  at  any  rate  of  all  profits  that  run  over 
business  proposition.  $3,000.     A  single  record  of  a  single  mem- 

Of  course,  if  the  business  is  a  success,  ber  would  be  enough  to  give  the  percen- 

you  put  up  no  money.     All  you  do  is  to  tage  of  profit. 

get  a  check  for  some  profit.     The  public         Perhaps,  with  such  a  whip  in  hand,  the 

hears  of  that  and  considers  that  you  got  abuse  of  the  syndicate  game,  if  there  is 

something  for  nothing.     Let   us   look   at  any,  will  not  be  so  hard  to  curb.     At  any 

the  reverse.     About  two  years  ago  a  syn-  rate,  it  seems  not  unlikely  that  the  game 

dicate   bought   about  $12,000,000  of  the  will    be    played    according    to    the    rules, 

bonds   of   a    railroad   in    the    Southwest,  whatever  they  may  be.     The  past  of  the 

The  subscribers  of  the  syndicate  agreed  syndicate,  of  itself,  is  not  so  bad.    The 

to  pay  about  90  cents  on  the  dollar  for  the  present  is  a  little  better.     The  future,  un- 

bonds.     When  the  managers  and  makers  less  the  syndicate  dies,  ought  to  be  still 

of  the  syndicate  got  the  bonds  they  offered  closer  to  the  principles  of  sound  business 

them  to  the  public  at  95.     If  they  had  and  clean  finance, 
been  successful,  a  profit  of  $600,000  would 

have  been  made,  seemingly  without  effort,  AND  NOW  THE  VOTING  TRUST 

by  the  members  of  the  syndicate.  In  the  control  of  organized  finance,  of 

What  really  came  about  was  something  course,  the  syndicate  is  not  the  only  ani- 

quite  different.     The  syndicate  members  mal   whose  head  is  exposed  to  vicarious 

were  called  upon  to  take  up  and  pay  for  burTetting.     The    voting    trust,    a    little 

nearly  the  whole  issue  at  90.     On  the  day  device  invented  so  that  a  few  men  may 

when  these  men  paid  about  $10,000,000  control  the  administration  of  a  railroad, 

in  cash  for  those  bonds,  the  market  value  a  bank,  or  an  industrial  corporation  with- 

was  about  $4,000,000.     Nearly  $6,000,000  out  actually  owning  the  stock,  seems  to 

was  lost  by  that  syndicate  in  a  year.  be  anathema.     It  is  not  that  the  voting 

The  ins  and  the  outs  of  the  syndicate  trust,  in  itself,  has  been  proven  vicious, 

business   fairly    balanced.     He   who    gets  The  Southern   Railway  has  been  in  one 

into  the  habit  of  participating  in  syndi-  since  the  House  of  Morgan  reorganized  it, 

cates  in  the  sure  and  certain  hope  of  get-  a  financial   generation  ago.     Probably  it 

ting  a  check  in  due  course,  unless  he  be  has  been  the  stronger  for  that.     The  Erie 

well  fortified  with   large   resources,   finds  Railroad  was  in  one  for  a  long  time,  in  the 

himself  some  day   asked   peremptorily   to  same  strong  hands.     That  did  no  harm, 

come  in  on  a  certain  immediate  date  and  It  depends,   again,  on  the  men  and  the 

pay  good  money  for  a  block  of  paper  which  means.     Experience    has    shown    that    a 

he  cannot  get  rid  of  and  upon  which  no  voting  trust  holds  its  power  only  so  long 

bank  in  New  York  will  lend  him  money,  as    it    works    well.      In    principle,    it    is 

The  course  of  the  price  of  such  a  bond  at  probably    an    anachronism,    and    neither 

such  a  time  is  the  nearest  imitation  of  a  commerce  nor  finance  will  miss  it   very 

toboggan  slide  that  the   market   affords,  much  if  it  passes  into  history  altogether, 

The  regulation  of  such  syndicate  matters  as  it  seems  likely  to  do. 
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Interlocking  directorates  draw  the  fierc-  It  will  probably  be  blown  off  in  due  course; 

est  lightning.     It  is  not  that  a  man  or  a  but  in  the  meantime  it  is  a  great  thing  to 

firm  merely  sits  on  two  boards  of  directors,  talk  about.     Since  this  article  is  mostly 

The  principle  against  which  the  forces  of  about  facts,  the  facts  in  this  matter  may 

government,    business,    and  society  have  be  put    down    briefly.     We  have  always 

revolted  is  that  a  single  man  or  house,  had  speculation;  we  have  speculation;  we 

being  powerful  in  the  counsels  of,  for  ex-  shall  always  have  speculation  until  we  are 

ample,    a    railroad,    a    steel    company,    a  as  dead  as  Nineveh.     Moreover,  there  has 

locomotive    concern,    a    car   company,    a  always   been   manipulation   since   Joseph 

train-lighting    company,    and    a    banking  fixed  it  up  for  Pharaoh;  there  is  manipula- 

house,  shall  use  its  influence  to  see  to  it  tion  now;  and  there  will  be  manipulation 

that  the  railroad  buys  its  rails  from  the  from  now  to  the  Day  of  Judgment.     If  you 

steel  company,  its  cars  from  the  car  com-  make  it  a  criminal  offense  to  buy  and  sell 

pany,   its   lights  from   the  lighting  com-  stocks  and  bonds  merely  to  make  people 

pany,  and  its  engines  from  the  locomotive  think  the  market  is  active,  there  are  plenty 

company;  that  the  steel  company,  etc.  do  of  other  ways  to  do  the  same  thing, 
their  shipping  by  the  railroad  company; 
and  that  all  of  them  do  their  borrowing 
through  the  bank  and  carry  their  deposits         Having   glanced   over   the   revolutions 

in  the  bank  in  which  he  is  interested.  that  are  going  on  in  finance,  look  now  at 

That  was  a  beautiful  system.     If  the  commerce.     Glimpse  only  the  high  spots, 

twelve  apostles  and  the  pick  of  the  saints  for  to  explore  the  whole  of  this  great  field 

were  in  the  banking  business  they  might  in  detail  would  take  a  book.     First,  it  is 

carry  it  on  along  that  principle  with  per-  enacted  that  no  more  shall  industry  grow 

feet  balance  and  with  perfect  honesty  and  fat  in  the  indolent  shade  of  a  tariff  wall, 

fair  play  to  the  various  corporations  and  but  must  go  out  and  work  for  its  profits, 

their  stockholders  at  large;  but  if  it  were  Thereby,  it  is  hoped,  men  may  buy  their 

only  a'  group  of  ordinary  or  second  class  food  and  clothing  and  iron  and  other  grim 

saints  in  business  they  would    certainly  necessities  of  life  a  bit  cheaper,  perhaps, 

commit  financial  murder  and  grand  and  if  things  go  right,  and  if  the  manufacturers 

petty    larceny    every    now    and    again,  will  let  them,  and  if  the  Germans  come  into 

Because  the  banking  business,  so  far,  has  this  market,  and  if  the  English  have  courage 

produced  only  one  or  two  men  who  even  to  carry  woolens  to  New  England,  and  the 

claim  to  have  divine  guidance  in  carrying  Belgians    nerve    enough    to    carry    steel 

on  the  affairs  of  business,  all  men  know  into  Pittsburg,  etc.    These  are  the  facts 

that  the  system  of  interlocking  director-  and  a  few  of  the  "contingencies/' 
ates  is  presently  going  to  be  of  the  past.  What  is  the  answer?     Your  guess  is  as 

good  as  mine.     It  may  be  lower  prices 

the  war  on  speculation  for  sted  and  iron  and  dresses  and  coats 

These  cardinal  matters  of  control  and  and  hats  and  shoes  and  meat  and  eggs  and 

regulation  are  well  on  their  way.    There  butter.     If  it  is,  what  then?     Five  years 

remains   the   greatest   task  of  all.     It   is  or  so  from  now,  the  Survey  will  dig  it  out 

proposed  to  create  some  sort  of  a  system  of  of  the  records  of  the  cost  of  feeding  and 

control   for   speculation.     It   is   proposed  clothing  a  family  of  fourteen  Polish  chil- 

to   see  to  it   that   every  transaction  on  dren  in  a  shanty  near  Pittsburg, 
every    stock  exchange    be    "legitimate,"         Now,  on  the  top  of  this,  comes  industrial 

whatever   that   means.     To   be   sure,    no  regulation  framed  on  the  lines  of  railroad 

one  has  yet  proposed  that  margin  business  regulation.     It    took   more   than   twenty 

be  wiped  out  entirely;  but  som'e  men  have  years  to  get  railroad  regulation  to  the  point 

seemed  to  intimate  that  it  might  be  a  good  it  now  occupies.     Why  delay?     We  make 

thing    if    "selling    short"    were    made    a  haste  to  make  a  bill  that  will  do,  in  a  day, 

capital  offense.  in  industry,  what  it  took  a  generation  to 

Here  we  come  to  the  froth  of  the  bever-  do  in  transportation.     That  is  the  Inter- 
age  upon  which  the  regulators  grow  drunk,  state  Trade  Commission  bill.     Of  course, 
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it  will  be  changed,  No  man  living  knows 
what  it  will  finally  provide,  so  it  cannot 
now  be  analysed. 

Some  things  stand  out.  There  are  to 
be  no  more  price  pools  to  fix  a  price  and 
to  force  all  the  manufacturers  in  an  in- 
dustry to  make  that  price.  There  are 
to  be  no  more  trade  agreements  between 
the  four  or  five  leaders  in  any  great  in- 
dustry to  maintain  a  certain  schedule  of 
prices,  and  so  enable  dozens  of  little  ones 
to  grow  up  in  the  shade  of  that  umbrella 
undisturbed.  There  are  to  be  no  more 
morgues,  where  the  ghosts  of  throttled 
competitors  are  laid  in  rows  on  the  shelves. 
There  are  to  be  no  more  secrets  of  any  sort, 
apparently.  It  is  the  temper  of  the  public 
that  the  minutes  and  the  records  of  the 
meetings  of  men  who  control  and  dominate 
industry  shall  be  wide  open,  just  as  they 
are  in  the  railroad  field. 

Is  it  good,  or  bad?  It  looks  good  for 
somebody;  but  it  looks  rather  gloomy 
for  somebody  else.  Let  every  man  solve 
his  own  riddles.  One  thing,  however,  is 
fairly  certain.  Just  as  the  growth  of  rail- 
road regulation  failed  to  bring  it  about 
that  the  margin  of  profit  grew  larger  in 
the  railroad  field,  so  will  it  be  almost  cer- 
tain that  the  new  era  of  business  regula- 
tion will  not  enlarge  the  margin  of  profit 
in  manufacturing  and  in  merchandizing. 

COMMERCIAL    TEN    COMMANDMENTS 

This,  then,  is  the  promise  of  a  commer- 
cial to-morrow.  Let  us  sum  it  up.  The 
day  of  the  giants  in  finance  and  industry 
is  over.  They  come  to  us  no  more.  Al- 
ready we  have  passed  the  second  phase, 
wiping  out  the  flimsy  machines  they  in- 
vented in  their  hope  to  perpetuate  their 
power  when  they  died  or  grew  weary  of 
carrying  the  world  on  their  shoulders. 
In  the  matter  of  men,  the  promise  is  a 
promise  of  a  leadership  under  men  who 
work,  practicing  efficiency,  skill,  patience, 
and  statesmanship. 

In  finance,  there  is  definite  assurance  of 
regulation  of  fiscal  agencies,  syndicates, 
directorates,  banking  pools,  voting  trusts, 


and  various  other  holy  or  unholy  details  of 
the  past.  Also,  there  is  a  queer  oracular 
sort  of  hint  that,  in  some  unknown  way, 
the  spirits  of  men  are  to  be  shackled  so 
that  no  more  shall  there  be  any  specula- 
tion in  the  world  except  by  mete  and 
bound  and  rule  and  regulation. 

In  transportation,  the  greatest  of  our 
industries  and  the  worst  tried,  we  are 
promised,  some  day,  physical  valuation, 
close  governmental  control  of  rates,  an 
era  in  which  no  railroad  shall  carry  traffic 
for  nothing  or  less,  a  fangless  serpent  eat- 
ing bread  and  milk  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
public.  We  are  promised,  too,  cheaper 
and  better  service. 

In  industry  and  merchandizing,  it  is  the 
dawn  of  a  sterilized  age  in  which  sterilized 
corporations  shall  sell  sterilized  goods  at 
sterilized  prices  and  by  sterilized  methods. 
All  the  germs  are  to  be  extracted.  If  you 
make  a  little  agreement  to  buy  your  raw 
material,  to  sell  your  finished  product,  to 
steal  a  process  from  your  neighbor,  to 
fake  the  quality  of  your  goods,  to  "get 
the  jump"  on  a  new  market  line  —  in 
fact  to  do  any  naughty  thing  —  the  Inter- 
state Trade  Commission  will  get  you  if 
you  don't  watch  out. 

POLICING    INDUSTRY 

Here  and  there,  as  one  contemplates 
the  future  of  American  business,  the  eye 
pauses  to  note  new  kinds  of  commissions, 
state  and  Federal,  new  bureaus  of  industry, 
new  possibilities  of  licenses,  Federal  and 
state,  and  newly  decorated  officers,  both 
local  and  national,  appointed,  maybe, 
to  be  the  policemen  of  business  and  traffic. 
In  fact,  the  multiplication  of  the  police 
force  in  business  is  the  really  significant 
aspect  of  the  situation;  for  it  seems  not 
unlikely  that  when  they  will  not  let  Mr. 
Hill  run  his  own  railroads  at  all  they  may 
give  him  the  job  of  being  the  Lord  High 
Commissioner  of  All  the  Railroads.  Carry 
the  analogy  through  to  the  end  and  you 
may,  unconsciously,  limn  the  real  pic- 
ture of  to-morrow.  Nobody  really  knows. 
And  this  is  no  Book  of  Revelations. 
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THE  Iwahig  Penal  Colony,  in 
the  Philippine  Islands,  was 
established  in  1904  at  the 
instance  of  Mr.  W.  Cameron 
Forbes  who  was  then  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  and  Police.  It  was 
started  with  forty-two  picked  men  from 
Bilibid,  the  great  prison  in  Manila,  in 
which  are  confined  almost  two  thirds  of 
the  prison  population  of  the  Islands.  The 
number  was  soon  increased  to  one  thou- 
sand ''colonists"  and  has  since  remained 
approximately  at  that  figure.  Among 
those  who  have  left  the  colony  at  the  ex- 
piration of  their  sentence,  or  who  have  been 
pardoned  (and  there  have  been  a  large 
number  of  the  latter)  not  a  single  individ- 
ual has  reverted  to  a  criminal  manner  of 
life.  This  is  the  more  remarkable  when 
one  realizes  that  these  are  long  term  men 
convicted  of  the  most  serious  crimes  such 
as  murder,  rape,  arson,  and  highway 
robbery.  Such  a  record  both  challenges 
attention  and  calls  for  explanation. 

The  colony  was  started  for  the  double 
purpose  of  relieving  the  overcrowding  in 
the  great  prison  in  Manila  and  of  giving 
the  prisoners  with  the  best  stuff  in  them 
a  real  chance  to  make  good.  It  was 
based  in  theory  on  —  and  has  very  largely 
followed  in  practice  —  the  methods  of 
the  George  Junior  Republics  in  America. 
It  has  demonstrated  that  the  principles 
of  self-support  and  self-government  that 
for  so  long  have  proved  effective  among 
youth  could  and  should  be  used  for  the 
rebuilding  of  the  characters  of  law  break- 
ing adults. 

The  colony  embraced  at  the  beginning 
22,000  acres.  This  acreage  has  since  been 
from  time  to  time  increased  until  now  it 


exceeds  100,000.  It  is  on  the  Island  of 
Palawan  beside  the  Iwahig  River,  across 
a  bay  from  the  town  of  Puerto  Princessa 
and  cut  off  from  the  rest  of  the  island  by  a 
semicircle  of  steep  and  almost  impassable 
mountains  which  are  inhabited  by  wild 
men.  Obviously  the  temptations  to  at- 
tempt escape  are  slight. 

The  colonists  are  the  most  trustworthy 
men  from  Bilibid  Prison.  To  be  sent  to 
the  colony  is  the  ambition  of  all  the  pris- 
oners in  Bilibid.  To  be  sent  back  to 
Bilibid  is  the  worst  fate  that  can  befall  a 
member  of  the  colony.  This  might  seem 
to  imply  that  Bilibid  is  a  particularly 
forbidding  prison.  Quite  the  contrary 
is  true.  It  is  particularly  efficiently  and 
humanely  managed,  and  it  has  an  indus- 
trial department  which,  contrary  to  the 
practice  of  most  prisons,  actually  teaches 
the  men  useful  trades  which  they  can  and 
do  follow  on  their  release. 

The  colonists  at  Iwahig  are  divided  into 
grades.  By  the  performance  of  the  ordi- 
nary duties  they  may  rise  to  all  except  the 
highest  grades,  while  these  highest  grades 
may  be  attained  only  through  special 
excellence  of  some  kind.  As  they  advance 
from  grade  to  grade  their  opportunities 
and  privileges  are  constantly  extended. 
They  win  more  creature  comforts;  they 
win  opportunity  to  make  and  save  money; 
they  are  allowed  to  satisfy  their  personal 
vanity  and  love  of  display  by  wearing 
special  hat  bands  or  other  insignia  to  indi- 
cate their  entrance  into  the  higher  grades. 
And  before  all  is  the  reasonable  hope  of 
liberty  through  pardon.  They  are  divided 
into  three  classes,  known  as  zones:  First, 
the  barrack  zone  in  which  the  new  comers 
are  kept  under  close  supervision  although 
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unguarded;  second,  the  home  zone  in 
which  the  men  who  have  been  tested  and 
found  to  be  trustworthy  are  permitted 
to  live  in  little  homes  of  their  own  with 
their  families;  third,  the  free  zone  where 
live  the  inen  who  have  been  pardoned  on 
condition  of  continued  residence  in  the 
colony  for  a  greater  or  less  period.  In 
this  last  zone  also  are  an  appreciable  pro- 
portion of  men  who  although  uncondi- 
tionally pardoned  prefer  to  continue  to 
live  in  the  colony  where  they  are  sure  of 
fair  treatment  and  a  dependable  market 
for  their  produce.  Usually  a  man  is  not 
sent  home  unless  the  local  authorities  are 
willing  to  have  him.  If  he  has  been  a 
member  of  a  bandit  band  which  is  still 
preying  upon  the  community  very  nat- 
urally they  do  not  court  his  return  no 
matter  how  exemplary  his  record  at  Bili- 
bid  and  in  the  colony.  Sometimes  the 
man  himself  elects  to  stay  on  his  little 
farm  in  the  colony  out  of  harm's  way. 
Then,  too,  he  here  can  sell  what  he  raises 
to  the  colony  at  a  definite  scale  of  prices. 
This  reduces  to  a  minimum  the  specula- 
tive element  in  his  occupation.  Hence, 
it  may  well  be  that  he  will  be  freer  indus- 
trially by  remaining  in  the  colony  than 
he  could   be  outside. 

PRISONERS    ARMED,    GUARDS    UNARMED 

The  work  of  the  colony  is  divided  as 
follows:  the  executive  work  which  is  in 
charge  of  the  superintendent;  farming, 
forestry,  and  construction,  each  in  charge 
of  an  American  foreman;  roads,  transpor- 
tation, and  the  fishery,  in  charge  of  native 
prisoner  foremen.  There  are,  all  told, 
only  nine  American  officers.  All  the 
petty  officers  are  prisoners  who  are  ap- 
pointed for  merit.  Not  even  the  chief 
officers  are -allowed  to  carry  fire  arms  or 
weapons  of  any  kind.  The  prisoners,  on 
the  other  hand,  are  permitted  to  carry  a 
short  knife,  called  a  bolo,  as  well  as  axes 
and  other  implements  which  could  of 
course  be  used  as  weapons.  They  have 
also  a  considerable  number  of  boats  with 
which  they  could  make  their  escape. 

Every  colonist  is  required  to  do  a  certain 
minimum  of  work  daily  for  the  Govern- 
ment. For  all  work  in  excess  of  this  daily 
stint  he  receives  either  money  payment  in 


their  own  currency,  which  is  legal  tender 
at  their  own  store  and  throughout  the 
colony,  or  permission  to  build  a  home  in  the 
home  zone  and  send  for  his  family  at  the 
Government's  expense,  or  the  privilege  of 
wearing  some  badge  or  other  insignia  of 
honor,  or  any  two  or  all  three  of  these 
various  kinds  of  reward.  Before  he  may 
send  for  his  family  he  must  have  indicated 
by  his  industry  his  willingness  and  ability 
to  support  them.  When  he  has  qualified, 
a  plot  of  land  is  alloted  him,  with  a  bull, 
farm  implements,  and  seeds.  Then,  all 
the  colonists  turn  to  and  help  their  lucky 
comrade  clear  his  land  and  get  under  way 
as  an  independent  farmer  and  householder. 
He  works  his  farm  on  shares  with  the 
Government.  There  are  also  rewards  to 
stimulate  his  progress  in  industry  and  in 
agricultural  skill. 

SELF-GOVERNING   CONVICTS 

After  the  colony  had  become  firmly 
established  and  its  success  assured,  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  formal  self-government  was 
granted  to  the  colonists.  They  have  an 
elective  council,  that  is  presided  over  by  a 
president.  There  is  also  a  justice  of  the 
peace,  a  chief  of  police  with  a  force  of 
twenty-five  or  thirty  men,  and  such  other 
officers  as  the  conditions  call  for.  All 
cases  of  breach  of  the  law  of  the  land  or  of 
the  rules  that  are  made  by  their  own  coun- 
cil come  before  their  own  court,  and  all 
grades  of  punishment  are  inflicted,  even 
to  the  supreme  punishment  of  return  to 
Bilibid.  A  number  of  men  have  been  so 
returned  by  their  fellows.  At  one  time 
they  had  a  prison  of  their  own  where  the 
culprits  were  chained  in  an  open  square 
so  as  to  add  public  disgrace  to  the  loss  of 
liberty.  Although  this  method  of  pun- 
ishment seemed  to  be  effective,  it  has  been 
abolished  by  Captain  Pitney,  the  present 
superintendent.  The  superintendent  has 
a  veto  over  all  rules  that  are  made  by  the 
council  as  well  as  over  all  decisions  of  the 
court.  Though  this  is  very  naturally 
regarded  as  a  necessary  precaution,  it  has 
been  found  among  these  grown  men,  just 
as  it  has  been  among  the  boys  and  girls 
of  the  Junior  Republics  and  in  the  self- 
governing  schools,  that  they  are  more 
severe  in  meting  out  punishment  to  one 
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another  than  the  superintendent  would  be.  was    chiefly    owing    to   false  economy  in 

Despite  this  generally  conceded  severity,  its  management.     Also  it  was  not  warmly 

during  one  entire  year  there  were  only  supported  at   first   by    some    of  the  high 

five  hundred  sentences  handed  down  by  officials,    to    whom    the  idea  did  not  ap- 

their  court.     In  a  population  of  one  thou-  peal.      But    it    has     improved     so    that 

sand  this  made  an  average  of  only  one  last    yeai    plans   for   the   raising   by   the 

offense  to  every  two  men  during  a  period  colonists    of    enough    cocoanuts,    cattle, 

of   twelve    months.     This    record    is    the  cereals,  rice,  vegetables,  and  hogs  —  not 

more  remarkable  when  you  know  that  the  only  for  their  own  consumption,   but  to 

men  are  sentenced  for  such  petty  trans-  supply    the    Government    Hospital    and 

gressions  as  being  dirty  on  parade.  leper  colony,  with  something  over  to  sell 

—  were  well  on  the  way  to  success.     The 

A    MURDERER    CHIEF    OF    POLICE  ^^  mdude  ^  ^  development  of  the 

When  Mr.  Jacob  M.  Dickinson,  Secre-  forest  resources,  including  the  rattan  in- 

tary  of  War,  visited  the  colony  with  Gover-  dustry;  and  possibly  still  later  a  chemical 

nor-General   Forbes,   they  were  met  and  laboratory    may    be    established    in    the 

escorted  to  the  superintendent's  quarters  colony  under  the   Bureau  of  Science  for 

by  the  whole  police  force  of  the  colony  the  study  of  the  prevention  of  the  blights 

in  the'r  neat  uniforms,  armed  with  boloes.  which     threaten     the    coffee,     chocolate, 

The  chief  of  police  was  serving  a  term  of  cocoa,  and  other  valuable  native  products, 

life  imprisonment  for  murder.     He  came  It   is   the  aim   to  make   the  colony  self- 

from  the  town  of  Balayan  in  the  Province  supporting,  and  substantial  progress  has 

of  Batangas.     This  man  had  got  mixed  up  been  made  toward  that  end. 
in  a  dispute  with  a  neighbor  over  the  boun-         Though  the  success  of  the  colony  as  a 

dary  or  title  to  some  land  and  the  upshot  maker  of  dollars  is  still  to  be  demonstrated, 

had   been  that   he  was  arrested  for  the  its  success  as  a  maker  of  men  is  firmly 

murder  of  his   neighbor,   convicted,   and  established.     The    experiment    of    giving 

condemned  to  death.     The  Supreme  Court  adult  Filipinos,  guilty  of  the  worst  crimes, 

commuted  this  sentence  to  life  imprison-  a    chance   to    develop    the    best    that    is 

ment.     By  exemplary  conduct  in  Bilibid  in  them  under  conditions   approximating 

he  earned  the  right  to  be  transferred  to  the  those  under  which  they  must  live   when 

penal   colony   at    Iwahig   and    there,    by  released  has  proved  a  complete  success, 

reason  of  his  force  of  character  and  good  The  ordinary  prison  cuts  a  man  off  from 

conduct,  he  finally  won  the  place  of  chief  all  opportunity  for  self-development  just 

of    police.     He   performed   this   duty   so  at  the  time  when  his  only  hope  lies  in  such 

faithfully  and  so  efficiently  that  he  was  development.     The    ordinary    prison     is 

presently  recommended  for  a  pardon  that  notoriously  a  failure.     This  colony   gives 

was   conditional   upon   his   living   in   the  full  opportunity  for  self-development  and 

colony.     A  local  magnate  of  great  prom-  has    notably    succeeded.     The    ordinary 

inence    among    the    Filipinos    interested  prison  is  constantly  sending  forth  men  who 

himself  in  the  man  and  shortly  after  Mr.  are  dangerous   enemies   of  Society.     The 

Dickinson's  visit  a  full  pardon  was  granted  men  of  this  colony  return  to  Society  useful 

him  and  he  returned  to  take  up  his  res-  and  friendly  citizens.     Can  any  one  im- 

dence    in    his    native    town    of    Balayan.  agine    that    "the    man    from    Balayan" 

There  he  found  the  police  disorganized  and  would  have  served  his  town  by  reorganiz- 

their  discipline  in  a  state  offensive  to  his  ing  its  police  force  had  he  come  from  an 

trained    eye.     Presently    he    volunteered  ordinary   prison?     Would   he   not   rather 

his  services  to  reorganize  the  police  de-  have  joined  the  law  breakers  in  resisting 

partment  and  was  allowed  to  do  so.  these  very  police?     Altogether,  therefore, 

The  Iwahig  Penal  Colony  was  started  the  colony  at  Iwahig  is  an  important  ex- 

in    1904.     For  the  first  two  years  of  its  ample     of    the    possibilities    that    lie    in 

existence  it  was  a  dismal  failure.     This  giving  convicts  a  chance  to  be  men. 
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VITALLY  AFFECT  THE  LIVES  OF  A  HUNDRED  MILLION  PEOPLE 

— THE  PROGRESSIVE  COURT  OF  A  PROGRESSIVE  NATION 

BY 

EDWARD  G.  LOWRY 

HE  Supreme  Court,  in  com-  they  were  passed  from  hand  to  hand  along 
mon  with  all  the  other  agen-  the  bench  to  all  the  justices, 
cies  of  government,  has  caught  The  justices  forbid  themselves  to  talk 
the  present-day  infection.  It  politics  outside  of  their  own  immediate 
is  progressive.  The  Chief  circle.  Talking  politics  is  either  the  voca- 
Justice  and  the  eight  associate  justices  tion  or  the  avocation  of  every  adult  male 
know  what  is  going  on  in  the  world,  at  Washington,  and  the  justices  hear  a  lot 
There  is  a  common  saying  in  Washington  of  it  at  dinner  parties  and  elsewhere,  but 
that  the  Supreme  Court  reads  the  news-  they  never  participate.  If  one  may  be- 
papers.  It  does,  literally.  These  amazed  lieve  the  gossips,  though,  they  make  up  for 
eyes  have  beheld  two  venerated  justices  this  reticence  in  the  privacy  of  their  own 
on  a  summer  day,  on  the  rear  platform  of  a  conference  room.  They  come  in  contact, 
street  car  on  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  read-  socially  and  otherwise,  with  the  chief  polit- 
ing  in  an  afternoon  penny  newspaper  a  ical  figures  of  the  times.  They  know 
six-column  account,  with  pictures,  of  the  what  is  being  thought  and  said  and  done  in 
first  Thaw  trial.  This  unrelated  incident  Congress  and  by  the  Administration, 
is  recorded  only  to  show  that  the  Court,  Their  very  detachment  sometimes  enables 
despite  its  detachment  and  aloofness  and  them  to  discern  political  tendencies  and  pol- 
the  barriers  that  it  erects  about  itself,  is,  itical  movements  before  they  have  clearly 
after  all,  made  up  of  human  beings  who  in  shaped  themselves  to  political  leaders, 
their  hours  of  ease  have  traits  in  com-  whose  vision  is  necessarily  obscured  be- 
mon  with  the  other  units  of  the  human  race,  cause  they  are  in  the  thick  of  affairs.  In  a 
It  is  not  meant  to  say  that  the  reading  of  large  sense,  the  Court  reflects  through  its 
Thaw  trials  consumes  any  large  part  of  decisions  the  soundest  political  thought  of 
their  time.  They  are  very  able  and  cir-  the  day.  Here  I  use  the  word  "  political " 
cumspect,  and  removed  from  the  dust,  in  its  broadest  significance,  as  applied  to 
heat,  and  turmoil  of  this  workaday  world;  the  processes  and  philosophy  of  govern- 
nevertheless,  they  allow  themselves  relaxa-  ment.  It  has  been  a  long,  long  time  since 
tion.  For  example:  During  the  last  even  the  meanest  mind  has  ascribed  a 
world's  series  of  baseball  games  between  partisan  taint  of  politics  to  any  of  the 
the  New  York  Giants  and  the  Philadelphia  decisions  of  the  Court.  In  a  word,  the 
Athletics,  the  Court  was  sitting  and  one  of  Court  is  respected,  and  particularly  by 
the  justices  arranged  to  have  brought  to  those  who  come  oftenest  in  closest  contact 
him  on  the  bench  the  scores  of  the  games,  with  it.  With  its  present  personnel,  it  is 
inning  by  inning.  His  forethought  was  considered,  on  the  whole,  by  the  chief  men 
much  appreciated  by  his  colleagues,  and  as  who  practise  at  its  bar,  a  sound  court, 
the  bulletins  discreetly  were  slipped  before  Its  judgments  are  accepted,  not  per- 
him,   while  the   Court   heard   arguments,  functorily  and  as  a  due  observance  of  law, 
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but  as  one  intelligent  man  accepts  another  and  Mr.  Taft  are  the  only  two  living  men 

intelligent   man's   convictions   as    sounder  who  have  declined   appointments  to  the 

than  his  own.  Supreme   Bench.     Of  the  Court   as  it  is 

Every  person  who,  in  the  Duke  of  Well-  constituted  at  present,  Mr.  Edward  Doug- 

ington's  phrase,  has  been  "much  exposed"  lass  White,  Chief  Justice,  promoted  from 

to   agents   and   agencies   of   Government  an     associate     justiceship;     Mr.     Horace 

comes  in  time  to  acquire  an  air  and  attitude  Harmon     Lurton,     Mr.     Charles     Evans 

of  easy  familiarity  with  them.     The  Su-  Hughes,    Mr.   Willis  Van   Devanter,    Mr. 

preme  Court  of  the  United  States  provides  Joseph  Rucker  Lamar    and  Mr.   Mahlon 

the  striking  exception  to  that  rule.     The  Pitney  are  all  Mr.  Taft  s  appointees.      Of 

more  one  sees  of  it  and  the  more  attentively  the  other  three  members  of  the  Court,  Mr. 

andintelligentlyoneobservesit  the  stronger  Joseph  McKenna  was  appointed  by  Presi- 

is  the  respect  it  inspires.     The  Supreme  dent   McKinley  and   Mr.  Oliver  Wendell 

Court  has  come  to  be  the  most  powerful,  Holmes  and   Mr.   William   R.    Day  were 

perhaps,  in  some  respects,  of  all  of  the  appointed  by  President   Roosevelt.     Pres- 

institutions  erected   by  those  whom  the  ident  Taft's  appointments  greatly  reduced 

older  Senators  delight  to  call    "The  Fa-  the  average  age  of  the  Court  from  what  it 

triers."     Through  its  power  to  review  and  had  been  for  a  number  of  years, 
decide  upon  the  constitutionality  of  the         Let  us  take  our  stand  behind  the  red 

acts  of  Congress  it  has  the  last  word  and  plush  ropes  that  are  drawn  across  the  main 

its  word  is  accepted  without  protest.     Sup-  corridor  of  the  Capitol  every  day  at  noon 

pose  the  people  of  the  country  as  a  whole  while  the  Court  is  in  session  and  watch  the 

seek  to  have  a  law  enacted.     They  bring  justices  as  they  walk  in  single  file,  in  order 

the  weight  of  public  sentiment  and  public  of  precedence,    from    their    robing    room 

opinion  to  bear  on  the  two  branches  of  across  to  the  court  room.     Chief  Justice 

Congress  and  finally,   after  the  lapse  of  White  comes  first,  a  great  bulk  of  a  man, 

years,  a  law  is  passed  and  signed  by  the  his  face  a  large,  immobile  mask.     He  gives 

President.     One  dissatisfied  person  may,  clearly   an   impression  of  latent   strength 

through    the    inferior    courts,    bring    the  and   power.     On   the   bench   he   sits   per- 

question  of  its  constitutionality  up  to  the  fectly  still,   at  times  for  hours,   his  eyes 

Supreme  Court  where,   maybe  by  a  de-  closed,  apparently  sound  asleep,  but  really 

cision  of  five  to  four,  the  law  is  declared  extraordinarily    intent   on   the    argument 

unconstitutional   and   therefore   null   and  that  is  being  made  before  him,  as  his  fre- 

void.     That    is   what    actually    happened  quent  interruptions  and  questions  betray, 
in  the  Income  Tax  Case;  and  the  Constitu-         Mr.   White  quickly   responds  to  senti- 

tion  had  to  be  amended  and  Congress  had  ment.     As  the  phrase  goes,  he  has  a  big 

to  enact  another  income  tax  law  designed  heart.     When   President  Taft  decided  to 

to  overcome  the  objections  to  the  first  law  make  him  Chief  Justice  to  succeed  Mel- 

that  were  made  by  the  Supreme  Court,  ville  \V.  Fuller,  Senator  Lodge  was  one  of 

That  is  a  single  striking  example  of  the  the  first  to  hear  about  it  and  he  left  the 

power  of  the  Court.  Senate   Chamber   and   went   over   to   the 

President  Taft  virtually  reconstituted  court  room  to  bear  the  news  and  to  con- 
the  Supreme  Court  during  his  administra-  gratulate  the  new  Chief  Justice.  The 
tion.  He  appointed  more  justices  than  any  Court  was  hearing  an  argument  and,  not 
other  President  with  the  single  exception  knowing  Senator  Lodge's  errand,  Mr. 
of  Washington.  Mr.  Taft  himself  twice  White  at  first  declined  to  leave  the  bench 
refused  a  seat  on  the  Supreme  Bench,  to  go  and  see  him.  When  he  did  go  out, 
Mr.  Philander  C.  Knox  one  afternoon  was  two  or  three  others  were  in  the  ante-room 
sitting  in  a  theatre  at  Washington  at  a  with  Senator  Lodge  to  bring  their  con- 
matinee  when  he  was  called  from  his  seat  gratulations.  Mr.  White's  eyes  filled  with 
and  summoned  to  the  White  House,  where  tears  and  they  were  brimming  when  he 
President  Roosevelt  tendered  him  an  came  back  to  take  his  seat  on  the  bench, 
appointment  to  the  Supreme  Court,  which  This  unaffected  warm-heartedness  makes 
he  refused.     So  far  as  is  known,  Mr.  Knox  him    many    friends. 
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The  Chief  Justice  was  born  in  the  parish  President  Roosevelt  appointed  him  to  his 

of    Lafourche,    La.,    in    1845.     He    is    a  present  place  in  1902. 

Catholic.     He  served  in  the   Confederate  Justice  Day,  who  walks  next  in  line,  is 

Army.     After  the  War   he   practised  law  possibly  the  smallest  and  lightest  member 

and  was  in  turn  elected  a  state  senator,  ap-  of  the  Court,  with  respect  to  his  physical 

pointed  an  associate  justice  of  the  Supreme  tenement.     He  is  a  bookish  man,  a  recluse, 

Court   of   Louisiana,   and   elected   to   the  a  student,  and  gives  the  impression  to  an 

United   States   Senate,   and   it  was  while  observer  of  having  developed  his  intellect 

serving  as  Senator  that  he  was  appointed  at  the  expense  of  his  body.     Nevertheless, 

to  the  Supreme  Court  in   1894.     He  was  he  is  an  ardent  baseball  "fan"  and  during 

appointed    Chief    Justice    in    December,  the  season  does  not  miss  many  games  at 

1 9 10.     His    position    is    so    high    in    our  Washington.     So  far  as  is  known,  it  is  his 

scheme  of  government  that  there  was  no  only  form  of  relaxation.     He  goes  out  in 

one  to  administer  the  oath  of  office  to  him.  society  little.     Before  his  elevation  to  the 

He  administered  it  to  himself.  Supreme  Bench  he  was  appointed  Assistant 

Justice  McKenna  follows  the  Chief  Secretary  of  State  by  President  McKinley, 
Justice,  his  very  opposite  in  size  and  ap-  was  later  made  Secretary  of  State,  and  re- 
pearance.  He  wears  a  closely-cropped  gray  signed  from  that  office  to  accept  the  chair- 
beard  and  looks  not  unlike  the  late  Senator  manship  of  the  commission  which  negoti- 
Cullom.  He  is  a  spare,  rather  stiff  little  ated  the  Treaty  of  Peace  with  Spain  at  the 
man.  He  was  a  great  friend  of  McKin-  close  of  the  Spanish-American  War.  When 
ley's,  who  appointed  him  justice,  and  with  that  business  was  ended  he  was  appointed 
whom  he  served  in  Congress.  He  was  a  circuit  court  judge  by  President  McKinley 
Attorney-General  in  McKinley's  Cabinet  and  was  made  an  associate  justice  of  the 
before  he  went  on  the  Supreme  Bench.  Supreme  Court  by  President  Roosevelt. 
He  was  seventy  years  old  on  the  10th  of  Justice  Lurton  is  another  Confederate 
last  August  and  at  any  time  now  he  can  veteran.  He  was  a  private  in  a  Kentucky 
retire  on  full  pay.  cavalry  regiment  and  was  a  prisoner  of  war 

Justice  Holmes  is  a  striking  looking  man,  at  Johnson's  Island  in  Lake  Erie.  He  is  a 
tall,  thin,  blonde,  with  a  long  cavalry  Democrat  and  was  appointed  to  the  Circuit 
mustache.  He  is  a  great  crony  of  Chief  Bench  by  President  Cleveland.  President 
Justice  White,  and  they  are  often  seen  to-  Taft  came  to  know  him  when  they  were 
gether  upon  the  streets  in  Washington,  both  circuit  judges.  Justice  Lurton  is  a 
walking  from  the  Court  to  their  homes  chunky,  gray-headed,  grizzly,  genial  man, 
after  the  day's  work  is  done.  They  fought  patently  Southern,  and  a  companionable 
on  opposite  sides  in  the  Civil  War.  Jus-  person.  He  was  in  turn  a  member  of  the 
tice  Holmes  has  a  long  and  distinguished  Supreme  Court  of  Tennessee  and  later  chief 
record  of  attainments.  Early  in  life  he  justice  of  the  court.  Cleveland  made  him 
overcame  the  handicap  of  being  his  dis-  a  circuit  judge  in  1893  and  he  stayed  on 
tinguished  father's  son.  He  went  to  the  that  bench  until  Mr.  Taft  brought  him  to 
War  directly  after  his  graduation  from  Har-  the  Supreme  Court.  He  is  one  of  the  new 
vard,  with  the  Twentieth  Massachusetts  members  of  the  Court  and  has  not  had 
Volunteer  Infantry,  and  was  shot  three  time  to  make  a  deep  impression  as  yet. 
times,  once  through  the  breast,  once  Justice  Hughes,  next  in  order  of  pre- 
through  the  neck,  and  once  in  the  heel,  cedence,  is  at  once  the  youngest  and  one  of 
"The  Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast  Table"  the  strongest  members  of  the  Court.  As 
wrote  one  of  his  best  stories,  "  My  Hunt  governor  of  New  York  and  a  possible  can- 
after  the  Captain,"  recounting  his  advent-  didate  for  the  Presidency  he  had  made  a 
ures  in  search  of  his  son  after  Captain  nation-wide  reputation  before  he  accepted 
Holmes  was  shot  through  the  breast  at  President  Taft's  tender  of  appointment  to 
Ball's  Bluff.  Justice  Holmes  was  a  practis-  the  Supreme  Bench.  He  has  a  capacity 
ing  lawyer,  professor  at  Harvard,  an  asso-  for  hard  and  constant  labor  which  few  men 
ciate  justice  and  finally  chief  justice  of  the  can  equal.  He  is  too  well  known  and  was 
Supreme    Court  of    Massachusetts  before  too  largely  in  the  public  eye  very  recently 
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to  require  any  description  or  personal  char- 
acterization here.  He  has  been  assigned 
by  the  Chief  Justice  to  write  some  of  the 
important  decisions  of  the  Court,  including 
the  decision  in  the  Minnesota  Rate  Case. 

Justice  Van  Devanter  is  another  mem- 
ber of  the  Court  who  came  up  from  the  Cir- 
cuit Bench.  He  is  an  up-standing,  hand- 
some man,  a  pleasant  enough  looking 
human  document.  He  was  born  in 
Indiana  and,  like  so  many  other  eminent 
native  sons  of  that  literary  state,  has,  for 
some  inexplicable  reason,  a  dark-hued  olive 
complexion.  He  got  his  education  at  De- 
pauw  University  and  studied  law  at  the 
Cincinnati  College.  He  practised  for  a 
time  at  Marion,  Ind.,  and  then  moved  out 
to  Cheyenne,  Wyo.,  where  he  served  first 
as  city  attorney  and  later  as  a  delegate  to 
the  territorial  legislature.  President  Har- 
rison made  him  chief  justice  of  the  terri- 
torial Supreme  Court.  Later  he  resigned 
and  went  into  active  politics.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Republican  National  Com- 
mittee in  the  campaign  of  1896  and  Mc- 
Kinley  made  him  an  Assistant  Attorney- 
General  in  1897.  He  was  assigned  to  the 
Department  of  the  Interior.  Mr.  Roose- 
velt appointed  him  a  circuit  judge  in  1903 
and  Mr.  Taft  appointed  him  to  the  Su- 
preme Bench  in  1910. 

Justice  Joseph  Rucker  Lamar,  with  his 
pink  and  white  cheeks,  his  snowy  hair,  and 
his  pleasant,  clear  voice,  is  one  of  the  de- 
lightful personalities  of  the  Court.  He  has 
perhaps  the  pleasantest  speaking  voice  of 
any  man  who  has  sat  upon  the  bench  in 
recent  years.  Mr.  Taft  met  him  in  Augusta, 
Ga.,  when  he  was  down  the  replaying  golf, 
and  was  attracted  to  him.  Very  shortly 
after  their  time  of  meeting  there  came  a 
vacancy  on  the  Supreme  Bench  and  greatly 
to  Justice  Lamar's  astonishment  the  ap- 
pointment was  tendered  to  him.  Justice 
Lamar  was  born  in  1857  and  was  educated 
at  the  University  of  Georgia  and  later  at 
Bethany  College.  He  got  his  legal  educa- 
tion at  Washington  and  Lee  University. 
He  has  always  made  his  home  at  Augusta. 
He  served  two  terms  in  the  legislature  of 
Georgia,  was  appointed  by  the  Supreme 
Court  as  one  of  a  commission  to  prepare 
the  state  code,  and  in  1901  was  appointed 
to  fill  an  unexpired  term  as  associate  jus- 


tice of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Georgia. 
He  was  elected  to  that  position  at  the  en- 
suing general  election  but  resigned  in  1905 
and  was  a  practising  lawyer  when  Mr. 
Taft  named  him  for  his  present  place. 

Justice  Mahlon  Pitney  is  the  youngest 
member  in  the  service  of  the  Court.  All 
his  previous  experience  had  been  in  New 
Jersey.  He  was  born  in  Morristown  and 
graduated  from  Princeton  in  1879,  was 
elected  to  Congress  as  a  Republican  in 
1894  and  1896,  elected  to  the  state  senate 
in  1898,  and  served  as  president  of  that 
body  for  one  year.  At  the  end  of  his  legis- 
lative service  he  was  appointed  to  be  an 
associate  justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
New  Jersey  and  later  to  be  chancellor  of 
the  state.  He  is  a  golf  player  —  indeed,  he 
was  on  the  links  when  he  was  summoned 
to  the  clubhouse  to  receive  the  news  of  his 
appointment  to  his  present  place. 

The  life  of  a  justice  on  the  bench  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  comes 
near  to  being  an  ideal  way  to  spend  one's 
allotted  span  of  years.  If  he  be  properly 
selected,  the  justice  loves  his  work.  He 
has  the  consciousness  that  it  is  important 
work;  that  as  he  decides  will  affect  for  good 
or  ill  not  only  men  now  living,  but  in  many 
instances  the  unborn  sons  of  men.  In- 
herent in  a  seat  on  the  bench  are  great 
powers  and  grave  responsibilities,  which 
may  be  exercised  in  detachment  from  all 
worldly  interests  and  without  fear,  favor, 
or  hope  of  reward.  The  justice  is  far 
removed  from  daily  temptation,  from  im- 
portunities and  pleadings,  from  all  that 
swerves  the  cold  processes  of  reason  in  the 
forming  of  the  average  man's  judgments. 

The  Court  abhors  novelties  and  changes. 
To  this  day  freshly  cut  quill  pens  are  laid 
out  on  the  tables  that  are  reserved  for  the 
lawyers  in  the  courtroom.  For  years  the 
courtroom  needed  a  new  carpet,  and  con- 
tinued to  need  it  until  the  old  one  had  al- 
most resolved  itself  into  its  constituent 
threads  on  the  floor,  but  the  justices  held 
back.  Finally  a  new  one  was  put  down 
while  the  Court  was  away  on  its  long 
summer  recess,  but  care  was  taken  that 
the  new  carpet  should  be  of  precisely 
the  same  pattern  and  texture  as  the  old 
one,  so  as  not  to  offend  the  eyes  of  the 
justices  with  anything  they  had  not  been 
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accustomed  to  see- 
ing. The  old  fur- 
niture in  the  court 
room  and  in  the 
robing  room  and 
conference  room  of 
the  justices  has 
been  in  use  almost 
since  the  Court 
established  itself  at 
Washington.  From 
time  to  time  it  is 
upholstered  anew, 
but  always  with 
the  same  fabrics 
and  the  same  pat- 
terns that  were 
originally  used. 

Only  three  inno- 
vations are  recalled 
that  have  been 
acquiesced  in  by 
the  Court.  The 
justices  formerly 
sat  on  a  level  with 


the  lawyers  who  argued  before  them. 
The  long,  straight  desk  behind  which  they 
sat  had  a  snuff-box  let  into  it  opposite  each 
justice.  It  is  the  tradition  that  one  day 
when  Henry  Clay  was  arguing  a  case  be- 
fore the  Court  one  of  the  justices  leaned 
over  during  a  pause  in  the  argument  and 
refreshed  himself  with  a  pinch  of  snuff. 
Mr.  Clay,  so  the  story  goes,  followed  the 
judicial  example  and,  with  a  murmured 
word  of  thanks,  reached  over  the  bench 
and  took  a  pinch  from  the  same  box  as  the 
justice  who  had  just  used  it.  The  Court 
was  horrified  at  this  easy-going  proceeding. 
It  hesitated  to  discipline  Mr.  Clay  for  his 
audacity,  but  it  immediately  resolved  to 
elevate  the  bench  upon  which  it  sat  to  such 
a  position  that  a  repetition  of  such  a  grave 
offence  against  its  dignity  would  be  im- 
possible. 

A  second  change  concerned  the  lunching 
arrangements  of  the  Court.  It  was  for- 
merly the  practice  of  the  Court  to  sit 
from  twelve  noon  until  four  o'clock  con- 
tinuously on  every  day  that  it  was  in  ses- 
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'he  looks  not  unlike  the  late  senator  cullom    ...    a  spare,  rather 

stiff  little  man" 
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sion.    From  time  to  time  as  the  afternoon     time,  would  slip  out  of  their  seats,  snatch 
progressed,  the  justices,  one  or  two  at  a     a  bite  of  luncheon,  and  return.    Sometimes 
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JUSTICE    HORACE    HARMON    LURTON 

'another  confederate  veteran    ...    a  democrat,  chunky,  patently 
southern,  and  a  companionable  person" 


as  many  as  four  or  five  of  them  would  be 
off  the  bench  at  once.  They  usually  had 
their  luncheon  brought  to  them  by  their 
messengers  and  ate  it  in  the  little  curtained 
recess  behind  the  bench,  and  as  the  argu- 
ment progressed  there  could  be  heard  in 
the  court  room  the  clink  of  knife  and  fork 
on  plate,  and  what  O.  Henry  has  called 
"the  crash  of  dishes  on  the  American  plan." 

One  day  a  lawyer  pleading  a  case  made 
bold  to  enter  a  protest.  He  most  solemnly 
inquired  if  he  could  count  upon -the  con- 
tinuous and  undivided  attention  of  even 
one  justice  to  the  thread  of  his  argument. 
'  The  personnel  of  the  Court  has  been  twice 
entirely  changed  since  I  began/'  he  said, 
plaintively.  The  Court  deigned  no  re- 
sponse, but  on  the  following  Monday  it  was 
announced  from  the  bench  that  a  recess 
for  luncheon  thereafter  would  be  taken 
every  day  from  two  until  half-past  two 
o'clock,  and  that  the  Court  would  sit  until 
half-past  four  o'clock  every  afternoon. 

The  third  innovation  that  has  been 
accepted  by  the  Court  has  been  an  un- 


written and  unannounced  revocation  of  the 
old  rule  that  forbade  any  person  to  write 
or  take  notes  in  the  presence  of  the  Court. 
Representatives  of  the  press  and  others 
interested  in  its  decisions  are  now  per- 
mitted to  take  notes  on  the  decisions  as 
they  are  handed  down. 

When  a  new  associate  justice  is  appointed 
to  the  bench  he  finds  that  he  has  inherited 
a  "body  servant."  These  employees  are 
carried  on  the  pay-rolls  of  the  Court  as 
messengers,  but  they  have  never  been 
known  as  anything  but  body-servants. 
The  office  seems  to  be  hereditary,  for  some 
of  the  men  that  are  now  serving  have  been 
preceded  by  their  fathers.  They  are  all 
Negroes,  of  course,  and  they  know  the 
forms  and  traditions  of  the  Court  to  the 
last  fine  point.  Under  the  guise  of  serving, 
they  rule  the  private  life  of  the  justices 
with  the  iron  authority  and  discipline  that 
persons  of  the  South  have  been  long  famil- 
iar with  in  old  family  servitors.  Mr. 
Justice  Woods,  who  was  appointed  to  the 
bench  by  President  Garfield,  is  reported  to 
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JUSTICE    OLIVER   WENDELL    HOLMES 

'he  went  to  the  war  directly  after  his  graduation  from  harvard, 
and  was  shot  three  times" 


have  said  soon  after  he  took  his  place  in 
the  Court: 

"  My  body  servant  is  the  most  annoying 
thing  I  have  experienced.  The  fellow  is 
the  first  man  I  see  in  the  morning  and  the 
last  thing  I  see  at  night.  He  forces  his 
way  into  my  bedroom  in  the  morning  and 
orders  me  down  to  breakfast,  and  then 
asks  what  I  will  have  for  breakfast,  taking 
my  order  himself  to  the  cook.  I  cannot 
get  rid  of  him  in  any  way.  He  haunts  me 
all  the  time.  I  try  to  think  of  places  to 
send  him  but  he  is  back  again  as  quick  as 
lightning.  I  have  this  satisfaction,  how- 
ever: all  the  other  justices  are  tortured  in 
the  same  way/' 

The  justices  are  also  furnished  with  a 
private  secretary  at  public  expense.  These 
are  men  with  a  legal  education  and  they 
are  equipped  to  relieve  their  superiors  of 
much  of  the  drudgery  that  is  involved  in 
conning  over  the  briefs  and  records  that 
are  submitted  in  every  case.  While  Mr. 
Justice  Gray  was  on  the  bench  he  made  it 
a  practice  to  award  his  private  secretary- 


ship annually  to  that  member  of  the  grad- 
uating class  of  the  Harvard  Law  School 
who,  in  the  opinion  of  his  brother,  Pro- 
fessor John  Gray,  showed  most  promise 
without  regard  to  class  standing.  This 
meant  that  he  had  to  break  in  a  new  secre- 
tary every  year,  but  Justice  Gray  was  will- 
ing to  endure  that  discomfort  to  pay  the 
compliment  to  the  Harvard  Law  School. 

The  justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  do 
their  work  at  home  because  they  have  no 
room  to  work  in  at  the  Capitol.  Their 
quarters  are  more  restricted  than  they 
were  when  Salmon  P.  Chase  was  Chief 
Justice.  Mr.  Chase  gave  over  for  the  use 
of  the  Senate  a  large  room  that  had  been 
assigned  to  the  Court.  The  Senate  made 
of  it  a  barber  shop  and  a  bath,  and,  true 
to  its  traditions,  has  since  refused  to  let 
go  of  anything  that  it  once  laid  hands 
upon.  The  Court  has  in  the  Capitol  a 
court  room,  a  conference  room,  a  robing 
room,  clerks'  offices,  and  a  library.  When 
the  Court  is  sitting  the  justices  do  not 
arrive  at  the  Capitol  until  a  few  minutes 
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before  twelve  o'clock.  In  the  robing 
room,  hanging  on  pegs  in  due  order  of 
precedence,  are  the  voluminous  black  silk 
gowns  of  the  justices.  In  order  of  pre- 
cedence hats  and  overcoats  are  removed 
and  hung  on  the  pegs. 

The  justices  are  robed  by  their  body 
servants  and  at  twelve  o'clock,  in  single 
file  behind  the  Chief  Justice  in  the  order  of 
their  precedence,  and  preceded  by  their 
marshal  and  clerk,  they  march  across  the 
hall  and  into  the  courtroom.  As  they 
enter,  every  one  in  the  room  rises.  They 
arrange  themselves  behind  their  chairs  and 
while  they  are  still  standing  the  court  crier 
calls:  "Oyez!  Oyez!  Oyez!  All  per- 
sons having  business  before  the  honorable 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  are 
admonished  to  draw  near  and  give  their 
attention,  for  the  Court  is  now  sitting." 
Then,  after  a  solemn  pause  and  with  a 
reverential  inclination  of  the  head,  "God 
save  the  United  States  and  this  honorable 
Court!"  The  justices  rustlingly  settle 
themselves  in  their  chairs.     The  spectators 


in  the  court  and  the  lawyers  resume  their 
seats.     The  day's  business  has  begun. 

Every  Saturday  morning  while  the  Court 
is  sitting  the  justices  meet  in  the  confer- 
ence room  and  they  discuss  and  vote  upon 
the  cases  that  have  been  submitted  to 
them.  The  member  of  the  Court  who 
was  appointed  last  votes  first  on  every  case. 
Mr.  Justice  Pitney  does  this  now.  When 
the  decisions  have  been  made  and  the  jus- 
tices leave  the  room,  none  of  them  knows 
who  will  be  assigned  to  write  the  Court's 
opinion.  The  Chief  Justice  makes  the 
assignment  after  the  conference  has  broken 
up,  and  conveys  the  information  privately 
to  the  member  of  the  Court  whom  he  has 
chosen.  All  the  other  justices,  however, 
are  given  full  opportunity  to  read  and 
carefully  study  the  written  opinion  before 
it  is  handed  down  from  the  bench. 

A  story  current  in  Washington  (prob- 
ably apocryphal  but  illuminating  the 
local  viewpoint)  purports  to  tell  how  the 
justices  deal  with  any  attempt  at  an  as- 
sault upon  the  confidences  of  the  Court 
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'the  youngest  member  of  the  court    ...     he  has  a  capacity  for 
hard  labor  which  few  men  can  equal" 


as  disclosed  to  an  indiscreet  young  woman 
visitor  in  Washington  one  afternoon  a 
few  winters  ago.  She  was  visiting  at  the 
house  of  an  associate  justice  of  the  Court 
who  had  known  her  since  she  was  a  child. 
She  was  sitting  at  the  tea-table  one 
afternoon  with  the  justice  and  his  wife 
and,  all  unconscious  of  any  wrongdoing, 
began  to  talk  about  a  case  that  was  await- 
ing the  decision  of  the  Court.  The  wife 
of  the  justice  exhibited  as  much  alarm  and 
distress  as  though  a  live  dynamite  bomb 
had  been  introduced  into  the  company, 
but  she  could  not  catch  her  visitor's  eye 
and  stop  her. 

"  I  hope/'  said  the  prattling  visitor,  "that 
you  will  decide  it  in  favor  of  the Com- 
pany, because  if  you  don't  the  price  of 
the  stock  auntie  left  me  will  go  down." 

The  justice  froze  stiff.  He  assumed 
what  his  wife  calls  his  "  prisoner-at-the- 
bar  manner"  as  he  stood  up.  He  was  as 
grave  and  as  stern  as  could  be  and  he 
nearly  scared  the  young  woman  to  death 
as  he  said:    "My  dear  child,  you  must 


never  speak  on  such  a  subject  to  me  again. 
I  am  going  to  leave  the  room  now  as  a 
mark  of  my  displeasure  at  the  disrespect 
you  have  shown  me  and  my  position,  and 
if  you  are  ever  so  thoughtless  again  as  to 
refer  to  the  business  of  the  Court  in  my 
presence,  I  shall  see  that  you  are  never 
admitted  to  the  house  afterward." 

I  have  said  that  the  present  Court  is 
progressive.  Mr.  Charles  B.  Warren,  of 
the  Massachusetts  Bar,  has  pointed  out  in 
his  summary  review  of  the  progressiveness 
of  the  Court,  which  has  been  printed  as  a 
public  document  by  the  Senate,  that  those 
persons  who  claim  that  the  Court  stands 
as  an  obstacle  to  legislation  for  "social 
justice,"  if  asked  to  specify  where  they  find 
the  evil  of  which  they  complain,  always 
take  refuge  in  the  so-called  "bake-shop 
case"  in  which  the  Supreme  Court  held 
unconstitutional  the  bakers'  ten-hour  day 
law  of  New  York.  This  is  the  case  that  is 
so  often  cited  by  Mr.  Roosevelt. 

But,  according  to  Mr.  Warren's  summary, 
in  the  period  1887  to  191 1,  inclusive,  the 
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Supreme  Court  rendered  more  than  560 
decisions  based  on  the  "due  process"  and 
"equal  protection  of  the  law"  clauses  of 
the  Fourteenth  Amendment,  all  involving 
the  validity  of  state  statutes  or  other  forms 
of  state  action.  Examination  of  these  560 
cases  shows  that  only  two  of  these,  other 
than  the  Lochner  Case,  were  cases  in  which 
any  state  law  that  involved  a  social  or 
economic  question  of  the  kind  included 
under  the  phrase  "social  justice"  legisla- 
tion has  been  held  unconstitutional  by  the 
Supreme  Court.  One  of  these  two  possi- 
ble exceptions  is  the  Connolly  Case  in 
which  the  Court,  in  1902,  held  invalid  an 
anti-trust  law  of  Illinois  because  it  ille- 
gally discriminated  in  favor  of  certain 
classes;  the  other  exception  is  a  case  of 
minor  importance  —  the  Allgeyer  Case  — 
in  which,  in  1897,  a  law  of  Louisiana  that 
deprived  citizens  of  the  right  to  order  in- 
surance by  mail  from  foreign  insurance 
companies  was  held  invalid  as  an  inter- 
ference with  liberty  of  contract.  Even  if 
it  be  assumed  that  all  three  of  these  excep- 


tional cases  were  wrongly  decided  —  three 
cases  out  of  560  —  yet  any  court  or  any 
official  body,  executive  or  legislative,  which 
on  any  particular  subject  makes  only  three 
mistakes  in  twenty-five  years  certainly  has 
a  remarkable  record. 

The  Federal  Supreme  Court,  so  far 
from  being  reactionary,  has  been  steady 
and  consistent  in  upholding  all  state  legis- 
lation of  a  progressive  type.  The  Court 
is  now  confined  to  passing  on  only  those 
state  statutes  whose  validity  under  the 
Federal  Constitution  a  state  court  has 
upheld.  If  the  Federal  Judiciary  Act  be 
amended  so  that  an  appeal  may  be  taken  to 
the  United  States  Supreme  Court  on  a  deci- 
sion of  a  state's  highest  court  denying  the 
constitutionality  of  a  state  statute,  the 
people  of  this  country  can,  by  that  very 
slight  change  enacted  by  Congress,  be 
fully  protected  against  any  reactionary 
state  courts,  and  practically  every  state 
statute  that  involves  great  social  or  eco- 
nomic questions  can  then  be  quickly  and 
finally  passed  upon  by  the  Supreme  Court. 
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JUSTICE  WILLIS    VAN    DEVANTER 

"AN       UPSTANDING,      HANDSOME      MAN       .       .       .       BORN      IN      INDIANA. 
HE    HAS    A    DARK-HUED   OLIVE    COMPLEXION" 


The  Supreme  Court  has  upheld  every 
state  labor  statute  brought  before  it  with 
the  single  exception  of  the  New  York 
"  bake-shop"  law.  It  has  upheld  every 
state  statute  brought  before  it  abrogating 
or  modifying  the  fellow  servant  doctrine: 
that  an  employee  could  not  recover  dam- 
ages for  injuries  due  to  the  negligence  of  a 
fellow  employee.  It  has  upheld  every 
state  anti-trust  law  with  one  exception, 
and  that  exception  was  due  to  the  circum- 
stance that  the  action  discriminated  in  its 
application  between  different  classes  of 
persons.  Every  state  law  regulating  sales 
of  pure  food  and  other  merchandise  and 
restricting  conduct  of  mercantile  business 
has  been  sustained.  Every  state  gam- 
bling, bucket  shop,  and  anti-grain  option 
law  has  been  held  valid  by  the  Court.  It 
has  also  upheld  state  liquor,  prohibition, 
license  and  local  option  and  anti-cigarette 
laws.  The  Court  has  sustained  state 
statutes  brought  before  it  limiting  or 
regulating  an  individual's  liberty  of  con- 
tract or  of  action,  or  of  conduct  of  business 


in  behalf  of  the  general  welfare  of  the  com- 
munity. A  single  exception  was  the 
Louisiana  law  restricting  rights  of  owners 
of  cotton  to  use  the  mail  to  obtain  insur- 
ance in  foreign  insurance  corporations. 
State  statutes  regulating  railroad  rates 
and  the  management  of  railroads  have 
been  upheld,  as  well  as  statutes  fixing  or 
regulating  rates  for  public  service  corpora- 
tions other  than  railroads.  Every  state 
banking  regulation  statute  has  been  sus- 
tained, as  well  as  the  statutes  regulating  the 
business  and  methods  of  insurance  and 
telegraph  companies.  The  same  attitude 
has  been  maintained  by  the  Court  with 
respect  to  state  laws  relating  to  public 
improvements  and  taxation.  A  summary 
of  the  record  shows  that  out  of  about  560 
state  statutes  or  other  form  of  state  action 
adjudicated  upon  under  the  "due  pro- 
cess" and  '"equal  protection"  clauses  dur- 
ing the  last  twenty-five  years,  the  Court 
has  upheld  more  than  530;  it  has  held  inval- 
id only  3  relating  to  "social  justice,"  and 
only  34  relating  to  private  property  rights. 
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TO    MAKE   SELF-SUPPORTING   AND  SELF-RESPECTING   CITIZENS 

OF    ''INCORRIGIBLE"    BOYS     FROM   THE    STREETS   OF   NEW 

YORK   CITY  —  THE    COTTAGE    PLAN    OF    MANAGEMENT 

AT     CHILDREN'S     VILLAGE A     GRADUATE    WHO 

BECAME    A     GOVERNOR 


BY 


CHARLES    D.   HILLES 


THE  New  York  Juvenile  Asy- 
lum is  a  private  institution 
that  is  performing  a  public 
duty.  It  is  only  one  of  many 
institutions  of  New  York  City 
for  the  correction  and  training  of  incorri- 
gible boys  from  the  streets.  Its  methods, 
however,  have  been  tested  and  have  been 
found  good. 

At  its  foundation,  two  thirds  of  a 
century  ago,  the  New  York  Juvenile 
Asylum  was  non-sectarian  and  co-educa- 
tional; but,  with  the  establishment  of 
similar  schools  for  girls  alone  and  of 
schools  for  the  Jewish  children  and  for 
the  Roman  Catholic  children,  its  scope 
was  restricted   to   the   care   of   boys   of 


Protestant   parentage  or  of  parents  with- 
out distinct  religious  preference. 

For  a  very  long  time  all  the  vagrant  and 
delinquent  children  who  became  wards  of 
the  city  were  sent  to  prisons  in  which  adult 
offenders  of  both  sexes  were  confined. 
They  lived  in  idleness  and  were  under  de- 
grading tutelage;  so  that  it  was  inevitable 
that  Society,  which  for  the  time  being  was 
protected  from  their  petty  depredations, 
was  preparing  them  for  lives  of  crime. 
It  was  to  correct  this  shameful  and  vicious 
system  that  the  New  York  Juvenile 
Asylum  was  established.  Corrections 
were  made  and  we  are  still  endeavoring  to 
work  out  a  better  plan  of  life  for  the  boys 
who  come  under  our  care. 


''CHILDREN'S    VILLAGE"    FOR   INCORRIGIBLE    CITY    BOYS 

THE    NEW    YORK   JUVENILE    ASYLUM,    AT   DOBBS    FERRY,    N.    Y.        THE    VILLAGE    CONTAINS    THIRTY    COMFORT- 
ABLE   HOMES,    EACH    OF    WHICH    ACCOMMODATES    A    GROUP   OR    FAMILY   OF    ABOUT   TWENTY    BOYS 
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From  the  streets  of  New  York  City  has  world  in  dealing  with  its  youthful  unfor- 

been    gathered    altogether    an    army    of  tunates.     But    we    shall    not    have    dis- 

24,000  children  who  have  started  to  travel  charged  our  duty  until  schools  of  the  high- 

the  wrong  road  of  life.     The  majority  of  est  standard  are  maintained  in  every  pub- 

these  children,  however,  are  merely  vicar-  lie    institution    for    children.     Obviously, 

iously  delinquent.     They  have  been  denied  these  children  are  more  difficult  to  manage 


PRACTICAL    INSTRUCTION    IN    PLUMBING 

THE    NEW    YORK    JUVENILE    ASYLUM    IS    SUCCESSFUL    CHIEFLY     BECAUSE     IT     FITS     EVERY     BOY     TO    TAKE     UP 
SOME    DEFINITELY    REMUNERATIVE    WORK    AFTER    HE    LEAVES    THE    SCHOOL 


fair  birth,  kind  surroundings,  and  helpful 
opportunities.  It  is  not  a  slander  upon 
New  York  to  say  that  a  further  injustice 
is  being  visited  upon  these  children  by 
their  legal  guardian  —  the  city  —  by  its 
niggardliness  in  providing  funds  enough 
to  give  them  the  training  they  need. 

The  more  hopeful  view  of  this  situation 
is  that  the  old-time  methods  of  dealing 
with  the  delinquent  child  have  been  aban- 
doned forever.  We  are  making  progress 
every  day  and,  in  some  respects  at  least, 
New  York  is  pointing  the  way  to  all  the 


than  those  who  are  amenable  to  the  ordi- 
nary methods  of  restraint;  yet  we  are  just 
beginning  to  realize  that  proper  results 
cannot  be  obtained  with  them  without  the 
expenditure  of  at  least  as  much  money  as 
is  spent  upon  every  child  in  the  public 
schools  of  any  great  city. 

My  own  interest  in  the  so-called  delin- 
quent child  has  been  with  me  always. 
First,  as  superintendent  of  the  New  York 
Juvenile  Asylum,  and  later,  as  president 
of  that  organization,  I  have  made  a  study 
of  the  boy  who  has  been  pushed  out  into 
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the  world  and  left  like  a  ship  at  sea  without 
chart,  without  helm,  and  without  rudder. 
Right  here  let  me  say  that  in  the  24,000 
children  v/ho,  by  too  many  people,  are 
regarded  as  youthful  criminals,  we  have 
an  asset  that  justifies  the  expenditure  of 
every  dollar  that  can  be  invested  in  their 
future.  The  majority  of  these  children 
are  little  better  or  little  worse  than  the 
average  child.  They  are,  to  be  sure, 
poorly  nurtured  mentally,  morally,  and 
physically,  but  the  harm  that  has  been 
done  them  can  be  remedied.  Their 
trouble  is  not  functional  and,  to  use  a 
phrase  of  their  own,  they  will  make  good 
if  a  chance  be  given  to  them.  Our  own 
experiences  prove  this.  Of  the  boys  who 
come  back  to  New  York  from  our  own  in- 
stitution, 72  per  cent.,  according  to  records, 
make  a  fair  success  of  life.  Of  those  that 
have  been  sent  by  us  to  homes  in  the  West, 
90  per  cent,  "make  good/'  I  doubt 
whether  a  much  better  percentage  can  be 
shown  by  the  children  whose  early  years 
are  spent  with  those  who  give  to  them 
every  care  and  thought. 


In  its  earlier  years  the  New  York  Juve- 
nile Asylum  was  located  in  cramped  quar- 
ters in  one  of  the  very  narrow  and  busy 
streets  of  lower  New  York.  Its  architec- 
ture and  its  routine  were  suggestive  of  a 
prison.  Upon  its  removal  farther  up- 
town it  had  the  atmosphere  of  a  school. 
Since  then  it  has  been  twice  removed  to 
place  it  beyond  the  confines  of  the  advan- 
cing city.  A  few  years  ago  it  went  up  the 
Hudson  about  twenty  miles  to  Dobbs 
Ferry.  There,  on  the  highlands  known 
as  Echo  Hills,  on  a  tract  of  290  acres,  the 
institution  lost  all  its  traditional  appear- 
ance and  became  a  model  community, 
known  as  the  Children's  Village. 

In  this  "village"  are  thirty  comfortable 
homes,  each  of  which  accommodates  a 
group  or  a  family  of  about  twenty  boys. 
There  are  from  550  to  600  boys  in  the 
village,  and  if  we  could  properly  care  for 
them  there  would  be  twice  that  number. 
In  half  the  homes  in  the  Children's  Vil- 
lage is  a  house  mother,  and  in  the  other 
half  a  house  father  and  a  house  mother. 
Four  of  the  cottages  are  provided  with 


A    CLASS    IN    MANUAL    TRAINING 
THE   SKILL  THAT  THE    BOYS   ACQUIRE   GIVES  THEM   A   NEW    PRIDE   AND   INTEREST   IN   WORK 
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individual  sleeping  rooms.     These  are  for  acres  and  are  heated  from  a  general  power 

the  older  boys  and  are  "honor"  cottages,  house  in  which  electric  power  and  elec- 

it  being  understood  that  a  boy  who,  be-  trie  light  are  also  generated.     There  is  a 

cause  of  his  good  record,   is  entitled  to  steam  laundry  in  this  power  building,  and 

special  consideration  receives  the  distinc-  in  it  also  are  located  a  general  bakery  and 

tion  and  privacy  of  his  own  room      Each  a  general  kitchen  in  which  the  food  served 

of  the  other  cottages  has  two  dormitories,  to  the  boys  in  the  cottages  is  prepared. 

In  each  cottage  there  is  a  living  room,  a  The  boys  are  taught  intensive  farming 


dining  room,  a  kitchen,  and  in  the  basement 
a  recreation  room. 

A  modern  school  house  is  one  of  the 
special  advantages  of  the  Children's  Village. 


and  hundreds  of  them  work  individual 
gardens.  A  great  majority  of  the  boys 
who  are  sent  to  the  Children's  Village  take 
an    immediate    and    lasting    interest    in 


In  it  a  school  of  letters  is  conducted  by  a  their  gardens.  They  vie  with  one  another 
capable  principal  and  a  corps  of  licensed  in  producing  results.  Last  year  the  gar- 
teachers.  The  text  books  and  curriculum  den  truck  brought  to  maturity  by  our  boys 
are  identical  with  those  used  in  the  schools  had  a  market  value  of  at  least  $10,000. 
of  New  York  City,  and  the  school  work  is  There  is  a  big  athletic  field  and  a  spa- 
conducted  under  the  supervision  of  the  cious  green  in  the  centre  of  the  Children's 
Board  of  Education  of  New  York  City.  Village.     There  the  boys  have  their  fill  of 

There  are  also  numerous  shops  in  the  play.  The  baseball  league  of  the  Children's 
village,  in  which  the  boys  are  taught  such  Village  works  out  its  season's  schedule 
trades  as  carpentering,  tinning,  electrical  with  as  much  care  as  does  either  of  the  big 
installation,  painting,  tailoring,  plumbing,  baseball  leagues.  The  games  are  stub- 
telegraphy,  printing,  wood  carving,  and  bornly  but  fairly  fought,  every  cottage  hav- 
mechanical  drawing.  ing    its    representative    club.     The    boys 

The  buildings  are  scattered  over  forty  quickly  learn  that  the  best  way  to  play 


STUDYING    ELEMENTARY    CARPENTERING 
THE    BOYS    PUT    THEIR    KNOWLEDGE    INTO    PRACTICE    BY    BUILDING    SOME    OF    THE    SCHOOL'S    COTTAGES 
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baseball  is  the  fair  way,  and  at  the  end  of 
the  season  every  boy  who  has  had  a  base- 
ball in  his  fingers  has  learned  much  of  the 
proper  rules  that  must  govern  in  the 
greater  game  —  life.  It  is  merely  in- 
cidental that  the  cottage  which  wins  the 
baseball  cup  prizes  it  almost  beyond 
measure  during  the  winter  while  it  re- 
mains in   its   possession. 

Just  at  the  entrance  to  the  Village  a 
House  of  Reception  is  provided,  in  which 
the  boys  are  quarantined  for  the  first 
twenty  days  of  their  stay,  to  prevent  the 
possible  introduction  of  an  epidemic. 

The  old  system  of  exposing  the  children 
to  the  moral  malaria  of  the  prison  —  in- 
deed, of  immersing  them  in  the  slime  that 
stains  the  soul  for  life  —  was  one  of  utter 
abandonment.  The  later  method  of  hav- 
ing them  huddled  within  four  depressing 
walls  deprived  the  children  of  their  nat- 
ural buoyancy  and  was  depressing  alike  to 
them  and  to  their  attendants.  But  by 
our  modern  methods  we  give  to  the  chil- 
dren the  comforts  of  home,  the  educational 
advantages  of  the  public  school,  rudimen- 
tary trades  teaching,  time  and  a  place  in 
which  to  play,  and  the  companionship  of 
teachers  and  matrons  who  mark  their 
perils  and  point  out  their  proper  paths. 


Very  few  of  our  boys  need  to  be  fitted 
for  the  scholastic  life.  It  is  most  impor- 
tant to  assist  them  to  choose  a  trade 
which  shall  hold  their  interest  and  later 
be  remunerative,  so  that  when  they  leave 
the  school  their  choice  of  employment 
shall  not  be  accidental,  and  that  they  shall 
not  forever  be  square  pegs  in  round  holes. 

It  requires  patience  to  develop  the 
"bent"  of  a  boy  who  is  aimless  and  listless 
and  inclined  toward  lawlessness,  partic- 
ularly if  he  has  drifted  so  long  a  time  that 
he  prefers  not  to  have  a  definite  aim. 
This  can  be  accomplished  only  by  pains- 
taking observation,  and  in  order  that  every 
child  may  be  closely  observed  there  must 
be  individual  treatment  —  personal  touch. 

That  is  the  key  to  the  situation.  In  a 
great  barrack,  where  hundreds  of  boys  are 
in  dormitories  and  in  walled  playgrounds, 
very  few  of  them  are  on  terms  of  intimacy 
with  members  of  the  staff;  but  where,  as 
with  us,  the  groups  are  small  —  twenty  or 
even  less  —  the  house  father  and  mother 
know  the  individuals,  know  their  parents 
and  friends  if  there  are  any,  know  their 
little  problems  and  their  preferences,  and 
take  an  interest  in  the  boy's  outlook  upon 
life.  The  first  concern  of  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Asylum  is  to  know  that  a  boy 
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is  physically  fit.  We  have  proof  of  the 
statement  that  an  average  of  two  of  every 
three  boys  who  come  to  us  from  the  streets 
of  New  York  City  are  victims  of  mal- 
nutrition. That  condition  may  have  re- 
sulted from  impure  food,  an  inadequate 
supply  of  food,  or  from  irregular  habits. 
When  it  is  acute  it  is  a  distinct  impair- 
ment. It  may  often  be  traced  to  bad 
teeth  which  make  painful  the  proper  grind- 
ing of  the  food  and  thus  impose  a  burden  on 
the  digestive  organs.  Almost  every  boy 
who  is  sent  to  such  a  school  as  ours  must 
be  turned  over  to  the  dentist. 

Trachoma,  conjunctivitis,  and  contagious 
diseases  are  not  infrequent.  I  have  seen 
more  than  one  hundred  such  cases  isolated 
in  congregate  institutions  in  New  York 
City.  They  are  quickly  and  permanently 
cured  at  the  Children's  Village  while  the 
boys  are  in  quarantine. 

We  teach  the  boys  to  know  and  admire 
Nature  and  to  study  the  stars  and  the  birds 
and  the  growing  things.  The  stress  of  the 
city  streets  has  been  their  undoing.  Their 
nerves  need  to  be  soothed.  They  acquire 
familiarity  with  Nature's  patient  processes. 
They  cultivate  flowers  and  vegetables; 
raise  chickens  and  pigs  and  sheep;  and 
gather  fruit  and  nuts. 


One  point  of  advantage  that  we  have  in 
the  cottage  type  of  institution  as  con- 
trasted with  the  congregate  type  is  the 
opportunity  to  extend  the  classification 
by  having  thirty  cottages,  to  each  of  which 
we  may  assign  a  distinct  class  or  group. 
This  also  makes  it  possible  for  us  to  teach 
and  enforce  property  rights.  We  know 
that  boys  who  have  come  to  us  with  no  dis- 
tinct idea  that  thievery  is  essentially  wrong 
quickly  grow  into  a  knowledge  of  the 
meaning  of  "thine"  and  "mine." 

Primarily  our  purpose  is  to  protect  So- 
ciety temporarily  from  the  mischievous  or 
malicious  tendencies  of  these  boys  to  lay 
waste  or  lay  hold  upon  the  property  of 
others.  Society  has  long  since  ceased  to 
be  vindictive  with  the  unruly  children  of 
this  class.  Our  reformatories  now  are  not 
punitive  places,  and  that  man  is  not  a 
silly  sentimentalist  who  demands  that  this 
by-product  of  our  civilization  shall  not  be 
abandoned  and  permitted  to  become  a 
menace,  but  that  it  shall  be  conserved  and 
transformed  into  an  asset. 

Many  of  the  children  who  are  now  citi- 
zens of  our  Village  are  of  anonymous  par- 
entage. The  parents  of  many  others  are 
buffeting  the  billows  of  fate  without  de- 
pendence save  the  mercy  of  God.     Now, 
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though  we  cannot  make  the  idle  parents 
industrious,  the  thriftless  provident,  the 
drunken  sober,  and  though  we  cannot  ex- 
tirpate the  evils  which  are  the  outgrowth  of 
individual  life,  we  can  lay  the  ax  at  the 
root  of  this  evil,  so  far  as  these  children 
are  concerned,  by  giving  them  practical 
instruction,  by  teaching  them  to  direct 
and  utilize  their  powers,  and  by  implanting 
in  them  a  respect  for  the  decent  things  in  life. 
We  must  take  these  unfortunates  while 
they  are  in  the  formative  period  and  put 
into  their  lives  something  that  was  not 


should  approximate  the  actual  outlay  for 
maintenance.  Yet  it  falls  far  below  its 
promise  and  its  duty.  The  actual  cost  to 
the  City  of  New  York  for  the  education  of 
every  one  of  these  delinquent  children  is 
only  slightly  more  than  $13.50  a  year. 
Yet  the  same  city  in  its  public  schools 
spends  upon  every  more  favored  child 
$47. 19  a  year.  New  York  City,  I  am  sorry 
to  say,  does  not  do  as  well  by  its  delin- 
quent children  as  other  cities  and  states  do. 
The  average  expenditure  by  New  York 
City  last  year  on  each  of  its  delinquent 
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MORE    THAN    70    PER    CENT.    OF    THE    BOYS    GO    BACK    TO    NFW    YORK    CITY  AND  MAKE  A   FAIR  SUCCESS  OF  LIFE 


supplied  in  their  so-called  homes;  make 
them  healthful,  encourage  and  train  them 
to  do  what  their  talents  indicate  they  are 
fit  to  do. 

What  we  are  trying  to  do  at  the  Chil- 
dren's Village  of  the  New  York  Juvenile 
Asylum  —  and  we  are  meeting  with  a 
large  measure  of  success  —  is  to  accept 
the  guardianship  imposed  by  the  courts 
and,  after  a  term  of  marking  time,  to  make 
of  the  children  who  come  to  us  self-respect- 
ing and  self-supporting  citizens. 

Generous  minded  men  and  women  have 
supplied  the  plant  which  we  operate.  The 
city  does  not  provide  either  land  or  equip- 
ment. It  assumes  in  theory  the  cost  of 
the  maintenance  and  education  of  the 
children  which  through  its  courts  it  sends 
to  us.     It  covenanted  to  pay  a  sum  that 


wards  was  less  than  $  144,  whereas  the 
average  cost  for  the  same  period  in  thirty- 
three  American  institutions  for  delinquent 
and  dependent  children  was  $234. 

In  our  own  institution,  however,  we 
manage  to  do  fairly  well  under  this  handi- 
cap. During  the  last  four  years  there  has 
not  been  one  death  in  the  Children's 
Village.  About  our  institution  are  no  con- 
fining walls.  Bars  do  not  fill  the  windows 
in  our  cottages.  Our  boys  in  effect  are 
unrestrained.  Yet  during  191 3  only  nine 
boys  made  their  escape  from  the  Village. 
Five  of  these  boys  made  their  way  into  the 
West  and  there  found  good  homes  for 
themselves.  Every  one  of  these  five  wrote 
to  us  and  told  us  of  his  experiences  and  of 
his  whereabouts.  In  the  circumstances  we 
deemed  it  wise  to  leave  them  undisturbed. 
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It  would  be  entirely  possible  for  me  to  fighting  his  way  through  one  of  the  great 

give  scores  of  illustrations  showing  how  our  institutions  of  learning  in  the  East.     He 

boys  go  out  into  the  world  and  make  sue-  has  a   scholarship,   and  yet  every  dollar 

cesses  for  themselves.     A  recent  governor  that  he  spends  for  food,  for  clothing,  for 

of  Alaska  spent  four  years  in  our  institu-  books,  and  in  fact,  for  anything,  he  must 

tion.     By  the  narrow  margin  of  four  votes  earn  for  himself. 

one  of  our   boys  missed   the   nomination  Our  boys  in  the  Children's  Village  are 

for  governor  of  Illinois  in   a    convention  550  of  the  24,000  of  New  York's  delin- 

that  was  held  by  one  of  the  two  leading  quents.     It  is  mathematically  possible  to 

political  parties.     This  year  a  "graduate"  demonstrate  that  the  money  spent  for  the 

from    the    Children's    Village   is    literally  regeneration  of  these  lives  is  well   spent. 
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WHO    MADE    THE     "RED-TILED    PRINCIPALITY"    OF     STANFORD     UNIVERSITY    INTO 

A    WORLD-FAMOUS    DEMOCRACY    OF    EDUCATION  — A    BIOLOGIST  WHOSE 

STUDIES    OF    FISHES     LED    HIM    FINALLY    TO      BECOME 

ONE      OF      THE     FOREMOST     ADVOCATES 

OF    INTERNATIONAL    PEACE 

BY 

ISAAC  RUSSELL 

IE  LAND  STANFORD  was  one  rest  of  it  to  provide  a  permanent  endow- 
of  the  group  of  small  mer-  ment  for  the  University, 
chants  in  the  little  city  of  So,  from  1885  to  189 1,  there  was  growing 
,  Sacramento  who,  in  1859,  at  Palo  Alto,  sixty  miles  south  of  San 
dreamed  the  dream  of  the  Francisco,  a  wonderful  collection  of  low, 
first  Pacific  railroad  and  who  reared  that  sandstone  buildings  in  the  Mission  style 
vision  into  the  reality  of  the  vast  Central  of  architecture,  with  a  great  central  quad- 
Pacific-Southern  Pacific  system.  From  rangle  —  an  exaggerated  patio  —  and  with 
petty  dealer  in  miners'  supplies,  Stanford  long  colonnaded  piazzas  that  sheltered  the 
grew  in  twenty-five  years  to  be  multi-  rooms  within  from  the  glare  of  the  Cali- 
millionaire  and  first  a  governor  of,  then  fornian  sun.  The  task  of  construction 
a  United  States  Senator  from,  California.  done,  Senator  Stanford  set  out  to  find  the 
Then  his  son  and  only  child  died.  Sen-  man  who  should  clothe  this  skeleton  of  a 
ator  Stanford  turned  now  to  a  new  vision  university  with  life.  Dr.  Charles  W. 
—  of  an  enduring  monument  to  the  mem-  Eliot,  of  Harvard,  and  Dr.  Andrew  D. 
ory  of  his  son  —  of  a  great  university  that  White,  of  Cornell,  both  suggested  a  corn- 
should  be  named  after  Leland  Stanford,  paratively  obscure  young  scholar,  David 
Jr.;  that  should  be  free  to  the  young  men  Starr  Jordan,  then  president  of  Indiana 
and  women  of  California;  and  that  for  all  University.  Senator  Stanford  offered  him 
time  should  train  the  choice  spirits  of  every  the  presidency  of  Leland  Stanford  Junior 
generation  "for  the  business  of  life."  With  University  on  March  22,  1891 ;  on  March 
the  characteristic  prodigality  of  a  bonanza  23d,  he  accepted  it. 

king,  he  determined  to  apply  the  whole  of  When    Dr.   Jordan   went   to   California 

his  vast  fortune  to  this  single  project  —  he   found   that   the   University   had   been 

during  his  lifetime,  so  much  of  it  as  should  nicknamed    the    "red-tiled    principality." 

be  needed  to  provide  the  most  complete  He   set  about   at   once   to   make  of  it   a 

equipment    that    could    be    devised    and,  democracy  of  education.     Under  his  hand, 

after  his  death  and  that  of  his  wife,  the  Stanford  University  became  a  pioneer  in 
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the  wide  extension  of  the  "elective"  sys-  "That's  it!"  shouted  Agassiz.     "That's 

tern  by  which  the  students  were  allowed  it!     A    starfish    isn't    the    same   on    both 

the  widest  possible  range  of  choice  of  the  sides,  an  oyster  isn't,  thousands  of  speci- 

things  they  should  study.      Thus  the  re-  mens  of  the  sea  are  not.     When  you  find 

quired  studies  at  Stanford  take  up  only  one  one  that  is,  you've  found  a  starting  point 

third  of  a  student's  time;  the  rest  he  may  in  a  new  stage  in  the  evolution  of  life." 

spend    upon    what    things    he    will.     Dr.  Obviously,   that   student    learned   more 

Jordan  told  his  students  that  he  did  not  from  that  one  lesson  about  the  scientific 

care   what    they    studied,    provided    they  method    of    study    than    he    would    have 

studied  one  thing  thoroughly.     He  him-  learned    in  a  year's  reading  and  lectures, 

self  knew  only  one  subject  fully,  and  that  The  text  books   would   have  taught  him 

the  science  of  fishes;  but  the  highway  to  the  facts;  Agassiz  taught  him  the  method 

the  knowledge  of  all  things  is  found  by  of  learning  all  facts, 
following  the  narrow  path  of  knowledge 

r              *L-              lj       u    a    a         4-    A    u-           ■  THE        MAJOR    PROFESSOR       SYSTEM 

of  one  thing.     He  had  devoted  his  scien-  J 

tific  life  to  the  study  of  fishes  because  he  Now,  Dr.  Jordan  applied  the  essence  of 

had  learned  what  science  means  to  man-  this   lesson   at   Stanford.     After   insisting 

kind  from   a   man  who   had   taught   him  that  all  students  study  one  subject  thor- 

about    fishes.     Indeed,    the    whole    vital  oughly,  he  demanded  that  they  study  from 

part  of  his  education  he  had  got  from  three  a  man  rather  than  from  a  book.     He  cre- 

months  in  a  university  that  had  only  one  ated  the  "major  professor  "system,  whereby 

professor,  the  great  Agassiz,  and  only  one  the  incoming  student,  having  chosen  his 

classroom,  an  old  barn  on  an  uninhabited  major  subject  for  study,  should  next  choose 

island  off  the  coast  of  New  England.  the   particular   professor   in   that    subject 

"And    when    Agassiz    died,"    said    Dr.  who,  as  a  man,  most  appealed  to  him  as  a 

Jordan,  "the  university  vanished.     It  was  sympathetic  friend.     This  choice  was  made 

the  school  of  all  schools  in  America  which  after  a  "get  acquainted"  meeting  in  which 

has  had  the  greatest  influence  on  American  the  student  had  an  opportunity  to  judge 

scientific  teaching."  what  professor  was  most  to  his  liking.  The 

choice   once   made,    Dr.   Jordan   required 

agassiz  and  the  herring  that  the  professor  rep0rt  to  him  whether 

It  is  pertinent  here  to  point  out  one  of  anything    in    the    student's    plans    were 

Agassiz's    methods,    because    Dr.    Jordan  worth  while.     Thus  he  had  a  guarantee 

adapted  it  and  applied  it  to  the  uses  of  that  every  student  would  be  judged,  not 

Stanford.     A  student  enrolled  in  Agassiz's  upon   the   meaningless    results   of   formal 

class.     For  several  days  Agassiz  paid  no  examinations,    but   upon   the   earnestness 

attention   to   him   whatever.     At    length,  of  his  efforts  in  the  light  of  his  own  hopes 

tired  of  standing  around  idle,  the  student  and  aspirations. 

asked  Agassiz  to  give  him  something  to  do.  Of  the  professors  themselves,  Dr.  Jordan 

Agassiz's  reply  was  to  hand  him  a  herring  demanded  a  new  standard.     They  should 

and   to  say,  "Study  this."     The   student  develop  a  relationship  with  their  students 

was  bewildered,  but  set  about  "studying"  whereby  the  two  should  treat  each  other 

it.     The  next  day  Agassiz  asked  him  what  as   "fellow  students,  one  a  little  farther 

he  had  learned  about  that  herring.     The  along  the  road  than  the  other."     He  would 

student  replied  that  it  had  two  eyes,  so  have  none  of  those  wise  men  of  indisputable 

many  fins,  and  such  and  such  markings.  authority  whose  only  idea  of  instruction 

"No,  no,"  Agassiz  cried,  "study  it  more,  is  to  "mumble  wisdom  in  their  beards"  in 

Those  things  are  not  important."  half  filled  lecture  rooms. 

'The  next  day,  and  the  next,  the  exper-  'The  proof  that  Agassiz  conducted  the 

ience    was     repeated.     The    fourth     day  greatest   university   in   America,"   he  de- 

Avgassiz  again  demanded  information  about  clared,   "  is  that  every  student  disagreed 

the  now  rotting  specimen.     In  a  desperate  with  the  teacher  —  and  with  every  other 

attempt    at    humor   the   student    replied,  student  —  upon    some    point.     It    taught 

"Well,  it's  the  same  on  both  sides."  them  to  think." 
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Dr.    Jordan    practised    this    democratic  themselves  and  so  get  into  a  relation  with 

ideal  in  his  own  relations  with  his  students,  them  that  would  enable  him  to  deal  with 

He  was  —  and  is  —  by  nature  and  training  them  in  the  frankest  and  most  sympathetic 

fitted  to  appeal  to  the  social  side  of  his  way  possible.     On  one  of  these  rounds  he 

students.     When  he  went  to  Stanford,  he  fell    in    with  a    student    who    had    come 

humorously  described  himself  as  "  a  healthy  to  Stanford  from   the    Philippines,  where 

young  man  who   is  six  feet  and  one  half  he  had  been  a  soldier.     He  expected  to  be 

inch    tall,   weighs   215   pounds,   can   play  dropped  from  the  University  because  he 

baseball  and    talk   Norwegian."     The  de-  had  no  credentials  and  because  his  exper- 

scription   still   stands,   though   he   is   now  ience  as  a  common  soldier,   he  thought, 

sixty-three  years  young.     Picture  to  your-  would  turn  the  members  of  the  faculty 

self  a  great  burly  figure,  with  thick,  broad  against    him    as    unpromising    scholastic 

shoulders  and  with  the  quick  movements  material.     He  and  Dr.  Jordan  talked  over 

of   an   alert   business   man.     His   massive  the  world  in  general,  the  hopeful  applicant 

face  in  repose  is  heavy  with  strength;  in  a  forgetting  altogether  that  it  was  the  presi- 

moment,  the  shrewd,  gray  eyes  a-twinkle,  dent,  rather  than  a  boon  companion,  who 

it   breaks  into  a  thousand  little  lines  of  was  with  him. 

humor  and   good-nature.     A   companion-  Next  day  he  received  notice  that  he  was 

able  man,  and  more  than  a  little  of  a  wit.  admitted  on  full  standing  —  no  credentials 

Dr.   Jordan   projected   this  likable  per-  being  required.     He  lived  to  see  scores  of 

sonality  upon  his  student   body  through  young  men  turned   away  who   had   come 

personal    acquaintanceship.      For    many  fairly  well  equipped  from  expensive  pri- 

years  he  knew  every  student  by  name  —  vate  preparatory  schools.     He  asked  the 

knew  not  only  who  they  were  but,  by  per-  president  one  day  what  was  the  secret  of 

sonal  conversation,  knew  their  inner  hopes  his  admittance  with  no  credentials  what- 

and    purposes.     All    his    efforts    were    to  ever  and  remarked  that  on  the  face  of  it 

inspire    them  —  and    not    only    with    the  he  should  have  been  classed  as  a  rough 

thirst  for  knowledge  but  with  a  practical  sort  of  unwanted  youth, 
ideal  of  life.     One  day  a  young  man  ap- 

,•     1     .       ,  •         .       ,           J       ,  \    .    °  1          1         .  AMBITION    AS    CREDENTIALS 

plied  to  him  to  know  what  to  do  about 

going   to   college.     He   said   that   he  was  '  The  mere  fact  that  you  came  here  was 

poor  and  that  if  he  came  he  would  have  to  your  credentials"  the  president  explained, 

wear  shabby  clothing.  ''for  the  kind  of  soldier  we  would  not  have 

u        ,            „  cared  for  never  would  have  come.     Cre- 

a      cow  s  man  dentials   after   all   are   merely   arrows   to 

"And  that  reminds  me/'  was  Dr.  Jor-  point  the  way,  and  when  I  learned  that 

dan's  reply,  "of  a  poor  man  in  Wisconsin  you  had  saved  your  money  in  the  Philip- 

of  whom  \  once  heard.     He  earned  half  a  pines  with  the  hope  that  you  could  go  to 

dollar  a  day  by  driving  a  cow  to  pasture,  college  I  knew  all  that  credentials  from  the 

He  watched  her  all  day  while  she  ate,  and  best  of  high  schools  could  have  told  me." 

then  drove  her  home  at  night.     That  was  Dr.  Jordan  had  from  the  beginning  little 

all  he  did.     Put  here  your  dollar  and  there  use  for  technicalities,  or  for  the  person  who 

your  man.     One  balanced  the  other,  and  finds  refuge  and  delight  in  technical  con- 

the  one  enriched  the  world  as  much  as  the  siderations.     A  student  who  was  attacked 

other.     If  it  were  not  for  the  cow  the  world  with  typhoid  fever  in  the  last  quarter  of 

would  not  need  that  young  man  at  all!  his  senior  year  was  just  able  to  move  about 

Is  it  your  aim  to  be  only  a  cow's  man?"  by  graduation  day;  and  his  name  was  not 

The  young  man  was  soon  enrolled  as  a  on  the  roll  of  those  to  receive  degrees.     A 

student     at    Stanford  —  and    a     diligent  faculty  report  was  to  the  effect  that  his 

one  —  with  a  side-line  of  waiting  on  the  final  examinations  had  not  been  taken  — 

table  at  the  college  inn.  a   technicality   that   in   some   universities 

Dr.   Jordan   made   it   a   habit   to  walk  would  be  considered  of  the  first  importance, 

about  the  campus  at  night  so  that  he  might  Dr.  Jordan  placed  the  name  on  the  roll, 

fall  in  with  the  students  there  as  one  of  and  he  interrupted  the  formal  ceremonies 
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at  the  granting  of  degrees  to  explain  that  strong  race  it  cannot  submit  to  tyranny, 

this  student  was  graduating  by  "special  for  the  essence  of  tyranny  is  not  in  the 

request/'  because  he  had  shown  in  three  strength  of  the  strong  but  in  the  weakness 

and  a  half  years  of  work  that  he  had  the  of  the  weak.      The  one  sure  remedy  for 

intellectual  stature  to  be  a  creditable  grad-  oppression  is  to  breed  men  —  to  educate 

uate  and  so  the  last  half  year  of  work  did  men  —  until  they  refuse  to  be  oppressed." 
not  matter. 

Young   spendthrifts   who   tried   to   idle  APPLYING  biological  laws  to  college 

their  way  through  Stanford  were,  in  Dr.  Dr.  Jordan  is  a  biologist  —  a  scientist 
Jordan's  words,  "carried  to  the  edge  of  the  of  international  eminence,  perhaps  the 
campus  and  dropped  off,"  bearing  back  foremost  living  authority  on  ichthyology 
to  their  families  the  message  that  "you  — and  these  seemingly  rough-and-ready 
can't  hang  a  ten-thousand-dollar  education  methods  of  building  a  worthy  student 
on  a  fifty-cent  boy."  But  the  sort  of  body  were  conscious  expressions  of  his 
students  he  wanted  were  encouraged  to  faith  in  biological  principles.  Thus,  on 
come  by  the  other  half  of  his  aphorism:  another  occasion,  when  drunkenness  be- 
"  Though  it  would  be  a  crime  if  a  dollar-  came  a  menace  to  the  healthy  life  of  the 
boy  or  a  million-dollar  boy  should  have  University,  he  dropped  from  the  under- 
only  a  fifty-cent  education  put  on  him."  graduate  body  several  hundred  young  men 

Some  students  in  Stanford  formed  an  at   one   time   for   participation   in    "beer 

eating  club  and  had  it  incorporated.     A  busts."     Their  departure  made  a  big  gap 

board   of   directors   failed   to   watch    the  in  the  University   but,   said    Dr.   Jordan, 

business   and   the  manager  one   day  de-  "we  now  have  a  reversion  of  species  to 

camped  with  the  funds,  leaving  many  small  original  beginnings,  and  we  will  start  all 

debts.    The  president  reminded  the  holders  over  to   give  our  life   a   new  direction." 

of  the  stock  that  directors  who  failed  to  When  football  degenerated  into  a  battle 

direct  were  a   national   menace  and  that  instead  of  a  sport,  Dr.  Jordan  reformed  it 

if  they  did  not  pay  their  bills  the  whole  by  abolishing  it  and  going  back  to  first 

student  body  would  pay,  in  one  way  or  principles,  to  the  old   game  of  Rugby  out 

another,  through  the  loss  of  prestige.  of    which    American    football     grew.     At 

"You  know,"  he  explained,  "we  have  a  Stanford,    an   American   Rugby  has  been 

problem  here  to  settle  and  it  will  never  be  evolved  that  is  a  good  game  to  watch  and 

settled  until  it  is  settled  right.     They  tried  a   good   game   to   play,   and   it   has   now 

to  settle  the  slavery  question  wrongly  by  largely  replaced  the  dangerous  American 

hanging  John  Brown,  but  it   bobbed  up  game  not  only  in  most  of  the  colleges  but 

again  in  unexpected  quarters  and  when  it  in   most   of   the   public   and  preparatory 

was  finally  settled  a  thousand  drops  of  schools  of  the  Pacific  Coast  as  well, 
blood  were  drawn  for  every  drop  of  blood 
that  had  been  drawn  by  his  death.     For 

every  wrong  decision  the  people  have  paid  a  Under    Dr.    Jordan's    hand,    Stanford 

compound  interest."  University  has  come  to  rank  as  one  of  the 

The   students   saw   the   point   and   the  great  institutions  of  learning  of  the  world, 

futility  of  evading  a  cash  settlement.  They  Its    student    body    is    limited    under    the 

voluntarily  assessed  themselves,  in  propor-  terms   of   its   charter,   but   to-day   it   has 

tion  to  the  stock  each  one  held,  to  pay  all  1,750    undergraduates    in    attendance,    a 

outstanding  obligations.  faculty  of  220  members,  a  library  of  225,000 

The  need  to  get  education  down  to  the  volumes,  a  magnificent  physical  equipment, 

masses  led  Dr.  Jordan  to  become  an  early  and   an   endowment   of   $30,000,000   that 

advocate  of  university  extension  courses,  yields  a  yearly  revenue  of  nearly  a  million 

"A    nation   of   weaklings    and   fools,"  he  dollars.     Senator  Stanford's  money  made 

said,  "is  sure  to  breed  an  aristocracy  of  these  things  possible,  but  Stanford  Uni- 

knaves  as  our  masters.     The  Anglo-Saxon  versity  as  a  distinctive  educational  force, 

race,  with  its  strength  and  its  virtues,  was  as    an    object    of   worldwide    admiration, 

born  of  hard  times.     So  long  as  it  is  a  is  the  achievement   of   Dr.   Jordan.     The 
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University  is  Dr.  Jordan  himself,  inter- 
preted in  terms  of  an  ideal  of  education  in 
the  lives  of  thousands  of  graduates  the 
world  over.  In  the  "  red-tiled  principality" 
that  he  shaped  for  twenty-one  years,  here- 
after may  be  quoted  with  singular  aptness 
the  lines  that  Kipling  wrote  of  Cecil 
Rhodes: 

Living,  he  was  the  land,  and  dead, 
His  soul  shall  be  her  soul! 

But  college  administration  engrossed 
only  a  part  of  Dr.  Jordan's  time.  He 
refused  to  do  any  routine  work  that  he 
could  hire  done  as  well,  so  that  he  had 
strength  left  for  other  things.     Thus  he 


And    through    its    cloisters  —  open    every- 
where — 
I  wander  as  I  will,  in  sun  or  rain. 

It's  inmost  secrets  unto  me  are  known, 

For  mine  the  castle  is.     Nor  mine  alone: 
'T  is  thine,  dear  heart,  to  have  and  hold  alway, 

'T  is  all  the  world's  likewise,  as  mine  and 
thine; 
For  whoso  passeth  through  its  gates  shall  say, 

"  I  dwelt  within  this  castle:  it  is  mine!" 

And  it  is  harder  still  to  imagine  that  the 
author  of  those  verses  should  be  also  the 
author  of  "The  Hypostomide  and  Loph- 
obranchiate  Fishes  of  Japan"  and  of 
'The  Apodal  Fishes  of  America  and 
Europe."     But  they  are  all  aspects  of  the 


joined  from  time  to  time  with  one  pro-     spirit  of  the  man  who  wished  his  University 


fessor  or  another  to  make  researches  in 
biology,  the  results  usually  appearing  in 
a  book  written  in  his  graphic  and  highly 
distinctive  style. 

Writing,  indeed,  is  one  of  his  peculiar 
gifts.  In  prose  that  is  now  delicate  and 
subtle,  now  direct  and  energetic,  and  in 
verse  that  is  sometimes  humorous  and 
again  in  a  high  mood  of  fancy,  he  has 
ranged  on  the  printed  page  from  an  alle- 
gory of  the  spiritual  life  in  "The  Wander- 
ing Host"  to  a  bold  denunciation  of  mil- 
itarism in  "War  and  Waste,"  and  from  a 
jingle  on  "Reciprocity"  to  such  a  sonnet 
as  "A  Castle  in  Spain."  In  purely  scien- 
tific works,  Dr.  Jordan's  writings  on  biol- 
ogy —  chiefly  on  heredity  and  on  fishes 
—  are  so  numerous  that  the  list  of  titles 
occupies  two  columns  of  the  "  United  States 
Catalogue  of  Books  in  Print."  As  a  sug- 
gestion for  a  solution  of  the  Alaskan  fish-     "  the  world  turns  aside  to  let  any  man  pass 


to  be  a  "hut  on  the  borders  of  the  Known" 
from  which  he  and  others  of  like  mind  could 
"put  out  into  the  dark,  unexplored 
regions  beyond." 

some  of  dr.  Jordan's  aphorisms 

Felicity  of  phrase,  joined  with  vigor 
of  character  and  with  sound  common 
sense,  cause  his  writings  to  abound  in 
aphoristic  "good  things."  A  paragraph 
that  was  intended  particularly  for  his 
students  was  this: 

"  Remember  that  the  whole  of  your  life 
must  be  spent  in  your  own  company  and 
that  only  the  educated  man  is  good  com- 
pany for  himself.  The  educated  man  has 
the  courage  of  his  convictions  because 
only  he  has  any  real  convictions.  He 
knows  how  convictions  should  be  formed." 

Perhaps  his  most  famous  phrase  is  that 


eries  dispute  with  China,  he  wrote: 

Melican  man  g.  China  side, 

Catchem  China  dishee; 

Chinaman  come  Melican  side, 

Catchem  Melican  fishee. 

It  is  hard  to  imagine  that  the  same  man 
who  wrote  that  jocular  rhyme  would  write 
this  sonnet  to  set  forth  his  ideal  of  what 
his  University  should  be: 

I  know  a  castle  in  the  Heart  of  Spain, 
Builded  of  stone,  as  if  to  stand  for  aye, 
With  tile  roof,  red  against  the  azure  sky  — 

For  skies  are  bluest  in  the  Heart  of  Spain. 

So  fair  a  castle  men  build  not  again; 

'Neath  its  broad  arches,  in  its  courtyard  fair, 


who  knows  whither  he  is  going. 

Discussing  with  some  of  his  students 
the  morals  of  traveling  on  railroad  passes, 
Dr.  Jordan  said: 

"The  free  American  must  be  part  of  a 
democracy  that  lets  men  rise;  and  a  dem- 
ocracy that  lets  men  rise  must  also  let 
them  fall.  Only  those  who  can  pay  their 
way  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave  have 
the  right  to  make  the  journey.  Of  all 
forms  of  greed,  greed  for  free  lunches — the 
desire  to  get  something  for  nothing — is  the 
most  demoralizing  and  the  most  danger- 
ous. The  flag  of  freedom  can  never  float 
over  a  nation  of  dead-heads." 

And,  speaking  for  a  wider  audience,  he 
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coined  a  phrase  that  has  had  nationwide  may  go?     The  answer  lies  in  the  reversed 

currency,  when  he  described  the  opponents  selection  of  war.     Its  effects  are  found  in 

of  the  Conservation  policy  as  men  who  England     and     everywhere     else     where 

believe   that    "all   is   mine   which   is   not  strength  and  courage  have  been  rewarded 

nailed  down  and  nothing  is   nailed  down  by  glory  and  extinction. " 

that  can  be  pried  loose."  In    191 1,    Dr.   Jordan   visited   the   Far 

Through    his    work    at    Stanford    and  East,  and  there  he  studied  the  conditions 

through  his  writings,   Dr.   Jordan's  fame  of   Korea   to-day   and   the   causes   of   its 

and  influence  spread  far  beyond  his  own  abject  poverty  and  of  its  political  humilia- 

neighborhood.     For  years  he  acted  as  a  tion.     He   found    a    timid    people,    living 

member  of  the  United  States  Fish  Com-  on  or  below  the  hunger  line  in  a  land  that 

mission    and    as    the   American    commis-  yielded    only    the   meagrest    resources   of 

sioner  to  deal  with  Great  Britain  and  Japan  life.     When  a  native  scholar  asked  him  to 

to    settle    the    dispute    over    the    pelagic  comment    on    the   country    he    gave  this 

sealing  off  the  Pribilof  Islands  of  Alaska,  frank  and  illuminating  reply: 

He  was  also  a  member  of  the  Board  of  "You  have  been  doing  violence  to  all 

Arbitration  that   settled   the  question  of  the  biological  laws  that  permit  a  people 

fishing  rights  in  the  border  streams  of  the  to  grow  great  and  strong.     In  our  country 

United  States  and  Canada.     He  has  been  we  have  a  section  known  as  New  England, 

the  confidante  and  counselor  of  Presidents.  The  people  there  have  no  more  land  than 

you  have  and  it  is  not  so  rich.     Yet  they 

THE    BIOLOGY   OF   WAR  haye  pjenty  of  tree$   and   plenty  Qf  ^^ 

Dr.  Jordan's  studies  in  the  biology  of  Here  you  are  so  poor  you  cannot  have 

fishes  led  him  at  length  into  a  study  of  the  cattle,  for  you  have  to  burn  up  all  the 

biology  of  men,  and  here  he  encountered  hay  you  raise  for  fuel  to  keep  you  warm, 

results  that  turned  him  into  one  of  the  And   you  cannot  have  trees,  because  you 

most  vigorous  of  the  advocates  of  inter-  have  to  destroy  all   your  shrubs  to  get 

national   peace.     He  found   that   the  in-  warmth.     You  are  in  a  state  of  half  famine 

dividual  combats  that  are  part  of  the  com-  all  the  time. 

petitive  struggle  for  existence  in  sub-human  "It   is   so   because   you   are   the   most 

animals  were  not  analogous  with  the  organ-  battered    down    of    any    country    in    the 

ized  warfare  of  men.     All  through  Nature  world.     All    the    prominent  men  in  your 

he  found  running  "a  splendid  system  of  country  had  their  heads  cut  off,  and  what 

the  survival  of  the  fittest  which  is  com-  is  left  is  a  timid  breed.     The  last  queen 

pletely     countermanded    by    the    modern  chopped  off  the  heads  of  more  than  2,600 

practice  of  war."  men.     The  treatment  of  Koreans  by  your 

Thus,  from  the  biology  of  Nature  he  rulers  and  your  nobles  has  worked  out  in 

turned  to  a  study  of  the  biology  of  war.  the  way  you  make  lap  dogs  out  of  wolves, 

Some   of   the   most    powerful    arguments  by  keeping  on  selecting  the  tamest  and 

against  militarism  are  his  pointed  phrasing  killing  the  rest." 

of  the  discoveries  that  followed  these  Less  deadly  than  this  biological  decadence 
researches.  He  quotes  the  poet's  words  of  nations  but  still  a  vital  hindrance  to 
about  the  "unreturning  brave"  and  grimly  the  progress  of  peoples  is  the  economic 
notes  that  it  ever  is  the  brave  that  do  not  waste  of  war.  The  vast  money  burden  of 
return  from  war.  Again,  he  quotes  Kip-  militarism  next  engrossed  Dr.  Jordan's 
ling's  "Send  forth  the  best  ye  breed"  and  study.  Other  men  have  made  as  import- 
adds  the  acid  footnote,  "and  the  nation  ant  researches  in  this  field,  but  perhaps 
breeds  from  the  second  best."  no  one  has  so  clearly  phrased,  for  America 

"Why  is  it,"   he  asks,   "that  three  or  at  least,  the  disastrous  results  of  wholesale 

four  millions  of  Englishmen  are  unable  to  malemployment   and  of   special   privilege 

earn  a  decent  living,  or  any  living  at  all,  that  flow  from  the  arming  of  the  nations, 

in  England  to-day?     Why  is  it  that  these  As  an  American,  Dr.  Jordan  has  especially 

same    unemployed    are    unemployable    in  noted  the  effect  of  the  military  ideal  upon 

Canada,  or  Australia,  or  wherever  they  the  struggle  for  democracy  —  a  struggle 
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that  of  necessity  may  be  won  only  by  the 
arts  of  peace. 

"  In  Germany,  the  work  of  the  individ- 
ual is  intensified  and  encouraged  in  order 
thereby  to  exalt  the  State.  In  America, 
the  State  belongs  to  the  people  and  still 
exists  for  their  benefit.  The  primary 
business  of  a  democracy  is  justice.  But  in 
the  world  at  large,  the  world  of  dukes  and 
barons,  of  generals  and  admirals,  of  kings 
of  finance  and  lords  of  exploitation,  the 
ideal  of  equality  before  the  law  does  not 
yet  obtain.  .  .  .  It  is  said  on  good  au- 
thority that  one  man  in  every  six  in  England 
is  in  some  way  personally  or  financially 
interested  in  the  extension  of  the  army  or 
navy.  All  these  men  are  so  many  more 
mouths  to  be  fed  by  the  common  man 
of  the  nations/' 

The  attention  of  Americans  was  es- 
pecially challenged  when  Dr.  Jordan 
described  the  futility  of  big  navies  on  the 
day  last  year  when  the  vessels  of  the  At- 
lantic Fleet,  assembled  in  the  Hudson 
River,  passed  gallantly  out  to  sea. 

"Isn't  it  a  fine  parade!"  he  exclaimed. 
"And  isn't  it  too  bad  that  they  are  merely 
on  their  way  from  the  navy  yard  to  the 
scrap  heap." 

And  of  the  advantages  of  disarmament: 

"A  nation  that  is  not  loaded  will  not 
explode." 

In  1 9 10,  Dr.  Jordan  was  chosen  to  be 
the  director  of  the  World  Peace  Founda- 
tion, and  since  that  date  a  large  share  of 
his  time  has  been  devoted  to  writing  and 
lecturing  on  international  peace.  Wish- 
ing to  be  free  to  devote  still  more  atten- 
tion to  this  work,  he  resigned  the  presi- 
dency of  Stanford  University  last  year. 
The  trustees,  however,  were  unwilling  to 
have  him  leave  the  University  altogether, 
so  the  office  of  chancellor  was  created 
for  him,  which  left  him  free  of  the  adminis- 
trative work  but  retained  him  as  a  coun- 
selor and  a  representative  of  Stanford. 

AN     ADVOCATE     OF     INTERNATIONAL     PEACE 

The  first  use  that  Dr.  Jordan  made  of  his 
new  freedom  was  to  start  on  a  year's  lec- 
ture tour  of  Europe  and  Australia  in  be- 
half of  international  peace.  He  has  re- 
cently delivered  more  than  one  hundred 
lectures  in  England,  France,  and  Germany; 


and  he  is  now  in  Australia  on  a  like  errand. 
On  this  journey,  he  also  gathered  the 
material  for  the  articles  on  "  What  Europe 
Thinks  of  Us"  —  the  first  of  these  articles 
appearing  on  the  succeeding  pages  of  this 
issue  of  the  World's  Work. 

Dr.  Jordan  worked  his  way  through 
Cornell  as  a  farm  hand  and  in  college  he 
belonged  to  a  club  that  was  called  "The 
Strug"  —  an  abbreviation  of  "The  Strug- 
gle for  Existence."  Years  later,  when  he 
had  observed  that  those  fishes  that  have 
the  most  powerful  fins  are  the  fishes  that 
swim  up  the  tallest  waterfalls,  he  turned 
back  to  analyze  the  careers  of  his  fellow 
students  at  Cornell  and  found  that  there 
the  same  law  held  good  —  the  keenest 
minds,  the  most  successful  men,  were 
graduates  of  'The  Strug."  He  took 
Stanford  University,  the  creation  of  a 
plutocratic  fortune,  and  made  of  it  a 
democracy.  Throughout  his  life  he  has 
humanized  science,  related  it  to  life,  made 
it  the  servant  of  a  high  ideal  of  personal 
and  civic  character.  New,  in  the  matur- 
ity of  his  strength,  he  has  seen  an  oppor- 
tunity for  mankind  to  collect  a  dividend 
in  social  advancement  upon  the  mechan- 
ical inventions  —  the  railroads  and  steam- 
ships and  telegraphs  —  that  have  broken 
down  the  petty  boundaries  between  the 
peoples  and  that  make  possible  a  common 
set  of  ideals  for  all  men  the  world  over. 
He*  is  turning  the  resources  of  his  rich 
experience  of  life,  of  his  wide  acquaintance- 
ship with  men,  of  his  knowledge  of  biology, 
to  the  development  of  an  enlightened, 
international  citizenship  that  shall  put 
an  end  to  war.  He  is  putting  his  faith  in 
democracy  against  the  hosts  of  privilege 
that  profit  by  militarism.  To  him  the 
result  is  not  in  doubt: 

"War  is  dying.  It  dies  because  it 
cannot  pay  its  way.  It  dies  because, 
through  the  spread  of  education  and  the 
demands  of  commerce,  no  part  of  the 
civilized  world  can  be  suffered  to  engage  in 
a  life-and-death  struggle  with  any  other 
part.  .  .  .  The  machinery  of  conciliation 
is  created  by  public  opinion;  and  with  its 
more  perfect  adjustment  the  force  of 
public  opinion  behind  it  will  grow  steadily 
more  and  more  insistent.  Little  by  little 
war  will  be  erased  from  the  possibilities." 
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A    RESUME    OF  THE    IDEAS    OF    MEN    WHO    THINK    SERIOUSLY    ON    POLITICAL    AND 
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/r  b  ^HE  purpose  of  these  articles  is  to  lay  a  framework  for  a  composite  picture  of  the 

m       United  States  of  America  as  seen  through  European  eyes,  or  more  exactly,  as 

m        received  by  men  who  think  —  the  "  intellectuals"  as  they  are  called,  in  scorn 

-M-        as  often  as  in  praise,  in  Western  Continental  Europe. 

They  are  prepared  from  conversation  and  correspondence  with  legislators, 
scholars,  and  business  men,  men  resident  for  the  most  part  within  three  hundred  miles  of 
Frankfort-on-the-Main,  no  part  of  them  being  drawn  from  published  documents,  save  in 
two  cases  where  such  documents  were  made  part  of  a  statement  of  opinion.  They  naturally 
represent  the  liberal  or  democratic  point  of  view,  rather  than  that  of  the  aristocracy  on  the 
one  hand  or  that  of  the  proletariat  on  the  other,  for  it  is  with  the  democrats  of  Eu- 
rope that  the  American  university  man  finds  himself  most  at  home.  The  articles  are, 
in  a  degree,  a  skeleton  or  resume  of  the  ideas  of  men  who  think  seriously  on  political 
and  social  measures  and  especially  of  those  who  think  in  international  terms.  In  Europe 
to-day  all  international  thought  converges  on  the  idea  of  international  peace  and  the  hope 
of  permanent  peace  bears  always  a  direct  relation  to  the  idea  of  self-governing  democracy. 

In  preparing  the  text,  I  have  verbally  ciliated  to  that  of  a  derelict  ship  on  a  dan- 
translated  certain  epigrammatic  sentences,  gerous  reef;  or,  again,  it  may  be  a  pillar  of 
The  rest  may  be  partly  quoted,  partly  flame  and  cloud  leading  along  the  rocky 
subject  to  my  own  statements  or  amplifi-  way  to  freedom  and  solvency, 
cations.  No  names  are  used,  and  the  The  elements  of  European  society  called 
writer  can  only  convey  his  thanks  in  these  "conservative"  or  "  reactionary"  find  little 
general  terms  to  those  who  have  aided  him  ground  for  sympathy  in  the  progress  of 
by  expressions  of  opinion.  America.     America  is  growing  away  from 

The  articles  are  practically  confined  to  them,  and  its  advancement  endangers  all 
Continental  sources.  I  have  made  no  they  have  been  taught  to  cherish.  In  gen- 
effort  to  introduce  any  record  of  British  eral,  "conservatism"  is  the  characteristic 
opinion  of  America.  Blood  relationship  has  of  two  classes  in  Europe,  that  of  the  aris- 
its  effect  on  points  of  view,  and  a  common  tocracy  and  that  of  the  moneyed  interests, 
language  brings  familiarity  even  when  The  conventional  aristocracy  looks  upon 
sympathy  may  not  exist.  British  opinion  its  position  as  one  of  divine  origin,  and 
in  abundance  is  on  record  in  print.  It  such  authority  is  not  acknowledged  in 
ranges  from  the  monumental  and  prophetic  America.  Its  right  arm  is  the  military  or- 
work  of  James  Bryce  to  the  latest  record  ganization,  its  left  the  state  church,  and 
of  a  Pullman  car  ride  to  Chicago  or  the  both  of  these  institutions  are  parasitic 
latest  experience  in  crossing  the  bar  of  the  on  the  common  man  who  pays  for  them  and 
New  York  Custom  House.  To  the  English-  whose  opportunity  for  self-realization  is 
men,  the  United  States  may  appear  in  checked  by  their  exactions, 
many  guises,  from  that,  let  us  say,  of  a  To  the  aristocracy  of  Europe,  America 
forward  child  to  be  reproved  or  to  be  con-  appears  as  a  huge,  growing  giant,  respect- 
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ing  no  tradition,  a  menace  to  the  existing 
order.  Her  experiments  are  fraught  with 
danger.  The  spread  of  popular  education, 
the  abolition  of  privilege,  the  absence  of  a 
state  church,  the  subordination  of  military 
to  civil  authority,  all  these  lead  away  from 
the  European  traditions  of  social  stability. 

Another  form  of  conservatism  is  that  of 
the  money  lords  whose  business  is  the  de- 
velopment of  the  world's  resources.  Money 
is  proverbially  timid,  because  it  will  not 
willingly  go  where  it  cannot  return.  It  is 
suspicious  of  political  change  and  shrinks 
from  the  gaze  of  the  untrained  and  in- 
competent public.  To  avoid  publicity  is 
to  let  well  enough  alone.  The  "stand- 
patter" in  the  different  nations  is  not  es- 
pecially averse  to  reform  or  to  democracy, 
but  he  finds  the  active  expression  of  either 
likely  to  become  a  nuisance. 

By  broad  sympathy  and  wise  use  of 
money,  he  finds  it  easy  to  dominate  most 
political  parties.  He  is  not  averse  to  mil- 
itancy as  a  tool  of  convenience,  a  handy 
instrument  to  be  used  as  he  uses  a  Senate 
or  a  House  of  Lords  as  need  may  arise. 

The  war  trade,  moreover,  is  itself  a  mat- 
ter of  business,  with  interlocking  connec- 
tions with  all  other  forms  of  high  finance. 
But  money  is  totally  opposed  to  actual  war, 
atany  rate  toall  war  at  home  or  nearenough 
to  interfere  with  business;  and  in  the  long 
run  all  war  is  guilty  of  such  interference. 

To  the  money  lords  of  Europe,  we  may 
imagine  that  America  appears  as  a  mighty 
force,  crude  and  ill-controlled,  to  be  met 
and  managed  accordingly.  Money  is  not 
narrow  or  provincial  in  its  outlook.  It 
is  thoroughly  international.  It  does  not 
spend  itself  in  futile  worry,  nor  in  fruitless 
antagonism.  America  is,  therefore,  a  big 
fact,  to  be  neither  loved  nor  hated,  admired 
nor  condemned,  but  to  be  dealt  with  as 
conditions  may  demand. 

The  elements  in  European  politics  called 
Liberal  or  Radical,  temporarily  united  in 
opposition  to  aristocracy,  are  even  more 
divergent  among  themselves.  In  general, 
the  ideals,  called  Liberal,  divide  between 
Socialism  and  Democracy.  The  one  group 
looks  toward  the  absorption  of  capital  by 
the  State,  and  the  substitution  of  State  co- 
operation for  the  wage  system.  The  other 
group  believes  that  all  efficient  authority 


must  spring  from  the  people,  and  that  the 
people  must  themselves  become  competent 
and  intelligent  individual  units,  fit  to  ex- 
ercise the  authority  that  falls  to  them. 

To  this  group  of  convinced  democrats, 
as  distinguished  from  Radicals  and  Social- 
ists on  the  one  hand  and  aristocrats, 
plutocrats,  clericals,  and  reactionaries  on 
the  other  —  the  "moderate  left"  in  the 
political  system  of  Continental  Europe  — 
belong  the  most  of  those  on  whose  exper- 
ience and  judgment  we  may  now  call  for 
opinions  of  America. 

THE  democracy  of  America  is  not 
like  ours  of  Europe.  That  of 
America  is  free,  spontaneous,  and 
constructive;  the  Nation  belongs  to  the 
people  and  on  them  rests  the  sole  respon- 
sibility for  shaping  it. 

The  Nation  does  not  own  its  people.  1 1  is 
their  Nation  and  its  future  has  importance 
only  as  its  continuance  promotes  the  wel- 
fare of  its  citizens.  Its  permanence  must 
depend  on  the  intelligence,  the  devotion, 
and  the  dexterity  of  those  who  lead  in  its 
affairs.  More  important  than  good  gov- 
ernment is  government  in  which  all  the 
people  have  a  part.  That  government  is 
best  which  works  out  best  in  the  end,  not 
necessarily  in  the  beginning.  The  people 
themselves  are  the  sole  judges  of  both  ends 
and  means.  There  is  no  other  judgment 
possible.  A  body  of  people  stupid,  care- 
less, and  unskilful  can  never  be  well  gov- 
erned from  within  nor  from  without.  There 
is  no  power  outside  themselves  which  can 
insure  or  enforce  good  government.  An 
outside  agency  may  give  sanitation,  con- 
servation, and  in  degree  justice  and  educa- 
tion, but  the  impulse  of  good  government 
must  come  from  within,  from  the  intelli- 
gent cooperation  of  the  individual  units 
which  compose  the  State  and  for  whom  the 
State  exists.  (Belgium) 

The  democracy  of  France  (and,  there- 
fore, that  of  Belgium)  rests  too  much  on 
what  Ibsen  calls  the  conventional  lies  of 
Society. 

It  is  a  negative  democracy,  the  people 
left  behind,  after  the  suppression  of  nobil- 
ity and  priesthood.  It  is  not  constructive, 
not  self-dependent,  not  formed  by  the 
union  of  self-sufficient  and  competent  units. 
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It  is  rather  the  debris  left  after  the  obliter- 
ation of  arbitrary  privilege.  Our  laws  and 
our  education  are  borrowed  from  a  failing 
Latinity,  twenty  centuries  old.  A  free 
democracy  must  go  direct  to  its  own  pur- 
poses. The  methods  of  American  schools 
are  less  abstract,  more  practical,  more  ex- 
perimental, and  more  efficient  than  ours. 
(Belgium) 

FREE    OF    A    STATE    CHURCH 

America  has  been  especially  fortunate  in 
its  separation  of  religion  from  politics. 
Freedom  of  worship,  equality  in  religious 
matters,  the  independence  of  all  religion 
from  State  control,  these  save  the  Nation 
from  a  long  train  of  abuses,  from  costly 
persecution  on  the  one  hand  and  from  the 
abuses  of  ecclesiastic  privilege  which  still 
prevail  throughout  Europe.  In  Belgium, 
in  particular,  the  State  religion  yields  a 
privileged  class  which  claims  exceptions  in 
taxation  as  well  as  immunity  from  military 
service  and  from  other  burdens  laid  on  the 
people  at  large.  The  spirit  of  liberty  is 
thwarted  by  the  fact  of  privilege.  The 
essence  of  aristocracy  is  privilege  and  the 
State  church  is  its  efficient  ally  and  sharer 
of  its  spoils.  (Belgium) 

Above  all  else  in  America  one  is  im- 
pressed by  the  youthfulness  of  its  people. 
This  is  shown  in  all  operations,  in  all  cor- 
ners and  among  all  classes,  in  the  govern- 
mental bureau  and  the  court  of  law  as  well 
as  on  the  playground  or  the  athletic  field, 
in  Congress,  in  business,  in  literature,  in 
philosophy.  Everywhere  life  is  joyous. 
The  future  is  ahead,  the  mind  of  the  people 
is  open  and  ready  for  all  promising  ex- 
periments. (Saxony) 

Democracy  is  the  field  for  experiments. 
It  aims  at  something  higher  than  good 
government.  It  should  lead  the  people 
to  understand  what  good  government  is 
and  what  makes  it  good.  It  forms  of  every 
different  state  a  training  school  in  civics, 
a  laboratory  in  which  every  plausible  theory 
may  be  tested,  that  the  wisdom  gained  may 
work  for  future  welfare.  The  best  remedy 
for  a  wrong  is  to  let  the  people  find  out  for 
themselves  what  hurts  them.         (Saxony) 

We  wonder  at  the  youthful  creativeness 
of  America.  We  are  astonished  at  its 
gigantic    accomplishments    and    at     the 


soundness  of  its  social  fabric.  Yet  all  this 
is  in  the  beginning.  All  moves  so  quickly. 
Every  year  America  has  a  million  of  new 
people  to  initiate.  It  has  scarcely  time 
to  think  of  its  own  affairs.  Some  of 
them  need  thought.  It  has  yet  to  make 
the  rights  of  man  secure  above  the  rights 
of  property.  In  time,  America  must  lead 
in  social  reorganization,  in  the  conciliation 
of  work  and  enterprise.  (Switzerland) 

THE    FREEDOM   OF    MANHOOD 

America  leads  in  the  freedom  of  man- 
hood; this  is  its  first  lesson  to  the  world. 
It  has  made  great  economic  progress, 
but  this  is  a  minor  incident.  Great  busi- 
ness is  established  in  Great  Britain  and  in 
Germany  and  in  South  America  as  well. 
And  this  fact  yields  another  lesson.  There 
is  room  for  all,  and  peace  is  a  condition 
necessary  to  economic  advance.    (Prussia) 

There  is  no  European  people  as  there  is 
an  American  people.  The  young,  vigor- 
ous, active,  effective  elements  of  the  Old 
World  are  blended  in  America  and  have 
filled  a  continent  with  American  people. 

Europe  is  a  checker-board  of  warring 
factions.  There  is  no  fusion  of  race,  no 
solid  bond  of  union.  Every  group  has  its 
own  language,  its  own  philosophy,  and, 
above  all,  its  own  traditions  of  politics 
and  religion.  Every  group  has  its  own 
schemes  of  aggrandizement,  its  own  dream 
of  imperialism. 

Varied  as  is  the  American  people  in  its 
origin,  it  is  animated  by  a  single  spirit  and 
this  to  a  degree  almost  inconceivable  in 
Europe.  America  is  a  virgin  forest,  while 
Europe  is  a  crowded  garden,  full  of  geneal- 
ogical trees.  The  institutions  of  America 
have  sprung  up  through  need  of  them. 
Those  of  Europe  represent  demands  and 
struggles  long  since  past,  the  wrecks  of  old 
tradition,  relics  of  old  inheritance,  the  mis- 
fits of  one  generation  badly  adjusted  to  the 
needs  of  the  next. 

In  an  American  railroad  train  a  man  was 
heard  to  say:  "  My  father  was  a  German, 
my  mother  was  French.  What  do  I  care? 
I  am  an  American.  The  old  hates  are 
nothing  to  me.  This  is  the  land  where 
hatred  dies  away/' 

Hate  of  race  dies  because  it  is  unprofit- 
able.    There  is  nothing  to  feed  it.     The 
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struggle  for  precedence  and  privilege,  so 
eager  everywhere  in  Europe,  is  in  America 
reduced  to  its  lowest  terms.  Equality 
before  the  law,  the  motto  of  American 
democracy,  means  doing  away  with  privi- 
lege. The  contacts  of  life  are  elemental 
in  America,  unhampered  by  the  contests 
and  failures  of  the  past.  America  asks 
not  "What  was  your  father's  class  or 
caste?  "  but  "What  can  you  do  and  will  you 
do  it?"  (Belgium) 

We  may  not  look  forward  to  a  new  Eu- 
rope uniform  in  language,  in  government, 
in  philosophy.  We  do  not  wish  to  see 
"the  world  rolled  out  flat."  But  we  may 
hope  for  a  better  understanding  between 
nations,  for  political  harmony,  and  for  a 
rising  estimate  of  the  value  of  labor,  of  the 
need  of  education,  and  for  a  better  appre- 
ciation of  the  elements  of  manhood  which 
create  and  compel  democracy.     (Belgium) 

VARIETY   IN    UNITY 

In  America,  variety  meets  in  unity. 
The  blood  of  all  Europe  joins  in  every 
state.  The  differences  in  soil,  in  climate, 
in  products,  in  the  different  states  cover  a 
range  greater  than  that  of  all  Europe. 
Yet  through  all  this  is  an  abounding  na- 
tional unity,  such  as  few  of  the  larger  na- 
tions even  in  Europe  show;  greater  unity, 
for  example,  than  in  Germany  or  in  Aus- 
tria or  even  in  Great  Britain.     (Bavaria) 

The  organization  of  the  United  States  is 
the  natural  resultant  of  the  inherent 
wealth  of  its  land,  its  favorable  geograph- 
ical position,  the  youthfulness  of  spirit 
of  its  people,  their  abounding  optimism, 
their  power  of  action,  the  soundness  of 
their  patriotism,  and  their  unfailing  com- 
mon sense. 

Impressive  traits  of  Americans  are  their 
open  generosity,  their  wonderful  hospi- 
tality, their  civic  devotion,  the  lack  of 
abstract  valuations  of  man,  and  the  little 
development  of  central  authority  and  of  lo- 
cal action  on  the  part  of  the  state.  (Saxony) 

THE   JOY   OF   ACCOMPLISHMENT 

Nowhere  is  there  such  power  of  action 
or  joy  of  accomplishment  as  in  America. 
(Bavaria) 

We  see  in  America  a  great,  rich  terri- 
tory,   magnificently   situated,   threatened 


by  no  rival,  North  and  South  joined  in  a 
solidly  unified  Nation,  permeated  by  an 
effective  spirit  of  democracy.  It  has  no 
inherited  enemies,  no  burden  of  dynastic 
interests.  It  needs  not  to  insure  its 
existence  through  burdens  of  military 
oppression.  In  this  it  stands  out  as 
forceful  and  powerful  in  contrast  to  over- 
laden Europe.  (Bavaria) 

It  is  as  useful  for  Europe  to  know  Amer- 
ica, as  for  America  to  know  Europe.  Each 
has  much  to  learn  from  the  other.  (Alsace) 

One  who  has  lived  in  America  for  a  few 
years  finds  it  hard  to  adjust  himself  to  the 
narrow  views,  the  enduring  traditions,  and 
the  hampering  of  personal  freedom  that  he 


meets  on  every  side  at  home. 


[Alsace) 


In  America  there  is  a  better  apprecia- 
tion of  the  value  of  the  worker,  a  greater 
incentive  toward  technical  skill  and  a  bet- 
ter reward  for  success.  The  essential 
reason  for  this  does  not  lie  in  tariff  restric- 
tion nor  in  legislation  of  any  kind,  but  in 
the  general  forward  movement  of  affairs. 
The  republic  is  a  "going  concern,"  an  active 
organization  of  motor  people,  people  who 
attach  no  disgrace  to  manual  service  and 
who  regard  with  doubt  the  man  who  feels 
himself  above  it.  (Prussia) 

A    PEOPLE    EVENLY    PROSPEROUS 

The  moral  strength  of  America  lies 
largely  in  the  fact  that  the  great  body  of 
its  people  is  evenly  prosperous,  no  large 
class  very  rich,  and  few  very  poor.  There 
seem  to  be  but  two  classes  among  the 
Americans,  the  upper  middle  class  and  the 
lower  middle  class,  and  those  two  are  inter- 
changeable. Virtue  does  not  flourish  in 
poverty  nor  in  wealth,  a  reason,  according 
to  Bernard  Shaw,  why  the  people  of  Eng- 
land "make  a  mess"  of  their  social  rela- 
tions. To  speak  more  exactly,  virtue  does 
not  flourish  under  a  hereditary  and  irre- 
mediable status,  nor  in  poverty  from  which 
there  is  no  escape,  nor  yet  in  wealth  which 
one  has  taken  no  part  in  producing.  The 
caste  system  has  no  redeeming  traits.  It 
does  not  hurt  a  man  to  be  poor,  if  the 
means  of  escaping  from  poverty  are  within 
his  reach.  It  does  not  hurt  a  man  to  be 
rich,  if  his  own  skill  and  energy  are  the 
sources  of  his  fortune. 

Even  in  the  predatory  acquisition   of 
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wealth  there  is  something  of  moral  train- 
ing, as  there  is  something  of  heroism  in  war. 
Whoever  gains  wealth  in  any  way  comes  in 
contact  thereby  with  realities.  He  gains 
a  clear  perspective  of  what  money  costs 
and  of  what  money  will  do.  This  may  not 
yield  results  in  social  virtues,  but  there  are 
points  of  view  from  which  an  enemy  to 
Society  may  be  a  better  citizen  than  one 
who  is  an  enemy  only  to  himself. 

The  fundamental  evil  of  the  unequal 
distribution  of  wealth  in  Europe  is  not 
that  of  the  tyranny  of  capitalism,  but 
rather  that  so  much  of  capital  is  in  in- 
efficient hands.  Inherited  fortunes  are, 
for  the  most  part,  wastefully,  and  there- 
fore, from  the  point  of  view  of  social 
welfare,  tyrannically  managed.  It  is  an 
essential  characteristic  of  democracy  that 
a  man  should  make  his  own  contract  with 
life.  That  a  man  in  America  has  freedom 
to  rise  means  also  that  he  has  freedom  to 
fall.  Broadly  speaking,  pauperism  in 
America,  when  not  an  importation  from 
the  Old  World,  is  practically  confined  to 
the  victims  of  liquor,  or  of  inherited  feeble- 
mindedness. An  earnest  and  wholesome 
man  of  rational  ideas  and  impulses  need 
not  remain  abjectly  poor.  In  fact,  he 
does  not,  in  America.  In  general,  the 
strength  spent  in  upholding  the  weak  and 
the  unworthy  has  its  reaction  in  holding 
the  strong  and  worthy  from  their  desserts. 
In  practice,  paternalism  and  tyranny 
amount  to  the  same  thing.  (France) 

ENERGETIC    RATHER   THAN    SENSITIVE 

America  is  above  all  others  the  land  of 
freedom,  but  it  seems  to  care  less  for 
social  solidarity  than  Europe  does  and  to 
give  less  thought  to  the  welfare  of  the 
feeble.  Its  social  development  is  marked 
by  energy  rather  than  by  sensitiveness. 

In  a  pioneer  democracy  every  individual 
struggles  single-handed  with  the  forces 
of  Nature,  unaided  by  bonds  and  traditions 
of  Society  and  unhampered  by  them.  The 
American  democracy  marks  the  coming 
together  of  free  units.  That  of  the  Old 
World  arises  from  the  decay  of  old  groups 
whose  component  parts  have  not  yet  risen 
to  self-conscious  independence.  Reliance 
on  the  help  of  the  State  or  the  Church  is 
not  fit  training  for  democracy.        (Alsace) 


It  is  very  difficult  for  us  (in  Germany)  to 
look  beyond  the  manifold  surface  phenom- 
ena of  America.  So  much  is  common  to 
all  civilized  lands  that  the  occasional  dif- 
ferences rise  out  of  proportion;  though  the 
main  currents  of  life  are  identical,  the  social 
and  political  movements  are  quite  unlike 
those  to  which  we  are  accustomed.  Amer- 
ica, from  the  first,  has  thrown  off  the  tram- 
mels of  caste,  of  hereditary  values,  and  of 
Church  domination  in  alliances  with  the 
State,  all  these  still  living  issues  in  Europe. 
Its  struggles  against  injustice  and  privi- 
lege are  conducted  with  a  fearlessness  and 
publicity  strange  to  us.  The  European 
method  of  dealing  with  a  great  injustice 
is  to  legalize  it  and  thus  to  withdraw  it 
from  sight  and  from  practical  politics. 
(Saxony) 

"the  land  of  bluff" 

The  people  at  large,  in  their  conception 
of  America,  are  lost  in  vague  ideas  of  its 
vastness  or  misled  by  undue  emphasis  on 
some  particular  thing.  In  a  general  way, 
to  Germany,  America  is  the  land  of  bound- 
less possibilities,  the  land  of  freedom,  the 
land  of  bluff.  (Saxony) 

The  first  thing  that  strikes  a  European 
on  landing  in  the  United  States  is  the  self- 
reliance,  the  energy,  the  prosperity  of  the 
people.  Second,  the  theoretical  equality; 
any  worker  in  the  street  seems  conscious 
that,  given  a  good  chance,  he  can  attain 
anything.  This  may  not  last  as  American 
society  finally  crystallizes  itself. 

The  much  higher  standard  of  living  im- 
presses the  foreigner.  No  wonder  that  the 
immigrants  write  back  to  urge  their  rela- 
tives to  follow.  The  self-reliance  and 
energy  of  the  people,  too,  are  wonderful, 
though  these  sometimes  take  the  unsym- 
pathetic forms  of  haughtiness  or  egotism. 
The  struggle  for  life  is  more  intense  in 
America,  but  this  brings  good  results  on 
the  whole,  as  it  has  a  tendency  to  make 
the  Nation  hard  as  steel. 

As  one  comes  to  know  the  people  better, 
one  finds  them  most  hospitable  and  always 
charming  in  their  homes,  the  family  rela- 
tions much  better  than  in  Europe,  and  this 
must  be  taken  as  characteristic  of  the  peo- 
ple at  large.  The  culture  of  women  is 
higher  —  perhaps   higher    than    that    of 
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the  men  —  whereas  in  England  one  finds 
the  reverse. 

The  political  life  of  America  makes  a 
disagreeable  impression  on  the  stranger, 
through  the  prevalence  of  corruption. 
This  seems,  at  first  sight,  the  more  strange 
because  the  general  morals  are  so  high. 
No  wonder  the  better  class  of  citizens 
abstain  from  public  life  and  hold  it  to 
be  degrading. 

In  foreign  politics,  Americans  often 
blunder  through  lack  of  experience.  An 
illustration  of  this  is  found  in  the  Japanese 
troubles  in  California.  When  a  single 
state  in  the  Union  is  permitted  to  lead  in  a 
bad  way,  it  promises  confusion  for  the 
whole  country.  As  California  may  not 
yield  to  the  Nation,  the  condition  is 
deplorable.  (Finland) 

AN    ECONOMIC    INDEPENDENCY 

Our  German  ideas  of  America  differ  as  do 
the  individuals  expressing  them.  To  our 
fathers,  America  was  the  land  where  one 
grew  rich  quickly.  To-day  we  have  a 
very  different  impression,  with  something 
in  it  of  romance,  an  element  hitherto 
wholly  wanting.  We  have  learned  that 
even  in  America  wealth  does  not  come 
without  industry  and  skill.  Fewer  Ger- 
mans go  to  America  and  it  is  no  longer  a 
maxim  that  when  one  is  out  of  sorts  with 
his  surroundings  "  he  must  go  to  America." 

The  industrial  impulse  from  America 
has  had  great  effects  on  Germany,  in  the 
main  for  good.  America's  experience  with 
trusts  and  monopolies  are  being  repeated 
in  Germany.  It  has  the  same  origin,  the 
same  results,  and  produces  the  same  em- 
barrassments. 

We  wonder,  sometimes,  that  with  its 
breadth  of  franchise,  America  is  so  well 
governed.  We  have  in  Germany  a  broad 
right  of  voting,  but,  thank  God,  no  rule  of 
parliament. 

There  are  in  Germany  many  inadequate 
notions  of  the  higher  elements  in  American 
life.  People  think  of  the  American  as  a 
"born  business  man"  with  no  thought  of 
anything  else  save  business.  The  amazing 
energy  and  skill  shown  by  America  in  the 
construction  of  machinery  has  blinded 
us  to  the  facts  of  the  finer  aspects  of  Amer- 
ican life. 


Because  America's  products  are  ade- 
quate alone  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
Nation,  it  may  never  fear  a  war  with  any 
other  great  powers,  for  in  every  respect 
it  is  independent  of  the  nations  of  Europe. 
(Baden) 

LEADERS    IN    COMMERCE    AND    SCIENCE 

In  Finland,  we  recognize,  with  friendly 
and  hopeful  interest,  America's  proverbial 
lead  in  commerce  and  in  technique,  as  also 
in  science  and  in  arts.  But  to  us,  its 
banking  system  seems  clumsy  and  inade- 
quate, lacking  in  central  authority.  It 
would  seem  better  also  if  there  were  greater 
uniformity  in  state  laws.  It  is  the  hope 
of  our  people  that  diplomacy  and  politics 
will  be  more  influenced  by  justice.  For  this 
we  look  with  hope  and  sympathy  on  every 
evidence  of  American  progress.     (Finland) 

We  look  on  the  whole  political  and  social 
development  of  North  America  with  the 
greatest  sympathy.  In  all  branches  of 
science,  art,  and  technique  great  progress 
comes  from  the  United  States.  Alone 
unsympathetic  are  we  with  the  existence 
and  continuance  of  the  protective  tariff. 
It  stimulates  an  economic  development 
that  is  fundamentally  unsound  and  it 
furnishes  the  basis  for  the  rise  of  reaction- 
ary interests.  But  in  all  phases  of  culture 
studies  and  in  ideals  of  freedom  are  we 
friends  in  spirit  with  the  United  States. 
(Prussia) 

To  the  sympathy  without  reserve  arises 
the  fear  that  imperialism  shall  compromise 
the  republican  ideal  and  thus  do  harm  to 
the  aspirations  of  people  still  under  the 
regime  of  monarchy.  (Alsace) 

PLUTOCRACY  AND  IMMIGRATION 

There  are  two  leading  problems  in 
America,  plutocracy  and  immigration  — 
the  rise  of  power  which  considers  no  other 
end  but  wealth,  and  the  peril  of  swamping 
the  national  life  and  its  primitive  freedom 
by  people  who  know  not  the  meaning  of 
democracy. 

Eternal  vigilance  is  the  price  of  liberty. 
If  poverty  is  to  be  abolished,  every  man  con- 
cerned must  aid  in  the  abolition  of  his 
own  poverty. 

The  vigilance  must  be  personal.  It 
cannot    be   delegated    to    any    priest    or 
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policeman,  to  the  leader  of  a  trade  union 
or  to  the  director  of  a  slum  settlement. 

A  nation,  like  a  corporation,  must  be 
wisely,  forcefully,  and  efficiently  managed, 
otherwise  it  cannot  accomplish  its  purposes. 
The  dangers  in  a  republic  are  not  from  the 
strength  of  the  strong  nor  mainly  from  the 
greed  of  the  predatory,  but  rather  from  the 
weakness  of  the  weak. 

To  turn  over  the  control  of  affairs  to  the 
proletariat  might  mean  immediate  bank- 
ruptcy. Rather,  the  proletariat  should 
be  transformed  by  training  and  by  oppor- 
tunity into  self-governing  units.  To  this 
end  a  generous  education  should  be  the 
birthright  of  every  child  of  the  Republic. 
The  greatest  single  asset  of  America, 
financial  as  well  as  moral,  lies  in  its  school 
system  and  its  possibilities.  In  theory, 
and  to  a  steadily  increasing  extent  in  fact, 
it  provides  for  the  preservation  and  direc- 
tion of  every  varied  form  of  talent  devel- 
oped among  its  people.  The  most  precious 
possession  of  any  State  lies  in  the  brains 
of  its  children.  It  is  a  national  tragedy 
when  any  part  of  this  potential  ability  is 
wasted  through  perversion  or  neglect.  The 
school  system  of  the  American  states,  with 
all  its  deficiencies  and  with  all  the  faults  its 
critics  and  its  friends  have  detected,  is 
nevertheless  potentially  the  best  in  the 
world.  It  is  the  system  of  democracy. 
It  provides  for  its  own  improvement.  It 
is  adaptable  and  flexible.  It  goes  straight 
to  its  purpose,  serving  no  ulterior  ends. 
In  theory  it  is  sound,  and  in  practice  il  is 
growing  steadily  more  effective.  To  its 
increasing  efficiency,  in  all  its  branches, 
from  the  kindergarten  to  the  university, 
we  may  ascribe  the  persistent  effort  for 
higher  ideals  in  Society  and  in  public  life. 

The  studies  of  the  life  of  America,  at- 
tractive and  fruitful  as  they  are,  show  that 
these  are  not  the  problems  of  a  single  peo- 
ple, but  that  they  stand  out  here  with  espe- 
cial clearness  and  sharpness  as  matters  that 
concern  all  humanity.  (S  axe-Weimar) 

THE    NEGRO    PROBLEM 

Problems  of  especial  difficulty  for  Amer- 
ica are  these  three:  (i)  The  Negro  prob- 
lem. (2)  The  immigration  problem.  (3) 
The  leadership  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  in 
relation  to  the  reassertion  of  Asia. 


As  to  the  first,  you  have  the  problem 
of  the  development  of  a  servile  race  into  the 
individualism  of  democracy,  the  problem 
modified  but  not  simplified  by  the  mixture 
of  European  blood  in  the  leaders  of  the 
Negroes.  The  second  problem  arises  from 
the  fact  that  the  strong*  races  of  North- 
western Europe  no  longer  lead  among  the 
immigrants  to  America. 

In  the  last  century,  America's  union  with 
Europe  has  been  continued  through  the 
entering  streams  of  immigration.  This  has 
been  an  enormous  gain,  for  most  of  these 
immigrants  are  of  the  most  effective  age 
and  the  most  capable  of  their  class.  The 
loss  of  the  Old  World  has  been  the  gain  of 
the  New.  This  gain  in  the  future  will  be 
greater  in  proportion  to  the  severity  of  the 
immigration  laws.  America  can  choose 
the  best;  the  best  of  all,  in  the  past,  have 
been  self-chosen.  The  earlier  stream  was 
the  better  one.  Southeastern  Europe  fur- 
nishes material  less  fit  for  the  development 
of  democracy.  (Bavaria) 

Everywhere  in  America  we  see  evidence 
not  merely  of  technical  training  and  skill 
but  of  the  rise  of  a  deeper  and  many- 
sided  culture.  More  and  more,  in  lines 
not  related  to  economic  development,  is 
America  overtaking  the  lead  of  Europe. 
The  spirit  of  "  Dollarismus"  with  which 
America  is  reproached  is  only  an  incident 
in  the  movement  toward  larger  effective- 
ness. America  is  rising  to  the  front  rank  in 
culture,  growth,  and  above  all  in  the  taste 
for  scientific  investigation,  undei  taken  re- 
gardless of  practical  ends.  (Bavaria) 

Biology  (in  the  sense  of  the  science  of 
the  behavior  of  living  things)  is  an  Amer- 
can  science.  (Prussia) 

A    NATION    WITHOUT   A    HISTORY 

America  has  no  history.  To  the  Euro- 
pean its  affairs  are  flat  and  meaningless. 
Its  records  tell  of  tedious  settlements  by 
commonplace  people,  their  petty  adjust- 
ments and  compromises,  and  their  final 
inheritance,  through  the  progress  of  sci- 
ence, invention,  and  commerce,  of  an  estate 
of  boundless  wealth,  much  too  large  for 
them  and  which  they  show  little  capacity 
to  conserve.  The  history  of  democracy 
is  the  record  of  the  petty  struggles  of  petty 
men,  unrelieved  by  great  genius.  (Prussia) 
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The  historian!  What  can  he  see  of 
history  in  North  America?  You  know  the 
old  words  that  "America  has  no  history/' 
Certainly  the  United  States  and  its  people 
are  not  without  history.  They  are  only 
the  children  of  centuries  of  humanity  from 
which  they  have  sprung  and  on  whose  con- 
dition in  life  their  own  existence  rests.  The 
New  America  has  risen  from  a  tragic 
struggle,  overpoweringly  great,  of  law 
against  law,  of  right  against  right,  of  cus- 
tom against  custom,  and  the  strongest 
right  has  won.  In  this  wonderful  land, 
the  people  have  built  their  universities, 
the  most  friendly  in  the  world.  To  these 
the  European  guest  must  come  with  open 
eye  and  open  heart.  He  is  greeted  with 
an  astonishingly  free,  pleasant,  open, 
lovable  hospitality.  The  fullness  of  new 
life  streams  over  him.  (Hamburg) 

It  is  time  and  energy  wasted  to  make 
treaties  with  the  United  States,  as  every 
succeeding  Congress  disregards  the  solemn 
agreements  of  its  predecessors. 

This  statement  is  borne  out  by  various 
references,  the  agreement  as  to  tolls  on  the 
Panama  Canal  being  a  recent  and  pertinent 
illustration.  Of  like  nature  is  the  disre- 
gard of  the  provisions  in  the  treaty  to 
secure  uniform  fishery  laws  in  the  boundary 
waters  of  the  United  States  and  Canada, 
and  also  the  neglect  of  obligations  implied 
in  the  treaty  with  Japan  and  Canada  on 
which  depends  the  preservation  of  the  fur 
seal  herd  in  Bering  Sea.  Succeeding  Con- 
gresses fail  to  study  the  questions  involved 
in  these  international  agreements  and  take 
snapjudgmentas  to  the  duties  they  involve. 

This  fact  does  not,  however,  show  moral 
laxity  on  the  part  of  the  people  or  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States.  It 
arises  from  the  system  of  Congressional 
Government.  In  internal  affairs,  the  deci- 
sions of  one  set  of  legislators  or  of  one 
Administration  have  no  binding  control 
over  their  successors.  This  relation  in 
internal  matters  is  likely  to  work  in  the 
same  way  in  foreign  affairs.  If  the  atti- 
tude of  the  people  changes  through  better 
understanding  or  through  selfishness  or 
indifference  the  foreign  policy  is  bound  to 
change  also. 

Why  should  it  not?  The  fetish  of  the 
"continuity  of  foreign  policy "  has  been 


one  of  the  greatest  burdens  of  British 
diplomacy.  It  means  the  constant  sub- 
servience of  the  Foreign  Office  to  its  least 
desirable  actions  in  the  past.  It  means  its 
continuous  control  by  its  lowest  and  least 
worthy  ideals.  The  consent  of  Great 
Britain  to  the  strangling  of  Persia,  its 
relative  indifference  to  the  massacres 
in  Armenia,  its  support  of  the  Opium  Ring 
in  India  and  China,  its  maintenance  in 
foreign  lands  not  merely  of  open  and  recog- 
nized British  interests  but  of  intrigues 
which  will  not  bear  publicity,  are  all 
necessities  of  a  foreign  policy  which  cannot 
change  as  knowledge  or  conditions  change. 

The  United  States  has  no  continuity 
of  foreign  policy.  It  needs  none.  Its 
agreements  are  all  public,  confirmed  in  the 
open  Senate,  and  subject  to  change  by  the 
powers  that  have  instituted  them.  Trea- 
ties in  the  European  sense  the  United  States 
should  not  make.  Democracy  is  a  form  of 
government  especially  adapted  to  minding 
its  own  business.  The  only  agreements 
it  needs  to  make  concern  this  business. 
They  should  refer,  not  to  world  politics, 
but  to  processes  and  adjustments.  Trea- 
ties of  this  sort,  involving  merely  adjust- 
ments, cover  most  normal  international 
relations.  Postal  treaties,  telegraph  and 
telephone  unions,  extradition  treaties, 
treaties  of  conciliation  to  forestall  dis- 
agreements and  of  arbitration  to  remove 
them,  all  these  tend  to  reduce  international 
relations  to  matters  of  routine.  Beyond 
these  a  democracy  has  little  use  for  inter- 
national agreements  and  it  should  be 
chary  of  making  any  others.  To  avoid 
entangling  alliances  has  become,  since 
Washington's  time,  a  national  maxim,  and 
all  international  agreements  not  matters 
of  business  are  of  necessity  entangling. 

The  obviously  evil  results  born  of 
the  wholly  artificial  Triple  Entente  as 
opposed  to  the  Triple  Alliance  —  friend- 
ships as  false  as  the  enmities  are  senseless 
—  serve  to  emphasize  the  blunder  of 
entanglement.  Every  civilized  nation 
should  be  a  "most  favored  nation"  to 
every  other.  It  is  indeed  time  and  energy 
wasted  to  try  to  bring  the  United  States 
into  any  special  or  exclusive  relation  with 
any  other  nation  as  distinct  from  all 
others.  (France) 


MR.  FORD'S  PLAN  TO  SHARE  PROFITS 

TEN    MILLION    DOLLARS   AS    THE    FIRST    COST   OF    AN    ATTEMPT   TO   SOLVE    AT   ONE 

EFFORT     THE     PROBLEM     OF     THE     HUMAN     ELEMENT     IN     FACTORY 

MANAGEMENT     AND     THE      PROBLEM      OF      AN      EQUITABLE 

DISTRIBUTION     OF     THE  REWARDS     OF     INDUSTRY 

BY 

EDWARD  A.  RUMELY 

THERE  is  a  splendid  defiance  lowed  the  lure  of  big  pay  and  of  city  life 
and  daring  in  Henry  Ford's  that  Detroit  held  out.  Three  years  ago, 
announcement  of  the  distri-  one  well  known  automobile  manufacturer 
bution  of  ten  million  dollars  who  was  engaged  in  marketing  a  large 
of  profits  to  his  employees,  quantity  of  a  new  design  of  car  instructed 
This  profit-sharing  plan  throws  down  the  his  shop  superintendent  to  put  on  1,200 
gauntlet  not  only  to  competitors  but  to  men  in  60  days  in  a  new  plant  in  order  to 
the  old  economics  which  declare  that  a  rise  attain  the  required  production  per  day. 
in  the  cost  of  labor  must  be  taken  out  of  When,  at  the  expiration  of  that  time,  he 
the  ultimate  consumer  and  that  hence  found  that  the  superintendent  had  sue- 
under  free  competition  any  business  which  ceeded  in  getting  only  750  men,  he  said, 
is  to  prosper  must  allow  its  wages  to  be  "  Raise  the  pay  50  cents  a  day." 
regulated  by  the  law  of  supply  and  demand  "  We  are  paying  them  more  now  than 
to  the  general  market  rate.  There  is  no  they  are  worth,"  the  foreman  replied, 
demand  in  Detroit  for  unskilled  workmen  "Green  farm  hands  are  getting  machinists' 
at  $5  a  day.     Mr.  Ford  has  made  his  own  wages  of  $3  a  day." 

demand     independently     of     competition  After  two  weeks  it  was  found  that  an 

because  he  is  conscious  of  the  power  of  an  additional  inducement  of  50  cents  still  did 

idea  which  has  been  embodied  in  his  busi-  not  bring  the  required  number, 

ness  and  which  enables  him  to  set  his  own  "  Pay  them  a  dollar  a  day  more." 

standards  and  to  point  the  way  to  a  new  "  But  you  must  remember  that  will  mean 

era  of  manufacture.  a  dollar  a  day  increase  not  only  for  the 

Owing  to  the  rapid  rise  of  the  automo-  extra  200  men  that  we  will  want  but  for 

bile  industry  in  Detroit,  it  has  been  neces-  the  1,000  men  we  have  already  employed 

sary  during  the  last  ten  years  to  draw  very  —  we  cannot  stand  that.     It  is  not  a  ques- 

large  numbers  of  additional  workers  to  that  tion  of  to-day  only.    What  will  this  amount 

labor  market.     Piece-work  rates  and  the  to  three  or  four  years  from  now,  when  the 

plan  of  operation  under  which  an  employee  big  profits  of  the  automobile  business  have 

could  work  long  periods  of  time  on  similar  been  wiped  out  by  competition?" 

pieces  and  upon  the  same  machine  made  "  If  this  thing  lasts  three  years,   I   am 

it  possible  for  men  who  were  not  skilled  satisfied.     Somebody  else  can  settle  that 

mechanics  to  succeed  in  the  automobile  question,"  was  the  reply, 

factory.     As  the  profits  of  any  individual  Demand  for  labor  in  Detroit  has  been 

manufacturer    during    the    boom    period  so   keen   until   the   recent   depression   set 

depended   largely   upon   the   quantity   of  in  that  a  man  could  quit  his  job  in  the 

cars  he  could  produce,  there  developed  a  morning  and  find  employment  in  another 

keen  competition  for  workers  and  for  large  factory  at  noon.     Then,  too,  a  large  num- 

production.     Higher    rates    of    pay    were  ber  of  unmarried  men  of  a  roving  disposi- 

offered.     From  the  farms  and  small  cities  tion  were  among  those  most  naturally  at- 

for    hundreds    of    miles    around    Detroit,  tracted  to  such  conditions.     A  high  degree 

unskilled  workers   and   many  others  fol-  of  instability  among  automobile  employees 
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developed  that  was  especially  acute  in 
Detroit  and  that  brought  the  word 
"floaters"  into  common  use  to  designate 
the  man  who  would  hold  a  job  for  five 
days  and  then  quit. 

PUTTING    AN    END   TO    "FLOATING" 

In  1 91 2,  one  large  manufacturer  of  auto- 
mobiles found  it  necessary  to  hire  a  total  of 
20,000  men  to  maintain  an  operating  force 
of  less  than  10,000  men.  At  one  time  it  be- 
came necessary  to  employ  600  new  men  a 
week  to  maintain  an  equilibrium  in  the 
working  force.  Investigation  showed  that 
it  required  two  hours  to  hire  and  send  a  new 
man  to  a  foreman  to  fill  a  vacancy;  that 
every  new  man  introduced  into  the  plant 
was  for  weeks  less  efficient  than  an  experi- 
enced worker,  and  that,  in  addition  to  his 
own  lower  output,  his  presence  in  the  de- 
partment served  to  slow  down  the  smooth 
progress  of  the  work  of  others.  Under 
such  unstable  conditions  the  quality  of  the 
output  was  likely  to  suffer  quite  as  much  as 
the  quantity.  In  consequence,  the  Ford 
Company  undertook  to  bring  about  con- 
tinuous employment  in  its  own  plant.  It 
had  already  succeeded  through  its  sales 
and  distributing  policy  in  inducing  the 
dealers  to  stock  up  during  the  winter 
months  and  in  opening  foreign  markets 
that  required  the  output  during  the  slack 
seasons  at  home. 

This  continuous  market  insured  oper- 
ation of  the  plant  at  a  fairly  even  rate  with- 
out shut-downs  throughout  the  year. 
But  the  management  recognized  that  a 
stronger  and  more  definite  appeal  to  the 
self  interests  of  the  worker  would  be  neces- 
sary to  hold  continuously  for  a  long  period 
of  years  a  body  of  workers  among  whom 
there  were  so  many  "floaters"  disposed  to 
move  from  job  to  job.  Every  man  must 
be  satisfied  that  he  was  being  paid  the 
full  wage  to  which  his  productive  ability 
and  the  period  of  his  services  with  the 
company  entitled  him,  and  this  wage  must 
compare  favorably  with  that  of  men  in 
other  factories  about  him.  The  employing 
of  the  men  and  rate  of  wages  paid  had  been 
left,  in  the  past,  largely  to  the  initiative 
and  discretion  of  the  foremen,  guided  by 
traditional  policies  which  had  established 
themselves  within  the  plant. 


A  survey  of  all  workers  was  made.     It 
showed  that  the  company  was  then  actu- 
ally paying  forty-three  different  rates  per 
hour.     There  was  no  clear  statement  of 
the  requisites  that  entitled  a  man  to  any 
particular  wage.     No  general  wage  plan 
was  in  force,  but  it  was  left  for  every  fore- 
man to  recommend  an  advance  of  a  cent  or 
two  an   hour  as  he  thought  the  earning 
power  of  a  particular  man  increased.  Some 
men   advanced    rapidly    because   of   their 
efficiency;  others,  because  they  knew  how 
to  deal  successfully  with  their  foreman  and 
were  self-assertive  in  their  demands.  Other 
men  of  a  retiring  nature  in  the  same  depart- 
ment hesitated  to  ask  for  higher  pay  and 
went  on  working  at   a  lower  rate  when 
they  really  merited  an  increase.     The  wide 
variety   of  wage   rates   and   lack   of   any 
definite  standards  that  enabled  compari- 
son between   man  and  man  and  between 
department     and     department     made     it 
impossible  for  the  management  to  grasp 
or  follow   the  progress  of  individual  em- 
ployees.    To  overcome  these  difficulties,  a 
broad    plan   for   the    stratification   of   all 
workers  in  the  plant  along  clearly  defined 
lines   and  on  the  basis  of  definite  stand- 
ards was  undertaken.     Forty-three  differ- 
ent hourly  rates  were  abolished  and  the 
following  eight  different  wage  rates  sub- 
stituted in  their  place:  23  cents,  26  cents, 
30cents, 34  cents,  38cents,  43  cents,  48  cents, 
and  54  cents  an  hour.     The  20,  21,  and  22J 
cent  rates  were  all  grouped  together  in  the 
23  cent  class.     All  rates  between  23  cents 
and  26  cents  were  grouped  into  the  26  cent 
class,  and  similarly   throughout.     In   this 
way    eight    different    levels   of   pay   were 
established  and  the  work  of  the  paying 
department  simplified.     When  the  pay  of 
a  man  was  increased,  it  was  not  necessary 
in  each  case  to  decide  upon  and  state  how 
much.     It  followed  as  a  matter  of  course 
that  he  moved  to  the  next  higher  rate. 

Then,  all  the  workers  of  the  plant  were 
grouped  into  five  classes: 

A-x  and  A-xx  Foremen  and  special  men 

a.  Mechanics  f  i.   First  class  workmen  54  cents, 
and  sub-       <  2.  Men  of  average  ability  48  cents, 
foremen        (3.   Beginners  43  cents. 

C  Service  43  cents. 

b.\  Skilled  Ma-)  1.  First  class  workmen  38  cents, 

chine  Oper-  j  2.  Men  of  average  ability  34  cents, 

ators  ^3.  Beginners  30  cents. 
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c.  Operators 


d.  Helpers 

e.  Laborers 


Service  38  cents 

;.  First  class  workmen  34  cents. 

t.  Men  of  average  ability  30  cents. 

[.   Beginners  26  cents. 
fi.  First  class  workmen  34  cents. 
<  2.  Men  of  average  ability  30  cents. 
(3.   Beginners  26  cents. 
To  advance  to  helpers,  26  cents. 


This  scheme  recognizes  loyalty,  ex- 
pressed in  continuous  service  for  two  years, 
as  a  basis  of  an  increase  of  four  cents  an 
hour  over  the  wage  of  equally  skilled  men 
in  the  same  class  who  have  not  been  in  the 
employ  of  the  company  for  the  period 
of  two  full  years.  There  is  no  service 
class  for  helpers,  because  all  are  expected 
to  become  workers  of  a  higher  order  and 
to  secure  their  service  rate  in  one  of  the 
higher  classes. 

"rise  or  quit" 

By  the  stratification  of  all  workers  in  the 
plant  on  this  definite  plan,  the  management 
was  enabled  to  watch  the  progress  of  em- 
ployees. The  record  of  any  particular 
employee  stood  out  clearly.  His  progress 
and  position  were  no  longer  arbitrarily 
within  the  discretion  of  his  foreman;  and 
instead  of  depending  upon  one  particular 
foreman,  he  became,  in  a  larger  way, 
part  of  the  organization  as  a  whole. 
It  was  possible  to  set  forth  clearly  the  re- 
quirements for  advancing  from  one  stage 
to  the  next  within  a  class  and  also  for  ad- 
vancing from  one  class  to  the  next  higher 
class  of  workers.  The  company  pointed 
out  to  the  foremen  that  it  expected  all  its 
employees  to  rise  steadily  in  their  wage 
rates.  Six  weeks  after  a  new  man  is 
hired,  if  his  pay  does  not  increase  from 
the  beginner's  pay  to  the  second  stage  of 
that  of  a  fair  workman,  his  name  auto- 
matically comes  to  the  attention  of  the 
superintendent  who  investigates  the  case. 
"Why  has  this  man's  wage  not  advanced?" 
is  asked  of  the  foreman.  If  no  very 
definite  reason  can  be  given,  or  if  the 
answer  is,  "He  is  not  worth  more,"  the 
answer  is,  "Why  do  you  keep  him? 
What  are  you  going  to  do  to  place  him 
where  he  can  be  more  profitable  both 
to  the  company  and  to  himself?" 

FITTING   THE    MISFITS 

In  many  cases  it  was  found  that  the  man 
had  simply  been  overlooked  by  the  fore- 


man because  he  did  not  ask  for  an  increase 
in  wages.  In  other  cases,  that  some  addi- 
tional time  for  training  was  required.  In 
very  many  cases  it  was  found  that  much 
better  results  for  the  company  could  be 
obtained  by  shifting  the  new  man  to  some 
other  department  and  to  other  work  more 
suitable  to  him.  A  large  number  of  the 
cases  showed  that  accident  had  placed 
men  at  the  wrong  kind  of  work.  For 
example,  a  carpenter  out  of  work  had  taken 
a  job  and  had  been  assigned  to  the  next 
position  that  happened  to  be  open,  a  posi- 
tion that  was  wholly  unsuited  to  his  exper- 
ience and  ability.  Such  men  were  being 
held  by  inertia,  and  by  the  routine  of  the 
old  methods  of  handling  employment  prob- 
lems, at  the  job  which  first  happened  to 
come  to  them,  where  they  could  not  do 
justice  to  the  company  or  to  themselves. 

This  new  stratification  of  employees 
makes  possible  the  supervision  of  all  em- 
ployees by  a  general  employment  depart- 
ment which  guards  every  workman  against 
discrimination  on  the  part  of  his  foreman 
and  immediate  superiors  for  any  personal 
reason  other  than  merit.  No  longer  is  any 
man  discharged  on  the  word  of  the  fore- 
man alone.  If  he  is  found  to  be  unsuited 
for  one  department  he  is  given  an  oppor- 
tunity in  another,  sometimes  in  a  third, 
fourth,  and  even  a  fifth,  until  by  repeated 
failures  he  has  eliminated  himself.  Knowl- 
edge of  the  requirements  for  each  of  the 
different  rates  of  pay  has  spread  through- 
out the  shop  and  fixed  itself  clearly  in  the 
minds  of  all.  A  well  regulated  system 
for  watching  the  increase  of  individual 
employees  from  stage  to  stage  and  pass- 
age from  one  class  to  another  was  started. 

HOW   THE    PROFITS   ARE    SHARED 

These  investigations  and  the  plan  set 
forth  above  were  carried  into  effect  during 
1913,  and  a  vast  amount  of  material  was 
accumulated  and  became  the  basis  of  the 
profit-sharing  plan  that  was  recently 
announced.  On  January  1st  the  officers 
of  the  Ford  Company  announced  that  there- 
after their  working  day  would  be  reduced 
from  nine  to  eight  hours  and  that  the 
hourly  rate  of  every  man  would  be  in- 
creased one  eighth,  so  as  to  give  the  same 
pay  for  eight  hours  as  had  been  paid  for 
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nine  hours  previously.  In  addition,  the 
company  would  distribute  a  portion  of 
its  profits  for  19 14  which  had  been  esti- 
mated in  advance,  and  this  portion  for 
1 91 4  would  amount  approximately  to  ten 
millions  of  dollars.  Further,  that  this 
would  permit  of  a  minimum  rate  of  pay  of  $5 
a  day  for  every  adult  male  worker  of  22 
years  or  over  in  the  plant.  All  workers 
who  earned  more  than  38  cents  and  less 
than  47  cents  an  hour  would  receive  $6 
a  day,  and  all  who  earned  more  than 
48  cents,  $7  a  day.  A  beginner  in  the 
"C  3"  class  who  had  received  $2.34  for  a 
nine-hour  day  would  be  entitled  to  that  am- 
ount for  an  eight-hour  day  and  in  addition 
his  share  of  the  profits  which  the  company 
would  give  him  would  amount  to  $2.66  a 
day  and  would  be  paid  on  every  pay-day 
with  the  regular  wage.  A  "C  3"  service 
worker  who  had  previously  received  $3.42 
for  a  nine-hour  day  would  now  be  entitled 
to  that  amount  for  an  eight-hour  day  and  in 
addition  the  company  would  pay  him 
$1.58  of  the  profits  and  bring  his  wage  to 
a  minimum  of  $5  a  day.  Similarly,  the 
profits  added  to  the  pay  of  all  other  work- 
ers increased  their  rate  to  $6  and  in  higher 
grades  to  $7  a  day,  so  that  at  the  present 
time  there  are  approximately  15,000  men 
who  receive  $5  a  day,  1 ,000  men  $6  a  day, 
and  200  men  $7  a  day  at  the  Ford  plant. 
Practically  speaking,  and  to  outer  appear- 
ances, the  wage  rate  of  the  entire  factory 
has  been  made  uniform.  Beneath  this, 
however,  the  old  stratification  is  being 
kept  in  force  and  the  status  of  every  man 
in  the  organization  fixed  thereby.  In  case 
of  overtime,  the  rate  so  fixed  will  come 
into  force,  150  per  cent,  of  the  normal  rate 
being  paid  for  overtime  hours. 

Here,  again,  Henry  Ford  has  had  an 
opportunity  of  bringing  his  fundamental 
conception  into  play,  viz.,  the  making  of 
one  standard  to  serve  as  widely  as  possible. 

A    REJECTION    OF   ALL    PRECEDENT 

The  whole  modern  development  of 
factory  management  is  away  from  straight 
day  work  to  piece-work,  bonus  systems, 
premiums  based  on  output,  and  similar 
devices  for  discriminating  between  in- 
dividual workers.  The  varying  rate  of 
pay  that  gives  to  every  worker  in  accord- 


ance with  what  he  produces  is  regarded 
as  essential  in  all  modern  efforts  toward 
efficient  management.  That  is  rejected 
entirely  in  the  Ford  plant.  This  rejection 
of  the  result  of  accumulated  experience 
not  only  in  our  own  country  but  all  other 
countries  as  well  is  possible  in  the  Ford 
business  because  in  it  the  principles  of 
manufacture  and  a  new  method  of  shop 
organization  have  been  evolved  which  do 
not  belong  to  our  era  but  which  fore- 
shadow a  type  of  industrial  plant  that  is 
to  come  in  the  future. 

No  promises  beyond  19 14  have  been 
made,  although  Mr.  Ford  has  declared 
that  it  will  be  his  policy  throughout  his 
life  to  continue  business  and  that  at  his 
death  he  will  so  arrange  the  controlling 
interest  of  the  stock  that  the  same  policy 
will  remain  in  effect. 

Soon  some  men  began  to  make  compar- 
isons between  themselves  and  their  neigh- 
bors who  were  receiving  equal  pay.  One 
older  worker,  a  sub-foreman,  came  in  and 
protested,  "  I  don't  think  it  right  to  have 
a  green  hand  in  my  department  paid  $5 
when  I  receive  only  $6." 

"Yes,  we  know  that  you  cannot  readily 
understand  our  plan  in  the  light  of  your 
past  experience  here  and  by  what  you 
have  seen  elsewhere,  but  you  must  realize 
that  we  are  starting  something  that  is  fun- 
damentally new  and  different  from  any- 
thing that  has  been  tried  before.  We  want 
you  to  cooperate  with  us  in  this  effort." 

But  still  the  man  protested,  "  I  don't 
think  it  right  that  after  working  here  as 
many  years  as  I  have  this  man  should 
receive  within  $1  of  my  pay." 

"Is  not  a  decrease  from  nine  to  eight 
hours  a  day  and  an  increase  in  pay  from 
$4.30  to  $6  a  day  satisfactory  to  you? 
Can't  you  look  at  it  in  that  light?" 

But  still  he  was  dissatisfied  and  con- 
tinued to  protest. 

"You,  evidently,  are  not  the  kind  of  a 
man  who  will  fit  in  harmoniously  with  the 
effort  we  are  making.  Here  is  your  pay 
check  up  to  next  Saturday  night.  We  shall 
have  no  further  need  of  your  services." 

He  then  quickly  pleaded  he  did  not 
mean  his  protest  to  be  taken  in  that  way, 
but  the  superintendent  remained  firm  and 
the  dismissal  stood. 
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Many  predicted  that  this  sudden  in-  "And  I  guess  they  would  be  about  right. " 
crease  in  pay,  which  gave  affluence  to  men  Already  many  changes  for  the  better 
who  had  been  making  barely  money  have  been  brought  about  through  the  effort 
enough  for  the  necessities  of  life,  would  of  these  investigators.  In  one  case,  seventy- 
result  in  riotous  living  and  the  demoral-  five  foreign  workers  were  found  huddled 
ization  of  the  working  forces.  Some  together  under  most  insanitary  condi- 
friends  of  Mr.  Ford  urged  that  he  retain  tions  in  a  twelve-room  house.  It  was 
the  money  and  deposit  it  in  the  bank  and  pointed  out  to  them  that  they  could  not 
give  it  to  the  employees  at  some  later  date  maintain  their  health  and  do  justice  to 
and  under  such  conditions  as  to  compel  the  company  while  living  in  that  way. 
further  saving.  "A  man's  money  is  Quietly  and  unobtrusively,  with  no  desire 
sacred  to  him  and  I  don't  want  to  give  it  to  meddle  unduly  in  the  personal  affairs 
away  with  a  string  tied  to  it  in  that  way,"  of  the  workers,  this  investigation  is  being 
was  his  reply  to  this  suggestion.  continued.     A     spirit    of    helpfulness    is 

evidenced  by  these  investigations  and  they 

SAFEGUARDS   AGAINST   DISSIPATION  ^  ^  readily  accepted>      Jhe  employee 

At    the   same   time,    however,   a   corps  has   been   made  to   understand  that   the 

of  seventy-five    investigators   studied  the  added  pay  is  to  be  used,  first,  to  house 

home  surroundings  and  living  conditions  of  himself   adequately;   to   secure   abundant 

every  employee  of  the  Ford  Company,  those  and  nourishing  food  and  wholesome  recre- 

of  the  foremen  as  well  as  of  the  new  unskilled  ation;  to  rear  a   family,    for   throughout 

workers.     They  ascertained  whether  a  man  married  workers  have  been  given  prefer- 

was supporting  his  family  properly,  whether  ence;  to  educate  their  children  properly; 

he  was   saving,  whether  he  used  alcohol  and  to  save  for  the  future  and  old  age. 
to  excess.     Before  being  placed  upon  the 

profit-sharing  basis,  the  company  satisfied  beneficial  results  in  the  factory 

itself  that  every  individual  man  would  be  The  morale  of  the  entire  force,  which  was 

disposed  to  use  the  added  earnings  in  a  always  good,  has  been  strengthened.  The 

wholesome  way.     Foremen  throughout  the  output  of  finished  cars   passing  a   certain 

plant  made  their  men  realize  that  workmen  point   in  the  factory  increased  within   a 

who  squandered  their  earnings  for  drink  week  from  the  previous  high  record  of  92 

could  not  hold  a  position.     On  the  first  to  107  cars  an  hour.     Similar  gains  have 

offense  the  offender  was  to  be  cautioned,  been  made  in  every  department,  and  this 

but  if,  after  repeated  admonition,  he  still  increased  efficiency  and   thoroughness  of 

persisted,   he  was  to  be  dismissed.     The  work  seems  to  be  growing  with  no  tendency, 

conviction   that   character   and   manhood  up  to  this  writing,  almost  six  weeks  after 

are  requisites  for  employment  has  spread  the   announcement,   to   fall    back   to   the 

throughout  the  entire  shop;  in  fact,  through-  former  basis.     The  profit-sharing  extends 

out    the    whole    city    of    Detroit.     On    a  to  the  office  force,  although  not  on  quite 

street  car  a  passenger  asked  his  neighbor  the  same  basis  as  for  the  factory.     There, 

in  overalls,     "Are  you  coming  from  the  also,  has  been  a  similar  response. 

Ford    plant?"     "No,    I    am    not    one   of  Several  days  after  the  profit-sharing  plan 

those  $5  a  day  men.     You  can  tell  them  by  was    announced,    13,000    men    filled    the 

their  badge  with  a  number  on  it."  streets   surrounding   the   Ford   plant.     It 

"What  do  you  think  these  men  will  do  became  necessary  to  place  guards  at  every 

with  their  money?     Spend  it  as  freely  as  door  of  the  factory  and  a  special  guard  at 

they  get  it?"  the  entrances  to  the  offices.     The  army  of 

"Not    many    of    them.     They    cannot  unemployed  men  in  Detroit  and  men  from 

hold  their  jobs  if  they  do."  distant  points  rushed  to  the  factory  to  be, 

"  Yes,  but  isn't  a  man's  money  his  own?  if  possible,  among  thefortunates  taken  in  as 

Can't  he  do  with  it  what  he  pleases?"  new  $5    employees.     Although   the   com- 

"  Yes,  I  guess  it  is,  but  the  Ford  Com-  pany  at  that  time  was  increasing  its  work- 

pany  would  then  say  their  $5  a  day  jobs  ing  forces,  it  became  necessary  to  discon- 

are  their  own  to  do  with  as  they  please."  tinue  temporarily    the  hiring  of  men,  for 
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fear  of  riots.     Men  now  are  taken  on  only  and   work   up,    waiving   all   extra   profits 

after  a  thorough  investigation.      Personal  simply  for  the  chance  of  working  for  a 

applications  for  jobs  in  the  factory  as  well  company  that  appreciated  its  men.  Wives 

as  applications  by  mail  are  received,  num-  in  distress  wrote,  appealing  for  their  hus- 

bered,  and  investigated.  bands;  a  child  of  ten  years  for  his  father 

who  was  out  of  work,  so  that  he  might  get 

TO    BUILD    A    PERMANENT    FORCE  f        ,           ,      ,    ...          c '     \.        .        .. ""&*"  &CL 

tood  and  clothing  for  the  family.     Many 

Unfounded  fears  have  led  to  many  wild  congratulated   and   some   criticised.     One 

statements  such  as  that  the  Ford  Company  man,   an  old  blacksmith  in  New  Jersey, 

intend  to  demoralize  the  working  forces  of  84  years  old,  first  explained  that  he  had 

other  factories  by  drawing  out  their  best  a    home   and    considerable   property   and 

men.     To  this  writing,  not  a  single  man  that  he  was  still  earning  $4  2,  day  and  that 

has  been  employed  who  could  not  show  he  would  not  take  a  dollar  from  anybody, 

that   he  was   actually  out   of  work.     No  and    then    he    said:  "Fourier,    my    great 

man  was  hired  away  from  any  other  auto-  teacher  in  France,  used  to  say  that  some 

mobile  plant.     Instead  of  seeking  skilled  day   a   great  employer  would   come  who 

workers  on  the  outside  the  Ford  Company  would  solve  the  problems  of  labor.     He 

intends  to  develop  its  own  good  workmen  looked  for  such  a  man  all  his  life  in  vain 

from  the  ranks.     Mr.   Ford  has  directed  and  I  have,  too,  till  now,  but   I  want  to 

that  during  the  present  depression  married  reach    my    hand    across    the    country    to 

men  and  others  with  families  dependent  yours  to  greet  you  and  tell  you  that  you 

upon  them  for  support,  who  are  out  of  have    done    a    great    thing.     You    have 

employment,    be    given    preference    over  begun  the  era  of  cooperation. " 

other  applicants.     In  the  course  of  time,  A    letter   from    one    of    the   wealthiest 

as  the  less  efficient  men  eliminate  them-  multi-millionaires    in   America    asked    for 

selves  and  as  the  careful  selection  of  new  details  of  the  plan,  because,  he  wrote,  "  I 

men    coming    in   shows    its    effects,    this  for  a  long  time  have  been  thinking  along 

profit-sharing  plan  will  lead  to  refinement  these  same  lines  and  your  action  has  made 

of  the  personnel  of  the  Ford  organization,  me  feel  that  it  is  time  to  do  something/' 

The  largest  results  to  the  company,  how-  Mr.  Ford,  himself,  is  busy  on  new  prob- 

ever,  will  come  from  the  added  incentive  lems.     For    the    business    that    thirteen 

and   loyalty  of  the  men  who  are  already  years    ago    could    be    confined    within    a 

in  its  employ.     It  is  expected  in  19 14  that  bicycle  repair  shop,  and  to-day  has  a  turn- 

a  force  of   19,000  men,  working  in  three  over  of  two  hundred  million  dollars  a  year 

shifts  of  eight  hours,  will  produce  300,000  and  a  net  profit  of  more  than  twenty-five 

cars,  as  compared  with   185,000  cars  pro-  million  dollars,  he  foresees  a  world  scope, 

duced  by  15,000  men  in  191 3.  not  only  in  the  distribution  of  its  product 

but  in  the  influence  of  its  methods  on  man- 


A    MOUNTAIN    OF    MAIL 


ufacturing  as  a  science. 


The  first  week  after  the  announcement,  During  his  leisure  time  he  prefers  as  his 

Mr.    Ford's    personal    mail    increased    to  companions     fellow-workers,      the     farm 

thousands   of   letters   a   day.     Registered  friends  and  associates  of  his  boyhood,  one 

letters,  special  delivery  letters,  letters  from  of    whom    remarked    recently,     "  I    knew 

near  and  from  far,  from  men,  women,  and  Henry  Ford  would  do  something  like  thij 

children,   from   great   capitalists  and  em-  because   four   or   five   years   ago   he   was 

ployers,  from  clergymen  and  reformers  at  talking   to  me   and    said:    'I    think   that 

home   and   abroad,    crowded   the   private  the  wealth  we  get  is  not  ours  to  use  as  we 

office  of  Mr.  Ford  so  that  a  corps  of  as-  please.     When  one  has  enough  to  pay  for 

sistants  was   required    to    open  and  sort  the  necessities  of  life,  like  food  and  clothing 

the  mail.     Many  wrote  for  jobs   simply  and  shelter,  wealth  is  power  and  the  power 

because  they  wanted  more  pay  and  easier  we  hold  for  a  time  is  ours  as  trustees.     Some 

hours  and  frankly  said  so.     Others  were  day  we  must  all  render  an  accounting  of 

willing  to  begin  at  the  bottom  of  the  ladder  the  use  we  have  made  of  it/  ' 


"MAYOR  TOM'S"  SUCCESSOR 

MR.  NEWTON  D.  BAKER,  THE  SMALL,   BOOKISH   MAN    WHO   WAS   MAYOR  TOM   JOHN- 
SON'S    CLOSEST  POLITICAL  ASSOCIATE    AND   WHO    NOW,    AS   MAYOR  OF   CLEVE- 
LAND, IS  EXTENDING  HIS  WARFARE  FOR  "THREE-CENT  PUBLIC  UTILITIES" 

AND    FOR     PUBLIC    OWNERSHIP  A    SCHOLAR    IN     POLITICS    WHO    IS 

ALSO  A  SUCCESSFUL  CAMPAIGNER HIS  VISION  OF  "CIVITISM" 

BY 

BURTON  J.  HENDRICK 

THE  successor  of  Mayor  "Tom"  Puck-like.  One  might  easily  take  him 
Johnson,  in  Cleveland,  O.,  bears  for  a  Latin  tutor  or  a  mincing  theologue. 
externally  few  resemblances  to  His  colorless  face  too  clearly  lacks  ac- 
"  Mayor  Tom"  himself.  The  quaintance  with  out-of-doors;  its  indenta- 
famous  champion  of  three-cent  tions,  however,  disclose  that  Mr.  Baker  is 
fares  was  big,  bulky,  of  heroic  size.  In  all  his  not  so  young  as  he  at  first  seems  —  they 
acts  and  in  all  his  thinking  he  was  elemental,  show  that  he,  like  his  predecessor,  has  had 
resourceful,  pioneer-like;  Cleveland,  in  his  moments  of  agitation  and  trial.  In- 
the  nine  riotous  years  he  served  as  mayor,  deed,  if  one  ignores  the  slender  body  and 
was  little  less  than  an  armed  camp.  He  focuses  upon  the  face  and  head,  a  different 
always  described  his  political  activity  as  a  and  stronger  impression  is  obtained.  Here 
"battle";  as  long  as  his  causes  represented  the  man  is  full  grown  —  there  is  nothing 
what  he  regarded  as  essential  political  juvenile,  nothing  callow.  Though  the  rest 
virtues,  it  was  not  important  that  the  of  the  tenement  may  be  undersized,  the 
gnarled  leader  lacked  some  of  the  atten-  head  itself  is  ample  in  its  proportions, 
uated  graces  of  civilization.  Mr.  Baker  wears  a  small  shoe  but  a  large 
The  present  mayor,  Mr.  Newton  D.  hat.  A  six-footer's  top-piece  is  superim- 
Baker,  is  a  very  different  spectacle.  He  posed  upon  a  boy's  body.  Clearly  we 
is  a  small,  dark-haired,  brown-eyed,  boy-  have  a  man  whose  activities  are  all  mental, 
ish  figure.  After  wheeling  around  in  his  He  works,  plays,  and  dissipates  all  through 
chair  to  greet  his  visitor,  Mr.  Baker  throws  the  mind.  Golf,  mountain  climbing,  yacht- 
one  leg  under  his  body  and  sits  upon  it.  ing,  even  automobiling  probably  offer  him 
This  leaves  the  other  swinging  free  and  it  few  attractions.  The  books  that  are  seat- 
barely  reaches  the  ground.  His  appear-  tered  carelessly  about  the  Mayor's  desk 
ance  brings  to  mind  a  story  that  is  told  force  home  the  same  idea.  Here  is  a  copy  of 
of  his  undergraduate  days  at  Johns  Hop-  Bernard  Shaw's  plays;  here,  the  last  num- 
kins  University.  On  one  of  the  appear-  ber  of  the  Survey  magazine;  the  place  is 
ances  of  Booth  and  Barrett  in  Shakesper-  littered  with  large  treatises  on  the  initi- 
ian  parts,  Mr.  Baker,  with  other  students,  ative  and  referendum,  proportional  repre- 
appeared  at  the  theatre  in  search  of  tern-  sentation,  workingmen's  compensation, 
porary  employment  as  a  "super."  The  city  planning,  and  the  like.  Outside,  his 
stage  manager  stood  by  while  the  line  of  friends  and  associates  tell  the  most  amaz- 
candidates  passed  along  for  inspection,  ing  stories  of  the  man  whom  they  regard 
As  soon  as  this  autocrat  detected  Mr.  as  a  prodigy.  Greek  tragedies,  they  say, 
Baker,  he  pushed  him  contemptuously  do  not  terrify  him,  even  in  the  original, 
out  of  the  procession.  "There  are  no  His  coat  pockets  are  always  stuffed  with 
Cupids  in  this  show!"  he  shouted,  as  the  books  and  periodicals.  The  average  Cleve- 
disappointed  gladiator  vanished  through  lander  knows  his  mayor  as  a  small,  huddled 
the  stage  door.  up  figure  in  a  trolley  car  with  his  nose 
Mr.    Baker's  appearance  is  still  quite  plunged  deeply  into  a  book.     When  on  the 
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way  to  a  political  convention,  he  com-  In  his  first  mayoralty  campaign,  he  ex- 
monly  spends  the  time  on  the  train  with  a  pressed  the  ruling  conviction  of  his  life 
copy  of  some  magazine  like  the  Content-  in  this  convincing  fashion:  Lex  citius 
porary  Review  or  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mon-  tolerare  vult  privatum  damnum  quam  pub- 
des.  A  few  years  ago,  at  one  of  the  most  licum  malum!  When  the  Cleveland  Elec- 
exciting  Democratic  state  conventions,  trie  Illuminating  Company  made  a  sweet- 
the  leaders  found  their  favorite  champion,  sounding  proposal  for  the  settlement  of 
surrounded  by  a  howling  mob,  absorbed  its  differences  with  the  city,  Mr.  Baker 
in  a  volume  of  Browning.  As  a  critical  expressed  his  opinion  in  this  wise:  Timeo 
situation  was  developing,  they  demanded  Danaos  et  dona  ferentes.  His  fellow  citi- 
that  he  take  the  floor.  Mr.  Baker  care-  zens,  however,  who  almost  ran  Senator 
fully  placed  his  mark  in  the  book  and  as-  Burton  out  of  town  for  his  classicisms, 
cended  the  platform.  In  a  few  moments  applaud  only  the  louder  when  the  present 
his  sharp,  clear  voice  had  quieted  the  mayor  uses  them.  And  this  in  a  corn- 
whole  gathering;  on  this  occasion,  as  on  munity  whose  newspapers  refer  to  the 
almost  any  other  into  which  Mr.  Baker  Street  Railway  Commissioner  as  the 
injects  his  remarkable  oratory,  he  carried  "Tractioner,"  the  Health  Officer  as  the 
his  point.  Amid  heavy  applause  he  re-  "Healther",  the  Commissioners  of  Public 
turned  to  his  seat,  pulled  out  his  book,  and  Safety  and  Public  Service  as  the  "Safer" 
continued  reading  his  Browning  at  the  point  and  the  "Server,"  and  who  describe  that 
where  he  had  left  off.  practice    of    municipal    ownership    upon 

a  mayor  who  is  fond  of  latin  which   cleveland   so  prides    itself   as   its 

"Muny"  policy! 

At  all  times  and  with  all  people  this  And  Cleveland  has  taken  this  young 
preeminent  mental  trait  discloses  itself.  Horatian  to  its  heart  as  the  successor  of 
Literary  allusions  and  quotations  filter  Mayor  "Tom."  Cleveland  has  the  high- 
everywhere  into  his  conversation.  If  he  est  warrant  for  doing  so  —  it  has  the 
wishes  to  illustrate  the  attitude  of  the  far-  authority  of  Mr.  Johnson  himself.  In  his 
mer  toward  the  city  dweller,  he  does  so  by  nine  years  as  mayor,  Mr.  Johnson  assem- 
a  reference  to  Wordsworth's  "Michael."  bled  a  remarkable  political  family.  New- 
In  describing  the  debasing  effects  of  ton  D.  Baker  was  his  Joseph  —  the  young- 
time-serving  in  the  politician,  he  in-  est  and  the  favorite  son.  And  to-day, 
evitably  recalls  the  career  of  Jonathan  true  to  his  training,  Mr.  Baker  has  a  brief 
Swift.  He  has  the  facility  of  an  old-  and  simple  political  creed:  "I  am  a 
fashioned  English  statesman  in  Latin  follower  of  the  light  of  Tom  Johnson." 
quotations.  Nor  does  he  hesitate  to  make  This  is  wisdom  enough  for  this  student  of 
these  allusions  to  the  people  of  Cleveland  Burke  and  Bryce  and  John  Stuart  Mill. 
—  an  audience  which  has  shown  on  notable  That  Mr.  Baker  has  lived  this  doctrine, 
occasions  a  hostility  to  manifestations  of  recent  events  have  shown.  But  for  his 
the  kind.  Thus,  a  few  years  ago  Senator  own  rejection,  he  would  to-day  be  a 
Theodore  Burton,  then  candidate  for  mayor  member  of  President  Wilson's  Cabinet, 
in  Cleveland,  in  the  course  of  one  of  his  His  reason  for  staying  at  Cleveland  was 
speeches  struck  an  attitude  and  declared,  simply  loyalty  to  Johnson's  memory,  and 
J  acta  est  aleal  — ■  a  phrase  which  Tom  a  conscientious  determination  to  remain 
Johnson  translated  for  the  benefit  of  his  and  finish  Johnson's  work.  All  the  pres- 
Irish  friends  as  "Let  'er  go  Gallagher!"  sure  President  Wilson  could  bring  to  bear 
Senator  Burton  has  never  recovered  from  upon  the  man  "whose  mind,"  in  Mr.  Wil- 
the  ridicule  which  this  Caesarian  epigram  son's  own  words,  "works  like  chain  light- 
brought  down  upon  his  head.  Many  peo-  ning"  could  not  shake  this  determination. 
pie  attribute  to  it  his  heavy  defeat  on  that  the  village  bookworm 
occasion. 

Mr.  Burton's  indiscretion,  however,  was         Like  so  many  men  now  conspicuous  in 

nothing   compared  with  the  classical  per-  American   political   life,    Mr.    Baker  is   a 

siflage   Mr.   Baker  throws  off  every  day.  Southerner.     He   was    born    in    Martins- 
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burg,  W.  Va.,  about  forty-two  years  ago.  kins  University,  in  1876.  He  even  went 
Though  this  town  was  located  in  twilight  to  Baltimore  and  heard  Huxley's  address 
territory,  Mr.  Baker's  family  during  the  on  that  occasion.  One  of  Mayor  Baker's 
Civil  War  was  intensely  Southern.  His  earliest  mental  pictures  is  of  his  father 
father,  a  country  doctor,  served  credit-  when  he  returned.  He  took  the  child  on  his 
ably  in  the  Confederate  Army.  His  knee  —  he  was  then  four  years  old  —  told 
mother,  a  woman  of  great  cultivation  and  him  what  a  wonderful  school  the  new 
charm,  used  to  run  the  blockade  and  smug-  University  was  to  be,  and  said  that  his 
gle  quinine  and  other  necessaries  into  highest  ambition  in  life  was  that  his  son 
Fort  McHenry.  Mr.  Baker's  childhood  should  be  educated  there, 
was  thus  spent  in  a  locality  in  which  the  This  was  Mayor  Baker's  baptism  of 
one  conspicuous  fact  was  the  recent  Civil  learning;  his  formal  dedication  to  the  arts. 
War.  He  can  remember  when  his  friends  From  now  on  Martinsburg  knew  him  as 
and  neighbors  used  to  go  around  in  gray  the  village  bookworm.  He  did  not  play 
trousers,  because  they  had  nothing  else  baseball,  seldom  visited  the  swimming 
to  wear.  It  was  just  the  atmosphere,  one  pool,  and  followed  few  of  the  other 
would  suppose,  for  the  development  of  a  traditional  instincts  of  the  healthy-minded 
prejudiced  and  sectional  spirit.  The  one  youngster.  He  was  the  delicate,  pale- 
thing  upon  which  Mr.  Baker  now  prides  faced,  spindle-legged  boy  with  a  book, 
himself,  however,  is  an  open  and  tolerant  In  the  next  ten  or  fifteen  years  Mr.  Baker 
mind;  it  is  the  thing  upon  which  he  has  devoured  all  the  libraries  in  town.  "Mere 
particularly  insisted  in  his  government  of  literature"  became  his  favorite  browsing 
the  mixed  races,  religions,  and  social  field,  and  he  read  the  English  masterpieces 
ideals  that  make  up  the  population  of  after  a  method  of  his  own.  The  way  to 
Cleveland.  He  acquired  this  democratic  understand  English  literature,  he  argued, 
outlook  amid  the  discouraging  and  dis-  was  not  to  begin  in  the  remote  past  and 
tressing  surroundings  of  his  boyhood  home,  read  up  to  the  present,  but  to  reverse  the 
His  teacher  was  his  father.  Mr.  Baker's  process.  So  he  systematically  started 
mother,  the  Mayor  smilingly  recalls,  is  with  Tennyson  and  finished  with  Beowulf 
still  "an  unreconstructed  rebel."  "She  and  Caedmon.  His  favorite  as  a  child  was 
never  sees  a  good-looking  Negro  girl  now,"  Wordsworth;  the  man  who  dominated  his 
he  adds,  "that  she  doesn't  want  to  buy  adolescent  mind  was  Browning.  All  this 
her."  In  his  father's  mind,  however,  Lee's  time  Mr.  Baker  nourished  high  ambition, 
surrender  ended  the  sectional  quarrel.  in  particular  hungering  after  distinction 
As  a  little  chap,  the  present  Mayor  used  as  an  orator.  Though  his  natural  gifts 
to  accompany  his  father  on  his  long  pro-  seemed  deficient,  the  example  of  Dem- 
fessional  trips  into  the  country.  These  osthenes  encouraged  him.  The  boy  ac- 
journeys  were  really  continuous  lessons  in  tually  duplicated  the  self-discipline  of  the 
non-sectional  and  non-racial  patriotism.  Athenian;  he  would  go  out  into  the  woods 
"One  thing  you  must  understand,  my  and  declaim  before  the  trees  and  birds, 
boy,"  the  father  would  sav,  "is  that  this  ,     „              „ 

*        •  *  -i      ■      ixr     c     -44-  MR.    BAKER  S       SCHEMA 

war  was  a  great  mistake.  We  Southern- 
ers were  wrong;  the  North  was  right.  We  In  1889  he  realized  his  father's  early 
were  fighting  in  a  bad  cause.  I  am  glad  ambition  and  entered  Johns  Hopkins, 
it  ended  as  it  did,  and  so  will  you  be  when  Here  his  favorite  studies  were  economics, 
you  grow  up."  This  was  valuable  instruc-  history,  and  political  science.  At  Balti- 
tion,  especially  in  that  it  gave  Mr.  Baker's  more  he  came  under  another  stimulating 
mind  a  wholesome  viewpoint,  not  only  on  influence:  Woodrow  Wilson  was  then 
the  War  but  on  life  in  general.  It  turned  his  delivering  lectures  at  the  University  on 
ideas  toward  the  future;  gave  him  an  intel-  political  administration.  Mr.  Baker  nat- 
lectual  apprenticeship  for  his  service  with  urally  took  this  course;  more  important 
Tom  Johnson.  still,  he  lived  in  the  same  boarding  house 
An  event  that  particularly  interested  the  with  Mr.  Wilson,  sat  at  the  same  table, 
elder  Baker  was  the  opening  of  Johns  Hop-  and  had  the  benefits  of  his  table  talk  for 
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two  years.  Then  followed  a  course  in  law 
at  Washington  and  Lee  University,  and 
Mr.  Baker  returned  to  Martinsburg,  to 
practise.  He  led  a  rather  peculiar  exis- 
tence in  the  next  year  or  two.  Besides 
taking  such  law  business  as  he  could  get, 
he  helped  his  father,  who  was  the  local 
health  officer;  wrote  his  reports,  prepared 
bulletins  on  sanitary  topics,  even,  on  press- 
ing occasions,  served  as  supernumerary 
at  surgical  operations.  His  evenings  he 
solemnly  dedicated  to  his  intellectual 
advancement.  One  of  Mr.  H.  G.  Wells's 
stories  tells  how  the  hero  —  Mr.  Lewis- 
ham  —  elaborated  an  ambitious  "  schema" 
for  his  studies,  devoting  certain  times  to 
certain  subjects.  Mr.  Baker  followed  a 
similar  plan.  He  fixed  up  his  study  in  an 
attic  room,  the  windows  protected  by 
mosquito  netting  in  the  summer  time,  and 
illumination  furnished  by  the  one  electric 
light  in  town.  One  evening  Mr.  Baker  set 
apart  for  Greek,  another  for  Latin,  others 
for  French,  for  German,  for  Italian.  His 
solitary  light,  shining  until  a  late  hour,  was 
his  one  medium  of  contact  with  the  social 
activities  of  the  town. 

"There's  'Doc'  Baker,"  the  grocery 
store  philosopher  would  say:  "He's  sent 
his  son  to  college  and  see  what  a  damn 
fool  he's  made  of  him." 

Mr.  Lewisham's  "schema,"  in  the  Wells 
story,  was  cut  short  by  the  appearance  of  a 
yellow-haired  girl  in  a  dimity  gown.  Mr. 
Baker  kept  at  his  for  a  year  and  a  half; 
the  disturbing  element  in  his  case  was  a 
letter  from  William  L.  Wilson,  the  West 
Virginian  statesman,  author  of  the  Wilson 
Tariff  Act,  who  had  just  been  made  Post- 
master General.  "  Come  at  once  to  Wash- 
ington, to  see  me,"  was  the  peremptory 
message.  A  family  consultation,  which 
was  held  immediately,  finally  decided  that 
Mr.  Wilson  wished  to  give  the  young 
lawyer  an  assortment  of  his  old  law  books 
and  public  documents.  Mr.  Baker  and 
his  father  started  for  Washington,  taking 
along  an  empty  dress  suit  case  in  which 
to  bring  back  the  expected  treasures.  But 
Mr.  Wilson  wanted  the  young  man  to 
become  his  private  secretary.  He  filled 
this  position  for  a  little  more  than  a  year 
—  the  last  of  Cleveland's  term. 

And    then    Mr.    Baker   again   tried   to 


practice  law  at  Martinsburg,  and  again 
destiny  ruled  otherwise.  One  day,  in  the 
fall  of  1897,  while  on  shipboard  returning 
from  a  European  trip,  he  became  inter- 
ested in  two  figures  —  a  stiff-necked  and 
much  bored  Englishman  and  a  violent 
Irishman,  evidently  engaged  in  a  not  over- 
friendly  debate.  He  drew  near;  they  were 
discussing  home  rule.  The  Irishman  was 
simply  pursuing  his  antagonist,  whose 
chief  desire  seemed  to  be  to  escape. 

A    BOY    ORATOR   IN    CLEVELAND 

Mr.  Baker,  desiring  to  help  him, 
pitched  into  the  argument,  training  his 
guns  upon  the  Irishman.  The  English- 
man slunk  away  and  the  new  combatant 
had  an  energetic  time  of  it.  The  Irishman 
was  Judge  Martin  Foran,  a  big  lawyer 
of  Cleveland.  He  evidently  gained  a  high 
respect  for  his  nimble  friend's  mental 
qualities,  for,  not  long  after  returning 
home,  he  sent  Mr.  Baker  what  was  prac- 
tically a  command  to  come  to  Cleveland 
and  enter  law  practice  as  his  partner. 
It  was  a  splendid  opportunity  and  Mr. 
Baker  took  it.  His  introduction  to  an 
audience  in  Cleveland  came  soon  after- 
ward. Judge  Foran  was  a  good  speaker, 
in  great  demand  at  political  meetings. 
Once,  when  he  had  an  engagement  of  this 
kind,  he  was  taken  ill  and  sent  his  new 
partner.  No  one  in  the  audience  had  ever 
heard  of  the  stripling.  "  Pat"  McKinney, 
who  presided,  when  he  reached  Judge 
Foran's  number  on  the  list  of  speakers, 
looked  pityingly  at  Mr.   Baker. 

"Judge  Foran  is  sick  and  cannot  ap- 
pear," he  said.  "He  sent  his  boy  to 
speak  for  him.  Come  on,  boy,  and  tell 
'em  what  you  know." 

Of  course,  the  crowd  laughed  as  Mr. 
Baker  tripped  forward.  But  he  had  not 
practised  the  Demosthenean  experiment  for 
nothing.  He  was  entirely  self-possessed; 
he  had  spoken  only  a  few  clear-cut,  stac- 
cato words  when  the  laughter  changed  to 
the  raptest  attention;  and,  long  before 
he  had  finished,  the  crowd  was  just  as  well 
pleased  that  Judge  Foran  had  not  ap- 
peared. From  that  moment  the  "boy" 
has  been  one  of  the  most  vital  elements  in 
the  life  of  Cleveland. 

Mr.  Baker  soon  had  to  face  a  problem 
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that  tested  his  character.     This  was  the  Johnson's  fight;  and  so,  in  a  general  sense, 

choice  between  public  service  and  a  per-  it  was;  from  the  legal  point  of  view,  how- 

sonal  and  financial  advancement.     Though  ever,  it  was  Mr.  Baker's.     He  had  not  gone 

only  about  thirty  years  old,  the  two  con-  far  in  its  legal  intricacies  before  it  became 

flicting  interests  in  Cleveland  immediately  quite   evident    that    the   corporations,    in 

began   competing   for   his   abilities.     The  their  attempts  to  add  him  to  their  forces, 

big  law  firms  offered  him  attractive  oppor-  had  sized  him  up  accurately.     He  was,  as 

tunities.     Had    Mr.    Baker   so   willed    he  Johnson  says  in  his  Autobiography,  "though 

could  easily  have  stepped  into  a  large  in-  the  youngest  of  us,  really  our  head  and 

come;  as  a  lawyer,  he  had  virtually  his  principal     adviser."     In     the     six     years 

pick  of  all  that  Cleveland  had.     But  the  that  the  struggle  lasted,  life  signified  prac- 

other  element  was  also  making  its  demands,  tically  one  thing  to  Mr.  Baker:  injunctions. 

,,  He  became  the  man  of  fifty-five  lawsuits, 

A    FOLLOWER   OF       THE    DEMAGOGUE  ^    ^^    ^-^    ^   ^    fcy    the   ^^ 

Its  leader  was  Tom  L.  Johnson.     He  had  railways  for  a  single  purpose:  to  stop  the 

just  been  elected  mayor,  and  had  started  reduction  in  street  railway  fares.     As  soon 

that  campaign  which  has  led  some  obser-  as  he  had  won  one  suit,  another  would  be 

vers  to  regard  him  as  America's  greatest  served.     He  met  and  successfully  disposed 

democrat  and  others  to  look  upon  him  as  of  fifteen  injunctions  in  six  months.  Com- 

the  prince  of  demagogues.     Newton   D .  pared  with  his  legal  nimbleness,  the  cor- 

Baker    formed     Johnson's     acquaintance  poration  legal  stars  were  clumsy  perform- 

and  decided  that  he  was  a  leader  whom  he  ers.     The  mental  habits  of  a  lifetime  were 

could    afford    to   follow.     He   turned    his  turned  to  a  really  practical  use.      'That 

back  upon  an  opening  professional  career,  boy   Baker  is  telling  us  judges  a  lot  of 

and   became  first  lieutenant  of  "the  dem-  things  we  never  knew  before,"  remarked 

agogue."     Instead    of    large    railroad    re-  one  of  them  as  he  solemnly  left  the  court 

tainers,  he  remained  content  with  the  posi-  room.     The   next    result    was    a    popular 

tion  of  city  solicitor  at  a  few  thousand  victory.     The  time  came  when  the  street 

dollars  a  year.     This  sounds  merely  like  railways   tired   of   injunctions   and   other 

cant,  but  it  isn't.     One  of  the  largest  cor-  proceedings    and    were    glad    to    make    a 

poration    lawyers    in    Cleveland,    a    man  settlement  with  the  city, 

representing  many  of  the  most  powerful  All  this  time  Mr.  Baker  was  advancing 

railroad  interests  in  the  country,  told  the  in  other  than  legal  ways.     Election  after 

present  writer  how,  in  the  early  days,  he  election  Cleveland  returned  him  as  its  chief 

had  sought  to  make  "Judge  Foran's  boy"  law  officer,  city  solicitor.     Sometimes  his 

his  partner.     And  there  were  many  others,  vote  actually  ran  ahead  of  Johnson's  own. 

One  of  Mr.  Baker's  earliest  assignments  Even  when,  in   1910,  the  people  defeated 

under  Johnson's  leadership  was  to  act  as  Johnson  for  mayor,  they  still  elected  Mr. 

"teacher"  in  the  famous  tax  school  which  Baker,  who  ran  on  the  same  ticket, 

lohnson  established  in  the  city  hall  —  the  , 

J                   ,     •          .         ,                    ./                  .,•  DESTROYING   MR.    HARMON  S    BOOM 

purpose  being  to  show  up  the  prevailing 

inequalities  of  taxation.  This  fine  flower  of  There  was  thus  little  question,  after 
Johns  Hopkins  University  had,  ashisassoci-  Johnson's  death,  as  to  who  should  succeed 
ate  in  this  task,  one  Peter  Witt,  an  iron  him.  The  people  of  Cleveland,  who  had 
moulder,  for  many  years  leader  of  the  rejected  Johnson  in  1909,  elected  Mr. 
working  people  of  Cleveland  in  their  fight  Baker  mayor  in  191 1  by  the  largest  major- 
against  corporation  iniquities.  From  now  ity  in  the  city's  history.  In  a  sense  this 
on  Mr.  Baker  was  Johnson's  closest  ad-  huge  vote  represented  a  penance.  It  was 
viser.  Whenever  Johnson  went  to  Colum-  the  way  a  conscience-stricken  community 
bus  in  his  fight  to  compel  the  adequate  expressed  its  contrition  for  having  aban- 
taxation  of  the  railroads,  Mr.  Baker  always  doned  its  weather  beaten  champion, 
went  with  him.  But  the  greatest  contest,  Mr.  Baker  had  hardly  settled  down  to 
of  course,  was  the  famous  contest  for  three-  his  job  of  extending  the  policies  of  John- 
cent  fares.     In  the  popular  mind  this  was  son  when  an  entirely  new  situation  claimed 
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attention.  Events  made  Ohio  a  storm 
centre  in  the  Democratic  Presidential 
campaign.  The  governor  of  the  state,  Mr. 
Judson  Harmon,  was  one  of  Mr.  Wilson's 
strongest  rivals.  Under  present  condi- 
tions, the  idea  that  Governor  Harmon, 
high-minded  a  gentleman  as  he  was,  could 
have  been  seriously  regarded  as  a  rival  to 
Woodrow  Wilson,  seems  absurd.  Yet  this 
is  just  the  kind  of  a  candidacy  that  has 
often  succeeded.  One  could  think  of  many 
Presidents  who  have  not  exceeded  Mr. 
Harmon's  mental  and  moral  calibre. 

Under  ordinary  circumstances,  Mr.  Har- 
mon would  have  had  a  united  support  in 
Ohio.  His  large  majorities  at  two  elec- 
tions as  governor  showed  that  he  had  a 
large  following.  One  of  Tom  Johnson's 
last  acts  was  to  appear  on  the  same  plat- 
form with  Mr.  Harmon  and  to  praise  his 
administration.  In  the  early  part  of 
1 91 2  it  was  regarded  as  a  matter  of  course, 
therefore,  that  Mr.  Harmon  would  go  into 
the  Democratic  convention  as  Ohio's 
favorite  son. 

There  was  only  one  Democratic  leader 
of  importance  who  regarded  the  point  as 
debatable.  This  was  Newton  D.  Baker. 
There  was  no  man  in  public  life  with  whose 
ideas  he  more  naturally  sympathized  than 
his  old  college  instructor  and  table  com- 
panion in  Baltimore — Mr.  Wilson.  It 
was  not  until  Governor  Harmon  appeared 
before  the  constitutional  convention  in 
Columbus,  however,  and  made  a  ''stand- 
pat"  speech,  that  Mayor  Baker  turned 
against  him.  He  boldly  went  into  the 
field  with  the  intention  of  destroying 
Governor  Harmon's  Presidential  boom  by 
splitting  the  delegation  from  Ohio.  One 
morning,  newspaper  readers  were  amazed 
to  discover  that,  at  the  primaries,  Governor 
Harmon  did  not  have  the  undivided  sup- 
port of  his  own  state.  Of  its  forty-eight 
votes  in  the  Democratic  convention,  he  had 
received  only  twenty-seven;  the  other 
twenty-one  had  been  captured  by  Wood- 
row  Wilson.  This  was  a  sad  beginning  for 
a  Presidential  candidacy,  and  it  was  prac- 
tically Newton  D.  Baker's  work. 

The  scene  now  shifted  to  the  National 
Convention  at  Baltimore.  There  Mayor 
Baker  captained  Mr.  Wilson's  forces  from 
Ohio.     He  went  there  with  the  determin- 


ation of  having  Mr.  Wilson's  twenty-one 
votes  counted.  Precedents  were  against 
him.  The  state  convention  in  Ohio  had 
adopted  the  "unit  rule,"  under  which  all 
votes  must  be  cast  for  the  majority  choice 
—  in  this  case  Mr.  Harmon;  and  the  unit 
rule  had  beensacredat  National  Democratic 
Conventions  for  years.  If  he  could  get  a 
hearing  Mr.  Baker  thought  he  could  carry 
the  day;  but  the  convention  rules  excluded 
him  as  being  himself  a  party  to  the  contest. 
Things  were  looking  rather  desperate  for 
the  progressive  element  in  the  early  stages. 
Mr.  Bryan  had  lost  in  his  attempt  to  defeat 
Mr.  Parker  as  temporary  chairman.  The 
committee  on  rules  was  in  the  hands  of  the 
old  fashioned  element.  This  committee 
"steamrolled"  Mr.  Baker  when  he  appeared 
before  it  in  support  of  the  Wilson  votes. 

HOW    HE    CAPTURED    A    CONVENTION 

When  the  report  was  under  discussion, 
however,  his  slight  figure  rose  from  the 
delegation  from  Ohio  and  made  its  way  to 
the  platform.  The  crowd  showed  little 
interest  in  him;  it  was  tired,  hot,  and 
nearly  dead  from  oratory.  When  Mr. 
Baker  began  to  speak,  few  people  heard 
him;  the  noise  of  the  uninterested  assem- 
blage prevented.  It  was  only  another 
barrel  orator  talking  for  home  consump- 
tion! Pretty  soon,  however,  the  people 
in  front  quieted  down;  then  the  silence 
gradually  spread  through  the  assembled 
delegates  and  the  gallery.  Before  Mr. 
Baker  had  been  talking  five  minutes  only 
the  slight  movement  of  the  palm  leaf  fans 
disturbed  his  discourse.  After  he  had 
talked  the  allotted  time  Chairman  Park- 
er's gavel  came  down  with  a  "Time's  up." 
And  then  followed  an  amazing  demonstra- 
tion in  this  sweltering,  bored  gathering; 
the  place  actually  rang  with  cries  of  "Go 
on!  Go  on!".  And  Mr.  Baker  went  on. 
Any  one  who  saw  him  on  this  occasion  had 
a  visible  explanation  of  his  career.  The 
first  noticeable  thing  about  his  voice  was 
its  clearness;  there  was  nothing  that  sug- 
gested the  husky,  bawling  campaigner  — 
it  was  sharp,  distinct,  hitting  out  sharply 
every  syllable. 

Another  striking  trait  was  Mr.  Baker's 
rapidity  of  utterance.  His  voice  went 
rattling  on  like  a  gatling  gun  while  the 
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perspiring  stenographers  made  distracted  tion  are  perhaps  the  most  notorious  archi- 

efforts  to  transcribe  it.     The  speaker  had  tectural  infamies  in  the  United  States.     Its 

not  prepared  a  single  word  of  his  address  population    contains    the    two    elements 

—  he  seldom  does;  but  there  was  not  the  which  certain  philosophers  have  declared 

suggestion  of  a  pause  between  his  words,  to  be  the  things  that  most  menace  free 

The  figure  was  not  especially  striking;  with  institutions:   a   dropsical   plutocracy   and 

the  exception  of  an  occasional  Dr.  Munyon  a    huge    foreign    population.     Cleveland, 

uplifted  forefinger,  there  were  few  gestures,  with  its  600,000  people,  has  more  than  one 

Except  for  the  substance  of  the  talk,  the  hundred  millionaires;  it  is  the  headquarters 

composure,   and   the   steady,    penetrating  of    the    greatest    of    American    fortunes, 

voice,  Mr.  Baker  might  have  been  a  col-  Its    foreigners,    largely    Slavic    in    origin, 

lege  graduate    delivering    a    valedictory,  make  up  75  per  cent,  of  its  population. 
He  had  another  indispensable  advantage 

-a  good  cause.  Whatever  virtue  the  A  CITY  A  M(JN!CIPAL  Republic 
unit  rule  may  or  may  not  have  had  in  the  Is  this  a  discouraging  field  in  which  to 
old  days  of  convention-selected  delegates,  preach  the  doctrines  of  "civitism?"  Not 
it  is  ridiculous  when  these  delegates  are  at  all.  Cleveland  has  already  gone  far. 
selected  at  primaries.  And  Mr.  Baker  It  is  perhaps  the  one  large  city  in  the 
won.  For  the  first  time  the  convention  United  States  of  which  one  can  make  the 
voted  in  favor  of  a  progressive  intention;  definite  statement  that  there  is  no  graft, 
from  that  moment  its  temper  changed.  Its  police  department,  for  honesty  at  least, 
And  this  vote  ended  Judson  Harmon's  enjoys  general  confidence;  and  the  other 
hopes  as  a  Presidential  candidate.  Mr.  conventional  types  of  corruption  are  like- 
Baker  had  to  pay  the  usual  penalty  for  wise  few.  The  remnants  of  a  political 
his  oratorical  success  at  a  national  conven-  machine  there  are;  but  it  consists  merely 
tion.  An  attempt  was  made  to  enlist  of  a  handful  of  chronic  officeholders,  not 
his  interest  in  the  Vice-presidency.  He  was  of  professional  plunderers.  Whatever  one 
even  "mentioned"  as  a  possible  Presiden-  may  think  of  Tom  Johnson,  at  least  he 
tial  candidate.  left  Mayor  Baker  the  inheritance  of  a  city 

free  from  graft. 

So  Mr.  Baker  has  a  good  foundation  to 
This  performance,  however,  was  only  build  on.  What,  then,  is  a  city  that  repre- 
an  episode;  Mr.  Baker  had  then,  as  he  has  sents  the  fruition  of  "civitism?"  In  the 
now,  only  one  excuse  for  being  in  politics,  first  place  it  would  be  a  community  that 
That  excuse  was  the  City  of  Cleveland,  rules  itself;  a  kind  of  municipal  republic. 
He  is  a  city  man;  his  mission,  as  he  con-  Matters  that  affected  the  state  or  the 
ceives  it,  is  to  improve  conditions  in  that  Nation,  Mayor  Baker  would  leave  to  these 
political  entity  which  such  increasing  agencies;  matters  that  affected  the  cities, 
numbers  of  men  and  women  are  selecting  the  cities  should  govern  themselves.  The 
as  their  homes  —  the  city.  He  has  in-  outlying  districts,  for  example,  should 
vented  and  done  his  best  to  popularize  have  nothing  to  do  with  regulating 
a  new  word  —  civitism.  "Civitism"  sig-  Cleveland's  morals  or  its  street  railway 
nifies  the  same  thing  for  the  town  that  companies.  Cleveland  should  have  the 
the  word  patriotism  does  for  the  nation,  right  to  tax  itself  for  its  own  purposes,  and 
It  is  love  and  devotion  to  the  particular  to  decide  the  way  in  which  this  should  be 
city  in  which  we  live.  His  aim  is  to  make  done.  Clevelanders  are  especially  sensi- 
this  city  of  Cleveland  the  most  efficient  tive  on  this  point,  as  they  have  suffered 
instrument  possible  for  assuring  the  happi-  almost  to  distraction  from  the  interference 
ness,  the  comfort,  the  moral  and  spiritual  of  the  state.  This  point  Mayor  Baker 
improvement  of  its  people.  Externally  has  already  won.  His  new  "Home  Rule" 
the  prospect  does  not  seem  especially  charter,  in  the  making  of  which  he  was 
attractive.  Cleveland's  black  smoke  is  most  influential,  makes  the  city  self-govern- 
so  ever-present  that  one  seldom  sees  ing,  with  a  minimum  of  state  control, 
the  sun;  its  city  hall  and  its  railroad  sta-  Mayor  Baker  also  believes  that  a  city, 
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to  be  beautiful  spiritually,  should  have  a 
beautiful  exterior  as  well.  Here,  also,  he 
has  made  progress.  Cleveland's  civic 
centre,  when  finished,  will  give  the  city  an 
imposing  entrance.  Several  of  our  great- 
est architects,  including  the  late  Daniel 
H.  Burnham  and  Mr.  Arnold  W.  Brunner, 
have  had  a  hand  in  planning  it.  It  in- 
cludes a  beautiful  new  city  hall,  already 
partly  erected,  and  a  new  J  17,000,000 
union  railroad  station  on  the  lake  front. 

Mayor  Baker  also  thinks  that  the  future 
American  City,  to  a  great  degree,  will  pro- 
vide for  and  regulate  popular  amusements. 
Already  he  has  created  a  municipal  or- 
chestra, which  gives  symphonies  in  the 
winter  and  open-airconcerts  in  the  summer. 
His  personal  taste  in  this  controls  as  in 
everything.  He  early  stopped  the  ragtime 
which  largely  filled  the  programme  at  band 
concerts;  now  the  composers  who  receive 
most  attention  are  Wagner,  Verdi,  Doni- 
zetti, with  a  dash  of  Sullivan  and  Victor 
Herbert.  He  has  warred  upon  the  mani- 
fest vulgarities  of  the  moving  picture 
shows  and  is  getting  ready  to  assault  the 
monstrosities  of  the  billboards.  Already 
he  has  started  several  municipal  dance 
halls,  where  working  girls  and  boys,  at 
three  cents  a  head,  can  enjoy  a  wholesome 
evening.  The  order  maintained  at  these 
places  has  found  expression  in  a  popular 
joke:  'There  are  only  a  few  places  in 
Cleveland  where  you  can  see  modesty  and 
decent  dancing  —  and  those  are  Mayor 
Baker's  three-cent  dance  halls." 

TRANSPORTATION  BY  TROLLEY  AT  COST 

Above  everything  else,  Mayor  Baker's 
"civitism"  stands  for  municipal  ownership 
of  public  utilities.  Cleveland  must  ulti- 
mately control  its  street  railways,  its  gas 
and  electric  lighting  companies,  its  water 
supply,  and  its  telephones.  In  Mayor 
Baker's  philosophy,  this  idea  is  funda- 
mental; these  conveniences  furnish  the 
basis  of  any  well  ordered  and  comfortable 
society;  they  are  the  things  which  have 
been  most  abused;  they  are  not  legiti- 
mately a  source  of  private  profit;  the  people 
are  entitled  to  have  these  facilities  at  cost. 
Mayor  Baker's  most  practical  success  has 
been  in  demonstrating  the  soundness  of 
this  idea.     The  one  "monument"  to  his 


administration  is  the  proof  that  it  is  possible 
to  give  the  people  trolley-car  transporta- 
tion at  cost.  That  Mayor  Baker  has 
achieved  success  in  this  work  will  probably 
be  news  to  most  people.  There  is  a  prev- 
alent misconception  that  Cleveland's 
three-cent-fare  system  has  proved  a  failure 
and  that  the  roads  are  going  back  to  a 
higher  charge.     This  is  not  the  case. 

As  a  result  of  Johnson's  six-years'  war,  the 
Cleveland  street  railways  and  the  local 
government  definitely  settled  their  trou- 
bles in  1909.  The  basis  of  the  agreement 
was  that  the  people  were  to  have  their 
transportation  at  cost,  whatever  that  cost 
might  be.  And,  in  arriving  at  this  cost, 
all  elements  in  the  situation  were  to  re- 
ceive consideration.  The  agreement  rec- 
ognized the  fact  that  capital  was  neces- 
sary in  the  building  and  equipment  of  a  rail- 
road; and  that  capital,  in  order  to  be  ob- 
tained, must  necessarily  be  reimbursed. 
Should  Cleveland  build  its  own  street  rail- 
ways, it  would  do  so  by  issuing  municipal 
bonds  upon  which  it  would  have  to  pay  the 
market  rate  of  interest.  As  a  preliminary 
adjustment,  however,  an  appraisement 
was  made  of  the  actual  money  invested  in 
the  street  railway  system.  The  city  made  a 
liberal  estimate;  it  squeezed  out  a  part  of 
the  water,  but  still  left  in  some  for  good 
measure.  Upon  this  capital,  as  ultimately 
determined,  the  city  agreed  that  the  stock- 
holders should  receive  dividends  of  6  per 
cent.  Whatever  happened  to  the  lines, 
they  should  not  receive  more  nor  less;  their 
income  for  all  time  was  definitely  fixed 
at  this  amount.  If,  after  paying  all 
charges,  including  those  for  maintenance 
and  renewal,  the  roads  earned  more  than  6 
per  cent.,  the  fares  were  to  go  down;  if  they 
earned  less,  the  fares  were  automatically 
to  go  up,  until  the  maximum  of  four  cents 
was  reached.  As  a  safety  valve,  the 
agreement  established  a  so-called  cash 
"interest  fund"  of  $500,000,  representing 
surplus  earnings.  This  "interest  fund" 
showed  whether  there  was  to  be  any  in- 
crease or  reduction  in  the  price  of  trans- 
portation. If  it  went  above  §700,000,  the 
fares  automatically  went  down;  if  it  sank 
to  $300,000,  the  fares  went  up.  Mean- 
while, as  a  protection  to  service,  the  city 
was  given  practical  control  over  operation. 
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A  new  city  officer,  the  "tractioner,"  was 
virtually  made  an  autocrat  over  the  rail- 
way lines;  he  could  order  new  equipment, 
make  changes  in  routes,  put  on  new  cars  — 
in  other  words,  practically  control  the 
service.  The  technical  operation,  how- 
evei,  still  remained  in  the  hands  of  the 
transportation  companies. 

Cleveland's  good  trolley  service 

This  was  an  ingenious  arrangement,  and 
fair  both  to  the  public  and  the  owners  of 
the  railways.  Mr.  Baker  made  Peter  Witt 
his  "tractioner."  Under  him  the  service 
has  wonderfully  improved.  Cleveland 
has  one  of  the  most  up-to-date  street 
railway  systems  in  the  country.  The 
sliding  scale  of  fares  has  likewise  worked 
successfully.  When  the  scheme  went  into 
operation  fares  were  fixed  atthreecentswith 
a  charge  of  a  penny  for  transfers.  Under 
this  arrangement  the  "interest  fund"  went 
above  the  $700,000  mark  and  fares  were 
reduced  —  the  penny  for  transfers  was 
taken  off. 

This  charge  has  remained  fixed  at  a 
flat  three  cents  for  three  years.  Now  the 
situation  has  changed  again.  The  roads 
have  decided  to  "scrap"  nearly  is8oo,ooo 
worth  of  equipment.  For  that  equipment 
there  is  outstanding  capital  stock.  If  this 
capital  stock  were  permitted  to  stand  with 
no  physical  value  against  it  the  stock 
would  be  "watered"  to  just  that  amount. 
The  present  policy  is  to  eliminate  "water" 
wherever   possible. 

The  thing  that  Cleveland  intends  to 
do,  therefore,  is  to  go  down  into  its 
pocket  and  produce  $800,000  in  cash  to 
purchase  new  equipment  which  will  offset 
that  which  has  been  destroyed.  A  sim- 
ple device  accomplishes  this;  a  charge  of  a 
penny  for  transfers,  extended  through  a 
year,  will  just  about  bring  in  the  §800,000 
that  is  required.  About  July  1st,  there- 
fore, this  charge  will  go  into  effect.  It 
will  remain  until  the  money  is  raised. 
Then  it  will  be  taken  off,  as  it  has  been 
once  before.  That  is  about  all  there  is  to 
the  newspaper  accounts  of  Cleveland's 
increase  in  street  railway  fares. 


This  vexing  question,  which  disturbs 
so  many  American  cities,  Cleveland  has 
therefore  definitely  settled.  For  all  prac- 
tical purposes,  it  has  municipal  ownership 
of  its  trolley  lines.  Mayor  Baker  has  now 
taken  similar  steps  for  the  public  control 
of  lighting.  Tom  Johnson's  cry  was 
"three-cent"  trolley  fares;  Mayor  Baker's 
is  "three-cent"  electric  light.  And  he  is 
going  about  it  in  the  approved  Johnson 
way.  "Mayor  Tom"  proved  the  feasi- 
bility of  three-cent  fares  by  instigating 
the  actual  construction  of  three-cent  lines. 

FOR    "THREE-CENT"     ELECTRIC    LIGHT 

When  these  had  operated  profitably  for 
several  years,  the  "trust"  had  no  recourse 
except  to  adopt  a  similar  rate.  Mayor 
Baker  is  approaching  the  matter  of  public 
lighting  in  the  same  way.  With  a  city 
bond  issue  of  $2,000,000  he  is  building  an 
electric  lighting  plant.  This  will  charge 
"  three  cents"  a  kilowatt  hour  for  its  cur- 
rent, instead  of  the  ten  cents  charged  by  the 
dominant  corporation. 

Figuring  from  results  in  the  street 
railway  situation,  it  is  believed  that  a 
wholesome  competition  will  bring  about 
a  satisfactory  settlement.  The  lighting 
corporation  is  fighting  the  city  just  as  the 
street  railway  did.  Mayor  Baker  is  wad- 
ing toward  municipal  lighting  through  a  sea 
of  injunctions,  taxpayers'  suits,  and  other 
ingenious  legal  processes,  precisely  as  he 
did  toward  municipal  railways.  Never- 
theless, Cleveland's  city  lighting  plant  is 
nearing  completion,  and  will  be  in  full 
operation    soon. 

When  this  lighting  plant  is  finished, 
other  public  utilities  will  be  handled  in  the 
same  way.  Already  work  on  a  municipal 
steam  plant  has  been  begun.  Plans  have 
been  outlined  for  municipal  telephones. 
Municipal  docks  are  definitely  on  the  pro- 
gramme. The  fine  thing  about  this  policy 
is  the  fact  that  it  is  being  applied  so  gradu- 
ally. One  thing  is  not  undertaken  until 
another  is  finished.  In  ten  or  fifteen  years, 
however,  Cleveland  will  have  the  "cost 
system"  in  all  its  utilities.  Then  "civit- 
ism"  may  reign  triumphant. 


HOW  MANY  AUTOMOBILES  CAN 

AMERICA  BUY? 

WHAT  MANUFACTURERS   THINK  OF  THE   FUTURE  OF  THE    PRODIGIOUS   MOTOR   CAR 
INDUSTRY  IN  A  COUNTRY  THAT  NOW  OWNS  ONE  CAR  FOR  EVERY   IOO  MEN, 

WOMEN,  AND  CHILDREN  THE  FETISH  OF  "THE  NEW  MODEL"  — 

CHANGES  THAT  ARE  COMING  IN  UNECONOMICAL  METHODS  OF 

DISTRIBUTION  WHAT  THE  CYCLE-CAR  MEANS  TO 

THE  INDUSTRY  AND  TO  THE  PEOPLE 

BY 

REGINALD  McINTOSH  CLEVELAND 

ONE  of  the  most  searching  therefore,  it  will  mean  an  automobile 
questions  which  the  far-see-  investment  of  $5  for  every  person  in  the 
ing  men  of  the  automobile  in-  United  States.  Will  it  be  possible  to  keep 
dustry  are  asking  themselves  up  motor  car  merchandizing  on  such  a 
is,  How  near  is  the  phrase,  scale  much  longer?  It  does  not  require  an 
"And  they  lived  happily  ever  after/'  in  the  especially  sensitive  finger  on  the  pulse  of 
wonderful  fairy  story  of  that  industry's  things  to  inform  you  that  it  will  not.  The 
growth?  Let  me  hasten  to  explain  that  in  market  is  pretty  well  saturated.  The  era 
asking  themselves  this  question  they  do  not  of  wand-waving  has  passed  for  the  auto- 
mean  even  to  hint  that  the  industry  is  less  mobile  industry.  The  era  of  sound  and 
strong  and  stable  than  at  any  time  in  its  conservative  business  progress  has  come, 
remarkable  history;  they  are  merely  won-  All  through  the  progress  of  its  growth 
dering  if  the  change  from  geometrical  pro-  the  automobile  has  been  a  sort  of  prodigy, 
gression  to  arithmetical  progression,  from  Look  at  the  figures  for  a  moment  and  see 
modern  magic  to  modern  established  busi-  how  it  has  grown  —  it  is  a  growth  that 
ness,  is  not  at  hand.  It  is  a  meet  subject  would  be  remarkable  in  an  inexpensive 
for  consideration.  .  article,  but  is  almost  incredible  when  the 
More  than  1,000,000  motor  cars  are  at  price  of  automobiles  is  kept  in  mind.  In 
present  in  operation  in  the  United  States.  1900,  a  few  hundred  cars  were  manufac- 
The  population  of  the  United  States,  speak-  tured  in  this  country;  in  1903,  10,000  were 
ing  in  round  numbers,  is  100,000,000.  built;  in  1904,  18,000;  in  1905,  24,000;  in 
That  is  to  say,  there  is  one  car  for  every  1908,  56,000;  in  1909,  120,000;  last  year, 
one  hundred  people.  When  it  is  remem-  300,000.  It  has  been  like  compounding 
bered  that  $500  has  been,  until  this  year,  both  interest  and  principal, 
the  minimum  price  of  an  automobile  and  According  to  figures  compiled  by  the 
that  in  "population"  men,  women,  and  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  State  of  New 
children  are  included,  it  is  evident  that  in  York,  after  consultation  with  the  proper 
no  other  field  of  industry  has  the  American  authorities  in  the  various  states,  nearly 
genius  for  distribution  and  merchandizing  twice  as  many  machines  were  registered  in 
been  more  signally  displayed  than  in  that  1913  as  in  191 1.  The  total  registrations 
of  the  automobile.  The  question  now  for  those  years,  so  far  as  they  could  be 
is:  How  much  farther  can  it  go?  Produc-  accurately  ascertained,  were  1,146,969  and 
tion  schedules  for  19 1 4  have  been  estimated  623,436,  respectively.  In  the  count  for 
at  375,000  cars.  The  production  during  19 13  California  was  not  included,  as  its 
191 3  was  300,000  cars.  The  value  of  registration  is  on  the  perpetual  basis  in- 
the  automobiles  that  are  to  be  built  in  stead  of  the  annual  basis.  In  that  state 
this  country  this  year  will  be  approxi-  there  have  been  105,000  registrations  since 
mately    $500,000,000.     If    all    are    sold,  1905.  With  Californiaadded,  it  is,  therefore, 
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entirely  conservative,  even  allowing  for 
the  probable  number  of  duplicate  registra- 
tions, to  put  the  total  of  cars  that  are  ac- 
tually in  use  at  more  than  a  million.  This, 
of  course,  includes  vehicles  of  all  kinds 
other  than  motorcycles,  for  commercial 
use  as  well  as  for  pleasure. 

In  passing  it  may  be  well  to  note  the 
astonishing  rate  of  increase  in  the  use  of 
motor  trucks.  As  well  as  increasing  vastly 
in  numbers,  the  commercial  vehicle  has 
entered  a  surprising  number  of  fields  of 
activity.  It  is  found  as  a  means  of  trans- 
portation in  all  the  ordinary  lines  of  mer- 
chandise and,  in  addition,  as  a  post  hole 
digger,  in  lumbering,  in  saw  mills,  as  a 
source  of  power  to  cut  ensilage  and  wood,  in 
fire,  police,  and  ambulance  service,  as  a 
vehicle  for  mine  rescues,  to  transport  high 
explosives,  as  a  dog-catcher's  wagon,  a 
traveling  chapel,  and  a  hearse.  Its  spread 
in  many  of  the  larger  cities  is  exemplified 
by  Chicago.  The  Commercial  Vehicle 
Committee  of  the  Automobile  Chamber  of 
Commerce  has  recently  received  figures 
from  that  city  which  show  the  increase  of 
motor  trucks  and  delivery  wagons  as  com- 
pared with  passenger  automobiles  and  with 
horse-drawn  vehicles: 

From  May  i,  1910,  to  December  24, 
191 3,  passenger  automobiles  increased  in 
Chicago  from  9,963  to  2 1 ,373,  or  more  than 
114  per  cent.  In  the  same  period,  com- 
mercial motor  vehicles  increased  from  799 
to  3,964,  or  nearly  400  per  cent.  Horse- 
drawn  vehicles  decreased  4.5  per  cent,  in 
two  years  and  2.6  per  cent,  in  eight  months 
of  19 1 3  as  compared  with  the  previous 
twelve  months. 

So  much  for  basic  facts  of  development 
and  growth.  But  the  automobile  has 
reached  its  present  position  as  a  vital 
element  in  civilization  not  by  reason  of  its 
intrinsic  merit  only.  The  methods  of  its 
merchandizing  —  its  distribution  —  have 
been  almost  as  astonishing  as  its  force  of 
numbers.  The  last  decade,  and  espe- 
cially the  last  five  years,  has  seen  a  sort  of 
automobile  madness,  not  unlike  the  spirit 
of  a  gold  "rush,"  but  country-wide  in  its 
extent.  Demand  has  more  than  met 
supply.  People  of  every  degree  and  every 
calling  have  clamored  to  buy  and  the  men 
of  the  automobile  industry  have  shown 


their  greatest  acumen  not  by  merely  supply- 
ing the  demand  but  by  stimulating  the  al- 
ready eager  appetite.  Some  of  the  means 
by  which  this  has  been  accomplished  would 
never  have  been  so  successful  had  not  the 
longing  to  own  a  motor  car  already  been 
aroused   spontaneously. 

Of  all  these  means,  the  "annual  model" 
propaganda  has  been  undoubtedly  the 
most  remarkable.  Something  which  orig- 
inated in  the  mechanical  necessities  of  a 
new  art  was  elevated  almost  into  a  creed 
and  has  been  kept  in  that  exalted  position 
long  after  its  necessary  elements  had 
passed  away. 

The  process  has  been  something  like 
this:  Early  in  the  business,  when  motor 
cars  were  crudities  whose  performance 
under  conditions  of  practical  use  was  still 
in  doubt,  improvements  were  many,  rapid 
in  succession,  and  radical.  It  became  the 
custom  to  gather  the  accretions  of  progress 
during  twelve  months  and  then  embody 
them  in  a  new  model,  which  at  first  was 
put  on  the  market  with  the  beginning  of 
the  new  calendar  year  and  bore  that  date 
as  its  title.  But  the  custom  of  announcing 
a  new  model  every  year  did  not  stop  when 
the  motor  car  had  been  practically  stand- 
ardized. It  went  right  on  —  with  this 
change:  that  the  time  of  bringing  it  out 
was  pushed  farther  and  farther  back  into 
the  year  which  preceded  its  date.  Im- 
provements undoubtedly  were  made  every 
year  —  interesting  modifications,  more 
and  more  concerned  with  ease  of  operation 
and  comfort  of  occupant,  but  not  vital 
in  the  sense  that  the  improvements  of 
the  early  years  had  beenvital. 

The  changes  in  every  succeeding  type 
continued  to  grow  less  and  the  period  of 
the  year  continued  to  grow  earlier  until, 
with  the  coming  of  the  19 14  models,  prac- 
tically no  mechanical  novelties  were  to  be 
seen  (with  a  few  individual  exceptions) 
and  many  of  the  cars  labeled  "1914"  were 
announced  in  the  early  summer  of  191 3 
and  some  of  them  were  on  the  market  by 
mid-summer  of  last  year. 

But  the  result  of  these  yearly  changes  in 
model  has  been  that  the  public  has  ac- 
quired a  state  of  mind  toward  automobiles 
that  is  similar  to  the  state  of  mind  of 
women  toward  changes  of  fashion  in  dress. 
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EVIDENCES   OF   A    MIGHTY    INDUSTRY 

PART  OF  ONE  DAY'S  OUTPUT  OF  ONE  COMPANY  ( 1,000  CARS)  AND  PART  OF  THE  DAY  SHIFT 
OF  THE  FACTORY.  LAST  YEAR  MORE  THAN  A  FOURTH  OF  A  MILLION  AUTOMOBILES  OF  ALL 
MAKES  WERE  SOLD  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES.  AT  AN  AVERAGE  PRICE  OF  #900,  THE  VALUE 
OF   THESE   CARS    WAS    APPROXIMATELY    ONE    FOURTH    OF    A    BILLION    DOLLARS 
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"  Last  year's  car''  has  come  to  be  as  much     that  are  designed  to  meet  the  caprice  and 


a  phrase  of  reproach  as  "last  year's  hat." 
A  machine  that  cost  $1,000  or  ¥5,000,  after 
not  more  than  a  year  of  service  —  and 
often  after  much  less  —  is  "antiquated" 
because  the  "new  model"  is  out,  and  is 


the  luxurious  tastes  of  the  rich. 

Another  economic  anomaly  of  the  auto- 
mobile business  is  engaging  the  attention 
of  manufacturers  and  salesmen  alike.  This 
is  the  extraordinary  cost  of  marketing  — 


depreciated  in  sale  value  by  about  50  per     another  example  of  the  almost  universal 


CURING        AUTOMOBILE    TIRES 

ALLOWING  ONE  SET  OF  TIRES  A  YEAR  FOR  EACH  OF  THE  MILLION  AUTOMOBILES  THAT  ARE  NOW  IN 
USE  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES,  AND  ESTIMATING  THEIR  VALUE  AT  THE  VERY  LOW  PRICE  OF  |8o  A  SET,  THIS 
COUNTRY    SPENDS    |8o,000,000    YEARLY    FOR    TIRES 


cent,  for  that  reason.  Of  course,  the  car 
is  not  antiquated  for  practical  purposes, 
as  is  proved  by  the  record  of  the  many 
machines  that  have  run  satisfactorily  for 
five  or  more  seasons  and  show  from  50,000 
to  100,000  miles  of  travel  on  their  logs. 

Of  course,  too,  this  custom  of  discarding 
a  car  for  any  reason  less  important  than 
mechanical  breakdown  or  hopeless  shab- 
biness  is  economically  unsound.  Though 
the  custom  has  contributed  largely  to  the 
enormous  sales  of  automobiles,  far-seeing 
manufacturers  realize  that  it  cannot  con- 
tinue forever  to  be  the  basis  of  expansion 
except,  perhaps,  of  the  sale  of  those  cars 


modern  problem  of  distribution.  This 
condition  is  partly  to  be  explained  by  the 
scale  and  method  on  which  the  motor  car 
business  has  been  conducted  by  the  retail 
dealers  in  large  cities.  It  is  almost  a 
truism  to  say  that  the  profit  in  the  retail 
automobile  business  increases  in  direct 
proportion  to  the  smallness  of  the  com- 
munity in  which  it  is  carried  on.  In  several 
of  the  large  cities,  of  which  New  York  is 
the  most  conspicuous  example,  the  profits 
to  dealers  in  automobiles  come  almost  en- 
tirely from  their  sales  as  wholesalers  —  as 
distributors  to  subdealers  and  agents  — 
rather  than  from  sales  at  retail.     In  many 


t        *»■  *    ■■    "^   ^^  m. 


WHERE    MOTOR   CARS    ARE    MADE 

MANY    HUGE    MACHINE    SHOPS    LIKE   THESE    WORK    DAY    AND     NIGHT   TO   TURN     OUT   THE    PARTS 
OF   AUTOMOBILES.      THEY    REPRESENT   AN    INVESTMENT   OF   MANY   MILLIONS   OF    DOLLARS 
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cases  the  retail  end  of  the  trade  is  carried 
on  at  a  substantial  loss.  This  is  due, 
among  other  things,  to  the  extremely  ex- 
pensive method  of  doing  business  and  to 
the  practice  of  taking  cars  of  one's  own  or 
another  brand  in  trade. 

The  "overhead"  cost  of  retailing  auto- 
mobiles is  perhaps  the  most  uneconomical 
aspect  of  the  business.  I  have  heard  that 
it   costs   one   of   the   leading   companies 


The  commissions  of  five  salesmen  at 
$7,000  apiece  amount  to  $35,000.  When 
to  this  sum  is  added  such  yearly  rental  as 
$24,000,  $18,000,  or  $10,000,  one  begins  to 
see  how  the  overhead  adds  up.  The  rents 
I  have  cited  are  a  few  that  I  know  about 
on  Automobile  Row.  One  of  its  buildings, 
with  an  elaborate  salesroom,  rents  for 
about  $4,000  a  month.  Many  of  the 
larger    agencies,     those    which    pay    the 


CARS    NEAR    COMPLETION 
A    CHASSIS    ASSEMBLY    ROOM,    IN    WHICH    THE    ENGINE,    FRAME,    AND    WHEELS    ARE    PUT    TOGETHER 


$78,000  a  month  to  do  business  at  its  re- 
tail branch  in  New  York  City.  It  main- 
tains a  large  building  on  Broadway  with 
an  enormous  and  magnificently  appointed 
salesroom  and  a  big  force  of  salesmen. 
Motor  car  salesmen,  most  of  whom  work  on 
the  commission  basis,  are  expensive.  They 
make  from  $6,000  to  $9,000  a  year  on  the 
average  in  the  more  popular  makes  of  cars. 
Most  companies  along  New  York's  "Auto- 
mobile Row"  on  upper  Broadway  employ 
about  five  of  these  salesmen  apiece. 


higher  rents,  are  not  content  with  the 
average  of  five  salesmen.  One  agency, 
which  pays  $24,000  a  year  for  quarters 
anything  but  extensive  and  not  at  all  pre- 
tentious, has  nine  salesmen  who  average,  it 
is  safe  to  say,  $7,000  a  year  apiece.  Here, 
then,  is  a  fixed  charge,  without  going  into 
any  other  items  of  expenditure,  of  $87,000 
a  year.  This  agent  gets  as  commission 
25  per  cent,  of  the  list  price.  This  is  the 
usual  allowance,  although  in  one  or  two 
cases  the  discount  runs  as  high  as  40  per 
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CARS    THAT    HAVE    TRAVELED    A    THIRD    OF    A    MILLION    MILES 

AUTOMOBILES    NOWADAYS    ARE    MADE    TO    LAST    MORE    THAN    ONE    YEAR 


cent,  plus  5  per  cent.  The  car  that  he 
sells  is  listed  at  about  $2,000.  Thus  about 
one  hundred  cars  must  be  sold  in  order  to 
offset  the  two  items  of  rent  and  salesmen. 


see  why  the  retail  end  of  the  business  is 
more  attractive  in  a  small  town  than  it  is 
in  a  big  city. 

But  rent  and  salesmen  are  not  all  the 


FIFTEEN    TRUCKS   THAT   REPLACED   SEVENTY   TEAMS 
ABOUT    50,000   COMMERCIAL    AUTOMOBILES    ARE    NOW    IN    USE    IN    THE    UNITED    STATES 

Now  the  dealer  in  a  small  town,  who  sells  overhead  cost.     Service  must  not  be  for- 

the  same  car,  gets  the  same  commission,  gotten.     The  so-called  "factor"  or  over- 

When  one  considers  the  comparatively  low  head  for  service  to  the  purchaser  is  high, 

overhead  he  has  to  meet  it  is  not  hard  to  There  must  be  a  building  with  adequate 


ONE   DAY'S    SHIPMENT   FOR   THE    USE   OF   ONE   HARDWARE   COMPANY'S   SALESMEN 
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HORSELESS   NEW   YORK 


A  STREAM    OF   AUTOMOBILES 
PASSING   COLUMBUS   CIRCLE,    IN   NEW   YORK   CITY 


facilities  for  repairing,  etc.  A  charge  for 
labor  of  65  to  70  cents  an  hour  is  said  to  be 
not  enough  to  pay  a  profit  — in  New  York, 
at  any  rate.  The  service  manager,  mean- 
time, gets  about  $4,000  a  year  and  his 
assistant  gets  about  $3,000.  By  many 
companies,  concessions  in  service  far  beyond 
the  period  of  guarantee  are  allowed.  By  a 
few,  the  service  item  is  allowed  to  reach 
astonishing  proportions.  For  example, 
service  cost  one  large  company,  which 
went  out  of  business  last  year,  much  to  the 
surprise  of  all  except  those  "in  the  know," 
7§  per  cent,  of  its  gross  business.  Its  ad- 
vertising cost  only  4  per  cent,  and  its 
selling  only  7  per  cent. 

Last,  but  by  no  means  least,  comes  the 
question  of  trading.  Dealers  differ  more, 
perhaps,  in  their  attitude  toward  the  tra- 
ding problem  than  on  any  other  point. 
Many  of  them  count  on  a  loss  of  5  per 
cent,  for  trading.  With  some,  the  loss  is 
so  great  that  it  eats  up  nearly  all  profit. 
A  few  have  taken  a  brave  stand  in  the 
matter  and  refused  to  take  any  car  in 
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trade.  If  you  have  a  car  of  their  own  or 
another  make  which  you  wish  to  be  rid  of 
on  buying  a  new  one,  they  will  take  it  and 
sell  it  for  you  for  the  highest  price  they 
can  get,  but  they  will  not  guarantee  either 
sale  or  price  and  they  charge  you  the  full 
price  for  a  new  car.  This  is  far  from  the 
general  custom,  however.  It  has  been 
said  in  irony  that  the  automobile  dealer  is 
more  frequently  the  buyer  than  the  seller 
when  he  disposes  of  a  new  car,  which  is  to 
say  that  the  man  who  trades  in  his  old  car 
gets  the  best  of  the  bargain.  Instances  of 
astonishing  allowances  are  on  record. 
For  example,  a  man  was  allowed  $4,000 
on  a  car  that  was  six  months  old  which  had 
cost,  when  new,  $4,500. 

Many  a  dealer  has  his  basement  or  his 
storage  place  full  of  "  used"  cars,  taken  in 
trade,  which  are  veritable  white  elephants. 
The  depreciation  in  market  value  of  cars 
of  this  type  is  enormous  and  they  are  in 
every  sense  undesirable  to  him.  But  the 
bugbear  of  the  annual  model  has  its  in- 
fluence here,  especially  toward  the  end  of 


A    FUNERAL   CORTEGE 
THE    HEARSE    AND    EVERY    CARRIAGE    AN  AUTOMOBILE 
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THEIR   OWNERS    WERE    WATCHING    A    HORSE-RACE 


the  season.  It  leads  the  dealer  into  mak- 
ing trades  at  allowances  out  of  all  propor- 
tion to  the  value  of  the  car.  Suppose,  for 
example,  he  has  five  cars  on  hand  two  weeks 
before  the  new  model  is  to  come  out.  His 
contract  with  the  factory  has  forced  him 
to  take  delivery  of  them.  He  must  move 
them  at  almost  any  cost  in  the  two  remain- 
ing weeks,  for  if  he  does  not  their  value  will 
drop  like  a  plummet.  Consequently  he 
trades  with  an  abandon  that  is  costly. 

With  all  the  obstacles  that  I  have  enu- 
merated to  combat,  it  would  seem  that  it 
could  only  be  a  losing  game  to  be  an  auto- 
mobile dealer  in  a  big  city.  That  it  has 
not  been  so  in  many  instances  has  been  due 
to  the  dealer's  profitsin  his  other  function  of 
wholesaler.  In  this  field  he  has  practically 
no  overhead.  He  takes  his  profit  quickly 
and  can  reckon  it  without  deductions. 
But  at  best  his  business  has  not  been  of  the 
bonanza  kind. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  manufacturer 
has  very  generally  made  a  large  financial 
success.  His  problems  are  less  compli- 
cated. It  is  a  problem  primarily  of  simple 
multiplication.  It  is  not  here  implied,  of 
course,  that  the  physical  side  of  manu- 
facturing a  motor  car  is  simple;  I  refer  to 
the  business  side  for  the  manufacturer. 
The  list  price  of  most  cars  is  just  double 


the  cost  of  manufacture  plus  factory  over- 
head. If  the  list  price  of  a  car  is  $2,000  it 
is  reasonably  safe  to  estimate  that  $  1,000 
represents  the  total  cost  of  making  and  the 
factory  overhead,  and  that  out  of  the  other 
§1,000  is  paid  the  profit  after  the  advertis- 
ing, selling,  and  administrative  overhead 
charges  have  been  deducted.  And  the 
profit  remainder  has  been  large  in  a  great 
many  cases. 

And  there  is  every  indication  that  it  will 
continue  to  be  so  for  many  years  to  come, 
even  if  the  era  in  which  production  in- 
creases yearly  by  25  to  100  per  cent,  is  at 
an  end.  It  is  no  longer  necessary  to 
argue  with  the  public  that  the  motor  car 
is  a  good  and  necessary  machine;  its  status 
as  an  immensely  important  —  almost  in- 
dispensable —  part  of  modern  life  is  estab- 
lished. The  industry  may  be  expected  to 
adjust  itself  to  this  change  of  attitude,  just 
as  it  will  adjust  itself  to  more  moderate 
growth.  Many  of  the  odd  and  unwise 
practices  of  the  past  may  be  expected  to 
lapse  in  the  process  of  adjustment,  and  the 
automobile  industry  will  gain  and  not 
lose  caste  thereby. 

Interesting  modifications  of  the  type  of 
car  to  suit  the  market,  rather  than  the 
education  of  the  market  to  suit  the  type  of 
car,  will  be  part  of  this  process  of  adjust- 
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ment.  The  introduction  of  the  small  car 
and  cyclecar  is  full  of  promise.  Economy 
is  the  chief  purpose  of  these  vehicles: 
economy  of  original  outlay  and  hence  lower 
depreciation;  but  still  more  important, 
economy  of  up-keep. 

Undoubtedly  there  will  always  be  a 
considerable  number  of  people  who  will 
desire  the  type  of  motoring  that  is  syn- 
onymous  with    the   large,  powerful,  and 


multiply.  Transportation  by  automobile 
at  the  rate  of  2\  cents  a  mile  is  now  pos- 
sible. The  cost  of  a  year's  travel  in  one  of 
the  new  small  cars,  taking  a  mileage  of 
15,000  for  the  year,  has  recently  been 
worked  out.  This  car,  which  costs  just 
under  $400,  is  in  no  sense  freakish  although 
it  is  small,  and  it  is  a  miniature  automo- 
bile rather  than  a  cyclecar.  The  figures 
include  all   the  proper  up-keep  charges: 


Yearly  Cost  of  Operation  of  a  New  Small  Car 

Cost  per  mile 

Gasolene,  25  miles  to  the  gallon  at  20c  a  gallon         $.008 

Oil,  800  miles  to  the  gallon  at  60c  a  gallon  " 00075 

Tires,  one  set  at  $12  apiece 0032 

Repairs,  $50  a  year 0033 

Insurance,  covering  fire  and  theft      . 00066 

Depreciation,  25  per  cent,  a  year 00666 

Interest  on  investment  at  6  per  cent,  a  year 0016 

Total  cost  per  mile       .02417 


expensive  car  and  who  will  be  willing 
to  pay  the  piper;  but,  in  the  nature  of  the 
case,  there  will  always  be  a  larger  number 
of  people  who  cannot  afford  motoring  of 
that  type  but  are  not  the  less  desirous  of 
motoring.  People  of  very  limited  income 
can  realize  their  dreams  now  and  will  be 
able  to  realize  them  even  more  fully  and 
easily  as  the  types  of  small  automobiles 


There  is  no  indication  that  the  maker  of 
or  the  dealer  in  the  larger  and  more  expen- 
sive cars  feels  that  his  sphere  of  usefulness 
is  to  be  abolished,  but  if  the  ratio  of  one 
car  to  every  one  hundred  of  population  is 
to  be  increased  very  largely  it  must  be  by 
automobiles  of  a  type  which  makes  pos- 
sible operation  on  a  scale  something  like 
that  of  the  little  newcomer. 


"DRUMMING" 

REVOLUTIONARY 

CHINA 

FURTHER  ADVENTURES  OF  AN  AMERICAN 
GUN  AGENT  IN  THE  FAR   EAST 


BY 

BARTLETT  G. 


YUNG 


[Last  month,  Mr.  Yung  described  his  exciting  experiences  in  the  interior  of  China 
when  he  passed  through  the  lines  of  the  opposing  loyalist  and  revolutionist  armies,  his  inter- 
view with  President  Yuan  Shih-kai,  and  his  appointment  to  be  director  of  the  Kwang- 
tung  Arsenal.  In  the  article  that  follows,  Mr.  Yung  tells  about  his  work  at  the  arsenal, 
where  he  was  in  command  of  500  soldiers  and  2,000  mechanics;  and  about  his  arrest  and 
sentence  to  death  without  trial  by  the  secret  police  of  Peking.     ...  —  The  Editors.] 

II.     IN  THE  HANDS  OF  THE  SECRET  POLICE 


1  REMAIN  ED  in  charge  of  this 
arsenal  for  eight  months  and  made 
many  warm  friends  among  the 
Cantonese,  whom  I  regard  as  so  far 
superior  to  the  Northerners  in  mental 
equipment  and  enterprise  as  to  be  prac- 
tically a  different  race.  Three  interpreters 
were  allowed  me,  and  I  was  given  the 
rank  by  brevet  of  major-general  in 
the  Chinese  army.  Five  hundred 
soldiers  and  two  steam  launches 
were  also  under  my  orders. 

Without  boasting,  since  in  simi- 
lar circumstances  I  am  quite  aware 
that  any  American  or  foreign- 
trained  factory  man  could  have 
accomplished  equal  or  better  re- 
sults, I  may  say  that  the  Kwang- 
tung  Arsenal  almost  doubled  its 
output  of  rifles,  machine  guns,  and 
cartridges  at  considerable  reduc- 
tion of  cost  per  unit  and  with  great 
betterment  of  quality  of  product. 
If  Cantonese  mechanics  ever  get 
a  fair  chance  to  compete  in  the 
skilled  labor  markets  of  the  world, 
many  people  will  change  their  pres- 
ent opinion  of  the  Chinese.  They 
have  never  had  a  chance  either  at 
home  or  abroad. 
The  following  is  a  list  of  the        mr. 


specific  reforms  which   1   introduced  into 
the  Kwang-tung  Arsenal : 

(1)  Reformed  the  purchasing  system  to  an 
open  tender  basis. 

(2)  Put  in  a  modern  cost  system. 

(3)  Segregated  the  tool-sharpening    depart- 
ment. 

(4)  Created  a  proper  inspection  department. 

(5)  Cut  down  the  cost  of  production 
and  increased  the  output  at  the  same 
time  by  introducing  the  profit-sharing 
system  of  wages  which  is  in  use  in 
American  factories. 

(6)  Wrote  out  regulations  and  put 
the  factory  system  into  writing. 

(7)  Decreased  the  weight  of  the  rifle. 

(8)  Designed  a  new  and  lighter 
tripod  for  the  machine  gun,  giving 
greater  accuracy  of  aim  and  greater 
range  of  elevation. 

(9)  Sold  the  waste  products  and 
used  the  money  for  increasing  the 
cartridge-making  machinery. 

(10)  Saved  five  years'  supply  of 
black  powder  by  re-equalizing  spoiled 
powder  with  saltpetre. 

(11)  Installed  a  modern  stock  sys- 
tem for  rifle  parts. 

(12)  Reformed  the  shop  practice, 
enforced  discipline  among  the  work- 
men, and  stopped  corrupt  practices. 

yung  While   I  was  in  charge  of   the 


THE    ARSENAL   AT    KWANG-TUNG 

THIS  COMPLETE  MODERN  PLANT  FOR  THE  MANUFACTURE  OF  ARMS  AND  AMMUNITION  WAS 
BUILT  BY  THE  AGENTS  OF  THE  KRUPPS  AT  A  COST  TO  CHINA  OF  $4,000,000.  MR.  YUNG 
BROUGHT  IT  BACK  FROM  DISREPAIR  TO  A  HIGH  STATE  CF  EFFICIENCY  FOR  THE  USE  OF  THE 
REPUBLICAN    GOVERNMENT 
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EMBARKING   THE    MACHINE   GUN 

ON  A  STEAMER  FOR  PART  OF  THE  JOURNEY  TO  HANKOW 
TO  EXHIBIT  IT  BEFORE  THE  VICE-PRESIDENT  OF  CHINA 


THE  VOYAGE  ON   CHINA  S  SORROW 

on  mr.  yung's  return  from  the  fortress  of 
tung-kuan  part  of  the  journey  was  made  by 
boat  down  the  yellow  river 


Kwang-tung  Arsenal  I  had  an  opportunity 
to  see  something  of  the  social  life  of  China. 
The  Chinese  disregard  almost  entirely  the 
maternal  side  of  the  family,  so  that  I  now 
was  permitted  to  enjoy  the  pleasant  side 
of  social  life  because  I  was  looked  upon  by 
the  Cantonese  as  one  of  their  own  people, 
I  insert  here  a  letter  received  at  this  time 
from  Admiral  Tsai  Ting  Kan,  at  Peking, 
which  gives,  perhaps,  local  color  to  my 
somewhat  unusual  situation: 

Office  of  the  President. 
Peking,  May  9th,  1913. 
My  dear  Mr.  Yung: 

Thank  you  for  your  letter  of  April  9th.  I  am 
delighted  to  learn  that  you  are  getting  on 
swimmingly  in  Canton,  which  I  may  say  is 
your  own  province  and  in  which  you  have 
family  connections  and  many  friends.  Under 
such  circumstances  you  naturally  like  the  Can- 
tonese better  than  any  of  the  other  provincials 
in  China. 

In  your  reorganizing  work  in  the  Arsenal  you 
are  bound  to  rub  some  fellows  on  the  wrong 
side  of  the  back  and  make  a  few  enemies. 
Somebody  said  that  when  a  good  flint  is  struck 
it  invariably  gives  out  sparks  and  that  if  it 
did  not  it  would  not  be  a  flint.  It  is  the  sign 
of  a  strong  character.  Press  on  with  your  good 
work  and  never  mind  the  parasites. 
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AFIELD    IN    CHINA 

SOME  OF  THE  INCONVENIENCES  OF  TRAVEL  BY 
BOAT  AND  HORSEBACK  IN  SEARCH  OF  A  MARKET  FOR 
AMERICAN  GOODS  IN  THE  INTERIOR 


I  do  hope  that  Tutu  Wu  Hon  Man  will  allow 
you  to  commence  the  manufacture  of  the  army 
automatic  pistols.  You  know  I  am  keen  on  the 
subject  and  should  like  to  see  China  be  in  an 
independent  position  in  regard  to  the  supply  of 
such  weapons. 

I  hear  negotiations  with  Russia  on  the  Mon- 
golian question  are  assuming  a  more  satisfactory 
phase  and  that  a  military  expedition  is  quite 
unnecessary. 

How  is  your  cousin  Yung  Sheng-kiu  or  Yung 
Hoi?  He  is  a  very  old  friend  of  mine  and  I  am 
ashamed  to  own  I  still  owe  him  a  letter.  I  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  the  Honorable  Wei  Yuk 
of  Hongkong  in  a  matter  connected  with  Mr. 
Yung  Sheng-kiu.  Please  tell  Mr.  Yung  I  will 
not  forget  any  opportunity  that  shall  be  favor- 
able to  him.  Also  kindly  give  my  best  wishes 
to  Mr.  Li  Ki-tong  and  Dr.  Kwan  Shum-min 
of  the  Salt  Inspectorate  in  Canton. 

Hope  to  hear  more  often  from  you.  With 
best  wishes, 

Yours  sincerely, 
(Signed)  Tsai  Ting  Kan 
Mr.  B.G.Yung, 
Kwang-tung  Arsenal,  Canton. 

On  one  occasion,  during  a  two-days' 
holiday,  I  crossed  the  mountains  back  of 
Macao  to  visit  the  Ex-premier  Tong  Shao 
Ye,  in  company  with  my  cousin  and  five 
other  young  Chinese  men,  all  graduates 


AN    ATTACK    THAT   FAILED 

THE  "BLUE"  CAVALRY  THAT  THOUGHT  BETTER  OF 
CAPTURING  MR.  YUNG'S  PARTY  AFTER  THEY  SAW 
THAT  THEIR  RIFLES  WERE    READY  FOR  USE 
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of  American  colleges.  We  spent  the  first 
night  in  the  village  of  one  of  the  party, 
whose  family,  being  wealthy,  had  built 
an  extensive  modern  residence  therein, 
with  every  modern  convenience,  and,  to 
keep  off  the  numerous  robbers,  had  walled 
the  village,  had  installed  an  electric  light- 
ing plant,  search  light,  and  Maxim  guns, 
and  a  private  guard  for  the  house  of  twelve 
uniformed  soldiers. 

The  following  day  we  rode  in  sedan 
chairs  under  escort  over  the  hills  and  were 
entertained  at  luncheon  (delicious  Chinese 
food  this  time)  by  Mr.  Tong.     I  reached 


Macao  after  a  long  journey  in 
time  to  catch  the  midnight 
steamer  for  Canton. 

To  return  to  my  main  narra- 
tive, however,  I  did  not  know  at 
this  time  that  the  Kwang-tung 
government,  or  those  at  the 
head  of  it,  were  preparing  a 
second  revolutionary  movement, 
but  in  looking  back  I  now  sup- 
pose that  this  was  the  reason 
why  1  was  allowed  a  free  hand  in 
running  the  arsenal  and  placed 
over  the  scholarly,  squeezing, 
long-nailed  mandarins  who  had 
previously  mismanaged  it  so 
grossly. 
At  all  events  the  smash-up  came  sud- 
denly. Kwang-tung  declared  independ- 
ence. I  resigned  and  quietly  proceeded 
to  Peking  to  make  my  report,  whereupon 
Chan  Kwing  Ming,  the  new  revolutionary 
Tutu  of  Kwang-tung,  who  had  replaced 
my  friend,  Wu  Hon  Man,  in  office,  ordered 
the  arrest  of  my  secretary  to  prevent  him 
from  communicating  with  me  in  Peking. 
On  my  way  to  Peking  I  reached  Shang- 
hai just  as  the  attack  upon  the  Shanghai 
Arsenal  commenced,  and  remained  five 
days  in  that  city,  sleeping  mostly  during 
the  day  in  my  room  in  the  Palace  Hotel, 


A    TROOP    OF    CHINESE    CAVALRY    AND  — 
THE    REPUBLICAN    ARMY    OF    CHINA  iS  UNIFORMED  AND  EQUIPPED  AFTER  MODERN  EUROPEAN  STANDARDS  AND 
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and  spending  the  nights  in  wit- 
nessing the  exciting  attacks  upon 
the  arsenal  and  Chinese  warships 
from  points  of  vantage. 

My  connection  with  the  Gov- 
ernment enabled  me  to  visit  the 
ships  and  arsenal  by  launch,  and 
I  witnessed  one  night  attack 
from  the  rebel  side  in  company 
with  some  young  fellows  from 
the  British  American  Tobacco 
Company.  The  latter  occasion 
proved  quite  uncomfortably  hot, 
as  we  were  caught  in  a  fierce  fire 
from  the  governmental  troops 
and  were  obliged  to  crouch  be- 
hind such  shelter  as  we  could 
find  in  company  with  the  rebel 
while    the    steel    jacketed 


MODERN    SOLDIERS    IN    ANCIENT   CHINA 


soldiers  made  the  statement  that  he  could  take  the 

bullets    sang  arsenal  with  a  corporal's  guard  of  his  fellow 

around  and  over  us  in  the  darkness  till  al-  nationals,  when  a  shell  screamed  close  over 

most  three  o'clock  in  the  morning,  occasion-  our  heads  and  burst  in  the  public  garden 

ally  finding  a  mark  in  some  luckless  soldier  along  the  bund.     Others  followed  it.     We 

who  tried  to  cross  the  roadway.  all  bolted  for  the  elevators,  headed  by  the 

On  the  evening  following  this  adventure  armchair  tactician. 

I  was  seated  upon  the  crowded  roof  garden  A  week  later  I  reached  Peking  and  sub- 

of  the  Palace  Hotel,  safely  within  the  In-  mitted  a  full,  written  report  to  my  friend, 

ternational  settlement,  watching  the  fires  Admiral  Tsai  Ting  Kan,  together  with  an 

which  were  numerous  in  the  Chinese  city,  inventory  of  the  munitions  of  war  in  the 

and  listening  to  the  battle  and  a  disserta-  revolted  province  of    Kwang-tung.     This 

tion   by   an   authoritative   looking  fellow  report  was  given  to  the  President's  office, 

guest  in  the  hotel  during  which  he  had  just  and    a   few   days    later    I    was    thanked 


—  A    COMPANY    OF    CHINESE    INFANTRY 
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ON  THE  ALTAR  OF  THE  TEMPLE  OF  HEAVEN 

THE  PRESENCE  OF  FOREIGNERS  AT  THE  MOST  SACRED  OF  THE  SHRINES  OF  CHINA  UNDER  THE  MANCHU 
REGIME  IS  A  STRIKING  EVIDENCE  OF  THE  CHANGES  THAT  HAVE  TAKEN  PLACE  IN  CHINESE  SENTIMENT 
SINCE    THE    REVOLUTION 


and    requested    to    remain  a    short    time 
in  Peking. 

Before  relating  the  last  and  most  ex- 
citing experience  which  1  had  in  China,  it 
must  be  explained  that  Peking  at  this 
time  was  under  strict  martial  law,  with  the 
espionage  system  in  full  swing;  and  that  the 
secret  police,  15,000  in  number,  acting 
under  the  so-called  martial  court,  had  be- 
gun a  veritable  reign 
of  terror  among  the 
citizens  by  the  spirit- 
ing away  of  innumer- 
able men,  many  quite 
loyal  and  innocent, 
to  the  military  pris- 
ons, there  to  be  shot 
without  trial  or  the 
knowledge  of  their 
relatives  and  friends. 
Such  a  system,  which 
lent  itself  to  corrup- 
tion, to  robbery,  and 
to  the  satisfying  of 
private  hatred,  fol- 
lowed the  collapse  of 
the  second  revolu- 
tionary movement 
and  flourished  not 
only  in  the  capital 
but  throughout  the 
provinces  and  has 
stained  the  hands  of 
Yuan  Shih-kai's  gov- 
ernment   with     the 


A    TRIAL    OF    THE    MACHINE    GUN 


OFFICERS     OF     THE     CHIN 
RANGE    AND   ACCURACY   OF 
RAPID-FIRING  WEAPON 


blood  of  many  of  its  own  loyal  supporters, 
particularly  of  the  foreign-educated  stu- 
dent class. 

Shortly  after  reaching  Peking  I  had 
taken  a  small  Chinese  house  off  West  Hata- 
men  Street  and  about  a  mile  from  the  well- 
guarded  legation  quarter,  and  was  living 
alone  except  for  my  Chinese  servant  or 
"boy",  Liu,  and  a  coolie. 

One  night,  about 
eleven  o'clock,  I  had 
reached  my  doorstep 
and,  stepping  out  of 
the  rickshaw,  rapped 
on  the  door  for  Liu 
to  let  me  in,  when  a 
man  standing  in  the 
shadow  of  the  door- 
wav  seized  me  by  the 
left  arm.  Thinking 
it  was  a  bold  thief,  I 
swung  on  the  point 
of  his  chin  with  my 
right  fist.  His  head 
struck  the  brick  cor- 
ner and  he  went 
down.  At  the  same 
instant,  dark  forms 
surrounded  me  on  all 
sides.  Both  my  arms 
were  seized.  I  re- 
member getting  in 
one  effective  kick  on 
the  man  in  front  of 
me.  Then  something 
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struck  my  head  from  behind.  The  next 
I  knew  I  was  being  dragged  to  my  feet 
with  my  hands  securely  corded  behind  my 
back  and  a  revolver  held  close  to  my  head. 


in  my  hands  at  the  time  they  attacked  me 
not  one  would  have  been  left  alive  since 
their  clothes  looked  like  robbers  and  their 
faces  more  so.     This  speech,  which  would 


I  shall  never  forget  the  sinking,  horrible     have  cost  me  dearly  if  I  had  been  speaking 

to  a  similar  gang  of  white  cut-throats, 
caused  all  the  men  about  me  to  regard  me 
with  more  respect. 


sensation  with  which  I  realized  that  I  was 
helpless  in  the  hands  of  the  Chinese  secret 
police.  Liu,  who  had  in  the  meantime 
come  to  the  door,  was  also  seized  and 
bound.  The  coolie  was  not  to  be  seen.  I 
counted  sixteen  of  our  assailants  altogether, 
and  a  more  villanous  looking  lot  I  have 
never  seen. 

Leaving  some  of  the  party  to  search  the 


TO     DIE     WITHOUT     TRIAL 

A  squad  of  uniformed  soldiers  mounted 
guard  over  me  while  the  fat  officer  who  was 
the  superintendent  of  the  prison  consulted 
with  his  lieutenant  over  my  papers,  and 
house,  or  in  reality  to  loot  the  place,  the  questioned  my  boy  Liu.  I  gathered  from 
rest  placed  us  in  their  midst  and  hurried  their  conversation,  all  of  which  I  could  not 
us  through  the  dark  streets.  Demands  understand,  however,  that  orders  from 
for  an  explanation,  or  to  be  allowed  to  above  called  for  my  death  without  a  trial, 
communicate  with  the  American  Lega-  No  fault  could  be  found,  however,  with  my 
tion,  were  answered  by  jerking  the  cord  papers,  which  included  an  arms  permit 
with  which  my  hands  were  tied  in  such  a  from  the  Ministry  of  War,  and  my  Ameri- 
manner  as  to  cause  the  most  intense  pain,  can  passport.  The  latter,  being  in  Eng- 
All  the  time  I  had  a  feeling  as  of  one  cap-  Hsh,  they  could  not  read.  I  explained  its 
tured  by  unreasoning  gorillas.  We  en-  nature  and  added  that  if  I  were  shot  in  the 
tered  and  traversed  a  part  of  the  Forbidden  morning  the  President,  who  knew  me,  also 
City,  all  the  time  getting  farther  and  far-  my  good  friend  Admiral  Tsai,  as  well  as 
ther  from  the  legation  quarter.  At  length,  the  American  Legation,  would  make  it 
thoroughly  exhausted,  I  was  dragged  into  hot  for  the  man  responsible,  and  although 
the  great  military  prison  in  the  western      I  knew  he  was  only  acting  under  orders, 


city.  This  place  has  an  evil  reputation, 
as  when  once  a  man  has  passed  its  portals 
he  is  seldom  seen  again  alive, 
were  placed  on  our  legs. 


Chains 


BLUFFING    A    CHINESE   JAILER 

My  knowledge  of  the  Peking  dialect 
was  sufficient  to  enable  me  to  give  the 
officer,  a  fat  old  man  with  a  cruel  but 
cowardly  face,  to  understand  that  he  had 
got  hold  of  an  American  citizen  and  that  as 
soon  as  I  was  missed  responsibility  would 


he  would  probably  be  made  the  scapegoat. 
This  rang  so  true  as  visibly  to  affect  the 
old  fellow. 

I  was  not  put  with  the  other  prisoners, 
but  was  placed  under  a  guard  of  seven 
soldiers  in  a  separate  room,  with  the  boy, 
and  the  chains  were  taken  from  my  legs.  I 
was,  of  course,  badly  scared,  and  considered 
my  case  to  be  desperate,  for  three  reasons: 
In  the  first  place,  no  word  of  my  arrest 
could,  I  thought,  reach  my  friends  in  time 
to  save  me.     Second,  such  a  bold  seizure 


be  fixed  on   him.     This   remark,   though  would  not  have  been  made  unless  foul  play 

only  a  desperate  bluff  on  my  part,  caused  were  intended.    Third,  I  did  not  know  how 

the  cowardly  old  rascal's  face  to  change  high  up  in  the  web  of  Oriental  intrigue 

just  a  trifle.     Just  then  my  suitcase,  with  my  enemy  sat.      Perhaps  Yuan  Shih-kai 

most   of   my   papers   and    my   two   fully  himself,  who  had  seemed  so  friendly,  and 

loaded   automatic  pistols,   with  the  man  whose  name  I  had  invoked  to  impress  the 

whose   head    I    had   knocked   against   the  prison    superintendent,    would,    even    if 

brick  wall,  were  brought  in.     The  detec-  reached,    turn    a    deaf    ear.     With    such 

tives  also  vowed  that  1  was  a  desperate  gloomy    reflections    I    lay    on    the    brick 

character.     Knowing    something    of    the  "kahn"  of  my  cell  till  daybreak.     Both 

Chinese  character,  which  is  diametrically  Liu  and  myself  were  filled  with,  fears  of 

opposite   that    of   the   American,      1    an-  the    five    o'clock    shooting    squad.     The 

nounced  boldly  that  if  I  had  had  my  guns  morning  wore  away,  every  minute  seeming 
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like  an  hour,  and  still  nothing  happened. 
The  guard,  once  relieved,  kept  us  under 
closest  surveillance.  The  afternoon  drew 
along.  Meanwhile,  unknown  to  me.  the 
wheel  of  chance  had  turned  in  my  favor. 
At  the  moment  of  my  arrest,  my  house 
coolie  had  slipped  out  through  a  side  door 
unobserved  and  had  run  to  Diedricksen  & 
Company,  the  firm  to  whom  our  agency 
had  been  given.  The  resident  engineer, 
a  German  gentleman  of  many  years'  ex- 
perience in  China,  grasped  the  situation 
at  once.  At  daybreak  he  had  notified 
Admiral  Tsai  of  my  disappearance. 

That  villainy  in  high  places  was  afoot 
seems  likely  from  the  fact  that  every 
obstacle  was  placed  in  Tsai's  way  while  he 
was  trying  to  find  me;  but  at  last  he  did 
find  me,  and  reported  the  case,  as  he  him- 
self subsequently  told  me,  to  the  Presi- 
dent. My  release  was  ordered  at  once, 
taking  effect  at  5  o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 


The  reason  that  I  escaped  execution 
the  morning  after  the  arrest  hung  on  an 
even  slenderer  thread.  My  foreign  appear- 
ance, the  regularity  of  my  papers,  and  my 
remarks  to  the  effect  that  he  would  be 
made  the  scapegoat  if  a  mistake  had  been 
made  had  worried  the  prison  superintend- 
ent. He  decided  to  consult  his  superior 
before  carrying  out  his  orders.  This  gen- 
tleman, like  most  of  his  kind  in  Chinese 
officialdom,  was  not  an  early  riser.  When 
he  did  arise,  the  first  thing  he  received  was 
an  urgent  telephone  inquiry  from  Admiral 
Tsai  as  to  whether  a  foreigner  had  been 
arrested  by  the  secret  police  or  not,  and  if 
he  had,  where  was  he. 

Needless  to  say,  1  hastened  to  conclude 
my  business  in  Peking,  and  gave  my  ner- 
vous system  a  change  and  rest,  proceeding 
on  around  the  world  toward  home  by  way 
of  the  pleasant  Singapore,  Indian  Ocean, 
and  Suez  Canal  route. 


THE  SWING-TEAM  BOSS 

ADVENTURES    IN    THE    WORK   OF    CARRYING    THE    SCHOOL   TO   THE    CONSTRUCTION 

CAMP   OF   THE   NEW    RAILROADS   ON    THE    WESTERN    FRONTIER   OF    CANADA  — 

A    SUCCESSFUL   PLAN    TO    EDUCATE    FOREIGN    LABORERS    AND   TO   ATTACK 

THE    EVILS    OF    ILLITERACY    AND    OF    THE    SLUMS    AT   THEIR    SOURCE 


BY 

ALFRED  FITZPATRICK 


BOUT  thirteen  years  ago  a 
new  organization,  the  Read- 
ing Camp  Association  of 
Canada,  began  an  important 
public  work.  Its  idea  was  to 
introduce  the  rudiments  of  education  into 
all  the  frontier  settlements  of  the  Domin- 
ion. Scattered  all  over  the  country, 
especially  in  the  lumber  regions  and  along 
the  construction  lines  of  the  new  trans- 
continental railroads,  were  small  groups  of 
men,  largely  foreigners,  who  had  few 
points  of  contact  with  civilization.  These 
men  were  mostly  illiterate.  Their  pleasures, 
when  they  had  any,  were  usually  of  a 
somewhat,  elemental  kind.  The  Reading 
Camp  Association  engaged  young  men  of 
education,  for  the  most  part  college  gradu- 


ates, and  sent  them  into  these  primeval 
districts.  These  young  men  devoted 
their  energies  to  teaching  English  to  the 
foreigners  and  to  supplying  reading  matter 
to  such  as  already  had  the  English  rudi- 
ments. Thousands  of  illiterates,  through 
their  ministrations,  have  learned  to  read 
and  to  write. 

These  traveling  schoolmasters  have  al- 
ready accomplished  a  remarkable  work. 
Externally  they  carry  few  traces  of  the 
pedagogue;  they  dress  in  the  frontier  cos- 
tumes of  their  pupils,  eat  their  fare,  sleep 
in  their  huts,  enter  into  their  amuse- 
ments, and  frequently  even  take  part  in 
their  rough  daily  labors.  There  are  now 
seventy  college  men  engaged  in  this  way. 
They  are  scattered  all  over  the  camps  in 
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the  Dominion,  from  Ontario  to  the  depths 
of  Alberta  and  British  Columbia.  An 
expedition  last  spring  to  one  of  the 
Grand  Trunk  camps,  not  far  from  Fort 
George,  British  Columbia,  gives  a  fair 
idea  of  the  difficulties  and  the  practical 
results  of  these  educational  pioneers. 

Mr.  J.  E.  McKerrie,  of  McGill  Medical 
College,  and  Mr.  R.  J.  Lovitt,  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Toronto,  had  a  long  and  adven- 
turous trip  before  they  arrived  at  the 
scene  of  their  operations  at  Fort  George. 
The  latter  part  of  the  journey,  from  Ed- 
monton, Alberta,  where  the  Grand  Trunk 
Railway  ends,  they  had  to  make  in  scows 
up  the  Fraser  River.  Several  times  they 
barely  escaped  destruction  in  the  swollen 
river;  overturned  scows,  with  men  strug- 
gling in  the  water,  long  marches  through 
the  forest,  and  lively  experiences  with 
drunken  Finlanders  —  these  things  became 
the  commonplaces  of  their  expedition. 
When,  after  several  weeks,  they  arrived 
at  the  scene  of  their  labor,  Fort  George, 
one  joined  his  fortunes  with  the  two  hun- 
dred men  engaged  at  Foley's  Cache,  a 
typical  railroad  wilderness  camp,  and  the 
other  at  a  similar  near-by  camp  managed 
by  the  same  company.  I  n  a  few  days  they 
became  full  fledged  railroad  laborers. 
They  did  everything  from  "skinning" 
mules  to  building  a  dump  —  "skinning" 
being  the  descriptive  name  for  driv- 
ing. Mr.  Lovitt's  work  at  first  consisted 
chiefly  in  assisting  in  unloading  scows. 
This  employment  proved  strenuous,  as  the 
bank  of  the  river  at  the  Cache  is  high  and 
steep.  As  Mr.  Lovitt  himself  wrote, 
"  My  occupation,  though  possibly  not  aris- 
tocratic, is  healthy  and  of  the  kind  which 
brings  the  bigga  de  mus'  to  one's  arm." 
For  the  first  week  his  endurance  was  tried 
to  the  utmost.  However,  he  stuck  to  it 
and  won  the  esteem  not  only  of  the  com- 
pany but  also  of  his  fellow  navvies. 

THE  INFLUENCE  OF  A  PHONOGRAPH 

It  was  not  until  evening  that  the  real 
work  of  instruction  began.  The  teacher 
had  the  same  handicap  of  tired  muscles 
and  rather  inactive  brain  that  the  men 
had.  But  a  great  initial  disappoint- 
ment awaited  him.  He  had  fitted  up  his 
tent  neatly,  had  made  tables  and  benches, 


had  adorned  his  walls  with  maps,  pictures, 
and  blackboard;  had  almost  a  conventional 
school  room.  And  then  not  a  soul  came 
near  it  except  the  blacksmith,  Jean  Tru- 
deau,  and  an  old  friend,  George  McDon- 
ald, "the  swing-team  boss,"  who  had 
developed  a  warm  affection  for  the  in- 
structor and  a  great  enthusiasm  for  his 
work.  This  was  the  man  whose  ingenuity 
had  many  times  swum  his  team  across 
rivers  and  had  always  proved  ready  in 
emergencies  in  the  last  stages  of  the 
outward  journey  and  now  he  again  showed 
himself  resourceful.  Taking  pity  on 
Lovitt's  dejection  and  disappointment,  he 
quietly  drew  out  the  nail  which  secured 
the  blackboard  to  the  frame  of  the  tent, 
put  the  brush  and  some  pieces  of  chalk  in 
his  pocket  and,  taking  the  board  and  maps 
in  one  hand  and  the  phonograph  in  the 
other,  said  to  the  instructor: 

"  Bob,  you  bring  the  pencils  and  scrib- 
blers and  records  and  let's  go  to  the  da- 
goes'  bunkhouse." 

The  move  at  once  appealed  to  Mr. 
Lovitt.  The  two  young  men  were  greeted 
with  smiles  and  unintelligible  sounds  as 
they  stepped  in.  One  big  Florentine, 
Michael  Angelo  by  name,  swept  aside 
the  cards  they  were  playing  and  motioned 
McDonald  to  put  the  phonograph  on  the 
table.  McDonald  wound  it  up  and  started 
it.  The  record  that  Lovitt  had  intended 
to  greet  the  foreigners  in  his  tent  with  was 
"  Home,  Sweet  Home;"  it  was  in  place  on 
the  machine.  Every  one  recognized  the 
tune.  Not  a  word  was  spoken.  When  it 
stopped  the  Florentine  got  up,  went  over 
to  the  table  beside  McDonald,  and  caught 
hold  of  the  crank,  pausing  a  moment  as 
though  waiting  for  permission.  McDonald 
nodded  and  the  instrument  was  started 
again.  The  old  familiar  tones  started 
reminiscences  in  the  hearts  of  the  home- 
loving  Florentine  as  well  as  in  those  of  the 
Canadians.  The  song  had  to  be  repeated 
four  times  before  all  were  satisfied.  After 
several  other  selections,  including  songs  in 
their  native  tongue,  the  Italians  believed 
that  they  had  found  two  friends. 

In  a  moment  Michael  grasped  the  mean- 
ing of  the  blackboard  and  pointed  to  a 
part  of  the  shack  in  which  to  place  it. 
As  soon  as  the  board  was  in  position  Lovitt 
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approached  the  Florentine,  who  seemed  to 
be  a  leader  among  the  men.  In  a  minute 
the  first  lesson  was  under  way.  Lovitt 
took  hold  of  one  of  the  buttons  of  the 
Italian's  shirt  —  he  had  on  neither  coat 
nor   vest  —  and   asked: 

"What  is  that?" 

Michael  immediately  answered,  "Bot- 
tom." 

"  Button/'  said  the  instructor. 

"  Booten,"  essayed  the  foreigner. 

Lovitt  wrote  the  word  on  the  board, 
pointed  to  it  and  pronounced  it.  Michael 
was  again  asked  what  the  word  was  and 
once  more  replied,  "  Booton,"  but  after 
another  trial  he  could  give  the  pronuncia- 
tion correctly. 

Lovitt  wrote  on  the  board  the  names  of 
familiar  objects  in  the  bunk  house  — 
sock,  coat,  sweater,  shoepack.  He 
touched  an  article,  named  it,  then  wrote 
the  word  and  asked  his  class  to  repeat  it 
after  him  singly  and  in  unison.  He  got 
them  to  touch  the  things  named  and  to 
write  them  over  and  over.  He  reviewed 
these  until  every  pupil  could  run  through 
the  entire  list  without  an  error. 

The  next  evening  the  young  men  re- 
turned to  the  bunk  house,  taught  the  same 
list  again  and  wrote  short  sentences  on 
the  board,  combining  the  words  the 
foreigners  were  now  familiar  with. 

HOUSEWIFERY   AND    SPELLING 

Lovitt  then  took  a  button  from  a  "  com- 
fort bag"  supplied  to  the  Reading  Camp 
Association  by  the  Woman's  Christian 
Temperance  Union,  gave  it  to  Angelo  and 
asked  him  by  signs  to  sew  it  on  the  over- 
alls of  a  young  Italian  whose  garment 
lacked  this  necessary  fastening.  He  then 
wrote  on  the  board: 

"  Michael  Angelo  is  sewing  a  button  on 
Peter  Bruno's  overalls." 

The  class  repeated  this  throughout  the 
operation. 

By  pointing  to  his  sock  he  succeeded  in 
getting  Michael  to  give  him  one  of  his  with 
a  hole  in  it.  Pulling  a  darning  needle 
and  wool  out  of  the  comfort  bag,  he  set 
Michael  to  darning  his  sock.  Michael 
plied  the  needle  with  the  skill  of  a  house- 
wife and  enjoyed  it.  Lovitt  then  wrote 
on  the  board: 


"  Michael  is  darning  his  sock."  Again 
the  class  repeated  the  sentence  and  wrote 
it  until  the  hole  had  disappeared.  This 
method  furnished  not  only  instruction 
but  entertainment.  In  a  few  minutes 
every  one  was  in  the  best  of  humor. 
Clearly  the  swing-team  boss  and  the 
college  man  had  won  the  Italians. 

The  next  evening  the  first  lessons  were 
reviewed  and  the  names  of  other  familiar 
objects  written  and  recited.  The  men 
were  much  interested  in  the  two  young 
men  and  learned  to  call  them  "teacher," 
greatly  to  the  amusement  of  McDonald, 
as  he  had  not  aspired  to  that  honor. 
After  the  lesson  was  over  Michael  pulled 
out  from  under  his  bunk  a  box  containing 
several  bottles  of  beer  and  urged  the  visi- 
tors to  drink.  They  declined  courteously 
and  Lovitt  wrote  on  the  board: 

"Teacher  doesn't  drink  beer,  only  pop 
and  water." 

He  left  this  sentence  on  the  blackboard 
in  the  bunkhouse. 

THE    SCHOOL    INCREASES    IN    SIZE 

The  next  evening  Michael  Angelo  poked 
his  head  in  at  the  door  of  the  tent  school 
and,  holding  out  a  bottle  of  ginger  pop, 
asked  of  Lovitt: 

"  Da  schoola,  ess  eet  for  da  pop  or  da 
mon?" 

When  he  was  told  that  the  instruction 
was  free  he  handed  the  pop  to  Lovitt. 
(He  had  sent  the  "bull  cook"  to  Fort 
George  for  the  pop.)  Coming  in  gingerly, 
he  examined  the  pictures  and  magazines 
for  about  fifteen  minutes.  Then  he  sud- 
denly left,  went  to  the  sleep  camp  where 
his  fellow  countrymen  were  washing  the 
grime  from  their  faces,  and  told  them  that 
he  thought  they  ought  to  go  to  the  school. 
After  supper  he  returned  with  five  other 
Italians,  all  of  whom  were  given  a  lesson. 
This  time  Lovitt  used  the  names  of  articles 
in  the  night  school  such  as  "map,"  "mag- 
azine," and  "newspaper."  These  were 
combined  into  sentences  and  the  class  was 
asked  to  repeat  and  to  copy  them  into  their 
scribblers.  The  figures  up  to  ten  were 
written  on  the  board  and  ten  magazines 
were  placed  in  a  pile  on  the  table.  With 
these  the  men  received  their  first  lesson  in 
elementary  arithmetic  . 
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A  lesson  in  geography  also  formed  part 
of  the  programme  that  evening.  The  first 
country  pointed  to  was  Italy.  Two  named 
it  correctly  at  once.  The  United  States, 
with  some  of  its  states,  Canada,  British 
Columbia,  and  the  countries  of  Europe 
the  men  recognized  without  prompting. 
The  rest  of  the  evening  was  spent  in  mak- 
ing music  with  the  phonograph. 

On  Friday  evening  in  the  tent  school 
.after  the  men  had  left,  George  McDonald 
said  to  Lovitt,  "You  don't  want  to  wear 
them  out.  They're  dog  tired.  Let  them 
poke  around  Saturday  night,  look  at  the 
pictures,  and  spend  Sunday  with  the  pho- 
nograph and  the  Italian  paper.  It's  a 
great  stunt  to  send  that  paper  here.  We'll 
get  these  fellows  who  can  talk  English  to 
write  letters  home  and  you  and  I  will  visit 
some  of  the  station  gangs  that  are  made 
up  of  Poles  and  Swedes." 

INTELLECTUAL    FOOD    FOR    SWEDES 

After  breakfast  on  Sunday  the  instruc- 
tor and  teamster  went  east  on  the  grade. 
The  Swedes,  who  are  great  readers,  were 
delighted  to  get  a  paper  in  their  own  lang- 
uage and  three  English  magazines.  The 
Poles  did  not  seem  to  be  so  well  educated 
but  showed  their  appreciation  of  the  visit 
by  insisting  that  they  stay  for  dinner. 
Their  home-made  bread,  baked  in  a  big 
earthen  oven  after  the  fire  was  taken  out, 
and  some  fresh  fish,  caught  in  the  Fraser 
River  that  morning,  fully  repaid  the 
visitors  for  their  long  tramp. 

Monday  evening  the  lessons  were  re- 
viewed. At  nine  o'clock,  when  the  men 
had  gone  to  their  bunk  houses,  George 
McDonald  remained  behind  as  usual  for 
his  lesson.  After  he  had  worked  out  cor- 
rectly the  exact  amount  of  lumber  required 
for  a  house  of  given  dimensions,  he  re- 
marked, looking  thoughtfully  at  Lovitt, 
"  You  look  tired  or  discouraged,  old  chap. 
What's  the  matter?" 

"I  don't  know  how  I'm  going  to  keep 
up  the  interest.  Some  of  the  Italians  are 
lagging  already." 

"They  haven't  much  energy  left  after 
working  on  that  dump  ail  day,"  replied 
McDonald.  "  Besides,  the  station-men 
should  be  in  their  beds  after  shoveling 
and  wheeling  mud  so  much.     It's  heavy 


work.  Let's  meet  them  in  the  blacksmith 
shop  for  a  change.  I  never  could  study 
in  school  myself.  School's  for  boys  going 
to  be  doctors  and  lawyers,  not  for  fellows 
like    us    who    have    to    rough    it." 

SCHOOL    IN    A    BLACKSMITH    SHOP 

Lovitt  always  had  a  hazy  idea  that 
education  and  industry  should  go  hand  in 
hand  and  McDonald  crystallized  it  into 
form.  Next  evening,  at  about  seven 
o'clock,  McDonald  appeared  in  the  school 
and  said,  "Bring  your  scribblers  and  pen- 
cils. I'll  take  the  blackboard  and  let's 
go  to  the  blacksmith  shop."  He  had  first 
asked  the  consent  of  Jean  Trudeau,  the 
big  blacksmith,  who  was  greatly  pleased 
that  they  should  utilize  his  quarters. 

When  they  entered  the  shop  Lovitt 
stood  his  blackboard  on  a  cross  beam 
that  seemed  to  have  been  put  there  for 
the  purpose.  Nearly  every  one  was  able 
to  say  "mule"  when  he  pointed  to  the 
swing-team  boss's  animal  that  Jean  was 
preparing  to  shoe. 

':Cette  mule  donne  des  ruades  —  that 
mule  kicks,"  said  the  blacksmith. 

Lovitt  had  difficulty  in  getting  the  for- 
eigners to  grasp  the  meaning  of  the  remark. 
The  swing-team  boss,  who  had  become  a 
hero  worshipper  with  the  instructor  as 
the  object  of  his  devotion,  illustrated  the 
idea  readily.  He  gave  the  beast  a  poke  in 
the  ribs;  its  hind  feet  flew  up  and  it  gave 
a  loud  bawl  like  a  cross  between  the  screech 
of  an  automobile  horn  and  the  exhaust  of 
a  steam  engine. 

'The  mule  kicks,"  prompted  Lovitt. 
Now  all  saw  his  meaning.  Every  one  re- 
peated it  after  him  amid  great  laughter. 
The  class  never  forgot  the  sentence. 

By  this  time  Jean  had  the  shoes  ready 
and  was  talking  French  to  the  mule, 
patting  him  affectionately.  He  was  very 
gentle  with  the  poor  brute,  which  gave 
indications  of  appreciating  his  kindness. 

"Jean  is  putting  a  shoe  on  George  Mc- 
Donald's mule,"  wrote  Lovitt  and  his 
pupils  copied  it,  repeated  it  by  turns  after 
him,  and  read  it  from  their  scribblers. 

Again,  while  welding  a  piece  of  steel,  he 
wrote,  "Jean  strikes  the  iron  while  it  is 
hot."  They  copied  it.  A  Swedish  station- 
man    who    had    brought    his    pick   to  be 
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mended  and  who  could  speak  English  fairly 
fluently  was  the  first  to  understand  the 
metaphor  and  grasp  its  twofold  meaning. 

"This  is  a  better  schoolroom  than  your 
tent/'  said  McDonald  as  he  dropped  the 
sledge-hammer  and  wiped  the  sweat  from 
his  brow.  "These  fellows'll  get  a  heap  of 
fun  out  of  their  studies. 

The  next  evening  the  Swedes  brought 
a  wheelbarrow,  and  the  third  night 
McDonald  his  scraper.  On  both  Lovitt 
good-naturedly  plied  his  art,  teaching  his 
pupils  the  use  of  such  words  as  wheel- 
barrow, scraper,  bellows,  tongs,  hammer, 
and  anvil.  Every  evening  for  two  weeks 
they  spent  in  the  shop  where  the  black- 
smith was  mending  different  articles  and 
each  one  furnished  material  for  the  exer- 
cise. The  men  were  interested  not  only 
in  learning  new  words  and  combining 
them  into  sentences  but  in  the  various 
operations  of  welding  steel,  putting  a  tire 
on  the  wheel  of  a  dump  cart,  a  calk  on 
horseshoes,  and  such  simple  operations. 
In  all  this  George  McDonald  assisted 
Jean  with  the  manual  part  of  the  work  and 
Lovitt  with  the  intellectual.  George  had 
often  shod  his  own  horses  in  the  foothills 
when  no  blacksmith  was  near  and  he  was 
glad  of  the  opportunity  to  improve  his 
knowledge  of  the  craft.  His  enthusiasm 
aroused  the  interest  of  the  Italians, 
Swedes,   Poles,  and  Finlanders. 

THE  SCHOOL  SUDDENLY  ENDS 

The  fourth  week,  Lovitt  accompanied 
the  lessons  with  talks  on  cleanliness  and 
hygiene  and  gave  demonstrations  in  first 
aid.  When  the  class  was  ready  for  such 
words  as  "citizen"  and  "voter"  he  found 
these  terms  hard  to  define,  but  Michael 
Angelo  seemed  to  grasp -his  meaning  and 
conveyed  it  to  his  fellow  countrymen. 
The  Swedes  needed  no  explanation.  Lov- 
itt encouraged  the  men  to  remain  in  the 
country  and  settle  on  the  land.  He  wrote 
letters  for  them  and  remitted  their  money 
to  their  friends.  He  and  McDonald 
were  both  greatly  pleased  and  began  to 
think  that  the  occasion  was  unique  and 
that  the  time,  place,  and  work  were  de- 
signed by  Heaven  for  the  purpose  of 
teaching  these  conglomerate  peoples  that 
by  acquiring  a  common  medium  of  com- 


munication they  could  unite  in  building 
the  twentieth  century  tower  of  Babel  — 
worthy  citizenship. 

The  instructor  was  whistling  merrily 
in  his  tent  about  half-past  seven  one  even- 
ing in  August  when  McDonald  walked  in. 
On  seeing  his  faithful  associate,  Lovitt 
asked,  "What  in  the  dickens  is  the  matter 
with  Michael  to-night?  He  never  was 
this  late  before." 

McDonald  hated  to  tell  him  the  truth 
but  it  was  inevitable.  He  said  slowly, 
"  I'm  very  sorry  for  my  own  sake  and  their 
sakes  as  well  as  for  yours,  but  every 
mother's  son  of  the  Italians  jumped  camp 
at  noon." 

Lovitt  was  thunderstruck,  for  he  had 
become  attached  to  all  of  them.  For 
some  seconds  he  stared  at  his  friend  in 
mute  surprise.  "What  has  happened?"  he 
said  finally. 

"The  foreman  took  a  spite  at  Pete  and 
bounced  him  and  the  rest  quit.  They  hold 
together  every  time." 

As  there  were  numbers  of  men  coming 
and  going  a  new  gang  was  engaged  in  a 
few  days.  Teamster  and  instructor  tried 
the  same  methods  with  varying  success 
again  and  again  as  the  men  kept  jumping 
every  week  or  two.  So  day  after  day  the 
college  man  passed  the  summer,  toiling, 
rejoicing,  sorrowing  with  the  men,  daily 
growing  in  the  hearts  of  the  foreigners 
and  making  himself  more  intelligible  to 
them.  In  the  late  fall,  when  the  work 
closed  down,  Lovitt  had  a  long  walk  of 
six  days  from  camp  near  Fort  George 
back  east  to  the  end  of  steel  at  Tete 
Jaune  Cache. 

The  teamster  and  Michael  Angelo  both 
correspond  with  Lovitt  and  are  counting 
the  days  until  he  returns.  The  steel  will 
be  laid  to  Fort  George  by  the  first  of  May 
and  then  Lovitt  will  not  have  the  trip  on 
a  scow  down  the  Fraser  again.  Instead 
he  will  have  a  tramp  of  five  days  on  the 
right  of  way  beyond  the  end  of  steel  before 
he  reaches  the  camp  at  which  his  friend 
McDonald  is  now  foreman,  Jean  Tru- 
deau,  blacksmith,  and  Angelo,  "  straw  boss" 
over  his  old  gang  of  Italians. 

Lovitt  is  anxious  to  get  away  and  will 
not  even  wait  to  receive  his  "sheepskin" 
at  his  University's  convocation  in  June. 


THE  VALUE  OF  THE  PANAMA  CANAL 

'WHAT   ITS    OPENING    FOR    USE    MEANS    TO    THE    UNITED    STATES    IN    SWIFTER   AND 

CHEAPER  TRANSPORTATION,  IN    CLOSER   TRADE   RELATIONS   WITH 

SOUTH    AMERICA    AND    ASIA,    AND    IN    GREATER 

EFFICIENCY    OF    THE   NAVY 

BY 

THEODORE  P.  SHONTS 

[Mr.  Shonts  was  the  chairman  of  the  second  Isthmian  Canal  Commission.     He  held  this 
office  when  the  plans  for  the   construction   of  the  Canal  were   being  formulated,  and  he 
was  in  charge  of  the  first  work  of  construction.  His  ideas  concerning  the  benefits  of  the 
Canal  to  the  Nation  are,  therefore,  of  peculiar  value  now  that  the  work  is  done. 
The  Editors] 

HE  WOULD  be  a  bold  prophet  new  conditions  will  doubtless  soon  become 
who  should  dare  to  predict  a  matter  of  public  knowledge, 
the  greater  events  that  are  At  the  last  public  reckoning,  October  31, 
certain  to  follow  the  bringing  191 3,  we  had  paid  out  in  the  construction 
nearer  together  of  the  ends  of  of  the  Canal  a  little  more  than  $3 1 0,000,000 
the  earth,  in  the  opening  of  the  Panama  of  the  $375,000,000  that  was  appropri- 
Canal  during  the  present  year.  Of  the  ated  for  that  purpose  by  Congress.  It  is 
more  obvious  results  that  the  actuality  of  probable  that  the  final  cost  will  be  not 
the  dream  of  four  centuries  will  bring,  it  more  than  $400,000,000,  which  attests 
is  safe  to  speak  with  restraint,  but  new  and  not  only  the  skill  and  care  with  which  the 
momentous  world-potentialities  remain  original  estimates  were  made,  but  the 
that  only  the  future  will  reveal.  For-  efficiency  with  which  the  plans  upon  which 
tunately,  however,  for  the  United  States,  they  were  based  have  been  carried  out. 
there  are  none  of  the  intricate  and  delicate  What  will  be  the  immediate  and  corn- 
questions  of  reciprocal  rights  of  nations,  prehensible  result  of  the  expenditure  of 
such  as  were  involved  in  the  acquisition  this  great  sum? 

of  the  Suez  Canal  by  Great  Britain,  to  The  phase  of  the  question  that  ought, 
exercise  the  intelligence  of  our  diplomats  from  the  ethical  viewpoint,  first  to  suggest 
and  statesmen,  although  our  relations  with  itself  concerns  the  world's  peace,  but  the 
Colombia  over  the  action  that  made  average  American  is  likely  to  inquire  to 
Panama  an  independent  state  are  in  debate,  what  extent  the  United  States  will  be  able 
Speculation  as  to  practicalities  on  the  to  preserve  to  her  citizens  the  economic 
opening  to  commerce  of  the  waterway  advantages  attendant  upon  the  changed 
that  joins  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  oceans  conditions;  he  will  ask  about  effects  upon 
on  the  eve  of  that  consummation  is  in-  American  industries  and  competitive  trade 
evitable,  and,  of  course,  leaders  of  finance  centres,  and  how  our  relations  with  Euro- 
and  industry  in  all  the  civilized  nations  pean  markets  will  be  affected.  He  will 
have  been  studying  the  situation  thus  to  estimate  the  effect  of  the  opening  of  the 
be  developed  ever  since,  in  1902,  the  United  new  road  between  the  oceans  upon  trans- 
States  took  the  first  decisive  steps  toward  continental  railroad  business,  and  will  wish 
the  acquisition  of  the  Canal  Zone.  It  is  to  know  whether  it  will  to  a  greater  extent 
probable  that  large  foreign  and  domestic  open  up  China  and  other  parts  of  the  East 
investments  have  already  been  predicated  to  American  trade;  how  it  will  affect  busi- 
upon  their  forecasts,  and  the  existence  of  ness  relations  with  Mexico  and  Central 
aggregations  of  capital  throughout  the  and  South  America;  whether  it  will 
world  to  take  economic  advantage  of  the  strengthen  our  military  and  naval  position; 
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what  effect  it  will  have  upon  the  Monroe  that  goes  by  way  of  the  Canal,  for  under 

Doctrine.     A  vitally  important  question,  the  new  conditions  a  vessel  will  be  loaded 

as  affecting  the  commerce  of  the  United  on  the  Atlantic  coast  and  unloaded  on  the 

States  in   the  opening  of  the  short  cut  Pacific,  and  vice  versa,  instead  of  having 

across  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  is  in  rela-  its  freight  transhipped  by  rail  across  the 

tion  to  American  shipbuilding.  Isthmus   of   Panama   or  the    Isthmus  of 

Though  the  Panama  Canal  is  for  the  Tehuantepec.     Other  ports  on  the  Pacific, 

benefit  of  the  entire  world,  and  though  the  such  as  San  Diego,  Los  Angeles,  Portland, 

purpose  of  the  United  States  is  to  permit  Seattle,  and  Tacoma,  will  derive  a  similar 

its  use  upon  equal  terms  by  all  nations,  advantage  from  the  opening  of  the  Canal 

the  underlying  idea  in  its  construction  was  —  a  service  with  no  transhipments   that 

not  entirely  philanthropic.     Our  motives  will  be  almost  if  not  quite  as  rapid  by  even 

were  not  wholly  disinterested,  because  we  a  16-knot  ship  as  that  now  given  by  the 

believed  that   the  operation  of  the  new  transcontinental    railroads.     On    the   At- 

waterway    not    only    would    more    than  lantic  side,  New  York  is  now  and  always 

double  the  efficiency  of  our  Navy,   but  has  been  the  principal  port  for  cargoes 

would  especially  stimulate  American  in-  moving  to  and  from  the  Pacific  Coast,  but 

dustries.     It    is    not    possible    to  forecast  the  opening  of  the  Canal  will  undoubtedly 

with  any  degree  of  certainty  the  effect  that  result  in  an  increase  of  that  traffic  between 

a  shorter  route  between  the  Atlantic  and  other  Atlantic  ports  and  ports  of  the  Gulf 

the  Pacific  will  have  upon  the  commerce  of  Mexico.     Indeed,  Boston,  Philadelphia, 

of  the  world,  but  as  experience  has  shown  Baltimore,  Norfolk,  Newport  News,  Wil- 

that  an  increase   in   transportation  facil-  mington,  Charleston,  Savannah,  New  Or- 

ities  such  as  the  Canal  will  bring  about  leans,   Mobile,  Galveston,  Pensacola,  and 

invariably  tends  to  rapid  development  of  many  smaller  cities  on  the  Atlantic  and 

traffic,  it  is  only  reasonable  to  assume  that  Gulf  coasts  are  preparing  for  new  trade 

existing  trade  conditions  in  various  quar-  possibilities  when  the  short   water  route 

ters  of  the  globe  will  undergo  more  or  less  shall  be  accessible.     The  more  southerly 

important  changes.  Atlantic  ports  and  the  Gulf  ports  should 

It  is  difficult  to  foresee  how  the  United  benefit  by  the  traffic  moving  from  the 
States  can  preserve  to  itself  the  economic  Middle  West  to  Pacific  ports,  because  they 
advantages  which  the  Panama  Canal  holds  are  from  600  to  800  miles  nearer  the  Canal, 
out  to  the  world,  if  our  promise  that  the  although  in  order  to  secure  any  consider- 
new  waterway  shall  be  available  to  ves-  able  portion  of  this  traffic  these  Southern 
sels  of  all  nations  upon  exactly  the  same  ports  must  be  furnished  with  a  regular 
terms  and  conditions  is  fulfilled.  How-  and  dependable  steamship  service, 
ever,  as  the  United  States  is  so  much  nearer 
than  countries  of  Europe  to  ports  on  the 
Pacific  Ocean  whose  commerce  will  be  The  impetus  which  the  Panama  Canal 
affected  by  the  opening  of  the  Canal,  there  will  give  to  American  coal  interests  will  be 
is  no  reason  why  the  merchants  of  our  of  particular  importance.  Vessels  in  our 
country  may  not  successfully  compete  for  own  and  in  the  European  trade  that  use 
this  traffic  with  the  advantage  of  lower  the  Isthmian  route  will  find  it  to  their 
freights  and  quicker  transit.  commercial  advantage  to  buy  coal  sup- 
plies at  Pacific  ports  north  and  south  of 

THE    BENEFITS    TO    AMERICAN    PORTS  the  Canal  and  ^  the  great  coaling  station 

As  to  which  of  our  competitive  centres  to  be  established  at  the  Atlantic  end  of  the 

of  trade  in  the  United  States  are  most  new  waterway.     The  cheapness  of  Ameri- 

likely  to  be  affected  by  the  opening  of  the  can  coal,  with  the  vast  quantities  of  it 

Canal,    that!   is    problematical.     On    the  mined  at  points  which  will  be  much  nearer 

Pacific  side,  San  .Francisco  unquestionably  those  ports  than  any  other  of  equal  quality, 

will  become  more  of  a  distributing  centre  will  enable  the  United  States  to  dispose  of 

than   at   present,    because   of   the   lower  large  quantities  of  it  from  these  centres, 

rates   its  -merchants    will  pay  on  traffic  The  water  route  between  San  Francisco 
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and  New  York  by  way  of  the  Panama  sufficiently  strong  to  withstand  the  neces- 
Canal  is  almost  8,000  miles  shorter  than  sary  rehandlings  at  every  point  of  tran- 
by  the  old  method  of  travel  through  the  shipment.  The  loss  that  results  from  the 
Straits  of  Magellan.  Nevertheless,  I  do  arrival  of  shipments  requiring  recoopering, 
not  hold  what  seems  to  be  the  popular  repacking,  or  relabeling  is  much  heavier 
view,  that  the  opening  of  the  Canal  will  than  would  be  imagined.  With  the  open- 
have  a  serious  effect  upon  the  business  of  ing  of  the  Canal,  transhipment  will  be 
the  transcontinental  railroads  of  the  United  unnecessary;  no  improvement  in  form  or 
States;  on  the  contrary,  I  am  inclined  to  style  of  containers  will  be  required,  and 
believe  that  it  will  be  to  their  advantage  delivery  will  be  made  in  complete  bill-of- 
so  soon  as  trade  conditions  adjust  them-  lading  lots  in  a  condition  satisfactory  to 
selves.  The  traffic  of  the  transconti-  shippers  and  consignees.  Such  improved 
nental  railroads  that  will  be  most  seriously  delivery  cannot  fail  to  result  in  a  large 
affected  is  that  which  originates  at  Atlan-  increase  in  the  amount  of  traffic  to  be 
tic  Coast  points,  destined  to  ports  on  the  handled.  The  products  of  the  wheat 
Pacific,  and  vice  versa.  With  this  traffic  fields  of  Western  Canada  should  be  handled 
the  steamers  that  operate  by  way  of  the  advantageously  in  ships  to  Europe  by 
Canal  will  come  intq  direct  competition;  way  of  the  Canal, 
and,  as  their  rates  will  be  lower  and  the 

time  taken  in  transit  approximately  the  OUR  TRADE  TO  THE  south 

same  as  is  now  taken  by  the  railroads,  The  water  route  across  the  Isthmus  will 

diversion  of  business  is  naturally  to  be  have  a  very  beneficial  effect  on  the  traffic 

expected.     The  tonnage  actually  handled  exchanged  with  the  countries  of  Central 

from  coast  to  coast  is  not,  however,  as  and  South  America,  especially  those  on 

important  as  that  which  originates  at  in-  the  Pacific  Coast.     By  way  of  the  Canal 

terior  points  and  is  brought  to  the  coast  the  journey  from  New  York  to  Guayaquil, 

to  take  advantage  of  the  low  rates  quoted  the  principal  port  of  Ecuador,  is  shortened 

by    competitors    of   the    transcontinental  7,400  miles;  that  to  Callao,  the  principal 

railroads.     But  this  competition  will   be  port  of  Peru,  6,200  miles;  that  to  Valpar- 

limited  to  the  movement  of  traffic  only  aiso  and   Iquique,  the  principal  ports  of 

where  the  railroad  rate  for  the  haul  from  Chile,  respectively  3,700  and  5,100  miles, 

interior  points  to  the  seaboard,  plus  the  Under  the  changed  order  of  things,  sat- 

ocean  rate,  is  lower  than  the  rate  charged  isfactory   delivery   of   shipments   will    be 

by    the    transcontinental    railroads    from  made   to  consignees,   the   losses   incident 

interior  points  to  destination.     The  rail-  to  rehandling  and  transshipment  will  be 

roads   may   possibly   lose   some   of   their  avoided,  and  in  addition  to  these  advan- 

cheaper  tonnage,   but  this  will  be  more  tages  the  ports  on  the  Pacific  will  be  served 

than  made  up  to  them  by  the  inevitable  in-  more  frequently  than  at  present     It  is 

crease  in  higher  class  traffic  that  will  be  true  that  only  a  few  Central  and  South 

brought  dbout  by  the  development  of  the  American    ports    are    capable   to-day  of 

territory  they  serve.  giving  full  cargoes  to  steamers,  but  this 

condition  will  change  with  the  opening  of 

A    STIMULUS   TO   WESTERN    PRODUCTS  tfae    Canal        Frejght     rate$    wij,     then     be 

The  opening  of  the  Canal  cannot  fail  lowered;  and,  as  the  ports  of  the  United 

to  increase  to  a  large  degree  the  shipments,  States   are   much    nearer   than    those   of 

such  as  canned  goods,  dried  fruits,  lumber,  Europe,    the   development   of   traffic   be- 

and  other  products,   that  now  move  by  tween   this   country  and   South  America 

way  of  the  isthmuses  of  Panama  and  Te-  may  be  regarded  almost  as  a  certainty, 

huantepec  from  the  west  coast  of  the  United  With  the  development  of  traffic  is  engen- 

States  to  European  ports.     Strange  as  it  dered  friendship;  and,  with  the  mainten- 

may  seem,  the  principal  obstacle  to  the  ence  by  the  Government  of  the  United 

present  development  of  this  traffic  is  the  States  of  a  policy  that  will   satisfy  the 

disinclination    of    American    shippers    to  South    American     republics    that     it     is 

forward  their  goods  in  containers  that  are  furthest   from   our   intention   to   exercise 
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anything  like  sovereignty  over  them  or 
supervision  of  their  affairs,  our  relations 
with  them  should  be  of  the  most  satis- 
factory character. 

This  may  not  be  exactly  the  place  to 
say  it,  but  the  fact  remains  that  the  Amer- 
ican shipper  has  a  great  deal  to  learn 
about  the  sale  of  merchandise  and  its 
handling  for  shipment.  As  I  have  said, 
the  principal  obstacle  to  the  development 
of  traffic  between  the  western  coast  of  the 
United  States  and  Europe  across  the  isth- 
muses of  Panama  and  Tehuantepec  has 
been  the  refusal  of  shippers  to  forward  their 
goods  in  proper  containers.  The  same 
conditions  exist  in  our  trade  with  South 
America,  and  in  addition  our  shippers  pack 
their  goods  without  reference  to  the  un- 
loading or  carrying  facilities  at  the  ports 
to  which  they  may  be  sent.  German  and 
other  European  shippers  adapt  the  size 
of  their  packages  to  the  facilities  at  the 
point  of  destination.  Though  certain 
articles  of  American  manufacture,  such  as 
sewing  machines,  agricultural  machinery, 
and  typewriters,  are  sold  over  all  South 
America,  the  Germans  have  secured  the 
bulk  of  foreign  trade  in  the  southern  half 
of  this  hemisphere.  This  is  because  the 
average  American  manufacturer  refuses 
to  "cater."  He  says  to  the  potential 
purchaser:  "This  is  what  I  am  making; 
if  you  like  it,  buy  it."  The  German  man- 
ufacturer says:  "What  is  it  that  you 
want?  I  will  make  it  for  you."  The 
German  also  establishes  banks  and  extends 
credit  in  South  America  and  other  coun- 
tries in  which  he  does  business.  This  is 
a  digression;  it  is  intended  to  remind  our 
business  men  that  unless  they  are  capable 
of  learning  something  from  their  European 
competitors,  even  the  advantage  in  prox- 
imity that  the  Americans  will  hold  when 
the  Panama  Canal  is  opened  may  not 
secure  to  them  their  share  of  the  trade  of 
the  many  republics  between  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  and  Cape  Horn. 

SMALL  COMPETITION    WITH    SUEZ 

The  opening  of  the  Panama  Canal  will 
not  seriously  influence  the  traffic  with 
China  and  other  parts  of  the  Orient  that 
now  goes  by  way  of  the  Suez  Canal,  be- 
cause there  will  be  practically  no  saving 


in  time  by  the  new  route.  The  distance 
between  New  York  and  Hongkong  is  only 
245  miles  less  by  way  of  Panama  and  the 
San  Francisco  trade  route  than  by  way  of 
Suez.  However,  the  traffic  that  now 
moves  across  the  Pacific  to  United  States 
and  Canadian  ports  and  then  overland  by 
rail,  and  vice  versa,  will  be  subjected  to 
competition  by  way  of  the  Canal,  and  an 
increase  in  the  traffic  with  China  and  the 
Orient  may  confidently  be  expected. 

It  is  not  probable  that  the  opening  of 
the  Canal  will  affect  our  political  relations 
with  adjoining  countries  which  have  terri- 
tory upon  both  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
oceans,  such  as  Mexico,  because  the  new 
route  will  not  bring  us  any  nearer  than  the 
railroads  that  are  now  in  existence.  In  a 
trade  sense,  however,  the  opening  of  the 
Canal  brings  the  western  coast  of  Mexico 
into  much  closer  proximity  to  the  man- 
facturing  sections  of  the  United  States 
for  water  shipments. 

DOUBLING   OUR    FLEET*  S    EFFICIENCY 

At  present  the  naval  forces  of  the 
United  States  are  distributed  partly  on  the 
Atlantic  and  partly  on  the  Pacific  Ocean ; 
and,  when  it  is  necessary  to  transfer  a 
warship  from  one  ocean  to  the  other,  a 
delay  of  from  fifty  to  sixty  days  is  encount- 
ered in  making  the  trip  down  one  coast 
to  the  Straits  of  Magellan  and  up  the  oppo- 
site coast.  With  the  opening  of  the  Canal, 
the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  fleets  of  the  United 
States  may  be  combined  upon  one  or  two 
weeks'  notice.  It  is  doubtful  whether  the 
Panama  Canal  would  have  been  built,  save 
for  these  conditions  as  affecting  the  Navy. 
We  all  remember  the  national  anxiety 
when,  during  the  Spanish-American  War, 
before  the  practical  application  of  wireless 
telegraphy,  the  fast  cruiser,  Oregon,  was 
ordered  from  the  Pacific  to  the  Atlantic, 
with  the  chance  of  being  attacked  by  a 
squadron  of  the  enemy  on  the  journey. 
The  Oregon  left  San  Francisco  on  March 
9,  1898,  and  was  not  heard  from  again 
until  she  steamed  into  the  harbor  of  Rio  de 
Janeiro  on  April  30th.  This  cruise  of  the 
Oregon,  as  demonstrating  what  a  short  cut 
across  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  would  mean 
in  time  of  war,  was  a  most  potent  influence 
in  bringing  our  legislators  at  Washington 
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to  vote  for  the  Canal.     The  circumstance  there  would  be  every  reason  to  anticipate 

that  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  fleets  may  be  an  enormous  increase  in  the  building  of 

combined  upon  short  notice  will  not,  of  ships  and  in  commerce  under  the  American 

course,  affect  the  naval  standing  of  the  flag  when  the  Canal  is  opened.     However, 

United  States  among  the  nations  of  the  under   present    conditions    the   American 

world,  but  it  will  make  our  Navy  more  shipbuilder  is  compelled  to  expend  almost 

effective  in  that  it  may  be  considered  a  50  per  cent,    more,    and    the    American 

unit    when    the    Isthmian    waterway    is  shipowner  is  at  an  operating  expense  in 

opened  for  operation.  running  his  ship  more  than  50  per  cent. 

The  effect  of  the  opening  of  the  Canal  greater,  than  his  British  competitor,  who 

upon  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  and  the  inter-  has  the  additional  advantage  of  a  subsi- 

national  situation  created  thereby,  may  be  dized  ship  in  his  favor, 
important  or  unimportant,  as  events  shall         Here  is  a  typical  instance:     In  1901  the 

prove.     It   has   no   logical   bearing   upon  Atlantic   Transport   Company   built   two 

the  construction  of  the  terms  of  that  in-  identical  ships,  the  Maine  and  the  Michi- 

strument  outside  of  the  United  States,  but  gan,  the  former,  which  sailed  under  the 

the  fact  that  the  Canal  will  make  it  possi-  American   flag,    in   New   York,    and    the 

ble  to  concentrate  our  entire  Navy  quickly  latter,  which  sailed  under  the  English  flag, 

at  one  point   should   have  the  effect  of  in  Belfast.     An  accurate  record  was  kept 

strengthening  the   Monroe    Doctrine,    in  of  the  comparative  cost  of  each  vessel,  and 

that    it    places   this   country   in   a   more  of  the  operating  expenses  of  each  for  ten 

effective  position  to  maintain  it.  years.     Here  are  the  results: 

The    actual    measurements    were,    the 
Maine  7,914,  tons,  and  the  Michigan,  8,001 

The  peace  of  the  world  will  be  main-  tons.  It  cost  to  buW&XheMaine  $1,010,135, 

tained   under  present   conditions  just   so  and    to    build    the    Michigan    $647,640, 

long  as  the  more  important  nations  either  an  advantage  to  begin  with  for  the  British 

arrive  at  an  agreement  as  to  armaments,  ship  of  $362,495,   or   56  per  cent.     The 

or   continue   to   maintain    their   military  average  annual  wages  of  the  crew  of  the 

and  naval  forces  at  so  high  a  standard  Maine  for  the   ten   years   were  $37,410, 

as  to  cause  other  nations  to  pause  before  while  the  wages  of  the  crew  of  the  Michigan 

taking    aggressive    action    against    them,  were  $20,421,  an  increase  in  expense  of 

The  opening  of  the  Canal  will  increase  to  $16,989,  or  83  per  cent.,  each  year.       It 

the  United  States  the  value  of  its  present  cost  to  feed  the  crew  of  the  Maine  an  aver- 

Navy;  it  will  also  permit  other  nations,  age  of  $11,862  each  of  the  ten  years,  and 

not  at  war  with  this  country,  to  concen-  to  feed  the  crew  of  tfie  Michigan  $9,490 

trate  their  forces  on  shorter  notice  than  each    year,    an    increase    in    expense    of 

before,  and  to  that  extent  may  prevent  $2,372,   or   25    per   cent.,   a    year.     This 

petty  quarrels  from  becoming  serious.  is  also  something  of  a  digression,  and  in 

The  question  has  often  been  asked  dur-  any  event  the  subject  it  opens  up  is  quite 

ing  the  building  of  the  Canal,  whether  on  too   large   for   more   than   cursory   treat- 

itscompletiontheincreaseof  traffic  between  men?"  at  this  time. 

the  eastern  andwestern  coasts  of  theUnited         The  opening  of  the  Canal  wiJJ  undoubt- 

States,  and  between  the  United  States  and  edly  stimulate  the  building  of  American 

the  West  Coast  of  South  American  and  steamers  for  the  carriage  of  cargo  between 

Philippine  and  Oriental  ports,  .will  stimu-  ports  on  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  coasts 

late  American  shipbuilding  and  commerce  of  the  United  States,  even  if  the  free  tolls 

under  the  American  flag.     If  the  American  clause  in  the  Canal  Act  is  suspended,  since 

shipbuilder  and  shipowner  had  an  equal  steamers  of  foreign  registry  will  not  be 

chance  on  the  seas  with  their  foreign  rivals  permitted  to  engage  in  this  traffic. 
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THE    PHYSICAL  VALUATION    OF    THE    RAILROADS   OF  THE    UNITED   STATES  —  WHAT 

IT    MEANS    TO    APPRAISE    EVERY    ITEM    OF    VALUE    IN    PROPERTIES    THAT 

ARE     WORTH     AT     LEAST    20     BILLION     DOLLARS;    HOW    MANY 

YEARS   WILL    BE  REQUIRED  FOR  THE  TASK;   AND   WHAT 

THE      BENEFITS     OF     THE      WORK      WILL      BE 

BY 

CHARLES  A.  PROUTY 

(director  of  the  division  of  valuation,  interstate  commerce  commission) 

Y  THE  terms  of  the  Special  erty  of  each  of  our  railroads,  the  cost  of 
Act  of  Congress  of  March  i,  rebuilding  that  railroad  as  it  exists,  and 
191 3,  the  Interstate  Com-  the  amount  of  depreciation  in  the  several 
merce  Commission  is  required  articles  which  go  into  the  railroad  as  well 
to  ascertain  and  report  the  as  in  the  railroad  as  a  whole, 
cost  of  reproducing  new  the  railroad  and  This  is  mainly  an  engineering  task, 
other  property  of  every  railroad  company  The  time  and  expense  will  be  consider- 
in  the  United  States,  and  the  cost  of  repro-  able;  indeed,  herein  arises  the  major  part 
duction  less  depreciation.  Preliminary  to  of  the  outlay,  but  no  serious  difficulties 
the  work  of  valuation  every  railroad  must  are  involved,  nor  should  the  result  when 
furnish  the  Commission  with  maps  and  ascertained  be  in  serious  doubt, 
plans  which  will  identify  its  property.  This  work  is  often  referred  to  as  a 
Where  no  maps  exist  new  ones  must  be  "physical  valuation"  of  railroads,  and 
prepared.  When  this  work  is  completed,  most  people  probably  understand  that 
there  will  be  found  in  the  office  of  the  this  cost  of  reproduction,  with  or  without 
Commission  at  Washington  an  accurate  depreciation,  determines  the  value  of  the 
map  and  inventory  of  the  property  of  railroad  so  that,  having  ascertained  and 
every  railroad  engaged  in  interstate  busi-  reported  these  facts,  the  duty  of  the  Com- 
ness  as  of  June  30,  1914,  with  other  maps  mission  has  been  discharged.  Many  other 
and  plans  showing  all  subsequent  additions  things  bear  upon  the  value  of  the  property, 
to  the  property.  •  The  Valuation  Act  itself  requires  the  Corn- 
When  the  Commission  has  been  fur-  mission  to  ascertain  and  report  the  cost 
nished  with  this  complete  inventory  by  a  of  construction,  the  amount  of  money 
railroad  it  must  proceed  to  verify  it  —  which  has  been  invested  in  the  property, 
to  ascertain  whether  the  facts  stated  in  and  the  sources  from  which  that  money  has 
the  inventory  are  true.  It  must  deter-  been  derived;  to  give,  in  short,  a  complete 
mine  the  number  of  yards  of  earthwork,  corporate  and  financial  history  of  these 
the  number  of  yards  of  rock,  the  culverts,  properties;  to  take  note  of  the  earnings  of 
the  tunnels,  the  bridges,  and  the  character  the  property,  and  having  all  these  facts 
and  cost  of  construction.  It  has  been  before  it  to  determine  what  is  the  value  of 
decided  that  this  information  cannot  prop-  the  property  itself.  In  attempting  to  do 
erly  be  obtained  without  sending  a  sur-  so,  many  delicate  and  difficult  questions 
veying  party  over  every  mile  of  the  rail-  may  be  encountered.  Let  me  instance 
road.  It  will  be  necessary  to  note  in  the  one  or  two  of  these  as  illustrative: 
course  of  these  surveys  and  to  determine  The  first  railroad  which  the  Commission 
in  various  other  ways  the  amount  of  de-  is  proceeding  to  survey  in  what  is  known 
preciation  so  that  when  the  work  is  com-  as  the  Pacific  District  is  the  San  Pedro, 
pleted  the  records  of  the  Commission  will  Los  Angeles  &  Salt  Lake,  extending  from 
show  the  extent  and  character  of  the  prop-  San  Pedro,  Cal.,  to  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah, 
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approximately  eight  hundred  miles.     Most  acquire   that   land   for   railroad   purposes 
of  this  road  has  been  built  in  comparatively  at  that  time,  claiming  that  this  cost  of  re- 
recent  times,  and  the  circumstances  and  production  was  the  value  of  its  property, 
cost  of  construction  are  fairly  well  known.  m 

The  course  of  the  road  is  for  the  most  VALUE  ^000,000,  or  nothing? 

part  an  arid  desert.     A  certain  section  of  The  Northern  Pacific  runs  through  the 

it,  when  built,  was  located  where  no  man  city  of  Spokane.     When  the  road  was  built 

thought   it   ever   could    be   disturbed    by  that  city  was  of  small  account  but  it  has 

floods,  yet  shortly  after  it  was  opened  for  come  to  be  of  much  account,  and  in  the 

operation  the  floods  came  and  carried  out  process  of  development  it  has  grown  up  on 

this  portion.     It  was  at  once  reconstructed  both  sides  of  this  railroad.     The  Northern 

t  upon  a  new  location  supposed  to  be  beyond  Pacific  claimed,  and  it  may  very  well  have 

all  possible  danger  from  recurrence  of  the  been  true,  that  the  cost  of  acquiring  its 

previous  disaster,  nevertheless  the  waters  right  of  way  through  the  heart  of  the  city 

again  came  and  washed  away  this  same  of  Spokane  at  the  time  of  the  hearing  would 

section;  whereupon  it  was  rebuilt  upon  a  be  at  least  five  million  dollars.     But  the 

third  location,   beyond  all  possible  reach  original  cost  to  the  railroad  was  nothing, 

of  future  trouble  from  this  source.  the    right    of   way    having   been   entirely 

Considering  the  nature  of  the  road  and  donated  either  by  the  Government  or  by 

the  people  who  were  interested  in  its  con-  private  benefaction.     Now  to  whom  be- 

struction,  it  seems  probable  that  due  cau-  longs  this  five  million  dollars?     Has  the 

tion  was  exercised  in  the  original  location.  Northern  Pacific  the  right  to  tax  the  public 

It   is   undoubtedly  true  that   the   second  for  a  return  upon  that  amount?     Whether 

location  was  made  with  great  care,  and  it  has  is  a  thing  of  great  consequence,  for 

was  believed  to  be  beyond  possible  danger,  nearly  one  fourth  of  the  entire  value  of 

It  has  cost  a  large  sum  more  to  rebuild  the    Northern    Pacific    Railway    was    the 

this  road  than  it  would  have  originally  cost  value  of  its  right  of  way,  much  of  which 

to  construct  it  where  it  is  to-day.     Now  in  was  due,   as  in  the  city  of  Spokane,   to 

determining   the   value   of   this   property  increase   in   value   over  its  original   cost, 

what,  if  any,  allowance  is  to  be  made  for  This  question  of  the  unearned  increment 

this  experimental  outlay?  presents,  in  the  valuation  of  our  railroads, 

5  a  difficult  problem. 

WHO  SHALL  PAY  FOR  EXPERIMENTS?  Jhis   yaluation   of  our  railroads  is   not   a 

This  illustration  puts  the  question  in  a  mere  engineering  problem,   but   rather  a 

very  striking  form,  but  the  same  idea  en-  social  and  economic  problem,  a  legal  prob- 

ters  more  or  less  into  the  valuation  of  most  lem;  in  its  final  analysis,  a  political  prob- 

of   the   railroads   of   this   country.     Does  lem.     It  is  for  the  Commission  first  of  all 

this    development   expense  constitute    an  to  ascertain  all  these  facts  and  from  them 

element  of  value  which  may  be  recognized  to  deduce  what  in  its  opinion  is  the  fair 

to-day,  or  must  the  owners  of  these  public  value  of  these  properties.     That   conclu- 

utilities  stand  the  loss  of  their  mistakes  in  sion  may  be  modified  by  the  courts.     In 

the  same  way  that  the  owner  of  a  private  the  final  analysis  it  will  be  for  the  people 

enterprise  would?     Vast   sums  of  money  to  say  what  measure  shall  be  meted  out  to 

are  involved  in  the  answer  to  that  very  these  railroads.     It  is  therefore  of  first  im- 

simple  question.  portance   that   the    body   of    the    people 

Take  another  illustration  of  a  different  should  have  accurate  information, 

character.    Some  years  ago,  in  a  case  pend-  hqw  the  valuation  will  be  made 
ing  before  the  Commission,  the  Northern 

Pacific    Railroad   Company   had   occasion  For  the  purpose  of  making  the  surveys, 

to  prove  the  value  of  its  property,  and  it  the  country  has  been  divided  into  five  dis- 

did  so  by  showing  the  cost  of  the  reproduc-  tricts,  by  states,  each  containing  approx- 

tion.     Among  other  things  it  showed  the  imately  fifty  thousand  miles  of  railroad, 

amount  of  land  upon  which  its  right  of  way  Each  of  these  districts  will  have  an  organi- 

was  located   and  what   it  would  cost   to  zation  of  its  own  which  will  conduct  the 
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surveys  within  those  particular  limits. 
Subsequently  these  surveys  will  be  worked 
out,  partly  in  the  district  and  partly  at 
*he  head  office  in  Washington.  Surveys 
began  in  all  the  districts  except  one  about 
February  ist,  and  began  in  that  district 
about  February  15th.  To  proceed  with 
caution  until  sure  of  its  ground  the  Com- 
mission has  selected  in  every  district  a  rail- 
road upon  which  these  surveys  will  pro- 
ceed with  deliberation  and  in  such  manner 
as  to  afford  a  kind  of  instruction  school  to 
all  employees.  This  preliminary  work 
will  occupy  three  or  four  months,  which 
means  that  we  shall  not  be  in  position  to 
develop  our  organization  rapidly  until 
about  July  ist.  Beginning  then,  or  slightly 
before,  our  force  can  be  rapidly  increased. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  the  field  surveys 
ought  to  be  concluded  in  from  four  to  six 
years  from  July  1st  next.  It  is  hoped  that 
the  accounting  and  other  work  will  keep 
pace  with  our  field  surveys.  The  putting 
together  of  these  facts  —  the  actual  val- 
uation—  will  necessarily  lag  somewhat  be- 
hind the  obtaining  of  the  facts  themselves. 

THE   COST  OF   THE   WORK 

Any  estimate  of  the  expense  must  be 
even  more  unreliable  than  that  of  the  time. 
Railroads  have  been  valued  both  by  public 
authority  and  by  themselves,  and  the  cost 
of  these  valuations  has  run  all  the  way 
from  two  dollars  to  seventy-five  dollars 
per  mile.  This  work,  in  order  to  meet  its 
purpose,  must  be  thoroughly  done,  and 
this  will  require  a  larger  outlay  upon  the 
part  of  the  Federal  Government  than  has 
usually  been  made  by  the  states.  More- 
over, the  work  required  by  this  Act  is  much 
more  comprehensive  than  has  ever  been 
undertaken  by  any  state.  I  should  say, 
basing  my  estimate  upon  the  experience  of 
state  commissions,  that  fifteen  dollars 
per  mile  would  be  sufficient  to  cover  the 
engineering  part  of  the  work  and  ten  dol- 
lars per  mile  the  accounting  and  other 
phases.  This  would  make  a  total  for  the 
entire  250,000  miles  of  between  six  and 
seven  million  dollars. 

If  the  experience  of  railroads  be  con- 
sulted, an  entirely  different  conclusion  is 
reached.  The  cost,  as  reported  to  us,  of 
valuations  conducted  by  the  carriers  them- 


selves runs  from  forty  to  eighty  dollars 
per  mile.  If  the  Government  cannot  do 
this  work  more  cheaply  than  the  railroads, 
it  will  cost  at  least  fifty  dollars  a  mile  to 
complete  the  work.  I  told  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  of  the  House  last 
July  that  from  what  I  knew  about  the 
subject  then  I  should  not  advise  Congress 
to  enter  upon  this  undertaking  unless 
it  was  ready  to  expend  at  least  twelve 
million  dollars. 

THE   COST  COMPARATIVELY  TRIFLING 

Though  this  is  a  large  sum,  it  is  the 
merest  trifle  compared  to  the  enormous 
values  involved.  The  total  capitalization 
of  our  railroads  at  the  present  time  is 
nearly  twenty  billions  of  dollars.  It  has 
recently  been  estimated  that  these  securi- 
ties at  their  present  market  value  are  worth 
from  fourteen  to  fifteen  billions.  The  cost 
of  this  work,  therefore,  cannot  exceed  from 
one  tenth  to  one  twentieth  of  one  per  cent, 
of  the  value  ascertained,  a  sum  utterly 
insignificant  in  proportion  to  the  magni- 
tude of  the  thing  dealt  with. 

Look  at  this  from  another  standpoint. 
Assume  that  this  valuation  varies  the 
amount  which  the  public  pays  to  the  rail- 
roads by  only  5  per  cent,  Five  per  cent, 
of  twenty  billions  is  one  billion,  and  a 
return  of  6  per  cent,  upon  one  billion 
is  sixty  millions  annually.  The  difference 
to  either  the  public  or  the  railroads  may 
therefore  well  be,  for  every  year,  five  times 
the  entire  cost  of  the  valuation  itself.  Cer- 
tainly there  is  nothing  in  the  expense 
which  should  deter  the  people  from  de- 
manding the  prosecution  and  completion 
of  this  undertaking  in  a  thorough  and 
competent  fashion. 

What,  finally,  is  the  purpose  of  and  the 
benefit  to  be  derived  from  all  this  outlay 
of  money  and  of  energy?  There  are  many 
advantages,  some  of  which  I  shall  refer 
to  without  thereby  intending  to  minimize 
the  others.  And  first  let  me  call  your  at- 
tention to  the  incidental  benefit  to  the 
investing  public. 

PROTECTION  TO  INVESTORS 

When  any  investor  can  know  from  relia- 
ble sources  the  exact  character  of  his  in- 
vestment; how  much  it  would  cost  to  re- 
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produce  the  property;  in  what  state  of  ef-  route  is  different  from   that   of  another, 

ficiency  that  property  is  being  maintained;  broadly  speaking  the  rate  by  competing 

above  all,  what  is  the  value  of  that  prop-  rail  lines  is  the  same.     Whatever  charge 

erty  for  use  as  a  railroad,  there  has  been  is  imposed  for  hauling  lumber  to  Chicago 

injected  into  railroad  securities  an  element  by  one  route  must   be  the  same  by  all 

of   certainty   and   of    permanency    which  competing  routes, 
does  not  now  exist.     It  seems  to  me  there- 

fore  that  this  work  of  valuation  will  be  of  cross-country    competition 

incidental  benefit  to  the  railroad  investor  Nor  is  direct  competition  of  this  kind 

and  so  to  the  general  public.  the  only  competitive  force  of  controlling 

To  the  general  apprehension  the  object  influence.  If  the  farm  of  Mr.  A  is  five  miles 
of  this  valuation  is  to  determine  what  rates  from  the  Northwestern  and  the  same  dis- 
our  railroads  should  be  allowed  to  charge  tance  from  the  Rock  Island,  the  rate  of 
for  their  services  to  the  public.  What  is  transportation  under  which  his  wheat  and 
a  fair  rate  of  return  depends,  probably,  corn  and  live  stock  can  reach  Chicago 
to  some  extent  upon  the  character  of  the  must  be  the  same  by  both  lines,  and  the 
property  and  its  location.  All  just  men  financial  necessities  of  either  line  are  not 
concede  that  it  should  be  substantially  of  the  slightest  significance.  This  kind 
the  same  as  the  return  obtainable  from  of  competition,  which  is  sometimes  de- 
private  investment  having  the  same  in-  nominated  by  railroad  men  "cross-country 
cidents.  Manifestly  it  is  not  a  difficult  competition,"  powerfully  influences  and 
thing  to  determine  the  rate  of  return  to  often  absolutely  controls  the  rates  upon 
which  this  property  is  entitled.  It  is  certain  commodities  which  furnish  large 
perhaps  the  natural  inference  that  when  amounts  of  traffic. 

the  value  of  the  property  has  been  deter-  Still  further  it  often  happens  that  where 
mined  and  the  rate  of  return  fixed  the  work  the  service  is  purely  local  and  can  be  ren- 
of  the  commission  in  establishing  the  dered  by  only  one  railroad,  still  the  rate 
charge  of  the  public  utility  is  comparatively  which  must  be  applied  is  dictated  by  corn- 
easy.  It  is  only  necessary  to  multiply  petitive  conditions.  A  coal  mine  may  be 
the  value  by  the  rate  and  to  allow  a  charge  served  by  a  single  carrier,  but  that  carrier 
which  will  yield  that  income.  cannot  therefore  impose  whatever  rate  it 

sees  fit  upon  the  product  of  that  mine,  for, 
unless  the  charge  to  the  point  of  consump- 

But  it  seldom  happens  that  a  single  rail-  tion   is   as   favorable  as  that  from   some 

road   can   be   considered   by   itself     The  competing   mine   by   some   other   carrier, 

greater  part  of  the  business  of  the  railroads  the  mine  itself  cannot  do  business  and  the 

of  the  United  States  is  subject  to  competi-  railroad    loses    the   traffic.     This    sort    of 

tive  conditions  of  one  sort  and  another  competition  is  of  universal  application  and 

which  are  largely  controlling  so  that  the  of  tremendous  influence, 
rates  of  one  are  necessarily  bound  up  with 

\              ,           xl                               J                       V  FLAT     RATES     IMPRACTICABLE 

those  of  another. 

Nearly  every  station  at  which  consider-  Now  it  is  evident  that  if  the  Commission 
able  quantities  of  traffic  originate  or  are  should  select  that  road  most  advantage- 
delivered  is  served  by  more  than  one  rail-  ously  situated,  that  road  whose  business 
road.  It  is  also  true  that  while  two  given  is  the  largest  and  upon  which  the  condi- 
points  may  each  be  served  by  but  two  tions  of  operation  are  the  most  favorable, 
railroads  a  great  variety  of  routes  between  and  should  so  adjust  its  rates  as  to  yield  a 
those  points  can  be  found  by  choosing  dif-  return  of  6  per  cent,  upon  its  value,  every 
ferent  intermediate  carriers.  For  exam-  other  railroad  standing  in  competition 
pie,  lumber  from  almost  any  point  of  pro-  with  it  would  receive  less  than  a  6  per 
duction  in  the  South  can  reach  Chicago  by  cent,  return  and  some  railroads  might 
a  variety  of  routes  through  the  various  receive  nothing  whatever.  Upon  the  other 
Ohio  River  gateways.  Now  though  it  may  hand,  if  that  road  laboring  under  the 
occasionally  happen  that  the  rate  by  one  greatest  disadvantage  were  to  be  selected 
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and  such  rates  established  as  would  per- 
mit it  to  make  a  return  of  6  per  cent, 
upon  its  investment,  its  competitors  would 
be  receiving  an  undue  return  upon  their 
investment. 

These  examples  illustrate  how  complex 
is  the  problem  of  fixing  rates  even  when  the 
value  of  railroad  property  is  known.  But, 
I  desire  to  say  with  great  emphasis  that 
that  problem  will  be  enormously  simpli- 
fied by  this  physical  valuation.  It  can  be 
known  with  certainty  whether  the  general 
level  of  rates  is  or  is  not  too  high,  and  in 
establishing  the  charges  to  be  observed 
by  a  single  carrier,  even  in  fixing  the  rate 
upon  a  single  commodity,  it  will  be  of  much 
benefit  to  know  the  value  of  the  property 
involved.  Every  railroad  commissioner 
will  join  with  me  in  saying  that  here  is  the 
only  solid  foundation  upon  which  he  can 
stand;  that  the  determination  of  these 
values  is  indispensable  to  the  just  and  in- 
telligent administration  of  his  work. 

A    BASIS   FOR   PUBLIC  OPINION 

Though  this  valuation  will  be  of  incidental 
benefit  to  the  investor,  though  it  is  essential 
to  the  work  of  the  rate-making  tribunal, 
it  seems  to  me  that  its  greatest  immediate 
value  is  political.  The  state  of  the  public 
mind  toward  our  railroads  is  such  that 
this  information  is  absolutely  necessary. 

Some  years  ago  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  had  occasion  to  examine  the 
reasonableness  of  rates  to  points  upon  the 
Pecos  Valley  Line  of  the  Santa  Fe  system. 
The  railroad  under  consideration  runs 
from  Amarillo,  Tex.,  into  and  through 
what  was  then  the  Territory  of  New 
Mexico.  That  part  of  the  line  in  Texas 
had  been  constructed  under  a  Texas  char- 
ter, and  therefore  in  conformity  with  the 
Texas  stock-and-bond  law  under  which  the 
capitalization  could  not  exceed  the  invest- 
ment in  the  property.  The  railroad  in 
New  Mexico  had  been  built  under  a  char- 
ter from  that  territory  without  any  limita- 
tion upon  the  amount  of  securities  which 
could  be  issued.  The  cost  of  the  road  was 
substantially  the  same  in  Texas  and  New 
Mexico  —  perhaps  slightly  greater  in  New 


Mexico.  The  capitalization  of  the  Texas 
company  was  $8,000  a  mile;  that  of  the 
New  Mexico  company  $42,000  a  mile. 

This  is  a  somewhat  striking  instance  of 
what  has  happened  at  certain  times  in 
certain  parts  of  this  country  in  the  build- 
ing and  capitalizing  of  our  railroads. 
From  what  is  known  of  such  operations 
there  has  come  to  be  a  deep-seated  con- 
viction in  the  minds  of  many  people  that 
our  railroads  as  a  whole  are  enormously 
over-capitalized  and  that  the  public  is 
paying  interest  and  dividends  upon  securi- 
ties which  represent  no  actual  value. 

Upon  the  other  hand,  it  appeared  in  the 
Eastern  Rate  Advance  Case,  decided  in 
19 10,  that  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  had 
in  the  ten  years  preceding  that  investiga- 
tion put  into  its  properties  east  of  Pitts- 
burg more  than  two  hundred  million 
dollars  from  earnings,  which,  therefore, 
was  not  represented  in  the  capital  account 
c.  that  company.  It  is  well  known  that 
many  other  railroads  have  imprc^d  their 
properties  out  of  earnings  without  ^ny  cor- 
responding increase  in  their  capital  ac- 
counts. This  leads  many  to  the  convic- 
tion that,  though  individual  railroads  may 
be  over-capitalized,  our  railroads  as  a  whole 
are  worth  more  than  the  total  issues  of 
their  stocks  and  bonds. 

Consider  the  developments  of  the  in- 
vestigation into  the  affairs  of  the  St.  Louis 
&  San  Francisco  system,  conducted  by  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  Con- 
sider the  condition  in  New  England  to-day, 
where  the  fate  of  both  the  Boston  & 
Maine  and  the  New  Haven  systems  is 
trembling  in  the  balance.  None  of  these 
questions  can  be  answered,  none  of  these 
situations  can  be  justly  dealt  with,  until 
we  know  the  actual  value  of  these  proper- 
ties. This  is  the  question  which  arises 
before  the  student  of  this  railroad  prob- 
lem at  every  angle.  This  is  the  question 
which  must  be  answered  before  this  prob- 
lem can  be  intelligently  discussed.  For 
this  reason,  above  all,  it  is  important  that 
this  work  should  be  pressed  to  a  completion 
in  the  most  expeditious  and  the  most 
trustworthy  manner  possible. 


THE  MARCH  OF  THE  CITIES 

HOW    SAN    ANTONIO   MADE   THE    POLL-TAX    POPULAR 


THE  collection  of  the  poll-tax 
has  ever  been  one  of  the  most 
vexatious  problems  with  which 
the  cities  have  had  to  wrestle. 
The  solution  seems  to  have 
been  discovered  in  Texas,  in  the  three- 
cornered  contest  between  San  Antonio, 
Dallas,  and  Houston  to  collect  the  poll- 
tax.  Each  city  is  striving  to  secure  the 
largest  number  of  paid  city  poll-taxes. 
The  winner  will  receive  a  cash  prize  of 
$1,000,  offered  by  the  Chambers  of  Com- 
merce of  the  three  contesting  cities.  A 
careful  analysis  of  the  standing  figures  at 
the  time  that  this  article  was  written  in- 
dicated that  San  Antonio  had  a  small  but 
safe  lead  over  Dallas  and  Houston. 

In  organizing  the  campaign  to  bring 
out  the  voters  to  pay  their  poll-taxes,  the 
workers  in  San  Antonio  appointed  a  cen- 
tral committee  of  eight  members,  one 
from  each  ward  in  the  city.  The  com- 
mitteemen, in  turn,  appointed  ward  man- 
agers and  precinct  workers  in  the  forty- 
nine  precincts  that  compose  the  eight  city 
wards.  These  precinct  workers  have  cov- 
ered practically  the  entire  city  and  have 
personally  urged  the  voters  to  pay  their 
taxes  promptly. 

But  the  campaign  was  not  one  of  exhor- 


tation alone.  Since  the  campaign  started, 
thousands  of  men  have  been  loaded  into 
automobile  trucks  and  rushed  to  the  court- 
house. Day  after  day  the  big  trucks  par- 
aded down  the  main  street  packed  full  of 
enthusiasts  who  were  anticipating  the  ful- 
filment of  their  once-hated  obligations  as 
if  it  were  the  greatest  privilege  and  pleas- 
ure. Banners  reading:  "We  are  going 
to  pay  our  poll-taxes.  Have  you  paid 
yours?  decorated  every  truck;  and  the 
returning  trucks  bore  the  reversed  legend: 
"We  have  paid  our  poll-taxes.  Go  pay 
yours." 

All  the  larger  manufacturing  plants  and 
stores  allowed  their  employees  time  to 
leave  their  work  and  go  to  the  court 
house.  A  telephone  call  to  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  supplied  such  companies 
with  as  many  automobiles  as  were  necessary 
to  transport  their  men. 

San  Antonio  has  turned  what  has  here- 
tofore been  looked  upon  as  an  unpleasant 
duty  into  a  junket,  and  has  had  some 
very  profitable  fun  out  of  the  experi- 
ment. In  San  Antonio's  example  there 
is  a  possible  inspiration  to  other  cities, 
even  of  larger  class,  of  a  profitable  way 
of  dealing  with  onerous  civic  duties  of 
many  kinds. 


HOW   SAN    ANTONIO   COLLECTED   ITS    POLL-TAX 

AUTOMOBILE    TRUCKS     SUPPLIED     BY    THE     CHAMBER     OF    COMMERCE    ADDED    AN     ELEMENT    OF    PLEASURE    TO 

THE    FULFILMENT   OF   AN    UNPLEASANT   DUTY 
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AUTOMOBILE   HEADLIGHTS  ON  THE  MUD-GUARDS 


ONE  of  the 
noteworthy 
new  ideas 
that  have  been  in- 
corporated in  auto- 
mobile body  construc- 
tion this  year  is  the 
placing  of  headlights 
on  the  front  mud- 
guards instead  of  on 
brackets  at  either  side 
of  the  radiator.  The 
new  position  is  said 
to  increase  the  effici- 
ency, to  eliminate  a 
certain  amount  of 
vibration,  to  make  the 
wiring  more  secure, 
and  to  lessen  the  dan- 
ger of  being  "side- 
swiped/'  The  cus- 
tomary location  of 
headlights  is  inside 
the  front  wheels. 
Passing  drivers,  judg- 
ing the  position  of  the 
car  by  the  headlights, 
try  to  allow  sufficient 
room  for  that  part  of 


the  car  that  extends 
on  either  side.  The 
photographs  that  are 
reproduced  on  the 
facing  page  illustrate 
this  advantage  — 
especially  the  view 
by  night  —  on  a 
country  road.  So 
the  car  whose  lights 
are  placed  on  the 
mud-guards  has  the 
advantage  of  a  wider 
turnout  by  the  ap- 
proaching car,  and  is 
thus  less  likely  to  be 
hit  in  passing.  The 
new  position  puts  the 
beam  over  the  wheels, 
the  illumination  is 
greatly  increased,  the 
shock  to  the  lamps 
that  results  from 
taking  a  bump  is 
greatly  reduced,  and 
the  protection  of 
the  lamps  from  mud 
and  water  is  much 
better. 
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BY  DAY  AND  BY  NIGHT 

TWO  VIEWS  OF  THE  SAME  STRETCH  OF  ROAD.    THE    CURVE    IS    70O   FEET  AHEAD  OF  THE   CAR.  THE 
LIGHTS  ON  THE  MUD-GUARDS  INDICATE  THE  EXACT  CLEARANCE  TO  AN  APPROACHING    VEHICLE 
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A    SIDE    VIEW    OF    THE    TRACK-BALLASTING    MACHINE 


BALLAST-SPREADING  MACHINE 

A  POWERFUL  machine  that  will 
do  the  work  of  several  hundred 
track  laborers  in  building  and 
shaping  banks,  elevating  grades,  spread- 
ing ballast,  and  digging  ditches  along  the 
grades,  is  now  being  used  by  many  rail- 
roads. Twenty-one  of  these  machines 
have  also  been  used  on  the  Panama  Canal. 

Aside  from  the  main  wings,  which  handle 
the  ballast  material  outside  the  tracks, 
there  are  two  sets  of  wings  beneath  the 


car,  and  a  set  of  bank-shaping  wings  at 
the  rear.  Ballast  material  deposited  be- 
tween the  tracks  can  be  spread  by  run- 
ning the  machine  in  either  direction. 
Material  dumped  at  the  sides  of  the  track 
can  be  converted  into  centre  dump  ma- 
terial by  running  the  machine  backward. 
The  bank-building  and  bank-shaping 
wings  are  shown  on  the  rear  of  the  car. 
These  wings  will  shape  banks  symmet- 
rically, sloping  the  grade  i|  inches  to  the 
foot  out  to  a  distance  of  5  or  6  feet 
from  the  end  of  the  ties.     By  attaching 


A    MACHINE    THAT    SHAPES    A    ROAD-BED 


AND  DISTRIBUTES   THE    BALLAST   WHERE  IT   IS  NEEDED,    BESIDES   SHAPING   THE    BANKS    ON    EITHER   SIDE. 

MAN  CAN  OPERATE  IT 


ONE 
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plows  to  the  outer  ends  of  the  main  wings, 
ditches  can  be  opened,  banks  built  up, 
and  outside  banks  plowed  down  to  a 
distance  of  20  feet  from  the  centre  line  of 
the  track.  The  machine  will  also  take 
surplus  material  from  between  double 
tracks  and  deposit  it  on  outside  banks. 

The  mechanism  of  these  machines  is 
operated  by  means  of  compressed  air,  and 
is  entirely  controlled  from  the  operator's 


the  inner  end.  Two  of  the  conveyers 
are  used  on  a  paving  job  in  the  manner 
that  is  shown  in  the  illustration.  The 
bricks,  loaded  into  the  outer  ends,  which 
extend  over  the  curbing,  slide  on  rollers 
toward  the  lower  end.  These  conveyers 
are  pushed  along  in  front  of  the  pavers. 
It  is  estimated  that  a  gang  of  seven  men  — 
four  laborers,  required  for  the  placing  of 
the  bricks  in  the  two  troughs,   and   three 


AN    AUTOMATIC    BRICK-CONVEYER 

THAT  ENABLES  FEWER  MEN  TO  PAVE  STREETS  WITH   LESS  LABOR  AND    AT    GREATER    SPEED    THAN    IS    POSSIBLE 

WITH  HAND  WORK,   BESIDES  SAVING   BREAKAGE  OF  BRICKS 


platform.  In  lowering  the  wings  to  the 
desired  level  for  work  the  operator  simply 
places  his  foot  on  a  lock  pedal  and  holds 
it  there  until  the  indicator  shows  that  the 
position  is  correct.  Then  he  removes  his 
foot  from  the  pedal  and  the  wings  become 
rigidly  locked.  In  fact,  the  operator  can 
handle  the  different  wings  almost  as  easily 
as  he  can  turn  the  hands  of  his  watch. 


pavers  —  can  cover  1,500  yards  a  day  on 
a  prepared  grade.  Chipped  or  broken 
brick  cannot  be  used  in  street  paving. 
Such  a  system  as  this  eliminates  much  of 
the  breakage. 


BRICK-CONVEYER  FOR  PAVING 

A  SIMPLE  device,  but  one  that 
saves  considerable  time  and  labor 
in  the  laying  of  brick  pavements, 
is  here  shown.  It  is  a  gravity  conveyer 
in  the  form  of  a  trough  that  has  a  wheel  at 


COUNTING  SMALL  OBJECTS  BY 
WEIGHT 

COUNTING  small  objects,  piece 
by  piece,  is  a  tedious  task  that  is 
made  unnecessary  by  weighing- 
scales  that  have  been  especially  adapted 
for  use  as  counting-machines.  The  con- 
tents in  numbers  of  any  box,  barrel,  bag, 
truck,  or  barrow  containing  an  unknown 
number  of  like  parts  or  pieces  can  be  de- 
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termined  accurately  and  almost  instantly. 
There  is  no  chance  for  confusion  of  figures, 
errors  in  estimates,  or  defective  calcula- 
tions, as  the  accuracy  of  the  count  is 
governed  mechanically.  Results  in  pieces, 
dozens,  or  gross  are  obtained  with  equal 
ease  and  exactness. 


scientifically  applied.  Let  us  say,  for 
example,  that  one  of  the  street  railways 
wishes  to  count  its  tickets  in  batches  of 
10,000,  and  that  the  counting  scale  it  uses 
weights  at  a  ratio  of  200  to  1 .  The  first 
thing  to  do  is  to  set  the  pointer  upon  the 
10,000  mark,  and  then  place  50  tickets  in 


SCALES  THAT  COUNT  ACCURATELY 

BY  FIRST  DETERMINING  THE  WEIGHT  OF  ONE  STANDARD  PART  OF  A  MOTORCYCLE  AND  THEN  SETTING  A  RATIO  BAR, 
THE    MAN    WHO    USES    THESE  SCALES    CAN  COUNT  THE   PARTS   BY  WEIGHT  WITH   PRECISION  AND  GREAT  RAPIDITY 


The  street  railway  companies  of  Detroit 
and  Philadelphia,  for  example,  use  these 
machines  for  countingtransfers  and  tickets. 
The  saving  of  time  that  results  from  pla- 
cing a  quantity  of  tickets  or  transfers  on  the 
scale  and  thus  ascertaining  the  number 
by  weight  is  tremendous  when  compared 
with  the  ordinary  method  of  counting 
them  by  hand. 

The   method    is   one   of    ratio   weight, 


the  ratio  pan  which  is  shown  suspended 
under  the  weighing  beam.  Tickets  are 
then  placed  upon  the  platform  of  the  scale 
until  the  beam  is  in  balance,  and  when  this 
happens  the  number  of  tickets  weighed 
will  be  10,000.  At  no  time  are  individual 
piece  weights  required  to  obtain  a  count. 
As  many  as  22  models  of  counting 
machines  have  been  placed  on  the  market. 
The  smallest  of  these,  designed  especially 
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for  watchmakers 
and  jewelry  manu- 
facturers, will  ac- 
curately count 
pieces  so  small  that 
25,000  of  them 
weigh  but  an  ounce. 

CANAL    DIG- 
GING   WITH 
CLAM-SHELL 
BUCKET 

BECAUSE  of 
the  nature 
of  the  ma- 
terial to  be  exca- 
vated, a  clam-shell 
bucket, operated  by 
a  barge  derrick,  is 
being  used  in  the 
digging  of  a  canal 
30  feet  wide  and  6 
feet  deep,  through 
one  of  the  biggest 
cranberry  marshes 
in  the  world.  This 
marsh  is  near  Phil- 
lips, Wis.,  and  cov- 
ers nearly  1,500 
acres.  The  opera- 
tion of  a  cran- 
berry marsh  calls 
for  a  lake  that  can 
be  dammed  or  re- 
leased at  will.  Dur- 
ing certain  seasons 
of  the  year  it  must 
be  flooded. 

The  material  be- 
ing excavated  in 
the  digging  of  the 
canal  ranges  all  the 
way  from  thick, 
gummy  soil,  full  of 
roots,  matted  and 
interlaced,  to  hard- 
pan.  A  j  awful  of 
material  several 
times  greater  than 
the  interior  capac- 
ity of  the  bucket  is 
shown  in  the  illus- 
tration. 


A    NEW    USE    FOR   A    DREDGER 

THIS    SPECIALLY     DESIGNED    CLAM-SHELL   DREDGER    DIGS     CANALS     WITH     WHICH  TO 
DRAIN   CRANBERRY  MARSHES.       IT    SAVES    BOTH    TIME    AND    MONEY 
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IMPROVED  DRAFTING  MACHINE  exact  length  required.    There  is  no  atten- 
tion of  any  kind  required  for  alignment, 

THIS    drafting    machine,    which    is  no  changing  from  a  ruling  edge  to  a  scaling 

shown  in  its  latest  improved  form,  edge,    and   no   over-running   edge   to   be 

is  designed  to  take  a  great  amount  erased   and   patched   up.     The  square  is 

of  drudgery  out  of  drafting  and  to  remove  used  because  as  soon  as  a  line  is  drawn, 

a  multitude  of  annoyances  and  distrac-  another  line  at  right  angles  to  it  is  usually 

tions.     It  consists  of  two  parallelograms,  required.     The  blades  of  the  square  are 

a  protractor,  and  a  square  that  has  grad-  interchangeable  for  all   gradations.     The 


A    MECHANICAL    ELBOW 

THE    UNIVERSAL   MOVEMENT    OF    THIS    DRAFTING    DEVICE    SAVES    MUCH    MANUAL    EFFORT,    AND    ITS    STRAIGHT 
EDGES,  FIXED  AT  RIGHT  ANGLES,  SAVE  INNUMERABLE  OPERATIONS  IN  DRAWING  PLANS 

protractor,  which  is  shown  at  the  end  of 
the  arm,  is  so  arranged  that  it  permits  the 
square  to  be  set  at  any  angle,  and  it  then 
has  the  same  parallel  motion  about  the 
board  as  when  set  at  zero. 

The  particular  novelty  of  the  tubular 
rod  machine  here  shown  is  the  ball  bear- 
ings. There  is  no  play  in  these  bearings. 
They  are  of  four-point  type,  which  allows 
one  race  of  balls  to  take  stresses  in  every 
direction.  The  result  is  a  light,  smooth, 
floating  motion  in  the  movement  of  the  arm. 


uated  ruling  edges.  The  two  parallelo- 
grams joined  together  constitute  an  arm 
which,  anchored  to  the  board,  gives  the 
protractor  and  square  a  parallel  motion 
about  the  drawing.  This  form  of  parallel 
motion  permits  either  zero  on  the  ruling 
edges  to  be  placed  instantly  at  any  point 
on  the  drawing  by  a  single  direct  move- 
ment, because  the  operation  of  the  arm 
is  similar  to  that  of  the  human  arm. 
Starting  from  the  zero,  a  line  is  drawn 
along  the  graduated  ruling  edge  to  the 
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